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ADVERTISE ME NT. 


N all prefatory addreſſes there is neceſlarily, from the very na- 
ture of them, ſo much matter of form, that it is not eaſy, nor 
indeed very modeſt, to hope for a favourable prepoſſeſſion of the 
reader, from any introductory recommendation, or indeed from 
any thing but from what claim to merit there may appear in the 
execution of the undertaking itſelf, —— To canfeſs the truth, 


there have been ſo many magnificent promiſes, ſo ill, or rather 


not at all, performed, that but for the neceſſity of prefixing ſame 
account of the nature of the intended work, any preface to raiſe 


extraordinary expectations would be more — to defeat than to 
promote that end. | 


The object of this work is to offer annually to the public a clear, 
intereſting, ſatisfactory view of hiſtorical, political, and literary 

intelligence. In the volume now ſubmitted to the judgment af 
the readers, the tranſactions, in Eurqpe, for the year 1769, are 
circumſtantially ſpecified, with that degree of freedom and impar- 
tiality which the public has ſo great a right to expeR from a work 
calculated for its information and entertainment. 


As to the variety of fubjec̃ts deſigned to be digeſted into ſo com- 
prehenſive a plan as that of theſe annals, nothing can be more ap- 
parent than the neceſſity of diſtributing the different branches into 
different hands: the advantage of which will evidently appear on 
A candid peruſal of the articles under the titles of 


I. The State of Parties in Britain at the Acceſſion of His preſent 
Majeſty George EL 


II. Sketch of the State of Arts and Science, and of Polite Learning. 
III. The Theatrical Regiſter, 


On the laſt of theſe, the Editors cannot avoid obſerving, that as 
the progreſs of the drama 1s in its nature an object of univerſal at- 
tention, ſuch as live remote from the capital will here find what 
has been long wanted and wiſhed for ; a 3 hiſtory of thea- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


trical amuſement? exhibiting at one view a liſt of every perfor- 


mance at the different theatres ; with ſuch remarks and criticiſms 
as are calculated to enable them to form a judgment of the excel- 
lence or defect of a ſpecies of entertainment, at which a diſtance 


of reſidence, or other cauſes, may not admit of their perſonal in- 
ſpection. 
portance to ſuch as have had opportunities of attending the thea- 


Nor is this department of the work without its im- 


tres, ſince it may contribute, in ſome degree, towards forming or 


fixing the judgment of thoſe who might wiſh to be put into the 


way of examining the merits of theatrical repreſentations by the 
ſtandard of criticiſm : it may alſo afford to others arrived to a 
greater maturity of taſte and diſcernment, the ſatisfaction of cool- 


ly reviewing in the cloſet what may have pen them pleaſure on 


the theatre. 


Upon the whole, it is wept by the Editors of this work, that 
it will be found not entirely undeſerving of a place among thoſe 
productions which contribute to advance uſeful knowledge, and 
afford rational entertainment to perſons in every ſtation of life, 


upon the plan of a methodiſed regiſter of every remarkable occur- 


rence in the political and-literary world. —Such, at leaſt, is the 
intention of the proprietors of this work, who are far from aiming 


at detraction from the merit and juſt e of any preſent or 


future competitors. 


word, no expence, no care will be ſpared towards render- 


ing 7. 71 Hiſtorical, Political, and Eiterary Regiſter, worthy of the 
countenance and encouragement of the public. 


DIS SER. 


DISS ER T AT 


„ ON AN | 
STATE or PARTIES 
> BRIT A Fs 
AT THE 


Accression of His preſent MajesTY 
GEORGE III. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T*HERE is hardly that ſubje& | in ſhort, which renders them as 
in the whole circle of ob- | unfit-<to read with judgment, as 
jects of political curioſity, which | the others are to write with truth. 
can more. eſſentially concern a | This too is nothing but natural in 
reader, than the one indicated by | the preſent poſition of things, ſince 
the title prefixed to this eliay ; at | all parties having their reſpective 
the ſame time, there is undoubt- | faults and weak ſides, deteſt the 
edly no ſubject on which he has | light that expoſes them to the 
leſs reaſon to expect ſatisfactory public and to themſelves; and 
truth. The cauſe is obvious. It | thence it is, that among them all 
is not eaſy to ſuppoſe any writer | truth makes enemies and no con- 
ſo clear ſpirited, fo totally exempt | verts. Thence it is, that the great- 
from the ſpirit of party, on one | er, the ſuperior advantage, which 
| fide or another, as to be qualified | the light of truth would infallibly 
for a taſk which, for juſtice to be | bring to the generality of all par- 
done to it, indiſpenſably requires | ties, is meanly ſacrificed to the 
a perfect impartialitv, a perfect | falſe and momentary intereſt that 
independence. a few individuals of them find in 
| Unfortunately too for nearly the the prevalence of falſities which 
ſime reaſon, that there are ſo few | themfelves have invented, propa- 
writers above objection, there are gated, and eſtabliſhed on the cre- 
proportionably as few readers | dulity of their reſpective followers 
whoſe minds are not warped by and bubbles. | 
ſome party-prejudice, ſome hu-} A Tory diſlikes that mirror of 
mour, ſome paſion, ſome biaſs, truth, which holds up to him the 
| 1 B 3 - ridicule 
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ridicule and deformity of his ex- 
ploded tenets of indefeaſible right, 
paſſive obedience, and non-refift- | 
ance, even while he is himſelf 
aſhamed to own them, though 

from party-attachments, from fa- 

mily-conneQtions, or from obſti- | 
nacy and the narrow ſpirit of par- 

ty, he cheriſhes and adheres to the 
abſurd diſtinftion. 

A Whig, on the other hand, 
mixes reſentment with ſhame, at 
being forced to confeſs that a cha- 
racer ſo juſtly entitled to the 
public eſteem, by its ſound and, 
ſacred principles of liberty, has 
been vilely abuſed, as has been 
lately manifeſtly the caſe, by men 
who had taken that namie in vain, 
only as to their country, but 
very effectually as to themſelves, 
whoſe purpoſes of avarice and am- 
bition it has ſo glaringly promot- 
ed, to the eternal reproach of a 
credulous and deceived nation. 
Theſe impoſtors eſpecially can ne- 
ver be imagined favourable to the 
truth, that unmaſks and expoſes 
them. 3 

If you purſue diviſions farther, 
and 0 parties as diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellations of Court and 
Country, which, generally ſpeak- 
ing, are but other words for place- 
men, and would-be-placemen, 
they have each their reſpectve ob- 
jections to that ſpirit of truth, 
which marks, with a juſt contempt 
of both, thoſe trivial characters, 
a courtier generated out of the 
corruption of a patriot, or a pa- 
triot made out of the turned and 
ſoured milk of a courtier, and ſee- 
ing through the impudent falſity of 
their ſeveral airs, Javghs at their 
pretext, and diſdains their motives, 

The court- party, who undoubt- 
edly conſtitute the ſervile claſs of 
the nation, and who characteriſti- 


Pr © Peri BS: 

cally enough join the utmoſt inſo- 
lence to the utmoſt meanneſs, can - 
not be extremely pleaſed at a truth 
that would ſhew them in the juſt 
light of men renouncing their na- 
tive dignity, and with the moſt 
manifeſt falſity pretending loyalty 
to their ſovereign, and a regard 
for his honour and intereſts, while, 
in fact, they are but ſubſervient 
to ſome little paſſion of his, ſome 
wretchedly miſtaken point of court 
policy, not only totally pernicious 
to the national ſyſtem, x what 
is very conſequential to ſuch a 
circumſtance, highly prejudicial 
to the ſovereign himſelf, whoſe 
good it is abblutely treaſon to 


himſelf, to conſider or treat as ab- 


ſtracted or poſſible to be ſeparated 
from the good of his people; for 
whoſe ſake he alone reigns, and 
| whoſe diſcontents would to a prince 
of any ſpirit or ſenſe of honour, 
render a Sos leſs eligible than 
the being obliged to beg his bread 
from door to door, 


But if the courtiers find in truth 


ſo diftaſteful an adverſary, thoſe 
who form what 15 called the coun- 
try-party, or the oppoſition, can 


as little be pleaſed at a light 


which could hardly fail of deſtroy- 
ing the greateſt tenure of their po- 


| pularity, by reducing their merits 


and pretenſions to their juſt eſti- 
mate. If you, in fact, ttrike off 
from the liſts of moſt, or of rather 
all oppoſitions, 


Firſt, The ring- leaders of par- 


ty, commonly actuated by pique, 
by ſelf-intereſt, by private paſſions; 
who have the impudence to erect 
the ſtandard of liberty, and of the 
public good, for which theſe rank 
adventurers and traders in patri- 
otiſm never at bottom cared five 
farthings : ne 
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2dly, 
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2dly, Such as embark in a fac- 
tion, and ſometimes take the lead 
in-one, merely to be talked of, 
to be the vulgar heroes of the day, 
to raiſe themſelves into a notice 
or conſpicuity, which nothing elſe 
but their mock-zeal and furious 
nonſenſe could have procured 
them; Incendiaries, who would 
rather have our laws and liberties 
periſh in the flames of their kind- 
ling, than not have the honour of 
ſhining by the blaze of them : 
zdly, Such as are unwarily drawn 
in by connections, which do not 
leave them the liberty of their own 
ſenſe and judgment, to preſerve 
them from the contagion of party- 
prejudices : | 

zthly, Others again who are 
merely incited by a native reſt- 

lefineſs, à natural ſpirit of contra- 

_ diction and gloomy diſcontent, 
eſpecially where combined with | 
their pride, offended at their not 
being conſulted, or their opinions 
not followed: 


| —_— of others, and to their own 


7 
ſures and tranſactions, as they 
were in fact incapable of judging, 
and who, perfeQly right in their 
principles, but totally wrong in 
the application of them, make to 
themſelves a point of honour of 
defending their error, and of che- 
riſhing their deceptions; men who 
are, from the excellence of their 
characters in other reſpe&s, al- 
ways emphatically quoted by the 
party-leaders, who know their 
foible, and in their heart ſecretly 
deſpiſe them, while they are mii - 

iding and impoſing on chem: 
ubtract, I ſay, from even the few 
well-intentioned in the ranks of 
faction, theſe bubbles to the bad 


| good ones, and you will hardly 
not confeſs, that the eſtimate of 
the intrinſic value of an oppoſition 
by the ſolidity of its pretences, or 
by the number of its forces, is li- 
able to a terrible diſcount. 

All theſe parties then however 
really, or rather nominally oppo» 


Strike, I ſay, off the above de- 


ſcribed, with all ſuch, in ſhort, ' 
as can never with any ſhadow of! 
reaſon, be more ſuſpeted of any 
real regard for the nation, than 
the moſt proſtitute or the moſt ſer- 
vile courtiers, and you will find. 
the number reduced to a very 
{mall one indeed of real honeſt 
well-prtacipled men, who in 
their oppoktion have no view but 
the public good, and the redref5 
of their country's injuries and 
g21:evances. Yet even from theſe 
laudably actuated few, if you 
{ubtratt ſuch of them as with weak 
Mallow underſtandings have the 
misfortune of allying prcſump- 
tion and obltinacy to their ac- 
krowledged probity, and who 
having condemned with precipita- 


ſite, for at bottom they have, in 
general, a center of union in their 
rank ſelfiſhneſs, groſsly covered 
by the falſeſt pretexts ; they are 
all, I ſay, for obvious reaſons, 
naturally enemies to the truth, 
which reſpectively and indiſcrimi- 
nately ſhews them to themſelves 
and to the world. 

in theſe, truth has active ene- 
mies, whoſe diſlike or averſion 1s, 
in fact, the higheſt recommenda- 
tion, and gives her even a luſtre. 
But her paſſive enemies are yet 
worſe, thoſe who deteſt her from 
the ſpiritleſſneſs of downy indo- 
lence, averſe to every truth, in 
proportion eſpecially to its impor- 
tance, as the more tending to diſ- 
turb their lethargy, or to put that 
terrible viplenge on them, the en- 


tion and peremptorineſs iuch mea- 
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gaging them to think. To theſe 


eternal infants every thing that, 
inſtead of lulling them faſter aſleep, 
aims at rouzing them to manly 
exertion, is ſovereignly diſguſtful. 
To them, a ſtate of reflexion 1s a 
ſtate of torture, not do they ever 
forgive an attempt to force them 
into it, though even fot their own 
greateſt honour, for their own 
greateſt intereſt. | 

Yet of all the injuſtices of ſuch 
partial claſſes of readers, there 1s 
not one more cruel, nor more 
common, than judging of a wri- 
ter's inclinations, from what they 


find in him unfavourable to their 


own reſpective party or opinion, 
and without heſitation pronounc- 
ing him guilty of a breach of that 
impartiality, which is the indiſ- 
penſable qualification of every one 
that preſumes to lay his thoughts 
before the publie. Nor is ſuch a 
neutrality his only duty. It is not 


enough that he means to propoſe 


nothing but the ſtricteſt truth, he 
muſt have uſed the utmoſt dili- 
ence and precaution againſt the 
. himſelf led into errors and 
miſtakes. Humanly ſpeaking, a 
total exemption from them 1s im- 
poſſible ; but a candid and gene- 
rous reader will eaſily ſee where 
that concern for truth has been 
really the aim ; and in favour of 
the evident intention, make an 
indulgent allowance for inevitable 
fallibility, both of knowledge and 
of judgment. | 
Jo my propoſed diſcuſſion then, 
| have prefixed the above ſincere 
profeſſions of perfect neutrality, 
in order that any deviation which 


can be fairly imagined a deſigned 
one from the ſtricteſt laws of truth 


and impartiality, may make me 


liable to the ſeverer condemnation | 
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for having ſwerved from my duty, 
without having to plead my igno- 
rance of 1t. | 

If certain public meaſures and 
tranſactions ſhall here be ſtated in a 


light that to the reader may ap- 


pear falſe or unjuſt; it will only 
be, becauſe I ſhall have had the 
misfortune to view them in that 
light, for want of better judgment 
to defend me from my error of ap- 
prehenſion. But this I dare aver, 
that nothing ſhall ſlip me deſign- 
edly to miſlead or impoſe on any 
one. It would be the higheſt im- 
pudence in me'to preſume, that I 
am not myſelf deceived, even af- 
ter all my care to avoid it ; but 
the wilful deception of others, 
will, I hope, be felt to have been 
my utter averſion and difdain : 
ſince my ever diſcovering that J 
had innocently fallen into that 
circumſtance, would cauſe to me 
the greateſt regret ; without the 
ſolemn retractation of my miſtake 
giving me no other than pleaſure in 
the acquitting myſelf of the duty. 

Tris declaration premiſed, I 
come to the purpoſe of the preſent 


ſheets ; the ſubje& of which, ne- 


ceſſarily leads back to ſome remo- 
ter epochs, and eſpecially to the 
beginning of the laſt war with 
France, 1756, which terminated 
in 1762; and as relatively to this 


nation it has been long obſerved, 
that the ſtate of parties decides of 


the ſtate of the nation, and of its 


meaſures, foreign and domeſtic, 


the giving here a fair account of 
the parties of preceding times, 
forms the leading light to the 
knowledge of the ſtate of things 
at the juncture of the king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. | 
Proceeding then from requiſite 
antecedences to the acceſſion of his 
5 preſent 
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preſent majeſty, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the diſtinction of 
the two parties of V hig, and 
Jories was precedently thereto ſtill 
ſubſiſting, though in a much fain- 
ter degree than it formerly had 
been; and was, in truth, verging 
to a total abolition, when it was 
unfortunately ſet on foot again by 
men, who having or preſuming an 
intereſt in keeping up that diſtinc- 
tion, raiſed it afreſn with more 
violence and more abſurdity than 
ever. 

The Tories had in general mo- 
derated much of their antient fer- 
vor and attachment to one of the 
greateſt abſurdities that ever could 
diſhonour the human underſtand- 
ing; the tenets of indefeaſible 
right, and of arbitrarv, or rather 
of not ſufficiently limited poxer ; 
for it would be really doing them 
an injuſtice, to inſinuate that they 


were ever ideots enough to be- 


lieve inwardly what they öutward- 
ly diſavowed, that ſuch an horror 
as deſpotiſm could ever be conſti- 
tutional to this nation. As men, 
however, as ſubjects, they could 
not but feel that the antient, and 


no longer juſt prejudices againſt 


them of the public, were hurtful 
to their intereſt and pretenſions, 
in quality of common ſubjects of 
a government, under which they 
peaceably acquieſced, and which 
they, in fact, appeared to ac- 
knowledge, and very probably did 
cordially acknowledge, 

Indeed many of them, anc cf 
pecially the moſt ſenſible, had 
long renounced their abfurd and 
exploded principles, and continu- 
ed only under the name of Tories, 
rather as an hereditary appendage, 
from the force of their family 
connexions, and from the habit of 


being called ſo, than for any ten- 
derneſs they retained for the poli- 
tical notions to which that nick-. 
name was originally owing. It 
might appear invidious to ſpecify 
ſuch families vulgarly reputed 
Tories ; but it will be eaſy for any 
one who knows any thing of our 
modern hiſtory to recollect them, 
as well as many V big families, 
who ſtand in the like predicament 
of being indebted for the diſtinc- 
tion of taat appellative to deicent, 
to habit, to connexions, without 
ever being ſuſpected cf a grain of 


title e it. . | 
1 hoſe, however, of the other 
party, who had, bong file, diſco- 
vered in their old Tory tenets their 
egregious falſity, the inconſiſtence 
ot them with the greateſt good on 
earth, Liberty, and who conſe- 
quently were, by ſuch a renuncia- 
tion, perfectly intitled to an equal 
right with the reſt of the Britiſh 
ſubjects, of what denomination 
ſoever, to honours, to emoluments, 
to places cf truſt and power, were 
naturally ſhocked _ incenſed at 
find ng, that inſtead of meeting 
with the encouragement they de- 
ſerved, the minitters for the time 
being, who were in actual poſſeſ- 
ſion of power and influence, af- 
feed to look on them with a jea- 
lous eye. This was unqueſtiona- 
bly lefs owing to a real diffidence 
of their ſincerity, than to their be- 
ing ſeen by them rather in the 
light of rivals and competitors, 
than in that of fellow ſubjects, 
that were come to a right ſenſe of 
things, and to a more conſtituti- 
ohal way of thinking. Upon this 
plan, they imagined their beſt 
game was to keep up the inve- 


teracy cf popular prejudice againſt 
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exerted their influence to preſerve 


which they have been long ac- 


for ſenſe and abilities, that theſe 


ment of monarchy, ſo inſeparably 


10 earn 
them, which, had they been ca- 
pable of a more noble, and a more 
rational procedure, they would 
have made a point of honour in 
concurring to explode. But no; 
the people of power at that time 
exerted, and but too ſucceſsfully 


alive that ſick and dying .diftinc- 
tion between Whig and Tory, 
and not only impreſſed the ſove- 
reign with it, but the multitude, 
ever more governed by ſounds to 


cuſtomed, than by the eſſence of 
things, which, in truth, had re- 
duced thoſe ſounds to nearly utter 
ſenſeleſſneſs or unmeaning. For 
nothing is, on any the leaſt re- 
flex ion, more clear than that the 
generality of both parties, the 
Whigs and the Tories were equal- 
ly met at that middle point, which 
ought to have become a center of 
union to them; the acquieſcence 
under the government ſettled by 
law, and a deteſtation of deſpo- 
tiſm. As to the few of both par- 
ties, who might ſtill adhere to the 
reſpective extremes of each, the 
attachment to a popiſh pretender 
on one ſide, and a zeal for a ſheer 
republican ſyſtem on the other, 
they were ſo inconſiderable for 
numbers, and eſpecially the firſt 


eſpecially are beneath concern or 
mention. 

As to ſuch as preferred the re- 
publican plan of government, 
their object was certainly the 
nobleſt, and of the two infinitely 
the moſt defenſible; their folly 
principally conſiſted in imagining, 
that conſidering the long eſtabliſh- 


interwoven with the very vitals of, 
cur preſent conſtitution, and with- 
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al ſo. happily limited by the laws, 
as to be rather a guard againſt li- 
centtouſneſs, than incompatible 
with civil liberty; it would be 
eligible to riſk all the hazards of a 
change ſo violent, from a ſtate 
manifeſtly and practically a good 
one, into a ſtate only preſumably 
a better one; to hazard, 1 ſay, 
a certainty for a bare contingency 
of advantage, even if the corrup- 
tion of the times admitted of a 
hope of ſeeing virtue enough till 
remaining, as that ſuch patriots 
might be found as would under- 
take a change which would inſure 
to the nation ſuperior benefits. 
Who can have forgot Cromwell's 
wading through a ſea of Britiſh 
blood, to the accompliſhment of 
his declared end, a commonwealth 
and when accompliſhed, baſely 
and villainoufly betraying the peo- 
ple that truſted him, and ſetting 
up in his own perſon, a deſpote 
more intolerable than him whom 
he had ſo ſpiritedly dethroned, 
tried, condemned, and executed ? 
It may be here objected, that it is 
not fair to form a general conclu-. 
ſion from a particular inſtance, 
True. But it would ſurely he in- 
excuſable not to receive impreſſions 
of diſtruſt, from the example of 
the treachery and falling off of ſo 
great a man, if we may call a 
man great, who could ſo meanly 
betray that confidence in him of 
the people, which had carried him 
up to that giddy height, at which 
his head grown dizzy, precipi- 
tated him into that abyſs of in- 
conſtancy and pertidy, which made 
him ſtoop fo low as to aim at 
picking up the crown from out of 


the dirt, down into which himſelf 


had thrown it, where it ſtill retain- 
ed enough of its falſe brilliante 
Fl to 
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Athens and rival Rome. 


ſtacles to their own private in- 


their incident advantages, block- 


ment, might have produced an 


2 Ja4 7 
to tempt his wiſh, to clap it upon 
his own head, ſo weakly turned, 
when he might have {ſecured to 
himſelf the immortal honour of 


being the founder of a common- 


wealth, which humanly ſpeaking, 
might ſoon have bid fair to eclipie 


The Tories had, however, with- 
out its being neceſſary to aſſign 


for it any latent remains of an old 


abſurd renounced principle, dou- 
ble reaſon for deteſting a Mock- 
whig miniſtr7). 1 5 

The firſt, and probably the 
moſt powerful one was, their en- 
countering in them perpetual ob- 


tereſt and ambition. They could 
not be extremely pleaſed with 
finding all the avenues to favour, 
to places, ro preferment, with 


ed up by adverſaries who fomented 
and envenomed the popular diffi- 
dence of their party, and turned 
it meanly enough to the account, 
not only of keeping them ont of 
power, but of keeping themſelves 
in, by perſuading the king and 
the nation, that the intereſts of the 
one, and the liberty and property 
of the other, were ſafe in no 
hands but theirs; which, there- 
fore required to be ſtrengthened 
towards the excluſion of ſuch 
horrid enemies to both; and, in 
fat, both king and people ſwal- 
lowed this nonſenſe, in virtue of 
an inveterate prejudice, which 
had indeed been originally not an 
unjuſt one, but which time and 
better ſenſe had almoſt wholly 
rendered not only vain, but high- 
ly impolitical; fince a very little 
condeſcenſion and good manage- 
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nicious diſtinction, which made 


the king imagine it neceſſary to 
govern by a party, ſo mani- 
feſtly intereſted to make him be- 
lieve ſo Thus true it is, that 
old ſounds often fatally retain an 
influence, after that the original 


; Cauſe of them has ceafed and . 


niſned. In ſhort, the Whigs, or 
rather the Mock-whigs of the 
times, knew perfectly their ad- 
vantage, and had neither the 
ſpirit nor the honour of diſdaining 
to take it, in giving to the Tories 
that opprobrious name of Faco- 
bites, which was at once ſo falſe, 
and ſo fit to injure them with the 
multitude, who are generally go- 
verned by ſounds, without ſtand- 
ing to examine the propriety of 
them. Neither could the Tories, 
with the like efficacy, by way 
of repriſals, recriminate on the 
Whigs the appellation of Repub- 
licans, which, ſtrong as it is of li- 
berty, ſtands very juſtly rather 
a term of favour with the people, 
than of reproach, there being no 
objection to it, but its being a 
moſt ridiculous chimera, to expect 
from the diſintereſtedneſs of ſuch 
patriots as the times produce, the 
new modelling aconſtitution Which 
ſeems ſo 1 naturalized to 
this country. 

Another cauſe of the Tories 
averſion tothe whig- miniſtry of the 
day, was that at once irkſome and 
ſcandalous ſituation of being com- 
pelled by an evident neceſſity for a 
government of ſome kind, to ſub- 
mit to the adminiſtration of per- 
ſonzges whom they had a right to 
deſpiſe, if but for their being ſo 
like to themfelves; for nothing 
is more certain than that in the 
points of avarice and ambition 


abolition of that falſe and per- 


they were p:etty near upon a 


par : 
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par: and as to worthleſineſs and 
inſignificance, after the Tories 


loſs of lord Bolingbrokethro' his con- 


tempt of them, and of Sir William 
Wyndham, by a natural demiſe, they 
had not a ſingle man of great abili- 
ties or talents, left. Their adver- 


es were not a jot better off: 
nothing could be more deſpicable, 


in general, than the heads of the 
Whigs, except the heads of the 


Tories. This very circumſtance 


did not a little eontribute to gall 
theſe laſt. It muſt naturally — 
them the more to find the king, 
the nation, and themſelves, ſhame- 
fully ſubjected to the meaneſt and 
Joweſt of men, who had no ge- 
nius, no idea of keeping their ſu- 
periority but by the moſt execrable 
of all tenures, that of a corrup- 
tion, fatally for this country reduc- 
ed into a ſyſtem, with ſuch amaz- 
ing effrontery, that it was avow- 
edly erected into a political neceſ- 
fity, and went currently under the 
ſpecification of charges of govern- 
ment. Upon which occaſion it 1s 
but fair, it is but juſt, to obſerve 
that the two firſt authors ar.d con- 
ductors of this noble plan of go- 
verning preciſely by corruption, 
were not themſelves avaricious. 


The firſt, it is true, in proportion 


to his orign, made an aſtoniſhing 
great proviſion for his family and 
friends, but was himſelf clear 
and untainted with that vice of 
little ſouls. The other, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who had ſerved his appren- 
ticefhip under him, was not only 
profuſe of his own fortune, but 
had the merit of being very unlike 
Catiline, in the other point, ſince 
he was never accuſed of coveting 
that of others. Both theſe miniſ- 
ters then, themſelves perſonally un- 
infected with avarice, contented 


. 


themſelves with being pandars to 


that of others: and both were far 
from ſcrupulous in laviſhing the 
public money, and in proſtituting 


the offices of the nation, to the 


purpoſes of adminiſtration, a word 
which at bottom prineipally meant 
their own continuation in power. 
A power from which their ſove- 
reign was not a whit more ex- 
empt than the maſs of his ſubjects, 
the Tories conſequently included; 
who, as fond as they might be 
ſuppoſed of ſlavery, might not 
however be overpleaſed with ſuch 
a ſtate of enſlavement to the moſt 
worthleſs of their fellow - ſubjects. 
Nor was it any thing leſs. The 


king himſelf like a negroe, or ra- 
ther worſe yet, as heir accomplice; 
in fleecing the nation for the moſt 


ing this country over head and ears 
into debt and danger by continen- 
tal broils and embaraſſment, had 
abſolutely not a ſingle view, 
or any thing like a view but get- 
ting money, to be lamentably 
thrown away in loans rendered ir- 
recoverable by the falſe policies and 


abſurdity of the very meaſures, on 
which the pretext for getting that 


money was founded. By this mi- 
ſerable hank. I ſay, on their ſove-- 


reign, did theſe miniſters tyran- 


nize over him, and rob his peo- 
ple! And this they had the im- 
pudence to attempt and ſucceed 


in paſſing for / rwice, yes, /ervice 
to both! This they called by 
the reſpectable name of his Ma- 
jeſty's Government, when, in fact, 
they made him conſtantly feel that 


the public meaſures and offices of 


the ſtate, were more at their own 
diſpoſal than his, who in conſide- 
ration 


miniſters of that time treated the 


unnational purpoſes, or rather for 
no purpoſe at all. For the plung- 
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ration of the ſum they had engaged | certain, wavering power, as was 
to procure for his own very filly | at bottom nothing better than a 
uſe, or rather miſuſe, ſeemed to | diſhonourabledependence: degrad- 
have farmed out to them the whole | ed into the character of occaſionally 
authority of the crown, with the | a cringing /ubaltern to his own mi- 
revenue and credit of the nation, | niſters Yet ſuch was his tenaciouſ- 
of both which they made a molt | neisof his fatal ſyſtem of having the 
dreadful havock ; as now fatally | Hanoverian and German troops 
appears from the fate of the na- | ſtand as often and as long as he could 
tional debt, the greateſt part by | in the Britiſh pay-books, that feel- 
much of which was incurred, not | ing himſelf in chains, he had not 
only unneceſſarily to the political | the political courage to break 
intereits of this country, but di- them; but ſacrificed every other 
rectly contrarggto them. Unfortu- | conſideration to his predominant 
nately for this country, the bane- | chimera,. a chimera ruinous to 
ful glare of ſucceſſes, attended by | this country, ruinous even to Ha- 
the wrefiſtible valour of the Bri- | nover itſelf, and eſpecially diſho- 
tith nation, ſo dazzled the com- | nourable to his head; | don't ſay, 
monalty, as to render them blind | to his heart, becauſe it is pre- 
to the eternal reproach they were | ſumable, that his heart was much 
incurring to the national policy. | the beſt of the two. 
Then it was that the rankeſt trea- Unfortunately then, for their 
{on to this country was not only | country, there were found ſome 
authoriſed by the parliament, re- | men of power and of a popu- 

| warded by the crown, but ap- larity gained by their being of 


plauded and paid for by the peo- | Whig-familics, who had influence 


ple, wha conſenting to the miſ- | enough to perſuade the king, that 
chief that was done to them, thank- | to carry his moſt unroyal point, it 
fully ſuffered themſelves to be was neceſſary to arm them with 
fleeced and ſent to the ſhambles | his authority, and to leave them 
in a Cauſe that was diametrically | the means of diſpoſing of every 
oppoſite to that of their coun- | thing for that purpoſe. 


try. Nay, his late Majeſty ſeem- At this fatal epoch commen- 


ed endeared to them by the very |ces the merely nominal reign of 
meaſures that were the moſt detri- j our kings, and the real one of 
mental to them; which is not quite their miniſters, the Mock-whigs, 
inconſiſtent with the procedure of | who, falſe to their ſovereign, falſe 
a people by whom we have ſeen | to their country, falſe to that ever- 
another ſovereign, abuſed by his | reſpe:table name of True Whigs, 
loving ſubjects, for preciſely thoſe, contracted an infinitely worſe 
very points for which, well-conſi- guilt than that of attempting to 
dered, they ought to have erected | deſtroy the conſtitution by overt- 
to him a ſtatue in their hearts. acts of violence, immediately to be 

The truth nowever is, that his felt and conſequently to be oppoſ- 
late majeſty was himſelf ſenſi- ed; they progeedel by that ſilent 
ble of his having been by his ſap of corruption, at onee fo diſ- 
miniſters reduced to the condi- honourable to the ſeducers and to 
tion of fuch.a precarious, un- the ſeduced. 
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Vet with all the horrors of this 
means of government, reduced in- 
to ſyſtem and method, there was 
mixed ſomething exquiſitely ridi- 
culous and farcical. 

Let any one try, what is very 
eaſy, to figure to himſelf, and then 
not 2 (which one would 
imagine rather difficult) at the 
ſcene of one of theſe hoary ab- 
ſurd miniſters of corruption, fit- 
ting with all the ſolemnity and 


_ {well of ſtate-airs, at a deſk, with 


a liſt of the candidates for the 
Houſe of Commons before him, 
when ſomething of the nature of 
the following ſoliloquy on the 
canvaſs might be ſafely ſworn to 
have paſſed. | 

& This man will never do; he 
« is too ſhrewd, too ſenſible, too 
c untractable: he will never ſub- 
«© mit to vote plumb as we ſhall di- 


cc rect him. He will have the 


« impudence to think for him- 
« ſelf, and for what he calls his 
« Country. He is to be kept out 
© at any rate, coſt what it will. 
te Clap the obeliſk of reprobation 
« + on his name.” — Now to the 
next. 

“ This man's preat-grandfa- 
< ther and grandfather were To- 
<< x1es; ſet him down for a rank 
* TFacobite ; not that I imagine he 
<< cares, at bottom, more for James, 


than I do for George; or has a 


jot more of principle than my- 
c ſelf; but ] do not like his con 
cc nex1ons: he will hold himſelf 


cheaper bargain. He 1s out of 
© the queſtion. 


4 Oh! as for Mr. Double, he is 
* rather a ſlippery card. There 
* can be no hold on him but by 
his intereſt, on our coming 


„ up to his price; which is 


co 
c 


«cs 
«c 
cc 
cc 
66 
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up too high: I can get a 


3 


not a very modeſt one. How- 
ever, though he can abſolutely 
do us no ſervice, he may do us 
a deviliſh deal of miſchief. 
Mark him D for Dubious, 
that we may deal eventually 
with him. If we cannot pre- 
vent the making him a mem- 
ber, we are, at the worſt, ſure 
of buying him ready made. 

„As for you, Mr. —, if 1 
am not miſtaken, your terms 


are inadmiſſible. Let me ex 


amine my tariff, or book of 
rates, which contains the price 
current of all the honeſty and 
patriotiſm in the kingdom. 

(Turns over the leaves alpha- 

 beticaliy.) | 

* Oh, this man will never do! 
A place at the treaſury- board, 


and two couſins to be made, 


the one a commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms, the other a lord of 
trade and. plantations! s'death! 
He comes too dear. It will 
coſt the treaſury leſs to keep him 
out. Orders to gay borough- 
managers accordingly. 

„Oh! are you there Sir Si- 


mon? You are perfectly ſafe; 


This fellow is not a degree re- 
moved from an ideot. All the 
better; he will be the more pli- 


able, or at leaſt the leſs greaſ- 


ing will ſerve. For though 
this wretch, this fool of for- 
tune has an immenſe eſtate, he 
thinks he has a right not to 
give us his vote and intereſt 
for nothing. Well! well! no 


matter, a feather, a ribbon, 


a cockade in the militia will 


bind him ours. He ſhall have 


it. Mark him with a broad M 


for miniſterial. 


Lord Faddle ! he too is ours, 
or indeed any body's that is not 
| © aſhamed 


ih dM. as 15 


“ aſhamed of buying ſo bad a 
* bargain. This fly, bred from 
5 the putrefaction of the times, 
6 was a little troubleſome at firſt ; 
* but has made amends ſince his 
e being allowed to perch on the 
«« ftate-wheel, and has taken a 
<<. ſolemn oath (which there is no 
fear of his violating) of Paſſive- 
« obedience and Non-reſiſtance 
to every miniſtry that will not 
4 take his place from him. He 
«« is what may be called a mini/te- 
« rial Tory. The M therefore 
for him. e 

„ Good lack! pretty Mr. 
„ Fidget! This is one of the 
* court gicking-plailtrs He 
«© muſt ſtand, becauſe there is no 
6c getting rid of him. Who could 


« door to ſuch a ſoft, ſupple, ob- 


te ſequious thing, who never once 


* offends ? 80 dove-like, ſo in- 


* nocent withal, that he has all 
te the- alrs of one that might, oc- 
«« caſiogally, with great decency 
and propriety hand a chamber- 
6 utenii] to the maids of honour, 
However, it is a dead vote for 
“ any court: ſo let it paſs, 

« What art thou too on the 
* ranks, tremendous VM hier? 
“Shall he ſtand or not? Ay, that's 
« the queſtion. - Prevent his get- 
*£ ting a ſeat, I am afraid I can- 
fe not. There is a family-en- 


6 gagement in the way. 1 have 


c 


offered the fellow for relinquiſh- 
ing his chance of coming in, a 
„ commiſſion and a couple of 
* thouſand pounds, which is all 
* the money more than he is 
* worth for any good he can ever 
„ do. But then he has a natural 
* turbulence of temper, and an 
f© eternal bluſter in his tongue, 
$ that will gall our court- party. 


nd in his heart to refuſe the 
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He would not, however, bite 


at my offer. Determined to be 
a rank adventurer in politics, 
of which he knows as little as [ 
do, he has taken it into his 
head, that he will be able to 
get more by his campaigns in 
the houſe than in the field. 
And, faith, I believe him He 
has that kind of ſonorous ban- 
ter, and words without 1deas, 
which ſuit the nonſenſe of the 
times. Beſides, as he has not a 

ain of principle, he is ſure of 
ö It is the impoſture, 
not the reality of patriotiſm 
that now goes down with the 
commonalty. They love the 
word, but deteſt the thing. I he 
very people that would make 
an idol of the man that ſhould 
attempt, in virtue of a few un- 
meaning ſounds to fool their 
credulity, would with the moſt 
ſerene indifference ſee a Ham- 
den, or a Sidney, lay their heads 


down on the block, for the li- 


cc 
cc 


UL 
cc 


berties and political ſalvation 
of this country. — Be it ſo then; 


I muſt take the chance of occa- 
ſionally buying Whiffler off; 
and, if I read him right, bought 
he is to be, though but for a 
time ; ſince no ties, no obliga- 


tions, are likely to fix that eter- 


nal weather- cock.“ 


In this manner, or much in 
this manner, you may paint to 
yourſelf one of theſe veteran 
leaders of the bands of corruption, 
abſorbed in the noble employ of 
ſcanning the merits of Rates 
in order for packing a parliament, 
not to ſerve, but to betray the 


real intereſts of his country, un- 


mercifully reprobating abilities, 
talents, integrity, all kind of real 
merit; in ſhort, favourable only 


do 
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£0 venality, to inſignificance, idio- 
tim, pliancy, and worthleſſneſs. 
And this diſpoſition of things, 
theſe drivellers took to be the ſub- 
lime of all policy, the very quin- 


teſſence of covernment ; and thus 


it was, that they formed times after 
their own hearts, times of which 


we ate at this moment feeling the 


fatal influence, by their eaſily 
traceable connexions with the diſ- 
contents of the preſent ones. 


Thus it was, that the fate of this 


great nation was by a kind of moſt 
ſlavithly unroyal compact, put 
into the molt worthleis and the 


mo!t polluted hands. The per- 


manent inteieſts of the people were 
ſacriſiced to private avarice, to 


-weakneſs, to vaniiy, and to the 
blind madneſs of the moment. Li- 


terature, genius, uſeful know- 
ledge, ſound policy, were all drag- 
ged down in the dirt, or languiſhed 
in obſcurity, Every thing was re- 


ſolved into parliamentary intereſt. 


The miniſters and depoſitaries of 
the royal authority, were either 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing merit, 
or where they were forced to ſee 
it, took umbrage at it, and deteſt- 
ed it the more 2 

their power to deſpiſe it. and for 
their being ſenſible, that they 
could not but be themſelves deſ- 
piſed by thoſe Who had the ſolid 
ſuperiority of ſuch an advantage 


over them. All real patriotiſm 


being a reproach to them, was 
attempted to be ridiculed by them; 
it is eaſy to conceive with how good 
a grace. 

in the mean while, the public 
affairs, and even the national ſpi- 
ric, could not but ſuffer by ſuch a 
ſtate of things. Evety thing lan- 
guiſhed ; every nerve of govern- 
ment was relaxed. The political 
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body, in ſkort, had all the air of 
a corple in putrefaction | 
Whoſoever conſiders the channel 
in which things have long run, will 
readily allow, that there is no af- 
fected acrimony, no caricature in 
this repreſentation of them ; col- 
laterally, however, to which it is 
requiſite to remind the reader of 
one attack which the Mock-whigs 
had to ſuſtain from the Tories; 
becauſe the conſequences cf that 
circumſtance continuing to this 
inſtant, have greatly contributed 
to revive the exploded diſtinction 
of thoſe party-appellations; with- 
-out which revival, the mention 
of them would be little better 
than offering to the public old al- 
manacks. , 
Ever ſince. the time that from 
the acceſſion of the late king to 
the throne, the Whig miniſters, 
as they were moſt falſely called, 
continued their hold of power, by 
their hank on his ruling and ex- 
tremely filly paſſion, of getting 
money from Britain to throw 1t 
away upon his German meaſures, 
which were beyond all conception 
abſurd and ruinous, while all the 
counſels that humoured this non- 
ſenſe, were rank treaſon againſt 
this country ; thoſe miniſters, | 
ſay, were not contented with ſub- 
jecting only their king to their ar- 
bitrary direction, and with fleecing 
the nation in his name, without 
meaſure or mercy, but they ex- 
tended their indignities to prince 
Frederic, the heir- apparent, whom 
they treated with the utmoſt ne- 
glect, contempt, and inſolence. 
This was the more inſupportable 
to that prince from them, for that 
independently of his natural claim 
from his birth and rank, to ſome 
ſhare in his father's counſels, and 
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in the affairs of ſtate, there was in 


thoſe ideots who had uſurped the 

lead of things, ſolely on the ſtrength 

of a ſyſtem of corruption for which 

they deſerv'd the higheſtreſentment 
of their country, nothing to be diſ- 
covered that could juſtify the con- 
fidence of either his father or of the 
nation. Their abilities, their ta- 
lents, were manifeſtly much be- 
neath mediocrity; and as to princi- 
ples, they were never ſuſpected of 


any. | 
| Be it here parenthetically ob- 


ſerved, that it was not long after- 
wards that they extended their in- 


jurious uſage to the duke of Cum- 


berland, who gave them no other 
provocation for it, than his having 
procured to this country a ſolemn 


diſpenſation from our interfering | 
with the continent ; in his opera- | corruption, as bein 
tions on which, for the dee, are wotſt ways of attacking their dar- 

tion of his father's dominions, he ling und juſtly ſacred LIBERTY. 


was ſo cruelly deſerted by them; 


cruelly, I ſay, conſidering the hor- this his laudable view of aſſerting 
rid and inconſiſtent part they af- his own dignity, of reſcuing his 
ja father out of ſuch infamous hands, 


terwards took; a diſpenſation for 
which, a ſtatue to him of ſolid 


gold ought not to have been Britiſh ſyſtem on truly Britiſh 
foundations, ſoon found what it 


thought too much, by a grateful 
and conſiderate nation. 

But to return to prince Frederic, 
nothing could then be more na- 
tural, nor more conſequential, 
than for him to reſent injuries, at 
once not only perſonal to him- 


ſelf, and to a father held in fo 
| ſcandalous a ſubjection by ſuch a 


ſet of men, but deſtructive to a na- 
tion, the welfare of which could 
not but be dear to him, and of 
whole greateſt intereſt and honour 
they were palpably making a 
dreadful havock. Under ſo many 
provocations and excitals, that 
really well-intentioned Prince 


ſufficient match againſt an admi- 


tuating their inſinuation, nothing 


thought it even his duty to op- 


| ſen his authority, but to defeat 
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poſe a junto who were actually 
reducing himſelf to a mere cypher 
in the ſtate, and uſin 
yet worſe, in governing him by 
counſels againſt the nation, againſt 
even Hanover; counſels which 
being calculated to no purpoſe, 
nor anſwering any end, bur that 


of nurſing the moſt pernicious and 


the moſt falſe of all ſyſtems, could 
only be ſupported by a corruption 
worthy of them, and ought to 
have made the authors die with 
ſhame, if of ſhame they had been 


| ſuſceptible, for daring to autho- 


riſe their iniquities with ſo re- 
ſpectable a name as that of Whigs; 
while nothing 1s more certain, nor 


indeed more notorious, than that 


the clear ſpirit of the real Whigs ; 
ſternly ſpurns even the idea of 
one of the 


However, prince Frederic in 


and eſpecially of replacing the 


was very natural for him to ex- 
pect, that he and the few 1mpar- 
tialifts whom ſo good a cauſe could 
attach to him, in a country where 
corruption was become ſo univer- 
ſally predominant, were hardly a 


niſtration authoriſed by his king 
and father, into whom it was not 
very difficult for them to inſtil a 
jealouſy on the firſt alarm given 
them by the prince's declaration 
againſt them ' ney had for eie c- 


more to do than to repreſent his 
dehgns as tending not only to lei- 


C | thoſe 


his father 
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which it was in fact impoſſible to 


prince for many reaſons, beſides 


birth, their rank, their quality of 
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Thoſe ſchemes of his which were 
the cauſe of their tenure of power, 
which he had paſſionately at heart, | 


too ſoon, and too effectually fruſ- 
trated and exploded. 

In this fituarion of things it 
was, that the Tories entered in at 
the breach between father and ſon 
into the Prince's court. The ge- 
nerality of the party known by 
that name, long ſick of that exe- 
crable ae and treaſonable 
folly of an attachment to a family 
excluded from the throne with all 
the ſanction of the laws, and eſpe- 
cially with all the recommenda- 
tion of common-ſenſe, were glad 
of an occaſion of offering their 
ſervice to the undoubted heir of 
the houſe of Hanover; a houſe, to 


ſhow greater loyalty and more cor- 
dial affection, than by delivering 
the reigning head of it from the 
defpokifi of a miniſtry unmerci- 
fully exerciſed over him at the 
expence of a corrupted and ſacri- 
ficed country. 

This tender of ſervice muſt have 
been the more acceptable to that 


its favouring his preſent views. It 
could not but be pleaſing to him, 
that a party which had been 
reckoned enemies to his family, 
were, in contempt of their old and 
reputed prejudices, giving to him, 
the preſumptive heir of it, pledges 
of their future loyalty and gocd 
will, without any the leaſt reaſon- 
able cauſe of ſuſpicion, as by their 


gentlemen, they might be preſum- 
ed above ſo infamous and ſo baſe a 


„ TER 
to what purpoſe betray him? To 
favour a Jacobite cauſe, proſcribed 
by the juſteſt of all laws; and the 


and which could not have been } ſucceſs of which could only in- 


volve the whole nation, them- 
ſelves in courſe included, in uni- 
verſal ſlavery and perdition ? 
The prince then cordially em- 
braced their offers of ſervice, with 
a ſincerity the more meritorious 
in him, for its being ſo rare among 
princes, and with a gratitude 
which is ſtill more rare, ſince he 
ever after continued to give them 
credit even for the ſervices they 
did not do him, but which they 
meant to do him. The truth 1s, 
that he ſaw in thoſe Tory converts 
ſome principle, ſome ſenfibility to 
honour; whereas, among the 
mock-whigs, even ſo much as the 
pretenſion to either, were out of 
the queſtion, and exploded with 
ridicule. The flag of defiance to 


in their camp of corruption. 

Yet ſurely nothing was ever ſa 
contemptible, and ſo abſurd as the 
conduct of the miniſters of that kid- 
ney on this occaſion ; but in thoſe 
portentous times, 1t was only the 
more ſucceſsful for being ſo. 

Let us examine ſome particu- 
lars of it. h 

Firſt, On the alarm given of 
the Tories getting into Leiceſter- 
houſe, the mock-whigs played off 
with amazing ſucceſs the old ſtale 
and baſe trick cf availing them- 
ſelves of the popular prejudice ; 

they had even ſo thorough a con- 
| tempt of the underſtanding of the 
people, as to ſuppoſe them capable 
of ſwallowing ſuch a monſtrous 


fiction, as that the heir-apparent 


duplicity, as that of ſeizing ſuch an 
opportunity only to betray a prince, 
who was nobly truſting them. And 


of the reigning houſe of Hanover 
was joining the Jacobites, in fa- 
vour of the proſcribed houſe of 


Stuart; 


all patriotiſm was openly hoiſted | 
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Stuart; and, what is more, found tyrants over his father, that prince 
ideots to believe them. The proof Frederic directed his oppoſition. 
they offered of this accuſation was ; He has been accuſed, yes, accuſed, 
not ſo much impudent, as it was j of having wiſhed to replace the 
impudence itſelf, in their making ſtate on the broad baſis of abili- 
it a cxiterion of loyalty to the ac- j ties and good intentions to the 
tual king, the paſlive acquieſcence f nation, in ſcorn and contempt of 
in his being manifeſtly ridden and | the little narrow dirty channels of 
conſtantly inſulted by them, the | party, and eſpecially of that cor- 
pretended Whigs, who boaſted of | rupiion which his adverſaries had 
having placed him upon the | ſet up as the fe-quo-non engine of 
throne. A circumſtance, which government. This accaſation was 
had ir even been the truth, was, no calumny, it is hiſtorical truth. 
conſidering the uſe they were | This was his true, his noble de- 
themſelves making of it, by reign- | ſign, to have not a minifterial par- 


ing in his name, and eſfpeciaily ! liament, but a parliamentary mi- 


tyrannizing over himſelf, rather niſtry (which rather makes a dif- 
a groſs injury, than a benefit with ; ference) a miniſtry agrecable to, 


which they had any right to up- ! and approved by an unpacked, in- 


braid him. He might muck more : dependent, and uncorrupt par- 
juſtly have employed the apo- liament. It was purely in this 
ſtrophe to them, that Sixtus V. | public ſpirit, that he availed him- 


did to the Cardinal Colonna, who 
was reproaching him, on his re- 
fuſal to be led by the noſe by him, 
with his being indebted to him for 


{elf of the aſſiſtance of the Tories, 
who, by the bye, were no longer 
any more what is underſtood by 
the obnoxious appellation of To- 


the papal crown: Well, fir, if ries, than their adverſaries were 


& to be pope.” 

And yet this very ſyſtem of in- 
ſlavement of king and people to 
miniſterial © drivellers, has been 
urged, and continues at this very 
moment to be urged, with equal 
modeſty and truth, as the pre- 
ferable and only ſyſtem favourable 


„you made me pope, ſuffer me 


what is underſtood by the reſpecta- 
ble term of Whigs. | 

This ſituation however of par- 
ties, habitually conſtituted what 
might be called a civil war, though 
a bloodleſs one; a dry war, carried 
on with words, with invectives, 
with cabais, and eſpecially with 
great effuſions of nonſenſe on both 


a direct attack on the conſtitu- Frederic was, b 


to the liberty and welfare of both ſides; for not to be partial to 
king and people; and that any either, it was hardly poſſible to 
departure from it in the king was , be worſe ſeconded than prince 
n th rede. y the political 

tion, and an alarm ſufficient for forces of Leiceſter-houſe. He had 
the ſubjects to ſtand to their arms, not a man ab:ut him, whether of 
and defend this chaſte Diana of the reputed Tories, or of the pure 
theirs, firſt ſet up for worſhip by.. and fimple courtiers, that had a 
her prieſts the mock-whigs, with head above the ſtandard of medio- 
all their hierarchy of miniſters. ! crity; moſt of them were lament- 
It was then againit theſe de- ably and infinitely beneath it. 
ceivers of the people, againſt theſe , True it is, that the futility of the 


C2 miniſtry 
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miniſtry of St. James's was not a 
jot leſs; but then they had on 
their ſide the ſuperiority of num- 
bers, the advantage of poſſeſſion 


4 


not receiving thankfully on his 
bended knees the daggers they 
were planting in his heart, with 
the aggravating mockery of pro- 


of power, and the name of the ſo- feſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion, at 
vereign. It was then abſolutely a +* the ſame inſtant that they were di- 


Civil war of triflers imbattled a 


; 


ainſt triflers, in which the ma- 


"_— accuſing him of a miſpriſion of 
treaſon, in ſuffering his ſervants 


jority, and the worſt cauſe, as to plan the enſlavement of the na- 
uſual, ultimately prevailed, but | tion, and the — his ſubjects 


not till after various bickerings of their moſt ſacre 


privileges : 


and ſucceſſes, much beneath the i with what truth, let thoſe deter- 


dignity of hiſtory, beneath even 


the remembrance of ſuch egre- 
gious traſh. 

Prince Frederic unhappily dy- 
ing, an inviolable tenderneſs for 
his memory, and a paſſion for 
ſignalizing an attachment to what- 
ever had appeared to be his will 
and pleaſure, engaged the Prin- 
ceſs Dowager to continue that con- 
ſtant regard for the Tories, which 
ſhe had obſerved in her huſband. 
Politically ſpeaking, ſhe perhaps 
carried this partiality too far. For 
you have undoubtedly in that 

ind of inherited predilection of 
hers, though founded on ſo vir- 
tuous, ſo amiable a motive, the 
principal ſource of all the execrable 
calumnies, of all the brutal cow- 
ardly outrages, which have ſince 
been ſhowered upon her, with more 
than ſavage barbarity, in the in- 
ſulting a elpleſs woman, a ſtran- 


ger, conſequently the more under 


the national protection and the 
mother of a king, who, without 
the ſnadow of a provocation, has 
been ſtabbed to the heart through 
her ſide. A king to whom, to com- 
plete the joke, it has been imput- 


ed as 2 crime, and even as black 


ingratitude to the Whigs, for their 
giving to his family that precious 
crown, which has been made ſo 
comfortable to him, his majeſty's 


— 
* 


mine who will but on their own 
knowledge reflect on what he him- 
ſelf muſt have ſuffered; a prince, 
ſurely, leſs oppteſſing than op- 
preſſed, more ſinned againſt than 
66 fenning.” | 

Amcr.g other reports, it has 
been propagated, that his educa- 


tion had taken too much of the 


tincture of Tory principles, from 
the predominance of certain per- 
ſonages at that, court, who were 
ſuſpected of retaining ſome of the 
old leaven of that party. It may 
be ſo. But certainly, if a ten- 


derneſs for deſpotiſm may be reck- 


oned among their principles, one 
of the firſt acts of his majeſty's 
government in his increaſing the 
independence of the judges on his 
will and pleaſure, 1s not among 
the ſymptoms of his being infected 
with ſo foul a madneſs. If, again, 
one of the characteriſtics of the 
Tories, be a taint of ſacobitiſm, 
a leaning towards the houſe of 
Stuart, 1t muſt have been rather 
unconſequential and injudicious in 
them (of being both which they 
are however very capable) to have 
given to his majeſty the earlieſt 
and ſtrongeſt impreſſions of ſuch a 
manifeſt indifference and uncon- 
cern for his electoral dominions, 
as was the moſt likely to fix the 
houſe of Hanover for ever on the 

throne 
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throne of Great Britain, as well 
as to endear him, eſpecially to the 
hearts of his ſubjects, neither as 
an Engliſh, nor as a Scotch, nor 
as an jriſh king, but as a truly 
Britiſh king, the common father 
of a great and undivided people, 
without any ſuch mean, illiberal, 
local diſtinctions, as by paying a 
ſtupidly treacherous court to any 
one part, only tend to weaken the 
whole. 

Nor ſhould it eſcape obſerva- 
tion, that the cultivating this juſt, 
this political preference of Bri- 
tain, his place of nativity, over 
Hanover, to which he has a ſo 


much leſs natural tie, is, in fact, 


laying the axe to the root of cor- 
ruption, by removing that capital 
cauſe of it, which in the late reign 


produced ſo many follies and ſo 
many evils, and which there are 


ſtill numbers who do not bluſh to 
regret, not only becauſe corrup- 
tion being their element, like that 
of other vermin, they cannot well 


live out of it; but, becauſe they | 


look upon an attempt to free the 
court from any neceſſity of it, as 
an injury to the privileges of the 
people, whom they allow to de- 
teſt it in theory, while they with 
them practically to adore it. 

It is pleaſant enough, however, 
to hear the party, or the ſucceſſors 


of that party, who firſt gave being 
and ſtability to the ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption, in a fine patriot tone, 


fling the reproach of corrupt at the 
head of a parliament, who at the 
very worſt could not be more cor- 
rupt, nor the cauſe of more cor- 
ruption than they themſelves had 
notoriouſly been. | 

To judge however of the cul- 
ture of the plant by thoſe fruits 
juſt mentioned, our ſovereign's 
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education muſt not only have eſ- 
caped the taint of Tory princi- 
ples, but have received very ſa- 
lutary impreſſions. I wiſh I could 
with truth add, that another ad- 
vice attributed to his counſellors, 
had been as punctually followed 
in the practice, as it was admired 
in the theory: it was this, that 
without any reſpect of party, the 
miniſters, or ſervants of the ſtate, 
ſhould be choſen from among ſuch 
as were evidently poſſeſſed of the 
greateſt talents and abilities to 
ſerve their country. Inſtead of 
adhering to which, the Cocoa-tree 
appeared to have been ſwept, for 
the very refuſe of the Tory-party ; 
and ſo many obnoxious perſonages 
were taken into place and favour, 
as gave a foul Tory- complexion 
to the court and miniſtry ; a cir- 
cumſtance highly abſurd and im- 
political, and which could not fail 


of not only alarming the jealouſy 
of the mock-whigs ; who, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſcorn and contempt 
due to them, retained flill influ- 
ence enough to do miſchief ; but, 
what was much worſe, of giving 
diſguſt to the real Whigs, for whom 
it is impoſſible to have too high a 


reſpect, their principles being in- 


finitely above either court-ſervili- 
ty, or factious ferment. They are 
the true and only nationaliſts, for 
patriotiſm is never party. 

As this was really a great ſole- 
ciſm in the court, and that the 
perſonages ſo choſen had nothing 
in them of talents or abilities to 
atone for the injudiciouſneſs of the 
choice of them, conſidered in the 
light of party-prejudice ; while 
there might have been found num- 
bers of known clear ſpirited unex- 
ceptionable ſubje&s, the reception 
of whom into place and confi- 
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dence could not have been ſo glar- 
ingly contradictory to the court 
profeſſions of a deſire ro abohih 
party-diſtinctions; I here men- 
tion it from that perfect ſpirit of 
candour, that would not ſuffer me 
to ſuppreſs a truth againſt one par- 
ty more than againſt the other. 
But then to make this falſe ſtep, 
which was manifeſtly N to an 
exceſs of filial regard to his father's 
friends, a handle for accuſing the 
ſovereign himſelf, the actual head 
of the houſe of Hanover, of be- 
ing, through rank ſtupidity, for 


there can be no other way of ac- 


counting for it, in a plot with Ja- 
cobites to bring in the houſe of 
Stuart, to the dethronement of 
himſelf and family, is ſuch a ſtrain 
of abandoned impudence and par- 
ty-rage, as could not be broached 


by any who did not take the peo- 


ple to he at leaſt as ſtupid as ſuch 
a charge ſuppoſes the ſovereign to 
be. To which abſurdity, in fact, 
rather to be ſpurned with ſcorn 
and ridicule, than to be ſeriouſly 
treated, there has been added the 
horror of joining the king's own 
mother in the treaſonable conſpi- 
racy, at once againſt a nation to 
which ſo numerous an iſſue as 
her's muſt have abundantly and 
excluſively naturalized her affec- 
tion, and againſt a ſon at this mo- 
ment cruelly abuſed for an exceſs 
of filial reverence to her, as if he 
had too much ſunk the king in 
the ſon I do not aſk whether it 
is poſſible to invent ſuch execrable 
nonſenſe ? It is plain it has been 
invented; but the wonder is, that 
there could be found either among 
the loweſt of the human race in 
rank, or in intellects, that could 
have ſo credulous a ſwallow, or 


among the higher claſſes of life, the calumny to be no calumny. 
| 


men ſo degenerate, ſo ignoble, 
ſo loſt to all ſenſibility of honour, 
or of reſpect to their own birth, or 
but of common humanity, that 
for the ſake of deriving a miſerable 
momentary advantage to their par- 
ty, from ſuch an impreſſion on a 
deceived populace, could foment 
or connive at it; or even ſtand 


the ſmirk of ſecret pleafure, and 
ſee the king and his mother treat- 


cruelty, ſuch brutal indignities, as 
any foreign prince, his moſt mor- 
tal enemy, and at actual war with 
him, would from a principle of 
humanity, hold it a diſhonour to 
himſelf to ſuffer in his dominions. 

| am not here playing the 
Quixote of the virtue of any prince 
or princeſs on earth. It has hard- 
ly poſſible to have a meaner opi- 
nion of courts, and the heads of 
them in general, than | have; but 
I would have juſtice done to every 
one, to kings, if but as men, not 
as kings ; nay, I would wiſh it 
done even to miniſters, or any 
other malefactors. If miniſters 
are to be hunted down, give them 
at leaſt law; do not deliver them 
up to be worried by the mob: but 


their families ; and, aboveall, that 
of a family which is not a private 
one; a family in which the con- 
ſtitution having centered the re- 
preſentation of the national dig- 
nity, every nobleman, every com- 


his own honour perſonally wound- 
ed and inſulted: every true gen- 
tleman, in ſhort, would reject with 
ſcorn the idea of the mother of 
his greateſt enemy being treated 


on his account, even if he believed 


as 


by with unconcern, if not with 


ed in his own capital with ſuch. 


eſpecially ſpare the honour of 


moner of Britain, might well think 
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as the mother of our unfortunate 


king has been, who has ſo little 


deſerved it of any of his ſubjects. 


It has been urged with all the 


inveteracy, and eſpecially wi-h all 


the abſurdity and blindneſs of 


party-rage, that the ſcandalous 
charge on the mother of our ſove- 
reign, had not the matter of fact 


itſelf for its object, which detach- 


edly conſidered, could not be the 
concern of the public; but that 


the /ecret influen e, which was ſup- 


poſed the conſequence of it, ſo far 
as it pernictouſly affected the pub- 
lic meaſures, was juſtly matter of 
animadverſion, - 8 
T hoſe who reſort to this plea, 
never ſtand to conſider the baſe- 
neſs, the injuſtice to their own 
cauſe, in their recourſe to a pro- 
blematic queſtion of calumny, in 
order to eltabliſh their complaint 
of bad meaſures, inſtead of begin- 
ning with at once ſpecifying and 
attacking thoſe meaſures with fair 


arms, and with all the energy and 


all the powers of the conſtitution. 
Impeach the authors of them with- 


out mercy. The nation is not, as 


yet, inſlaved enough to ſtand upon 
ceremony with treaſon or with 


traitors, No degree, no eminence 


of birth or rank ought to protect 
them. But do not debaſe ſo great, 
ſo noble a point, as the public 
cauſc, with vile private ſcandal, 
It was ſuggeſted, that corruption 
and treaſon had been employed 
in making the laſt. peace, Will 
any one ſay, that the parliament 
however corrupt, hawever - unauely 
influenced, did, in favour of tne 
delinquents, how high in blood, 


how powerful in rank, how opu- 


lent in fortune foever, brow-beat 


or diſcourage any light that could 


be given in jo black a charge! 


Did they not even invite it? Was 
there any attempt to ſmother the 
truth ? 


Surely this great, this generous, 


this equitable people, would not 
wiſh to any one the loſs of life, or 
of what 1s dearer than life, of cha- 


"rafter, upon merely an accuſation 


without proof. 

Was the peace a bad one? The 
diſcuſſion of that point being no 
object of theſe ſheets, it is here 
only in point to obſerve, that who- 
ever thought it a bad one, had an 
decks right, in the true ſpirit 
of freedom, to aſſert and main- 
tain that opinion. But then it is 
alſo a truth, that ſuch as were of a 
contrary way of thinking, had an 
equal title to defend their judg- 
ment, without incurring ſo baſe, 
ſo villainous a charge as that of 
not being as true to their country, 
as: thoſe who they moſt imagined 
it wronged by that peace. Diſſen- 
ſions on public points are not on- 
ly incident to a Fee ſtate, but per- 
fectly laudable; they are of the 
very eſſence of liberty; but then 
ſuch diſſenſions ſhould not dege- 
nerate into factions, nor be ma- 
lignantly fomented and encourag- 
ed purely to ſerve party-turns, to 
diſtract the nation, and to diſtreſs 
its ſovereign. When the peace 
was conſtitutionally agitated, ma- 
ny worthy patriots were for con- 
tinuing the war, and gave their 
reaſons for it. Many, at leaſt 
equally well diſpoſed to this 
country, were againſt that conti- 
nuation, and offered theirs. Both 
could not prevail; and if the lots 
of a point on the ſide upon a ma- 
jority, is to be for ever gratui- 
touſly imputed to nothing but cor- 
ruption or court- influence; it is 


plain, that there can be no law. 
7% 
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their country, and would, to hu- 


oer 
no act of parliament, that may not 
be invalidated, or rendered odious 
by ſuch a charge. Might it not 
be, at leaſt as warrantably averred, 
that where there has been one 
perſon, that from motives of real 
patriotiſm attacked the peace, 
there have been thouſands that 
made a party-ſhibboleth of calling 
1t by hard names, who did not in 
their hearts care five farthings for 


mour their own paſſions and falſe 
intereſts, ſet the four quarters of 
it on fire, and madly rejoice at the 
general conflagration, though as 
likely as any to be the firſt to pe- 
Tiſh in it ? 

It 1s however but candid to add, 
that many who implicitly approv- 
ed the peace, as well as many who 
magiſterially declaimed againſt it, 
had neither of them, towards a 
due formation of their reſpective 
judgments, any more knowledge 
of the ſtate of this nation, than of 
that of Japan, of Aſiatic Tartary, | 


or of the mighty empire of Maco- 
co in the center of Africa, Judg- 
ments, or rather prejudices, which 
both parties would nevertheleſs 
be ſure to defend with the greater 
obſtinacy for their greater igno- 
rance. at, 

But ſurely never did the want of 
candour, of juſtice, of common 
humanity, appear more flagrantly 
than in treating on this occaſion, 
the king's mother as a woman, 
who being herſelf under the di- 
rection of an adulterous para- 
mour, perniciouſly exerts her own 
prevalence, in making no better 
returns for her ſon's filial love and 
reverence to her, than to inſtil 
into him counſels diſhonourable 
to himſelf, and treaſonable to this 


nation. 


FA S 

Such has been the charge brought 
by the virulence of faction, and 
adopted by the blind credulity of 
the multitude, to whom the ſecret 
influence of Carlton-houſe, the /e- 
cret influence of the king's mother, 
has been emphatically ſounded 
under the moſt odious, the moſt 
ſcandalous, and the moſt impro- 
bable circumſtances. | 

Nothing 1s however more eaſy, 
than an anſwer to this horrid accu- 
ſation ; an anſwer, that cannot 
fail of being ſatisfactory to every 
one that dares make uſe of his 
own knowledge, or his own dif- 


cernment, to which the appeal is 


fairly made, in ſcorn of the roar 
and madneſs of party-prejudices. 
As to ſuch as can uſe themſelves ſa 
11 as to renounce their own ſenſe, 
their own judgment, and with 
the ſacred ſound of liberty eter- 
nally in their mouths, and never 
in their hearts, prefer an inſlave- 
ment to party-rancor, they are 


out of the queſtion, nor can ever 


eſteem 1t injurious to them, to be 


held hardened againſt conviction, 


who ſinking beneath themſelves, 
while renouncing their own dig- 
nity of reaſonable creatures, 
and their own greateft intereſts 
in the truth, they obſtinately ad- 
here to falſities, which it is in 
their own power to diſcover to 
themſelves without any obligati- 
on to any one but to themſelves. 
Such are rather to be pitied than 
blamed. They are ſlaves without 
knowing it; ſlaves to their preju- 
dices, to their paſſions, and their 


ignorance. Incapable of that exer- 


tion of intellectual freedom which 
would lead them to examine thoſe 


foundations and real motives of 


their belief, which to them conſti- 


tute their exon ſecret influence ; they 


take 
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nion for the ſtandard of truth, and 


to be rather feared for the ſake of 


given worſe counſel, or ſo execra- 


take their own opinion, or what 
is worſe yet, their borrowed opi- 


not truth itſelf for the ſtandard of 
their opinion. | 

Peace be with them! As for 
thoſe not ſo infatuated as to be in- 
capable of reaſon, freely leaving 
it to them to give what weight, 
what credit they pleaſe, to the 
black and baſe ſcandal of a mother 
of nine children's weakneſs for a 
father of twelve, a man rather 
uxorious, naturally auſtere, and 
who of all the men on earth, ap- 
pears to have had the leaſt turn for 


gallantry, leaving, I ſay, that 


point to every one's private judg- 
ment, as his candour or his par- 
tiality, his human feelings, or his 


brutal inſenſibility may direct him; 
let the conſequences charged to have 


ariſen from that fact /uppo/ed true, 
undergo the ſevereſt examination, 
and the reſult muſt be, that it is 


the public good, that the charge 
of that /ecret influence 18 not true. 


For let it be granted, for argu- 


ment ſake, that the king's mother, 
through weakneſs, orthrough want 
of better judgment, did actually 
give to her ſon bad coun/e! ; not 
the malice of hell itſelf can fix on 
her the poſſibility of her having 


bly bad, as thoſe which have been 
notoriouſly given, (and ſome of 
them unhappily followed) given [ 
ſay, not by the king's mother, nor 
by the favourite, through her, of 
the king, but the favourites of the 
mob, and by ſuch as have at leaſt 
been indured, if not applauded by 
the mob, and by perſonages who, 
not having their excuſe for preju- 
dices and ignorance, were infi- 
nitely beneath the mob. 


1 N HT: A 1 Ec. 25 


Firft, Did the king's mother 
(for example) ever give to her ſon 
advice of ſo diſhonourable a na- 
ture, as that which was given to 
the late king of breaking the con- 
vention of Cloſter-Seven, which 


relieved in ſo great a meaſure the 


neck of Britain from the Hanover 
millſtone, that millſtone ſo infa- 
mouſly hung on again, and which 
afterwards became the cork-jacket, 
the ſwimming-girdle to France, 
without which ſhe muſt have ſunk 
to the bottom, without which too 
there would have been no neceſſity 
for precipitating that peace, which 
the very man who had created that 
neceſſity, and who had himſelf 
agreed to incomparably worſe 
terms, had the conſummate effron- 


tery to aim at decrying ? 


Secondly, Was it the king's mo- 
ther that, in preference to our an- 
cient natural ally, the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſo impolitically alienated 
from us, and thrown into the'arms 


of France, connected us with that 


pious, religious, and eſpecially 
diſintereſted prince his Pruſſian 
majeſty ? | ; 
Thirdly, Was it the king's mo- 
ther that by unneceſſarily embark- 
ing the nation in two wars at once, 
the one of which could not but 
reduce to nothing the ſucceſſes in 
the other, flung ſuch an immenſe 
ſum of Britiſh treaſure, and ſo 
much precious Britiſh blood down 


the German drain, and this fo 


treacherouſly too, after having 
acquired the national confidence, 
preciſely -by proteſting and de- 
claiming again the horrors of ſuch 
a falſe policy ? | 
Fourthly, Was it the king's mo- 
ther that towards raiſing the mil- 
lions, 'ruinouſl 7 ſquandered away 
on that execrable continental 
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ſyſtem, projected and effectuated, 
among other intolerable taxes, 
that cruel diſcouragement to the 
induſtry of the lower claſſes, the 
additional tax on the porter? And 
when it was, after the peace, agi- 
tated to give the people ſome eaſe, 
ſome relief from the circumſtances 
of the war, was it that wicked 
woman the princeſs of Wales 
that, inſtead of an aſſiſtance for 
lightening eſpecially the heavy 
burthens on the poor and induſ- 
trious, the taxation on porter, or 
on the articles of the firſt neceſſary 
in life, preferred an indirect, re- 
moter alleviation by leſſening the 
land-tax, which was more imme- 
diately felt by the richer and high- 
er claſſes, whoſe expenſive diſſipa- 
tions and taſteleſs luxury did not 
ſeem to recommend either humane- 
ly or politically that preference ? 
Fifthly, Was it the king's mo- 
ther that in a council of ſtate durſt 
inſuſt the majeſty of the Britiſh 
people, with a propoſal only fit to 
be made in the divan of Algiers, 
or of ſome neſt of the pirates of 
Barbary ; the propoſal of an ex- 
pedition for the ſeizure, at Cadiz, 
of the Spaniſh galleons ; (who, by 
the by, had little or nothing on 
board of the public treaſure) while 
a great part of the private, which 
was not very conſiderable, was 
Britiſh property ; and this on the 
pretext of a preſumed partial 
diſpoſition of the Spaniards, 


which was certainly nothing new ; | 


and ought to have provoked a de- 
claration long before, if we had 
been leſs embarraſſed with that 
accurſed German-war ? This diſ- 


ſition, in ſhort, of theirs, had 
a ; ceſs-dowager then the perſonage 


en long ſo perfectly well known 


that notwithſtanding all the migh- 
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ty parade about the family- com- 
pact, as if the diſcovery had been 
owing to ſome ſuperhuman ſaga- 
City, a true ſtateſman would not 
have given for an authentie copy 
of the very compact itſelf, the va- 
lue of the paper, ink, and ſealing- 
wax, employed on it. 

Sixthly, Was it the king's mo- 
ther that adviſed that erude, un- 
prepared, miſ- timed, and ill- con- 
certed, though certainly not ill- 
intended meaſure, the Stamp- act? 

Seventhly, When the repeal of 
the Stamp- act was in agitation, 
upon the moſt judicious, and moſt 
honourable, the moſt conciliatory 
footing imaginable ; having been 
ſeized as a handle, by the miniſ- 
try of that time, for a proof to 
the colonies that the parliament 
conſidered the American Britons 
as 1dentic with the European Bri- 
tons, and was accordingly willing 
to gratify the people on that ſide 


of the water, as people on this had 


occaſionally been by the reſciſſion 
or deſiſtence from certain acts, 
purely on the diſcovery that they 
were too unpopular or diſagreeable 
to the community: was it the 
king's mother, that, at this criti- 
cal juncture ſtepped in, and with 
a wretched, florid, fuſtian ſpeech, 
gave another turn to the whole, 
and baulked all the propoſed good, 
by defending that tenet of non-re- 
preſentation, which well-conſidered 
1s fo diſhonourable, ſo detrimen- 
tal, and / treaſonable both to the 
mother-country, and to its chil- 
dren, the colonies, out of whoie 
breaſt ſhe had ſo recently plucked 
a thorn at the expence of her own 
blood and treaſure ? Is- the prin; 


that modeſtly aſſumed the glory of 
| ſucceſſes, 
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ſucceſſes, which ſhe had only poi- 
ſoned, and never had any the leaſt 
ſhare of merit in obtaininy, unleſs 
ſuch orders, which were happily 
never obeyed, could obtain them ; 
as for their language, tenor, or 
purport, were demonſtrably fit ra- 
ther for emanations from a cell in 
Bedlam, than from the cloſet of a 
miniſter ? Was this princeſs, I ſay, 
the genius that firſt robbed the na- 
tion of her natural allies on one 
continent, and next of her natural- 
born ſubjects on another; and is 


no ſo conſiſtently ſeeking to ter- 


minate ſo vile a career with rob- 
bing her of her own ſelf, of her 
own ſubjects on this iſland itſelf ? 
Eigbibly, Was it this horrid trea- 
ſonable mother that inſulted our 
ſovereign for declaring himſelf a 
Britiſh king, inſtead of preferring 
a partial title of either Exgliſb or 
Scatch ?® Was it the princeſs 
dowager that adviſed him to 


ſtrengthen this country by bring- 


ing on a breach of the Union on 
the pretext of the groſſeſt calumny 
that ever was attempted to be paſ- 
ſed on the public, not a man in 
which but has the power, on his 
own knowledge, to give it the LIE; 
if he will but examine that golden 

bock, the Court-Kalendar; where 
he may ſatisfy himſelf by a com- 
pariſon of times at his own choice, 
of the total falſity of any undue 
partiality having been ever ſhewn 
to the North over the South- 
Britons ? Was it her wiſe and eſ- 
pecially national counſel, firſt to 
cut off the colonies, which are 
ſuch confiderable branches, and 
then to diſable the body itſelf by 
inducing an hemiplegia, or dead 
palſy on one fide, by rendering 
Scotland occaſionally as dead to 
any concern for us as our unpro- 


deſerves, after her royal and affec- 
tionate procedure to us in the two 
laſt wars, the civil and the foreign? 
Or was the innocence of this prin- 
ceſs in that point owing to nothing 
but to her criminal correſponden- 
ces with her lovely Scorch para- 
mour, who repaid her fondneſs 
with a plot to bring in his name- 
ſake, the Pretender, who would, to 
be ſure, be much inder to him, than 
her /n of whoſe affection ſhe was 
accuſed of diſpoſing at her will ? 

Is it then by the ſwallow of ſuch 
egregious abſurdities of ſuch miſer- 
able ribaldry that a multitude could 
be ſo infatuated as to dictate to their 
inſulted ſovereign a new command- 
ment, Thou ſhalt not honour thy 
* mother, that thy reign may be long 
* over the land which thy LoRDs 
«© tbe Maock-Whigs gave to thee.” 

But ſuppoſe even that this pious 
commandment were to be dutiful- 
ly obeyed by his majeſty againſt 
his firm belief, that his mother was 
neither a nor a traitreſs ; 
would the mob eſteem him the 
more for his thus doing their will 
and pleaſure ? Would they ſtop 
here ? Might not their next accu- 
ſation of him be that he, liſtened 
too much to his wife ? Eſpecially 
if they patriotically imagined that 
it would gall him. 

Oh Engliſhmen ! Engliſhmen ! fo 
let me addreſs you, fince you diſ- 
dain the name of Br:t-7;, and take 
it for an affront, though ſurely 
both names are highly honourable, 
and the laſt eſpecially ſacred to 
the times of Liberty, when it was 
the general appellation of this great 
iſland, before its enſlavement to 
the Cæſars; if ever the abatement 
or ceſſation of vour delirium re- 
ſtores you to the free uſe of your 


better ſenſe, and renders you ca- 


voked, ungrateful treatment of her pable of that heroic effort, ſo wor- 
thy 
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thy of your good intentions, the 
courage to confeſs to yourſelves 
an error, you will bluſh to think 


into what exceſſes you have been 


betrayed, into what falſe fears and 


jealouſies you have been ſeduced 


by men, who, while making you 
the tools of their private paſſions 
of rancor, ambition, vanity, and 
ſelf-intereſt, were laughing in 
their ſleever at your credulity, and 
at the diſtreſs and anguiſb of ſoul, 
into which it has ſo delightfully 
enabled them to throw,your un- 
fortunate and much-injured king; 
and at the ſcarce not irreparable 
miſchief they have done to their 
country, and conſequently to your- 
ſelves, who are ſo great a part of 
It. 

Nothing is, however, more juſt 
than to confeſs that thoſe outrages, 
thoſe indignities which you have 
been ſeduced to commit, are not 
your crime: no; it is purely that 
of your ſeducers. | 

The fact is undoubtedly true, 
even though taken from a decla- 
mation, that they greatly err, 

« who look upon any miſchief in 
«© ſociety as a public guilt, What- 
© ſoever a people or a nation do 
« amiſs, 1t 1s always imputable 
% to the prevalence of ſome who 
« impoſe upon them. They are 
«« never ſtirred up to hatred or to 
rage but according as they are 
« exaſperated by deſigning per- 
«ſons F.”” | "7 

To which may be added, God 
forgive the incendiaries! 

in the mean while it muſt be un- 
affectedly painful to any mind ſuſ- 
ceptible of humanity, or of con- 
cern for his country, to mark the 
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power of contagion in an epide- 
mic frenzy of party- rage: to ob- 
ſerve that men even of the beſt 
principles, men of undoubted 
worth, nor, in other reſpects, de- 
ficient in judgment or talents, 
could be unaccountably hurried 
away with the ſhallow current, and 
betrayed into the ſame prejudices, 
the ſame deceptions, by mere ſenſe- 
leſs ſounds, and phantoms of de- 
ſigns againſt the notional liberty, 
(that eternal bait to catch weak 


minds,) as the loweſt of the mob, 


many of whom are often as un- 
conſcious as inſenſible of the miſ- 
chief they are ſeduced to commit 
as is the firebrand in the hands of 
a malicious incendiary; while ſome 
even imagine themſelves obeying 
the voice of God, for which they 
miſtake their own roar of ſome 
ſenſeleſs party-word given out to 


them by their leaders, and yet in 


ſupport of which ſome would even 
triumph in ſuffering. Faction has 
its fanatics as well as ſuperſtition. 

Unfortunately for this diſtracted 
country there have, at all times, 
exiſted in it characters, which, 
for the honour of humanity, can- 
not be too rare: characters con- 
ſtitutionally enemies to the public 
tranquility; of whom miſchief is 
the element ; and the power to 
create it, their triumph. Fami- 
lies divided, the public order over- 
turned, the laws robbed of their 


| vigour, authority trampled upon, 


aud all the ties of union among 
fellow- ſubjects and countrymen 
looſened and broke, affords the 
moſt delightful of landſcapeg to 
them : eſpecially if they have to 
boaſt of its being, in a great mea- 


* See Quintilian, Orat. XI, 
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ſure, their own work. Incapable 
of remorſe and miſchief- mad, their 
whole joy is to give pain; and 
their moſt exquiſite ſenſation of 
pleaſure, that of hurting and gall- 
ing others; and, above all, ſuch 
as never offended them, and who 
are more worthy of love than of 
hatred: but ht, that is their 
crime to theſe monſters of perver- 
ſity, to vhom innocence is but a 
provocation the more, It becomes 
the darling ſport of their unac- 
countable malignity, the endea- 
vouring witha rancorous inſiſtence, 
to tire out, and drive the moſt pa- 
tient and moſt moderate, whom 
they have made the objects of their 


inhuman rage, to any extremes, 


of which they may take a baſe ad- 
vantage to faſten upon them ſome 
colour of wrong, that may ſerve to 
juſtify their inveteracy, by a yet 
greater injuſtice; that of imput- 
ing, as crimes, thoſe very meaſures 
which they themſelves had forced, 
and for which they had forlaid: 
ever the more furious in their aver- 
ſions for their total cauſeleſſneſs. 
Happy if they can but ſucceed 
(which to the reproach of human 


kind they too often do), in black- 


ening by the groſſeſt and abſurdeſt 
calumnies, in rendering odious, or 
ridiculous, perſons who could not 


be too much reſpected, and in dif- 


figuring them by caricatures or 
exagerations of any defects they 
might have, or of any errors into 
which they might have fallen, as 
what human character is perfect 


enough to boaſt a total exemption 


fram them? But when, fatally 
for the welfare and repoſe of this 
country, the ſituation of things 
co-incides with the infernal diſpo- 
ſition of ſuch characters; when 
there happens to <xilt real griev- 
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ances, real oppreſſions, (though 


demonſtrably owing to much re- 
moter cauſes,) which fall hard in- 
deed upon the moſt induſtrious and 


the moſt valuable claſſes in the 


lower ranks of life, who in the 
bitterneſs of their preſent feelings, 
do not ſtand to examine the paſſed 
and diſtant cauſes of their actual 
ſufferings, but take the readieſt, 
the objects that are maliciouſſy and 
falſely pointed out to them by 
impoſtors who perfectly know 
them to be innocent; when to 
this is added, the almoſt incre- 
dible circumſtance of there being 
ſuch things as men of rank, of 
birth, of fortune, and of influ- 
ence, infamouſly mean enough, for 
the ſake of ſome private intereſt or 
paſſion, to avail themſelves of a 
E error, as if they knew or 
elieved it to be a truth, and to 
aim at perpetuating the deluſion 
inſtead of attempting nobly to un- 
deceive an honeſt well- meaning 
multitude, even though the unde- 
ception ſhould be untavourable to 
their own ſelfiſh points: (an ef- 
fort, of which no one that knows 
them will ever ſuſpect them of 
being capable;) ſuch co - inci- 
dences, I ſay, make the game of 
miſchief and diſturbance full eaſy 
to thoſe miſcreants who delight in 
nothing elſe ; and by whom the 
reſtoration of the national peace, 
harmony, and union, would be 
conſidered, as in fact it would be, 
as an utter annihilation, They 
would inſtantly ſhrink into that 
native obſcurity of theirs, from 
which it is never but tc the detri- 
ment of their country, and to their 
own ſhame, that they emerge into 
that baneful glare of light, and 
conſpicuity, of which they are ſo 
CE vain, Worſe yet: 


they 
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30. | Ar KE or 
they would loſe the only joy of 
their precious lives; the power of 


doing miſchief to their king and 


to their country. 


And, after all, common juſtice, 
and eſpecially the old Engliſh . 
good- nature would repine at the 


cruel torments inflicted on a ſo- 
vereign who has ſo little deſerved 
them. But this is not the work : 


the people themſelves obitinately | 


court their own perdition ; they 
do not enough conſider the power 
of opinion ro deſtroy empires, as 
well as to raiſe them. They are 
not enough on their guard againſt. 
the diſhonour and the danger of a 
general impreſſion, eſpecially when 
manifeſtly a falſe one. 

Blinded by prejudice, they do 
not or will not ſee that they are 
obſtacles to their own cleareſt wel- 
fare; ſince it is impoſſible that any 
material good ſhould be thought 
of, or done, while faction rages in 


the bowels of a country; they do 
not ſee that they are giving open- 
ings for their own deſtruction, by 
foreign enemies, too alert not to 
avail themſelves of the advantage 
offered to them by our domeitic 
diſunion. 
Where 1s the remedy ? In com- 
pulſion, in force? 'T hat is impoſ- 
ſible. The public opinion deli- 


vered up to all the rage of preju- 


dice, and to all the malignancy 
of party, might fruſtrate any at- 
tempts of that kind, however au- 
thoriſed by the beſt intentions, and 
even by the laws and the conſtitu- 
tion itſelf; becauſe, wherever an 
opinion is become a public error, 
or ſtands adopted by conſiderable 
numbers, it either diſpoſes of the 
public force, which itſelf, in fact 
- forms, or can never be ſubdued 


r 
by violence, without inflicting ſuch 
wounds as would be leſs likely to 


cure than exaſperate the diſeaſe, 
; and to render it mortal to the ſtate. 


In ſuch a caſe then, temporiſing is 


a virtue, and the policy of it, not 
timid but prudent. In a free and 
ſenſible nation, an error left to its 
own unchecked courſe, cannot 
long maintain its prevalence againſt 


the power of evidence, and the au- 


thority of reaſon, where the blind- 
neſs of the paſſions 1s not made 
more obſtinate by ſome violence 
or by ſome injudicious aſperity. 
But if, in deſpite of every invi- 
tation from the deareſt intereſts, 
and the moſt ſacred duties, to a re- 
turn to reaſon, the feuds and diſ- 
cords increaſe, if envy, uncharita- 
bleneſs, party-rage, and imaginary 
evils, render the nation inſenſible 
to the real dangers that threaten it 
from all quarters; if at the bottom, 
the genera] good ſenſe, honour, 
and love of country, exiſt no longer 
in it, it is no matter how ſoon its 
ruin comes on, how ſoon the wiſhes 
are gratified of thoſe worthies who 
are 75 nobly employed in impelling 


it down the precipice. 


Inſtead of which execrable ca- 
taſtrophe, how exquiſite a joy would 
the proſpect afford to a Briton of a 
calm returning after ſo cruel a 
ſtorm! Happily the contributing 
a ſhare to this deſirable revolution 
of things is in the power of even 
thoſe who have been the moſt for- 
ward in creating and promoting 
the diſturbance of the public tran- 
quility : and ſurely an endeavour 
to reſtore it, 1s not a reparation to 
their country and to themſelves, 
at which they ought to repine. 
And towards it, what have they 
to do, but reſolutely to renounce 
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falfities, at once 


ernicious and | bility was a title to reign, in fact, 


diſhonourable to themſelves, and | while leaving a bare unmeaning 


of which they do not believe a ſyl- 
lable themſelves, and to change 
their pretended patriotiſm into a 


real one? The ſhorteſt follies are 


the beſt. Let the people no long- 


er ſuffer the intereſt of the nation, 


to be conſidered, ſuſpected, or 
treated as an intereſt poſſible to be 
ſeparated from that of the ſove- 
reign: they are, in fact, identi- 
cal, Reſtore tne authority of par- 
liament, aboliſh the unconſtituti- 
onal ceſpotiſm of miniſterial 
gangs ; and, above all, explode 
that aſtoniſhing 1mpudence of a- 
vowing the controul of ſervants of 
the ſtate over the ſovereign of it, 
as the only ſyſtem of liberty and 
cood government, and this on the 
moſt impertinent and ſenſeleſs of ail 
pleas, their peculiar reſponſibility, 
torſooth ! as if any perſon could 
be exempt from being reſponſible 
for detriment done by him to this 
country ; or that ſuch a reſponſi- 


name of office to the king, with- 
out power or influence. 

On the other hand let all favou- 
ritiſm be aboliſhed, as well as the 
conſequence of it in a partial choice 
of miniſters, by a ſet of little ob- 
ſcure creatures ſneaking about the 
court, and who are ſo much miſ- 
named friends * to the king! Let 
every nomination to office be but 
the echo of the voice of the peo- 
ple, undeluded, unbiaſſed by par- 
ty or faction, and ſolely obtained 
by evident merit. Nor is this 


quite ſo Utopian a propoſal as the 


firſt ſound of it may ſeem to inſi- 
nuate: for if the ſovereign takes 
but the pains he ought to do, to 
acquaint himſelf of the degree of 
fitneſs of the ſubjects recommended 
by the public, and eſpecially of 
thoſe agreeable to the parliament, 
he can hardly commit great miſ- 
takes; and, at the worſt, it is im- 
poſſible for him to make on his 


* The word Friends would here be a very improper, and à very invi- 
dious one, unleſs a juſt diſtinctiou be made between the private and public 


life of a king. 


In his private life it would be cruel indeed to debar him one of the greateſt 


and molt virtuous joys of ſociety, the having friends and confidents ; and in 
truth, it lands him much upon to make ſuch a choice as ſhould not diſponour 
his tafle or diſcernment. But the public has, flrifly ſpeaking, no right to 
cenſure ſuch his friends, unleſs it can be reaſanably preſumed, that they im- 
fertinently meddle avith the public affairs, or attempt to influence the nomina- 
tion of ſubjes to the higheft offices of the ſtate. However, a bare ſuggeſtion 
of this is not to be treated as a proof, otherawije it is in the nature of things, 
a handle always inevitably ready to be ſeized by faction, right or wrong. 
In pub ic life, the king can have no particular per ſons diſtinguiſhable by the 
name of friends; all his ſubjects are, or ought to be, net only his friends 


' while he ders his duty (and when he does not, ſuch as ſecond, abet, or flat- 


ter him in the failure or deviation, are his worſt of enemies) but friends to 


one anotber, without any odlious diſtinctions of party, or of poor narrow lo- 


caliiy; a whole teople in ſhort of friends. : 
wn 
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own proper judgment and mere 


motion, a worſe choice than has 
been at times made for him, either 
by a favourite, or by thoſe parties 
which have, on prevailing in their 
turns, crammed down his throat 
their reſpective knots of creatures, 
dependents, toad-eaters, or cou- 
ſins to the fourth or fifth degree, 
not forgetting their precious babes 
of grace. : 

For the more open communica- 
tion, then, let every party-wall 
between the king and the people be 
thrown down : let the royal cabinet 
be as tranſparent to the public of 
Great-Britain as her ſtate- ſecrets 
ought to be impenetrable to her 
enemies: let the ſovereign, in ſhort, 
be thoroughly impreſſed with the 

erſuaſion that nq; throne can ever 
2 ſo glorious or Yo firm, as that 
which is founded on the hearts of 
his ſubjets, whoſe affection will 
give him a great united people for 

is family, and nothing leſs than 
his whole kingdom for bis court! 

Such, at leaſt, is the ſincere wiſh 
of one who is penetrated with the 
ſincereſt zeal for the happineſs, and 
implicitly in courſe for the liberty 
of this country; in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of which, I have not ſo unjuſt, 
ſo diſreſpectful an opinion of the 
public, as to apprehend its miſ- 
conſtruction, or not even to antici- 
pate its approbation of my intenti- 
on, even while ſome opinions con- 
tained in this diſſertation may run 
counter to the general ſtream : in 
ſuch caſe, I appeal from the pub- 
lic to itſeif; from the violence of 
its prejudices to the rectitude and 
generoſity of its judgment, from 
which I have nothing to fear, if | 
am but read with the ſame can- 
dour and impartiality as I dare 
aver that I write. 


— 
—— 


uſed to think as attorneys talk, 
on on one fide of the queſtion, 
without allowing any weight to 
reaſons om the other; and by thus 
making himſelf merely-a party, 
renounces his right of being a 
judge, which is ſo much the ju- 


perior character, even ſuch a rea- 


der, unleſs he finds at the bottom 


of his own heart, that foulneſs 


which induces him to ſuſpe& the 
fair-dealing of every one elſe, will 
readily acquieſce in the ſatisfacto- 
rineſs of what I have here farther 
to offer, | 

I have, in the foregoing pages, 
been ſo far from meaning any 
thing ſo very black, ſo very baſe, 
and indeed ſo abſurd as any at- 


tempt at making my court to a 


living king at the expence of a 
dead one; that of this laſt T have 
ſet down nothing that I do not 
know, or believe; and actually 
urged much more at large (though 
in vain, which indeed was no 
wonder) while he was yet alive. 
If I have here, occaſionally, trea- 
ed with an indignation (in which I 
ought to hope that every worthy, 


every humane reader would join 


me, ) the horrors of perſonalities, 


of private ſcandal of families, of 


national reflections, tending to 
divide, without ſo much as the 


ſhadow of a cauſe, this kingdom 


againſt itſelf : if 1 have dared to 
laugh at the ſtale joke of mock- 
patriotiſm, or to deplore the bar- 
barity of inventing, every moment, 
new modes of torture, for our 
clearly well-intentioned ſovereign : 
I have not the more for that aim- 
ed at palliating the incapacity, the 
futility of his miniſters, or at juſ- 
tifying the various omiſſions, and 
actual blunders of the court 2 

; the 
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the commencement of this reign; 


the catalogue of which would not 
be a ſhort one. It was not here 
the place to enter into an account 
of the favourite's falſe, and eſpeci 
ally filly meaſures; ſuch as the 
cruelly depriving very innocent 
ſubjects of their bread, mere- 
ly on the account of party, or of 
his own private vanity, or the of- 
fence ſo wantonly and impoliti- 
cally given to ſome reſpectable 


heads of the Whig-families ; with 


many other follies: as the nauſe- 


ous taſk of ſpecifying them makes 


no part of my preſent plan, it be- 


ing merely to point out ſome of 
thoſe ſeeds of our unhappy jars 


and diviſions, which appear to 


me more remote than is generally 
imagined, fince they rather pre- 
cede his majeſty's acceſſion. 

I have nothing to add but juſt 
to mention, that, before theſe 
ſheets were written, I had not ſeen 
a very ingenious and elegant 
pamphlet, intitled Thoughts on the 


Cauſes of the preſent. Diſcontents. In 


many points I have the honour of 
agreeing perfectly with the author: 
in ſome I with gratitude confeſs 
myſelf indebted to him for inftruc- 
tion; and if in others I totally diſ- 
ſent from him, it 1s, nevertheleſs, 
always with all the reſpe& and de- 
(ference due to the merit of ſuch 
ſuperior talents and diſtinguiſhed 


abilities. 
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EDLITE LEAKNING. 


HOSE who have obſerved, 

with a philoſophical eye, the 
radation of human underſtand- 
ing in different ages, the ſucceſ- 
ſive diſcoveries — improvements 
of the learned and artiſts, have 


not ſufficiently inveſtigated the 
cauſes of the revolution which has 


happened in the genius and man- 
ners of poliſh'd nations, ever ſince 
the revival of letters in Europe. 
Greece, enſlaved by barbarous 
conquerors, after having pre- 
ferved, during eight hundred 
years, that glorious pre-eminence 
which her laws, interior policy, 
military diſcipline, arts and ſci- 


ences gave her above other na 


tions, in the laſt convulſive ſtrug- 


le againſt deſpotiſm and anarchy, 
fol her reputation and liberty. 
The ſcattered remains of her taſte 
and knowledge, are the precious 
ſparks which bring a new light to 
Italy. The Medicis diffuſed t he 
firſt particles of this ſacred fire 
amidſt an ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious people whom they had ſub- 
dued. | 

Theſe new ſovereigns, whoſe 
ambition was to excel, in arts and 
knowledge, ſuch as were their ſu- 
periors in conqueſts and dominions, 
encouraged, by the moſt diſtin- 


eder, honours and liberalities, a 
few men of genius to exert their 


8 talents 
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ſible according to his ſyſtem of 


that corner of his vaſt empire; 


bited all the barbarous traces of a 


Or ARTS and 
talents and rational faculties, in or- 
der to extirpate thoſe errors and 
prejudices which had been fo uſe- 


ful to the ſuperſtructure of papal 


power: Francis I. that valiant, 
generous; imprudent, ahd unſuc- 
ceſsful monarch, equally ambitious 
of the name of a learned and 
warlike prince, animated his ſub- 


jects to retrieve, by their genius 


and invention, their glory impair- 
ed by arms. 

Charles V. wholly taken up with 
vaſt projects, and engaged in fre- 
quent wars with various ſucceſſes; 
more conſpicuous by the arts of | 


** 


policy, than by his love and pa- | 


tronage of learning, was never 
prompted by the emulation of 
ſurpaſſing his rival in glory, in 
munificence and honourable diſ- 
tinctions towards men of letters. 
His ambition was to reign over 
ſlaves : the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Muſes were inadmiſ- 


government. Some artiſts in the 
Low Countries gave a renown to 


but Spain and Germany ſtill exhi- 


feudal domination. 

The North was in the dark 
during this twilight of improve- 
ment and erudition. Henry VIII. 
who thought himſelf authoriſed 
by hereditary right to act as a ty- 
rant, imperious, luſtful, magni- 
ficent, and vindictive, proſtituted 
his name in a theological contro- i 
verſy againſt an Auguſtine monk. | 
His predilection for Hans Hol- 
bein proved his taſte for paint- 
ing; but true philoſophy, Which 


is the conſequence of reaſon and liberties, thought of nothing but 
their defence and preſervation. 


enquiry, could not propagate its 
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benign influence in à country 
where it was reputed a dangerous 
innovation. His accidental ſepa- 
ration from the ſee of Rome was 
indeed the dawn of the reftoration 
of the rights of mankind, and of 
the privilege of making uſe of their 
reaſon: but the unfteadineſs of 
his religious principles, the uncer- 
tainty of his belief, his ſpirit of 
perſecution; his addreſs in inte- 
reſting religion with his luſt, 
made half of his ſubje&s devotees 
and hypocrites, and conſequently 
afraid to publiſh any new opinion. 

Elizabeth ſeated thoſe arts and 
ſciences upon her throne, which 
her misfortunes had engaged her 
to cultivate in private life. But 
the greateſt part of her reign was 
employed in ſecuring, by her po- 
licy, a kingdom which ſhe had 
defended by her victorious arms. 
All the branches. of her admini- 
ſtration were ſupported by able 
warriors and ſtateſmen ; but the 
knowledge of the ſcriptures and 
languages were then reputed uni- 
verial erudition. 

Some extraordinaty geniuſes 
aroſe ſpontaneouſly before the 
reign of Charles II. who by his 
wit, convivial humour, and affabi- 
lity to men of letters, reflected 
ſuch honour upon that claſs, 
that the Royal Society became, 


by his beneficence and protection, 


the moſt learned, the moſt uſeful, 
and the moſt illuſtrious of all the 
academies of Europe. 

Tbe nation being ſoon after threat- 
ened by the mean, obſti nate, ſilly, 
and bigotted James II. with the ſub- 
verſion of their religious and civil 
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"Thoſe who tried to juſtify the 


violent and arbitrary meaſures of 


the times, cannot rank amongit 
'the ſenſible part of the people. 


William was a warrior and a 


politician ; and though a prince 


of ſenſe and ſome learning, he 


ſacrificed all other objects to his 


ambitious and military projects. 
The reign of queen Anne de- 


ri ves its principal luſtre from thoſe 


elegant writers, learned ſtateſ- 


men, profound philoſophers, ce- 


lebrated poets, judicious critics, 
and great orators, which * 
es that period in the records of 


time above the boaſted age of 


Lewis XIV. 
George I. was a gentleman, 


but he had neither taſte nor know- 
ledge ſufficient to encourage ge- 
-nius during the pacific intervals of 


his ſhort reign. 

Two long wars, both foros, 
though not equally ſucceſsful, his 
German concerns, and the accu- 


mulation of immenſe riches, were 


to George II. objects of too great 

importance to be diverted from 

them by his attention to the pro- 

e of arts and ſciences in this 
ingdom. 

We have ſeen in this diſtracted 
reign, without the aſſiſtance and 
protection of the ſovereign and 
the nobles, men of ſpirit, genius, 
and application, undertake and 


accompliſh works of ſuch general 


uſe and inſtruction, as no ſociety 
of men of letters can produce 1n 
any other kingdom, without the 
royal favour. The hiſtory of 
England has been treated by maſ- 
terly pens; but whilſt we admire 
the elegance and beauties of their 
ſtyle, the boldneſs of their reflec- 
tions, and the force of their cha- 


bauchees. 


racters, we fill lament that na- 


tional prejudice, and a partiality 


dictated by reſentment or party, 


ſhould oblige us to ſuſpend our 


belief upon the circumſtances of 


the moſt intereſting events, and 
the miſrepreſentation of thoſe 
perſonages expoſed to public odi- 
um by their offices, 

The reputation of our tragic 
poets is confined to this iſland; 
as the moderns do not compen- 
ſate, by ſtrokes of genius and 
imagination, the puerilities which 
paſs unnoticed in the few we ad- 
mire. 

Comedy 1s certainly at its loweſt 


ebb; as a ſtate intrigue, a ſcan- 


dalous anecdote, the character 
and obſcenity of ſome faſhionable 
profligate, compoſe the principal 
merit of the ſcene. 


Divinity is happily looked upon 


by our prelates as the moſt uſeleſs 


of all ſciences, and the eloquence 
of the chair ſhamefully traduced 
by their illiterate ſubſtitutes. _ 

Philoſophy is become the a- 
muſement of raw collegians, or 
the poor reſource of old de- 
No conſiderable im- 
provement has been made lately 
in that uſeful ſcience. | 

The political writers never 


wrote with more impudence and 


falſehood. Their ſophiſtry intri- 
cates both ſides of the queſtion to 
ſuch a degree, that the moſt judi- 
cious reader is at a loſs to deter- 
mine which is right or wrong. Be- 
ſides, none are aQuated by princi- 
ples ; all are influenced by intereſt 
or party. Theſe civil conteſts 
cauſe a ſtagnation in the progreſs 
of all the other branches of lite- 
rature, | | 


in 


immortality. 
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In a free ſtate, where the elo- 
quence at the bar, or in the ſe- 
nate, leads to the height of ho- 
nours and fortune, a conſtant 
emulation will always produce a 
ſucceſſion of orators, not inferior 
to the moſt conſpicuous of Greece 
and Rome. But that faſcinous ora- 
tory which warms the paſſions 
and ſubdues reaſon, ſo contrary 
to the ſimplicity of truth, 1s a 
ſure ſymptom of a declining ſtate. 
Demoſthenes, Cicero, and Cæſar 
announced the fall of their com- 
monwealths; the laſt enſlaved 
it. In general, a gentee] and 
liberal on diffuſes a ſuper- 
ficial knowledge through all ranks 
of people. We have many good 
claſſics, and elegant authors of 
pleaſing eſſays and fugitive pieces, 
but very few creative - geniuſes, 
whoſe works bear the ſtamp of 
Both univerſities 
are ſtill entitled to a ſort of pre- 
cedency above the other ſemina- 
ries of learning in Europe; but 
there is room for improvement in 


the method and elements of their 


inſtruction. 

The liberal arts, if not carried 
to that degree of perfection, which 
is a ſtanding pattern of taſte and 
excellence above other nations, 
ſtill are in honour and repute 
amongſt us. We have ſome lim- 
ners who rival the beſt of France 
and Italy; but no hiſtorical pain- 
ters to be compared to the modern 
Romans. This noble art does 


not ſeem the natural growth of 


a proteſtant country: it is an 
exotic which may thrive here by 
chance; but its favourite ſoil is 
in the regions of ſuperſtition, 
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[a part of the public worſhip. 


There, churches and monaſteries 


are the continual reſources of an 
artiſt, without the accidental pa- 
tronage of ſovereigns and rich- 
individuals. Our Engravers, if 
inferior to the French in expreſ- 
ſion, ſurpaſs them in invention. 

Inigo Jones and Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren have numerous admirers, 
but no imitators. We have many 
architects of the ſecond claſs, none 
of the firſt, A ſtranger is de- 
lighted with the variety of fine 
modern buildings in and about 
the metropolis; but there are 
few edifices which will bear a nice 
examen, and aftoniſh the be- 
holder. Some of our ſculptors 
have exhibited a lively imitation 
of nature. | 

This nation may juſtly boaſt 
being the firſt in Europe in all 
thoſe inventions and refinements, 
which are calculated for conve- 
nience and ſenſuality. This is 
perhaps a proof of its depra- 
vity and effeminacy, and may 
be conſidered as the fatal pre- 
lude to its ſlavery and deſtruc- 
tion, | 

France, in this trifling age, 
excels other nations in bagatelle. 
The frequent intercourſe of both 
ſexes, the levity of that people, 
their arrogance and. vanity, will 


always prompt them to invent 


ſomething to pleaſe and amuſe. 
It is not the veracity of an hiſto- 
rian, nor the juſtneſs of his re- 
flections, which get him a name; 
but an agreeable fiction, an extra- 
ordinary anecdote, a faſhionable 
ſtyle, ſome fictitious and roman- 
tic characters. The beſt writers 


where pictures and images make | in the reign of Lewis XIV. far 
| 3 | from 
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from being eclipſed by the pre- 
ſent in elegance, purity and dic- 
tion, preſerve ſtil] their ſuperio- 
rity, notwithſtanding the affected 
brilliancy of their emulators. The 
petits maitres, a ſpecies of ſpright- 
i effeminate, and ridiculous 
beings, more careſſed by women, 
on account of their exquiſite and 


| r apparel, than for the 
a 


ke of their intrinſic qualities, 
have introduced at the toilet of 
their female admirers, an unin- 
telligible jargon, which has in- 
fected the compoſitions of the 
Beaux Eſprits a la mode. Some of 
theſe ludicrous and infignificant 
expreſſions have been even adopt- 
ed by their comic poets, who, 
for the truth of the characters, 
and the decent repreſentation of 
the vices and foibles which they 
have delineated, ſtand forth as 
the chaſte favourites of Thalia. 


abſurd rhymes, cannot give a 
full ſcope to their imagination, 
Moft of their ſcenes are languid 


bring on the unaffecting cataſtro- 


phe of a hero, who has never ap- 


peared in the character of a man. |of genius and erudition, which 


Women claim the excluſive 


privilege of judging, without ap- 


peal, of the merit of dramatic 
pieces, and their fate is com- 
monly determined before they 
are ated. Their lyric poets de- 


ſerve to be more known, and bet-- 


ter underſtood by the Engliſh. 
They have ſome men of univerſal 
reputation in natural philoſophy, 
metaphyſicks, and geometry. - As 
the title of Bel Eſprit, acquired by 
a novel, an ode, an elegy, or a 
* 


diſcourſe to ſome of their acade- 
mies, is an introduction to the 
beau monde, moſt gentlemen un- 
der that denomination are men 


| of pleaſure and ſociety. They 


are frequently admitted to the ta- 


whom they converſe with freedom 
and familiarity; but they ſeldom 
confer on them any real favours. 

The molt noble, the moſt ge- 
nerous, and the moſt exalted ſen- 
timents, which triumph at laſt over 


accidents, are diverſified with 
profuſion and delicacy in their ro- 
mances; and in general, they 
have an intereſting manner of 
treating all ſubjects of intrigue 
and gallantry, as they have no 
leſs experience than theory The 


| polite converſation and the ſenti- 


mental maxims with which wo- 


| men have the addreſs to varniſh 
Their tragedians, fettered by 


their foibles and miſconduct, in- 
fuſe very early, notions of that 


ſure of their heroes. 
If their numerous academies 
cannnot boaſt of thoſe productions 


raiſe a learned ſociety to the 
higheſt excellence, they ſtill 
ſpread widely the branches of po- 
lite literature, and make the 
abode of moſt of their great cities 
agreeable and entertaining. 

Their parliaments juſtly con- 
ſidered as the oracles of the laws, 


and the illuſtrious aſſerters of the 
people's rights and privileges, 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
: theſe latter days by their noble 


oppoſition to the ſevere and op- 


preſſive 


bles of dukes and princes, with 


various obſtacles and unforeſeen 


diſintereſted love, which cauſes 


ir 10 e! | alternately the anguiſh and plea- 
declamations, which tediouſly | | 


preſſiv 
by tho 
monſti 
honou 
Some 
quired 
tal far 

Not 
ſtraint 
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miniſtration, with a freedom and 


who may be propoſed as a pattern 
to other nations. Their pain- 


and, content to move within 
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preſſive edicts of their king; and 
by thoſe ſpirited and patriotic re- 
monſtrances, which would reflect 
honour upon the Britiſh ſenate. 
Some of theſe magiſtrates have ac- 
quired by their writings an 1mmor- 
tal fame. 

Notwithſtanding the ſevere re- 
ſtraint laid upon the preſs, ſome 
intrepid and ſublime geniuſes have 


expoſed the vices of their govern- | 


ment, and the abuſes of their ad- 


energy that breathe the ſpirit of 

the moſt renowned ages of Rome. 
They have, like us, many in- 

genious artiſts ; but ſcarcely one 


ters, architects, and ſculptors, de- 
pendent upon the beneficence of 
a few princes and grandees, do 
not meet with that general encou- 
ragement which ours receive from 
a number of rich indiyiduals ; 


the regular ſphere of their art, 
their imagination ſeldom takes 


a higher flight. None but the 
French can admire their muſic : | 


all foreigners deſpiſe their 8 
ras, and laugh at the affect. 


mers. a 


They have carried their tapeſ- 


tries of the Gobelins, for the con- 
trivance of the deſign, the expreſ- 
ſion of the figures, and the varie- 
gated beauty of the colours, to a 
degree of perfection admired and 
unrivaled by other nations. 

Italy, once the ſeat of empire, 
and twice the nurſery of arts and 


ſciences, ſeems to approach a pe- 
riod of decay almoſt irretrievable, ' 
amidſt the pompous inſcriptions 


and monuments, - calculated to 
perpetuate the names and ſtupen- 
dous works of the famous men of 
ancient and modern Latium. 
Whoever travels in that country 
(the celebrity of which reſounds 
ſtill in the opinion of the learned 
and artiſts) is leſs attracted by 
the ſplendid ruins; and the  aw- 
ful fragments of their illuſtrious 
founders, than moved with regret 
to foreſee their farther decline and 
oblivion. Thoſe ſuperb aque · 
ducts, thoſe magnificent trium- 
phal arches, thoſe columns, ſta- 
tues, and inimitable pictures bu - 
ried in the duſt; the favourite a- 
bode of men of taſte and genius, 
forlorn and negleged ; make one 
lament that they left behind them 
no emulators of their-grandeur and 
reputation. 'The ſplendid pover- 
ty, the pageantry, and the often- 
tatious luxury of the modern Itg« 
lians, exhibit only their folly and 
vanity. Sovereigns without do- 
minions, immenſe cities without 
inhabitants, gorgeous palaces 
without families or furniture, a 
fine and fruitful; country without 
cottages and huſbandmen, is a true 


| picture of the abject ſtate of that 
on and monotony of their perfor- | 


magnified nation | 
The king of Sardinia, reſpect - 


ed on account of his political and 


military virtues, has dcarcely a re- 
venue ſufficient to maintain his 


| houſehold and a ſtanding. army. 


The uſeful arts are tottering, 
in his poor dominions, under 
the ſcanty ſu af his ceco- 
nomy. 'The obſolete theology, 
Ariſtotle's philoſophy, eccleſiaſ- 
tical. hiſtory, intermixed with 
the legends and the abſurd de- 
crees of the pontiffs of Rome, 

D 4 ſome 
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ſome dull - operas with inſipid re- 
citatives, a Gothic juriſprudence, 
preſent at once a view of the ſtate 
of literature beyond the Alps. 
The arts of painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture, have not lately 
reached farther 3 a ſervile co- 

y, an inſipid uniformity, propor- 
the, and ſymmetry, ME diſco- 
ver the exactneſs and mechaniſm 
of the pupils, whoſe genius and 


imagination do not take a flight 


above the maſter's manner and in- 
ſtructions. 
- The Genoeſe, more noted for 
their cunning, activity, and in- 
duſtry, than for their taſte and 
encouragement of polite literature, 
have carried modern architecture 
beyond the noble ſimplicity of that 
art. Ihe decoration of their 
churches, the elegance of their 
villas, and the magnificence of 
ſome palaces, deſerve, in many re- 
ſpects, the encomiums beſtowed 
on them ; -but many of theſe edi- 
fices are clogged with an immenſe 
profuſion of ſtatues and ſuperfluous 
ornaments. | 
Lombardy, dep 
ſence and 3 protection of 
its ſovereign, ſnews, by ſome mo- 
numents of its capital, juſtly ad- 
mired, how much the liberal arts 
formerly flouriſhed amongſt them; 
The Bourbons will never e- 
clipſe the glory and reputation of 
the F 4 whoſe taſte, genius, 


and magnificence, appear, in ſo 


many public edifices, planned and 


accompliſhed under their auſpici- 


Ous reign. 8 5 
Venice is more celebrated for 

its priſtine glory, than its actual 

luſtre and renown. It ſeems as if 


that ſtate had loſt all emulation 


rived of the pre- 


for arts and ſciences, with the 
ons. 


koned the ſeat of arts and ſciences 
in Italy. The taſte and erudition 
of many eminent dignitaries in the 
church, ſtill maintain its pre-emi- 


uſeful improvements. The public 
libraries, the precious remains of 


antiquity, the numerous cabinets 


of curioſities, and the great and 
judicious collections of whatever is 
conducive to entertainment or in- 
ſtruction, will always be an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of learning and 
emulation. There are at Rome 
celebrated writers and profeſſors 
in divinity, philoſophy, ſacred and 
profane hiſtory, mathematics, and 
the learned languages. The other 
branches of polite literature are 
not ſo generally cultivated. The 
antiquary and virtuoſo diffuſe a 
general taſte ſor liberal arts, which 
will prevent their decline and ex- 
tinction. The learned and ar- 
tiſts are neglected and deſpiſed by 
the vain, oſtentatious, and illite- 
rate Neapolitan. | 
As long as the iniquitous and ty- 
rannical tribunal of the inquiſition 
ſhall prevail in Spain and Portu- 
al, the introduction of true phi- 
oſophy, the parent of ſciences and 
ublic literature, is impractica- 
le. Theſe nations vilified by 
deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, are two 
centuries behind the civilized peo- 
ple of Europe, in all ſorts of im- 
provements: their ignorance and 
ſtupidity, in this enlightened age, 
exceed all belief and deſcription. 
The univerſities of Leyden and 


Utrecht are the two firm ſemina- 


ries 


loſs of its commerce and domini- 


Modern Rome may ſtill be rec- 


nence in univerſal knowledge, and | 


es 


ries of learning of the United 
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Provinces, A ſordid and inſatiable 
thirſt after riches makes the Dutch 
neglect and depiſe whatever diverts 
them from their commercial inte- 
reſts and purſuits. Thus, except 
a few eminent-profeſſors, the bulk 
of that ſelfiſh nation -look upon 
learned men and artiſts as uſeleſs 
members of ſociety. tome mem- 
bers of the Rate, foreign miniſters, 
and mercenary writers, ſupport 


at the Hague the languiſhing ſtate 


of polite literature, Wealth and 
commerce concur reciprocally to 
the improvement and perfection 
of liberal arts; in a country where 
the deſires of the inhabitants ought 
to be limited by their circum- 
ſtances, the bare conveniencies of 
life are the ultimate end of their 
purſuits. The refinement of arts 
is deemed luxury and ſuperfluity : 
which is the reaſon they have ſo 
few artiſts in Switzerland ; but in 
the proteſtant Cantons moſt men 
of. fortune cultivate letters with 
ſucceſs and reputation. There is 
not perhaps a nation in Europe 
more civilized or better inſtructed 


than the generality of the inhabi- 


tants of Bern and Zurich. If they 
are not remarkable for their diſ- 
coveries and inventions, they en- 
rich their barren country with the 
moſt uſeful improvements of other 
nations. Their want of trade and 
diſſipation engages them to learn 
whatever can give them an ho- 
nourable diſtinction amongſt their 
fellow citizens. 

The Germans are learned and 
laboricus; but polite literature 
and works cf genius are only en- 
couraged and honoured at Vienna 
and Berlin. The univerſities of 
Hall, Leipſic, and Gottingen, ſtill 


: 


q 


have profeſſors of great fame and 
erudition. There are more men 
of letters and artiſts in the king of 
Pruſfia's dominions, than in all the 
reſt of Germany beſides. It is to 
be regretted that the works of the 
learned in that country are ſo pro- 
lix and voluminous. 

Notwithſtanding the generous 
efforts of the empreſs of Ruſſia to 
tranſplant arts and ſciences into 
her wide dominions, they never 
can take root in that uncivilized 
region, but by the exerted patro- 
nage of a ſucceſſion of ſovereigns, 
equally conſpicuous for their taſte, 
genius, and munificence. 

Polite literature is at the loweſt 
ebb in Sweden and Denmark. 


— — 


| 
q 
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Obſervations on the merit of particu- 
lar Engliſh writers. 


HE characteriſtic of the 

Engliſh poets 1s a fruitful 
imagination, and a creative geni- 
us, which ſupplies them conſtantly 
with that celeſtial fire, that hea- 
venly enthuſiaſm, thoſe beautiful 
images, and enchanting deſcrip- 
tions, which place them in a dif- 
ferent claſs from other nations, 


| whom they diſdain to imitate. 


| 


The Paradiſe Loſt will always 
diſtiaguiſh Milton from the anci- 
ent and modern epic poets, in 
ſpite of the ungenerous criticiſm of 
William Lauder, who ſtigmatized 
the author of that amazing produc- 
tion with the ſcurrilous imputa- 
tion of having ſtolen from Homer, 
from Virgil, from the poem inti- 
tled Soreſtis of Maſtenius, and 
from the tragedy of Adamus Exul 
of Hugo Grotius. 

| Though 
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Though Dryden, Pope, and 
Swift, had the modeſty to acknow- 
ledge in their annotations, the 
great advantages which they had 
derived from the lectures of the 
ancients, they may be purely con- 
fidered as originals. The philo- 
ſophy of Leibnitz is the ſubject of 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, as Lucretius 
is a poetical expoſition of the ſyſ- 
tem of Epicurus; yet both have a 
reputation at leaſt equal to theſe 
illuſtrious philoſophers. 

dhakeſpeare, without taking for 
models the ancient dramatic poets, 
found in his fancy, in his luxuri- 
ant imagination, in his enthuſi- 
aſm, and amazing inſight into all 


the foldings of the human heart, 


thoſe inimitable beauties which 
delight and aſtoniſn. 

The particular form of the Eng- 
liſn government is, in every re- 
ſpect, advantageous to the pro- 
greſs of literature. Greece, and 
the Roman commonwealth, never 
offered ſuch a vaſt field for the 
ode, as the Engliſh revolutions for 


two centuries paſt, The flouriſh- 


ing reign of Elizabeth, the tra- 
gical death of the queen of Scots, 
the two crowns united under James 
I. the fanaticiſm which ſnatched 
the ſcepter and the life of the un- 
fortunate Charles, the odious, but 


——_— — 


brilliant reign of the uſurper, the 


reſtoration of the lawful king, the 
inteſtine diviſions and civil feuds, 
not half extinguiſhed by 'the Re- 
volution, have, ever ſince, inſpir- 
ed all the muſes with that enthu- 
flaſtic fire, which has not blazed 
amongſt other nations. The ſuc 
ceſsful army, and amazing intre- 
pidity of Cromwell, ſupplied Wal- 
ter with the ſublimities of that ode 
to which he owes his fame. 


uncommon characters, have ſup- 
ported poetry in its lyric and dra- 
matic luſtre, 


_ a particular luſtre to every 
ind of Engliſh literature in proſe 
and verſe, is undoubtedly the li- 
berty of the preſs. I he number 
of perſons of all conditions, who 
write and publiſh whatever their 
genius, caprice, paſſion, or preju- 
dice ſuggeſt to them, raiſes the juſt 
indignatzon of the critics againit 
many ridiculous, abſurd, and de- 
ſpicable compoſitions; whilſt thoſe 
ſele& geniuſes, and judicious wri- 
ters, who exert their talents, and 
communicate their knowledge with 
an unbounded liberty, inſtruct, 
delight, and aſtoniſh their read- 


| ers, by the free and independent 


thoughts, which other nations are 
forced to conceal |  _ 
Criticiſm maintains the vigour 
and reputation of literature, as 
the cenſor preſerved in Rome, 
manners, and good diſcipline. 
The inſtability and variations 
of the Engliſh language, gave to 
Waller ſuch a diſtaſte for his na- 


was afraid he ſhould neither be read 
nor underſtood in the next cen- 
tury ; and Pope was of opinion, 
that his ſtile, and that of his co- 
temporaries, would be diſuſed in a 
little time after him, | 


Now length of fame (our ſecond 
A c—ct——c- 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n 
that can boaſt; | 
Our ſons their father's failing lan- 
JJ 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall 
| Dryden be. 5 


Hay on Criticiſm. 
| of 


All theſe wonderful events, and 


But above all things, that which 


tive tongue, that he confeſſed he 
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Of all the cauſes which have 
chiefly contributed to the ſupport 
of literature in England, the prin- 
cipal is the learned education of 
youth. Notwithſtanding the diſ- 
ſipation and degeneracy of our 
nobility, they ſtill ſend their ſons 
to public colleges, where the 
Greek and Latin languages are 
taught with more exactneſs and 
purity than in any foreign ſe- 
minaries. As Greek and Latin 
are the foundation of literature, 
they acquire by regular ſtudies a 
taſte for the claſſics, which 1s an 
introduction to all branches of po- 
lite learning. To theſe ftudies 
the abbe Le Blanc attributes the 
majority of men of erudition 1n 
England above France. 


Reflections on the progreſs of literature 


in Scotland. 


COTLAND, during many 

ages, had but one author of 
celebrity in the empire of letters. 
Buchanan was the only man of 
reputation in his kingdom, whilft 
all the provinces of Europe emerg- 
ed from barbariſm, by the new 
light of the ſixteenth century. 
The tempeſtuous reign of Mary 
Stuart gave a full fcope to his ge- 
nius for ſatire, which he indulged 
in his hiſtory of Scotland, with 
an acrimony too manifeſt againſt 
that unfortunate queen, The ele- 
gance of his Latin poetry, parti- 
cularly of his Paraphraſe upon the 
Pſalms, has ſet him above all his 
competitors in that way. James 
|. being ſeated upon the throne of 
England, took no fort of care to 
promote the liberal arts of his na- 
tive kingdom. An Iriſh doctor, 
and a generous duke, after a total 


eclipſe of two centuries, rouſed 


the Scots from their indolence and 


ſtupidity by new flaſhes of an 
aruficial lightning. Francis Hut- 
cheſon, profeſſor of philoſophy in 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, gave a 
new luſtre.to that forlorn ſemina- 
ry, and revived the ſtudy of let- 
ters, which afterwards produced 
excellent fruits in abundance. 
Archibald Campbell, duke of Ar- 
gyle, gave the moſt munificent 


rendered by his protection that 
univerſity one of the moſt famous 
in Europe. hat ſpirit which ani. 
mated literature in the capital, 
ſpread itſelf to the moſt diſtant 
provinces ; and the moſt illuſtri- 
ous authors of Great Britain of 
late years have been men bred and 
born in Scotland. Simſon, Ma- 


treated mathematics and experi- 
mental philoſophy with a preciſion 
and elegance which had been 
thought unapplicable to thoſe ſci- 
ences. Hiſtory and poetry were 
cultivated with an amazing and 
unexpected ſucceſs. The name 
of Thomſon as a poet is no leſs 
famous in the tragic than in the 
didaQtic compoſition. His Seaſons 
are delightful and inimitable; and 
his tragedies rival the Cato of Ad- 
diſon. Wilkie would have had 
more admirers, if Pope had not 
made Homer ſo well known to his 
countrymen. Blacklock, blind 
in his infancy, will be looked up- 
on by poſterity as a prodigy. His 
perfect knowledge of Greek, La- 
tin, Italian, and French, and his 
great merit as a poet, rank him 
amongſt his moſt illuſtrious cotem- 
poraries. Mallet, and John Hume, 
have enriched the London theatre 


with dramatic pieces. England, 


encouragement to its pupils, and 


claurin, Ferguſon, and Cullen, 
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ſo rich in excellent books of all 
kinds, ſtill wanted hiſtorians : it 
was reſerved for Scotland to ſup- 
ply that deficiency. What learn- 
ed man in Europe 1s not acquaint- 
ed with the univerſally admired 
Evays, and the r e hiſtory 
of David Hume ? He feckons as: 
many admirers as readers, Smol- 
let has perpetuated, in his elegant 
hiſtory, the glory of his nation 
with his name. Robertſon, in 
beauty of ſtyle, judgment, preci- 
fon, hiſtorical knowledge, and 
ſagacity in exhibiting the moſt il- 
luſtrious characters, has ſcarce an 
equal in the three kingdoms. 
Guthrie, a judicious and learn- 
ed critic, the firſt man who had 
the courage, diſcernment, and 
erudition to collect the ſcattered 
materials of the Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, and to unfold the moſt re- 
mote antiquity, graced with his 
elegant and ſagacious reflections, 
will be recorded with honour in 
the annals of time. 

In vain the preſumptnous au- 
thors of the capital claim a prece - 
dency above — northern coun- 
trymen. In delicacy of ſentiment, 
and energy of expreſſion, the 
Scotch are at this time the princi- 
pal writers in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. Moſt of the great maſters 
in all kinds of literature are ſtran- 
gers in that metropolis, which 
conſiders herſelf as the ſeat of taſte 
and erudition. | 


8 


— 
* 


Reflections on the * and 
works of Monteſquieu and Vol- 


taire. 


HE preſident Monteſquieu 
and Mr. Voltaire, are juſtly 


PRESENT: STATE. or 

the reign of Lewis XV. The Spi- 
rit of Laws is the work of a legiſ- 
lator, of a philoſopher, a logician 
The pro- 


and a great ſtateſman. 
found erudition, and the ſtrength of 
argument, which reign through 
this book, amuſe, delight, and 
inſtruct. It contains excellent 
materials to raiſe a moſt ſuperb 
edifice. He wrote for men of ge- 
nius and contemplation, not for 
the illiterate vulgar ; and often 
ſacrificed the diction, to the force 
and energy of his ſublime ideas. 
His ſyſtem 1s calculated to make 
ſevereigns and ſubjects happy and 
glorious; and his untyerſal bene- 
volence ought to endear his me- 
mory to all mankind, whom he 
tried to inſtruct and to reform. 
His Perſian Letters are a collec- 
tion of bold thoughts, without 
order or connection, well adapted 
to the vague principles of a free- 
thinker. | 


moſt unzverſal French writer of his 
time ; and he has a more extenſive 
reputation than any man of letters 
in Europe. lf his tragedies are 
not equal, they are not much in- 
ferior to thoſe of Racine. His 
tragedies of invention, as Zaire, 
Alzyre, the Orphan of China, 


for having intermixed religion 
with love, jealouſy, ambition, and 
other theatrical paſſions ; but they 
contain beauties and ſentiments 
peculiar to his taſte and genius. 


nation of the French are not ſub- 
lime enough for epic poetry. They 
confeſs themſelves much inferior 
in that reſpect to England and 
Italy Notwithſtanding the great 
encomiums beſtowed upon the 
ſixth and ſeventh cantos of the 


reckoned the tutelar geniuſes of | 


Henria 


Voltaire is reputed the firſt and 


have incurred the cenſure of ſome. 


1 he language and the imagi- 
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Henriad by ſome editors, who 
have ventured to ſay that there is 
more merit in them than in the 
whole, Iliad, his imagination falls 
very ſhort of that of the ancient 
and modern epic poets, Whilſt 
we admire in all the other works 
of Voltaire the beauties of his 


ſtyle, and the talent he poſſeſſes of 


rendering the moſt common events | 


intereſting, we lament that he has 
ſacrificed truth and accuracy to 
the elegance of diction, and the 
new turn of a period. 


— 


Dye merit of particular German æuri- 
ters, e/pecially poets. 


HE Meſſiah, and the Death 
1 of Abel, will immortalize 
Klopſtock and Geſner, whoſe ad- 
mirable genius, and ſublime ima- 
gination, rank theſe productions 
amongſt the beſt poetical perfor- 
mances of this age. Whoever 
reads the Meſſiah of Klopſtock is 
raptured at the flight and heavenly 
ideas of that excellent poet, who 
ſeems inſpired by the awful digni- 
ty of his ſubject. The pathetic 
beauties of the Death of Abel ope- 
rate upon the mind of the reader 
with ſuch force, that he cannot 
refrain from tears at the movin 
recital of the unnatural crime hos, 
ferocity of Cain, and the fatal 
deſtiny of his innocent brother. 
Haller, poet, phyſician, philoſo- 
pher, and mathematician, by his 
vaſt genius, and univerſal know- 
ledge, has compaſſed all the 
branches of uſeful and polite learn- 
ing. He appears with the ſame 
grace and propriety in the charac- 
ters of Pope and Boerhaave. Rab- 
ner, the rival of the Engliſh Lu- 


THE ARTS Ax SCIENCES, &e. 
degree of reputation. 
moſt pleaſing lyric. Gellen de- 
ſerves by his comedies the title of 
the German Terence. 
tive pieces of Kleiſt gave him the 
honourable appellation of Greſlet. 
Leſling, as the poet of nature, 
and a critic, has no competitor in 
Germany, ts $2, 


of an in 
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The fugi- 


If we judge of the flouriſhing 


tate of literature by the multitude 
of writers, it is rather a proof of 
its decay, than of its proſperous 
condition. | 
of letters in the reign of Domitian, 
than in that of Auguſtus, 
a nation has produced a few men 
of eminent learning and genius, 


There were more men 


When 


their reputation ſtimulates others 

. claſs with the deſire 
to imitate them ; and in order to 
appear originals, they affect a ſin- 
gularity in their ſtyle and opinions, 
which make them inſenſibly devi- 
ate from the natural beauties of 
their great models. This is the 
cauſe of the quantity of contemp- 
tible books propagated by theſe 
eſſayiſts. In proportion as volup- 
tuouſneſs and luxury prevail, the 
taſte for trifling productions en- 
creaſes. Taſte and literature are 
concomitant to the proſperity of a 
nation. Demoſthenes, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Sophocles, ſhone in Greece. 
Tully, Cæſar, Livy, Virgil, Ho- 
race, were in the higheſt reputa- 
tion at Rome, when the ſucceſs of 
their arms and commerce procured 
them the abundance of all thoſe 
commodities, which introduced 
magnificence, ſplendor, polite- 
neſs, and effeminacy ; and as the 
abbe Racine juſtly obſerves, L 
prit devient commun quand le genie 
devient rare. We have, obſerves 
a French author, departed from 


cian, ſtands with him in the ſame as models to adopt the molt op- 
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ſite taſte to true eloquence. 
hat happened to the Romans 
We are no 
longer affected by nature, nor 
moved by the beautiful, ſimple, 
and majeſtic. Like thoſe perſon 
whoſe palates require the artificial 


| ſuperficies. 


reſource of ſtrong liquors, we de- 
ſire to be courted by witticiſms, 
ſallies of imagination, ingenious 
pictures, a ſtyle of epigram and 
antitheſis; in a word, we negled 
the intrinſic value, for a glittering 


% The plan of this article opens ſuch an extenſive field for biftory, ſpe- 
culation, and criticiſm, as cannot eafily be exhibited to view in the narrow 
compaſs allatted for it in this volume. Left the reader ſhould imagine aue 
intend to drop the ſubjec, we think it proper to obſerve, that what is offer- 
ed here, is only deſigned as an introduction to a more copious and regular 


hiftory of the arts and ſciences, and polite learning in Europe; which ; 
will be diſplazed at large in ſome future volumes. 
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Containing a conciſe and diſtinet View of the preſent War, with a 
Sketch of the national Character of the Turks and Ruſſians. 


INTROD 

E think we may venture to 

| affirm, there hardly ever 
was a period when the political 
ſtate of affairs on the continent of 


Europe, demanded a more critical 
obſervation than the preſent : and 


while, on the one hand, we can- 


not lament the want of hiftorical 
events; on the other, it requires 
no great degree of perſpicuity to 


diſcern the difficulty of digeſting a 


regular hiſtory from their preſent 
diſtracted ſituation. : 

The late diſturbances in the 
North, have rendered the tranſac- 
tions abroad ſingularly intereſt- 
ing; yet we could have wiſhed, 
they had been lefs fruitful of hif- 
torical materials, as public tran- 
quility, on which the happineſs of 
mankind is founded, is an object 
of greater importance than the re- 


cital of thoſe events, which muſt 
neceſſarily prove deſtructive to it. 


he unhappy difturbances in 


the kingdom of Sweden, have 


been highly alarming as well as 
injurious to the common intereſts 


of the people? and though the 


5 — * hh 
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king has reſumed the government 
he abdicated for a ſhort time, his 
ſubje&s {till lament their miſerable 
ſituation, and experience the im- 


ances. Grown deſperate by their 
diſtreſies, many have bid adieu to 
their native country, chuſing ra- 


abroad, than ſubmit to that ruin 
which was approaching towards 
them with haſty ſtrides at home. 
It is evident, the king has not 
been wanting in inclination to re- 
lieve the ſufferings of his people, 
but in power; the taxes levied are 
more than his ſubjects have ability 
to pay, eſpecially thoſe who find 
it difficult to ſupport their own 
exiſtence. However, the king has 
.nobly forbidden the effects of the 
poor to be ſeized by the officers of 
the revenue for the taxations of 
the ſtate ; by which means, their 
power has in ſome degree been li- 
mited, and their inſolence abat- 
ed; but the oppreſſions of the mĩ- 
litary ſtill continue irreſiſtible. 


The want of power in the kings of 
: | | Sweden, 


practicability of a redreſs of griev- 


ther to riſk the chance of calamity 


i 
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Sweden, ſeems to have given au- 
thority to the oppreſſions of the 
ſenatorial tyrants, which have ever 
occaſioned murmurings, diſſatiſ- 
factions, and tumults among the 

ople; ſo that their negligence 
in the cultivation of the uſeful 
arts, and diſregard for the credit 
and welfare of the country, cannot 
be a matter of ſurpriſe, ſince the 


2 of mankind will ever 
r 


emiſs and inattentive to thoſe 
things in which their own intereſt 
and happineſs is not principally 
concerned, | 
The diſtracted ſituation of Po- 
land is truly deplorable, as well 
as highly intereſting; being, at 
the ſame time, ſingular in its 
cauſes, and deſtructive in its con- 
ſequences and effects. Religion 
bas entered into the quarrel here, 
and the teſtimony of ages paſt has 
convinced us, where that becomes 
the ſubject of contention, the 
worſt of evils are to be expected. 
The diſſidents have been long har- 
raſſed and oppreſſed in the public 
exerciſe of their religious worſhip, 
through the bigotry and tyranny 
of the popiſh 0 


forth in the defence and ſupport of 
the juſt rights of the diſſidents; 


and indeed, has interfered in the 


general intereſts of the Poles, ever 
fince the death of the late king. 
Her reaſons for this interpoſition 


are obvious, ſince there is ſome 


probability that the commotions 
in Poland might in time affect the 
tranquility of Ruſſia, that being 
the only foreign ſtate from whence 
the Ruſſian empire can well have 
any thing to fear. By the in- 
fluence of the empreſs at the diet 
of the ſtates, the claims of the 
diſñidents were acknowledged and 
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confirmed, and the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment of the kingdom ſet- 
tled agreeable to the treaty of Oli- 
via, and the terms ſtipulated at 


throne. This proceeding was a 
great and unexpected blow to 
the ambitious views of the popiſh 
clergy; who, jealous of their 
power, and unwilling to ſubmit 
to a diminution of it, ſoon medi- 
tated meaſures of revenge; at firſt, 
rather ſecretly, till they had col- 
lected ſufficient ſtrength to blow 
the fiery flame with violence. In 
a ſhort time, inſurrections and con- 
ſpiracies were perpetually ſpring- 
ing up, which ended at length in 
an open and avowed confederacy, 
to annul the decrees of the diet, 
and ſupport oppreſſion: with the 
ſword. In conſequence of theſe 
reſolutions, many of the towns in 
the poſſeſſion of the diſſidents were 
er fr. ſet on fire, the inha- 


bitants maſſacred without diſtinc- 


tion of age or ſex, and their pro- 
perty ravaged and deſtroyed with 
; unrelenting wantonneſs and cruel- 
ty, the natural effects of religious 


However, perſecution. 
the empreſs of Ruſſia has ſtepped 


Theſe tumultuous proceedings 
| were too numerous ard too rapid, 


to be repelled by the Ruſſian 


troops then in Poland, ſo that a 
* more powerful force became ne- 
ceſſary. Arequilition being made 
to the empreſs for this purpoſe, 
and a freſh ſupply being imme- 
diately granted, the jealouſy of 
the Turks was excited. In conſe- 
quence of this, the Ruſſian am- 
baſſador at the Porte was inſulted 
and impriſoned, under a pretence 
of his having concealed the hoſtile 
intentions of his court. This was 
conſidered as a maſter-ſtroke of 


policy; but it is highly probable, 
S 


the preſent king's acceſſion to the 
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the error and fatal effects of this 
proceeding, will be ſeverely felt 
by the Ottoman empire. Remon- 
ſtrances and appeals reſpecting the 
unwarrantableneſs of this ſtep were 
ſuffered to paſs unnoticed, and 
conſequently, were ineffectual in 
procuring the releaſe of the am- 
baſſador. The Britiſh reſident la- 


boured to appeaſe the impending 


ſtorm without ſucceſs, being ſe- 
cretly counteracted by the French 
ambaſſador, who endeayoured to 
expediate and encreaſe it. A war 
between the two powers is the 
conſequence, the event of which 
muſt be ſhewn hereafter : nor is it 
eaſy to ſay what may be the fate 
of Poland ; for though the confe- 
derates were unable to combat 
with the power of Ruſſia, the con- 
ſequence of a reinforcement from 
the Turks may produce very dif- 
ferent effects. ; 

The unhappy diſturbances in 
our American colonies, with thoſe 
which have happened at home, 
together with the war in the Eaſt 
Indies, are ſubjects of ſuch impor- 
tance, as demand the ſtricteſt at- 
tention, and open an extenſive 
field for hiſtory. Of theſe, and 
many other particulars equally in- 
tereſting, we have endeavoured to 
give our readers all the ſatisfac- 
on which the events themſelves 
would afford, and the plan of our 
work allow, under diſtin heads, 
preterving through the whole an 


| 1mpartiality and regard for truth, 


which it will ever be our ambition 
{tuciouſly to ſupport. 

The reader will obſerve, we 
have not attended regularly to the 
geographical order of the countries 
of which we treat, but as they are 


moſt materially connected with the 


general ſtate of Europe. 


| 


capabla.of paying and diſbanding 
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SECTION TI. 
State of Denmark and Sweden. 


/ \HE kings of Denmark 

were originally eleted by 
the convention of the ſtates, and 
great attention' was paid to the 
perſonal virtues of ſuch as wete 


raiſed to the throne; inſomuch, 


that though the deſcendants of 
their monarchs were firſt conſider- 
ed on every demiſe, yet if they 
found they poſſeſſed not thoſe vir- 
tues which had raiſed their an- 
ceſtors to the royal dignity, they 
were deemed unworthy, and of 
courſe excluded. So that the 
power of the conftitution was in- 
veſted in the convened aſſemblies, 
who were the law-givers, and not 
only ſettled the diſpoſal of the of- 
fices of ſtate, but the affairs of 
war ahd peace; and when occa- 
ſion made it neceſſary, the impoſi- 
tion of taxes. Thus their kings 
were only nominal, and in reſpe& 
to power, little more than prime 
miniſters of the people z except 
that they preſided over the admi- 
niſtration of public juſtice, the 
army, and the general intereſts of 
the nation. They received no 


emoluments from the revenue of 


the ſtate, but were obliged to live 
on the incomes of their own pri- 
yare fortunes and eſtates. 

In the year 1660, the conſtitu- 
tion of Denmark underwent a very 
ſudden and ſurprizing revolution. 

A war with Sweden had greatly 
exhauſted the public finances, as 
well as harraſſed the nation in ge- 
neral; at the concluſion of which, 
and the ſettling a treaty of peace, 
the treaſury was found to be in- 


the 


50 
the army. This occaſioped much 
diſcontent, and encreaſed the diſ- 
ſatisfaction of all ranks of people; 
among whom, the clergy were not 
the leaſt clamorous. The evils 

under which the inhabitants of 


Denmark then laboured, being 


too numerous and too diſtreſsful to 
remain long in ſuch a ſituation, 
the aſſemblies were therefore con- 
vened to conſider means for a re- 
dreſs of grievances, when the com- 
mons propoſed an equal taxation 
on all perſons without diſtinction, 
in proportion to their circum- 
ſtances and ſituations. This was 
oppoſed by the nobles who 
pleaded their privileges and right 
of exemption. To this it was al- 
ledged by the burghers, that as 
the nobility were in poſſeſſion of 
all the lands and riches of the 


kingdom, it was pnreaſonable and 
unjuſt that they ſhould bear no 
ſhare in the burthen of the na- 


tional taxes. Diſputes ran very 
high, and to violent lengths ; dur- 


ing which, the commons were 


treated with great contempt by the 
nobility, and conſidered as their 
ſlaves. This brought matters to 
the criſis which ſeemed to be wiſh- 
ed, and indeed had been preme- 
ditated. : | | 

be aſſemblies broke up in great 
diſorder ; thoſe of the burghers 
and clergy withdrew with their 


leaders to a public hall, where it 


was propoſed, debated, and agreed, 
to make a tender of their freedom 
to the king, and thereby eſtabliſh 
bim abſolute monarch of the 
realm, with the hereditary right 
of ſucceſſion in his family. Of 
this, the court was not unappfiſed. 
"The next day they aſſembled and 
repaired to the common-hall while 
the nobles wese ſitting, where the | 
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ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 


declared the ſubitance of the re- 


ſolution agreed to by them, and 
in very peremptory terms demand- 


ed the concurrence of the nobles ; 


which, if not complied with, they 
were told they ſhould proceed to 
the palace without them. This 
was ſo ſudden and unexpected, 
that the nobles were not prepared 
to make any reply ; however, fear 
obliged thein to ſhew a willingneſs 
to concur with the other ſtates, 
but they remonſtrated againſt the 
precipitancy of the proceeding, 
and deſired time to conſider of it. 
All this was without effect, the 
reſt were immoveable in their de- 
termination; and therefore pro- 
ceeded to the palace, leaving the 
nobles to the choice of acting as 
they thought proper, who conſi- 
dered it moſt prudent at all events 
to join the preceſſion. | 
When the whole had reached 
the palace, they were received by 
the prime miniſter, who introduced 
them to the audience-hall, where 
the biſhop of Copenhagen, as de- 
puty from the two orders, in a 
very animated ſpeech, made a ſo- 
ſemn tender of an abſolute and 
hereditary dominion to the king, 
with every poſſible aſſurance of 
their ſupporting him with theic 
lives and fortunes, in a meaſure ſo 
neceſſary to the welfare of the 
people, in relieving them from the 
yoke of oppreſſion impoſed by the 
tyranny * the nobility. The 
king, as may be imagined, readily 
conſented to the propoſal, and re- 


ceiving them very graciouſly, aſ- 


ſured them of his favour and pro- 
tection; at the fame time expreſ- 
ling foine very generovs acknow - 
ledgments of their zeal and con- 
dence. Things, being come to 
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this jength, an order was iſſued 


for the immediate ſliutting the 


city gates, that as none of the ſe- 
nators could eſcape, they might 
be brought to' a concurrence. 
This ſtep produced the effect in- 
tended. The nobles were fo alarm 
ed and intimidated, as to give an 
immediate conſent to what, had 
been propoſed by the two other 
parties. In conſequence of this, 
on the 16th of October, the king, 
queen, and royal family, publickly 
received homage from the three 
orders, by an oath of allegiance 
planned for that purpoſe. From 
this period, the kings of Denmark 
have ſucceeded to the throne by 
hereditary right; and thus did 
the Danes, from motives of re- 
venge, raſhly relinquiſh their li- 
berty and independence, giving to 
their monarchs a deſpotic power 
over their lives and fortunes. | 
The events to be feared from 
this deſperate ſtep, have not been 
either ſo unfortunate, or fo fatal 
as might reaſonably be expected; 
for though the monarchs of Den- 
mark are all-powerful, yet ſince. 


the period above-mentioned, the 


kingdom through a happy ſucceſ- 
fion of wiſe and benevolent priaces 
has enjoyed the fruits of a mild 


_ adminiſtration, which has render- 


ed it one of the beit governed and 
moſt flouriſhing ſtates in the north: 
ſo that the inhabitants have but 
little reaſon to complain of the 
im prudence of their anceſtors, and 
there fore are happy in their ſub- 
miſſion to their ſovereigns. Com- 
merce and the arts have of late 
years been greatly cultivated and 
encouraged, and Denmark rears 
its head with reſpet and glory 
among the neighbouring nations. 
Thoſe differences which lately 
Þ 


B - et 
ſubſiſted between his preſent ma- 
jeſty and the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
were laſt year moſt amicably fet- 
tled, and the empreſs confirmed 
the treaty which had been con- 
cluded by her miniſter at the Da- 
aifh court. This affair concerned 
their reſpective poſſeſſions in Hol- 
ſtein; in which the empreſs acted 
as guardian for her ſon, who is 
duke of part of that dutchy. 

treaty has alſo been concluded by 


the two courts, with the city f 


Hamburgh, by which, in future, 
it is aekogwiedped an imperial 
and free city, and is poſſeſſed of 
ſome prerogatives in reſpect to its 
territories, as well as advantages 
in trade, from which it was before 
excluded. 9 
This young monatch, who ſeems 
deſirous of contributing to the hap- 
pineſs of his people, is ſaid to have 
ſuggeſted an intention of reſtorin; 
to the peaſants ſome ſhare of ther 
natural liberties ; this is a deſign 
worthy of a king, and muſt not 
only endear him to the hearts of 
his ſubjeQs, but make them con- 
fider the loſs of their political con- 
ſtitution with leſs regret than 


heretofore: To this great and be- 


nevolent intention, we Cannot 


* without in;juſticeomit to mention 


his having directed a general ſur- 
vey to be taken of all the lands 
through the whole kingdom, in 
order to regulate the taxations on 
a more equal footing. His mar- 
riage with the princeſs Carolina 
of England, has been bleſſed by 
the birth of a prince, an event 
which probably will cement a 
cloſer ftiendthip between the two 
nations, to the great advantage of 
both; ſince the ties of conſangui- 
nity and inclination, cannot fail 
to intereſt them in each other's wel · 
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fare. His majeſty's viſit to Eng- 
land in 1768, cannot yet be loſt 
in remembrance. | 

The political intereſt of Den- 
mark ſeems ſecure and permanent, 
as it has but little to fear from 
the empire. The dominion is 
firmly guarded on the continent 
by Slefwick, nor can any thing 
but a maritime power effect the 
invaſion of the iſlands belonging 
'to this ſtate. A pacific ſyſtem 
ſeems neceſſary, and to be wiſhed 
by this monarch, the better to 
enable him to carry his ſalutary 
ſchemes into execution. And 
ſhould any future differences ariſe 
between him andthe houſe of Hol- 
ſtein, the king of Great Britain is 
the proper arbiter to regulate and 
ſettle them. Nothing remarkable 
has happened in Denmark during 
the courſe of this year, except 
ſome endeavours to check the in- 
ſults of the Algerines upon the 
trade of this kingdom, which were 
executed with a becoming dignity 
and ſpirit Some of the lateſt ad- 
vices mention a declaration of war 
by the Algerines againſt Denmark, 
but this ſeems'to want confirma- 
tion ; and ſhould it be true, it is 
imagined they will ſoon be oblig- 
ed to ſue for peace. 


1 


STATE of SWEDEN. 


E wiſh the compaſs to 

which this department of 

our work is confined, would al- 
low room for a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the country of Sweden, as 
well as ſome others, of which we 
ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 
treat, but at preſent theſe things 
muſt be omitted ; and therefore 
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we are obliged to confine our- 
ſelves to what moſt immediately 
reſpects the plan laid down, viz. a 
view of the preſent ſtate of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. 

The throne of Sweden was once 
elective, but in the year 1682 be- 
came hereditary, and was erected 
into an abſolute monarchy by that 
diſturber of the peace of Europe 
Charles XII. who was killed at 


the ſiege of Fredericſhal in Nor- 


way, Which occaſioned a change 
of government again. 

As ſoon as his death was known, 
his ſiſter Ulrica Eleonora, who 
ſucceeded him, call'd an aſſembly 
of the ſenate, and was proclaimed 

ueen of Sweden. She was no 
ooner raiſed to the throne, but 


ſhe perceived the uneaſineſs of her . 


ſubjects, in conſequence of the 
deſpotiſm with which Charles had 
governed the nation ; and there- 
fore, wiſely determined to relieve 
their minds, by reſtoring their an- 
cient freedom again without ſolici- 
tation. This deſign was made 
known by a proclamation, in 
which the queen declared her in- 
tention of re-eſtabliſhing the ori- 
ginal form of government, and re- 
nouncing all abſolute power and 
dominion for herſelf and her ſuc- 
ceſſors; and at the aſſembly of 
the fiates at Stockholm in the 
year 1719, ſhe not only confirmed 
the ſame by a formal renunciation, 
but refuſed to accept of the crown 
but by right of eleQion. This 
occaſioned the ſtates to declare the 
throne vacant, when ſhe was 
elected ſovereign of Sweden by the 
unanimous conſent of the people, 
a tribute of gratitude the juſtly 
metited. Thus the crown of 
Sweden from being the moſt abſo- 
lute, became the moſt limited in 
Europe ; 
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Europe; and the eſtates recovered 
their former power and privileges 
without reſtriction. 1 
As ſoon as the queen was elect- 
ed, the form of adminiſtration ac- 
cording to the antient conſtitution, 
was immediately ſettled, by the 
ſtates; after which, it was pro- 
oſed to aſfbociate the prince of 
Heſſe with the queen in the royal 
dignity, he having been her con- 
ſort, prior to the death of her bro 
ther Charles. This met with great 
oppoſition, in conſequence . of 
which, the queen, ſignified. by a 


letter to the ſtates, her willingneſs 


to reg the crown in his favour, 
in caſe any difficulty aroſe in re- 
ſpect to his ſharing it with her. 


And the prince ſent to the dif- 


ferent orders, acquainting them, 
that if they ſhould think proper 
to elect him king, he would con- 


firm and ratify ſuch reſtrictions, 


as they ſhould propoſe and think 
neceſſary ; and alſo conform to the 
national church, and inviolably 
ſupport and maintain. its prin- 
ciples as by law eſtabliſhed. He 


further intimated, that, as the 


queen's renunciation of all pre- 
tenſions to abſolute power, was 
by his advice, he would obſerve 
the rules preſcribed by the form of 
the eitabliſhed regency, with the 
ſtricteſt faith. Theſe offers were 
fo ſatisfaQtory to the ſtates, that, 


they agreed to comply with the 


requeſt of the queen, and accord- 
ingly choſe the prince, king of 
Sweden. 
paid the queen the compliment of 
ſettling the ſucceſſion upon her 
male-heirs, in return for the reſ- 
toration of liberty, ſtill they had 
the caution to ſtipulate, that no 
prince ſhould ſucceed to the throne 
under the age of twenty-one ; nor 


And though they 
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then, without giving his ſolemn 
aſſurance in the aſſembly. of the 
ſtates, and taking the oaths pte- 
{cribed by the laws of Sweden. 

At the time the prince of Heſſe 
aſcended the throne, the kingdom 
was involved in a very dangerous 
war. with all the F 
powers; however he ſoon ſettle 
three treaties of peace, upon terms 
neither injurious, nor inglorious 
to the Swedes; one with Den- 
mark, ancther with Pruſſia, and 
a third with the czar of Muſcovy; 
and in the year 1729, terms of re- 


conciliation were ſettled between 
the crowns of Poland and Sweden. 


Thus he wiſely ſaw, what is un- 
doubtedly the caſe in reſpect to 


this kingdom, that it is her inte- 


reſt to live on terms of friendſhip 
with all her neighbours. Ruſſia 
is her neareſt, and ſeems to be her 
only formidable rival, But while 
Sweden attends to her internal ad- 
vantages, extenſion of trade, and 
endeavours to cultivate a good un- 
derſtanding with the maritime 
powers of Europe, ſhe can have 
little to fear ſrom that quarter; as 
their fleets in the Baltic, will ever 
be a check to any deſigns Ruſſia 
may have upon that ſtate. 
It is with ſome concern, we are 
obliged to obſerve, that a very dif- 
ferent conduct has been purſued of 
late in Sweden. The French party 
has greatly prevailed in that kings 
dom, through the artful intrigues 
of count Gyllembourg and his 
ſucceſſor count Teflin, to whom 
alſo, the recent miſunderſtanding, 
between the king and the ſtares 
are to be aſcribed, 'The Swedes, 
it muſt be confeſſed, have lately 
given ſtrict attention to the ſup- 
preſſion of the grow th of luxury; 
and have eſtabliſhed an important 
2 a law 
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„ 
Ey this ordinance, a power is 
iven to the fiſcals, to enter the 
ei the inhabitants with- 
ont diſtinction, upon information 
of contraband goods: all perſons 


uſing violence in the ſecuring or 


carrying away ſuch goods, are 
to fuffer death; and ſuch as at- 
tempt to oppoſe the officers of the 
revenue in their ſearch, are to be 


whipt publickly.——If any dif- 


putes ariſe upon this ſubject, they 


arè to be decided by the board of 
chſtoms; which is giving them a 
power to be both accuſers -and 


judges, and that in a matter in 
which they themſelves are intereſt- 
ed; by which means the characters 
and lives of the public are left 
to the mercy of an inferior tribu- 
nal. The conſequences have been 
very fatal; many of the principal 
me?chants immediately quitting bu- 
fineſs and bankrupticies multiply- 
ing beyond the credit of belief; in- 
ſomuch, that the magiſtrates aud 
all the inhabitants of the city of 
Nicarleby in Finland (one mer- 


chant on mm gar prey rented 


ſelves inſolvent ; an inſtance almoſt 
unparalleled. It muſt, indeed, be 
confefſed, that the languiſhing 
ſtate 'of commerce in Sweden, 
brought on by the diſtractions of 


| the country, prior to the publica- 


tion of the ordinance juſt men- 
tioned, might in ſome degree con- 
tribute to this calamitous circum- 
ſtance ; but that it was brought to 
a criſis, and confirmed from this 
cauſe, is what we will not venture 
r 
The king, unable longer to bear 
with the grievous complaints of the 
people oppreſſed with taxes they 
were incapable of paying, and har- 
raſſed by the inſolence of the reve- 
nue- offcers, toward the cloſe of 
the year made a very extraordinary 
and vigorous effort to alleviate 
their diitreſſes. . ES 
is firſt ſtep, was to make ap- 
plication to the ſenate for the call. 


ing an anticipated convention af 


the four orders of which the diet 


of the kingdom is compoſed ; with 


a view of making an enquiry into 
the cauſes of the grievances com- 
plained if, as alſo to examine into 
the ſtate of the reyenues, which, 
for ſome time had been in great 
diſorder. This had not the deſir- 
ed effect, and the application was 
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repeated without being noticed; 
till at laſt, the ſenate declared their 
abſolute refuſal of the requittion 
made by the king, though his ma- 
jelty pointed it out as the only 
means which could poſſibly be 
taken to remedy the public 'evils. 
— While the ſtate of affairs was in 
this fituation, ſome differences 


board of treaſury, in conſequence 
of which, the ſenate reſolved upon 
the eſtabliſhment of an extraerdi- 
nary tribunal to take cognizance 
of them. The king being appꝛriſ- 
ed of this meaſure, repaired to the 
ſenate-houſe, where, in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, he exy'efſed his diſap- 
probation of the proceeding, and 
again requeſted the holding an aſ- 


ſembly of the ſtates as before. But 
this not being complied with, he 
ordered a writing to be entered in] 
the regiſter of the ſenate, in his | 
preſence, which concludes thus: 
If the college continued to op- 


poſe this convocation, he would 
abdicate the crown.” Whereupon, 
as ſoon as the king' retired, the ſe- 
nate-took his majeſty's declaration 
into conſideration, which ended, 
in their ſending two of the ſenators 
to court, to intreat him to deſiſt 
from his demand; but his ma- 


jeſty declared he would not, and 


with great reſolution, deſired a 
categorical anſwer from the ſe- 
nate immediately. An hour after, 
ſix other ſenators came to intreat 
the king to grant the ſenate four 
days to conſider of it. His ma- 


jeſty ſaid he conſidered this de- 
mand as a refuſal; that he re- 
nounced from that inſtant the go- 


vernment, till the ſtates ſhould be 
aſſembled; forbad the ſenate from 
iffuing any thing in his name, and 
deſired that the ſeals might be de- 


Un 7 g@ 
Irvered to him. The next day the 


prince-royal, by the king's com- 


mand, repaited to the different 
colleges, and read the f.llowing 
order: | | 


% WE order by theſe preſents 


| our dear fon the prince royal, to 


make known to the colleges of 


aroſe between the ſenate and the | fats that judging it necelfity to 


conyoke the ſtates of the kingdom, 
we had preſumed the ſenate would 
by this have conſented to it; but 


they not having done fo, we can- 


not but look on their filence as a 
refuſal, conſequently we find our- 


ſelves under the neceſlity of abdi- 


cating the government, till the ſaid 
eſtates ſhall be convened. Done at 
Stockholm, December 13, 1768. 


(Signed): | 


ADoLPHUsS-FREDERICE.” 


| The keeper of the college of 
Chancery being abſent, the de- 


mand made of the ſeals, with the 
royal arms could not be complied 
with, But the prince ſignified 
that the college ſhould anſwer it 
to his majeſty and the ftates, if 
they continued to make uſe of the 
. 


+ 


The people aſſembled in prodi- 
gious crowds in the ſtreets during 
the time the prince went to the 
different colleges, being anxious 
and full of impatience to learn the 
event of ſo extraordinary and Cri- 
tical a proceeding, which ſtopped 
all the functions of government, 
threw the ruling adminiſtration in- 
to the greateſt diſorder, and ſeem- 
ed to threaten a total, if not a fa- 


tal, change in the ſtate of public 


Airs: nor, were the members of 


aff 
the ſenate leſs alarmed and per- 
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plexed by this bold and ſudden ma- 
nœuvre. Their next reſolve was 
to ſend a third deputation to the 
king, beſeeching him to change 
his reſolution ; which he refuſed 
to do, as before. They alſo ſent 
two ſecretaries to the prince, to 
diſſuade him from proceeding in 
his tour to the other colleges , 
but this effort, like the reſt, prov- 
ed ineffeftual. Theſe ſucceſſive 
repulſes, joined to the know- 
ledge of the king's great popu- 
larity, to which we may add, the 
juſtice of the cauſe, alarmed the 
enate, and made them apprehen- 
five of the worſt conſequences ; 
they therefore gave orders for a 
reinforcement of the guard in all 
places through the city, and alſo 
directed the college of ſtate · ac- 
counts to iſſue double pay to the 
troops of the garriſon. In this 
inſtance, they firſt experienced 
their loſs of power: the gene- 
rals refuſed to obey any orders not 
authoriſed by the king; and the 
office of ſtate-accounts waited on 
the aſſembly, and declared, that it 
was inconſiſtent with their inſtruc- 
tions to comply with any requeſt 
from them reſpecting extraordi- 
nary expences, — jointly au- 
thoriſed by the king and ſenate; 
and therefore, it was impoſſible for 
them to grant double pay to the 
garriſor, as defired This unex- 
pected check to the power of theſe 
tyrants, raiſed new fears, and in- 


creaſed the public confuſion; not- 


withſtanding which, the different 


colleges waited on the king, with 


an addreſs of thanks for the noti- 
fication he had ſent them by the 


prince; and the following day all 


the colleges waited on the ſenate, 
and made formal declarations of 
their having ſuſpended all the 


functions of their reſpective depart- 
ments; and fignified to them, 
the neceſſity there was, from the 


with the king's re- 


complyin 
his was ſeconded by the 


queſt. 


city, who went to the ſenate alſo, 
where, among other things, they 
obſerved, that, as the whole pub- 


convoking the diet, they (the ma- 
giſtrates) agreeable to form of go- 
vernment, thought it neceſſary to 
convoke the order of burghers. 
Upon this, fix of the ſenators, who 


nate) a great majority of voices, 
the. eefired aſſembly. 


rence was ſolicited to confirm the 
proclamation for that  purpole ; 


when the buſineſs of the public 
went on in the uſual channels, 
Thus ended this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, in which the king ſhew- 


ed his wiſdom, and preſerved a 
proper dignity. ö 

When he firſt appeared in the 
ſenate, after his abdica tion, he ad- 
dreſſed the members in the follow- 
ing manner: 


penetrated with the moſt lively ac- 
knowledguent at its having pleaſ- 
ed the Divine Providence, who di- 
reQs all things, that I ſhould re- 
ſume the governaient of my king- 
dom, and with the more ſatisſac- 


i tion, 


ſituation of public affairs, of their 


members of the magiſtracy of the 


lic adminiſtration was in diſoider, 
and no letters patent iſſued for 


ſaw the critical ſituation of things, 
came to a reſolution of conforin- 
ing to the king's intentions; which 
compelled, (if not the whole ſe- 


to conſent to the convention of 
In conſe- 
quence of this, the king's concur- 


which was readily granted, as may 
be ſuppoſed; and when the let⸗ 
ters-patent were ſigned, his ma- 
jeſty reſumed the government again, 


*« I appear again in this place, 
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tion, as the convocation of the 
ſtates gives me hopes of being able 


to relieve our faithful ſubjects from 


their miſery. I will not undertake 
to anſwer. what the ſenators have 


alledged againſt my reſolution, 
fince it is all buried in oblivion by 


the convocation of the ſtates. I 
ſhall demonſtrate to the ſtates the 


utility and the neceſſity of my re- 


ſolution, for the maintenance of 
the liberty and juſtice of the na · 
tion. My conſcience does not in 
the leaſt reproach me in all this; 
what has lately happened, will, 
perhaps, be alone ſufficient to 
evince the juſtice of my deſigns. 
I am moreover fully perſuaded, 


that all I have done will be ap- 


proved, not only at preſent, but in 
future.“ | h | 
The 19th of February following, 
was fixed for the opening of the 
diet; and in the mean time, the 
king gave orders that the peaſants 
ſhould be treated with lenity on 
account of the hardſfips they had 
ſuffered, and that the corn and 


cattle ſhould not be ſeized by the 


revenue officers, of ſuch as ap- 


peared unable to pay the taxes 


levied upon them - Thus ended 
this ſingular and important affair; 
the particulars of which, we 
thought proper to relate in this 


place; not only as an intereſting 


circumſtance in hiſtory, but as ne- 
ceſſary to conneQ our future ac- 
counts of this kingdom the more 
properly together. 

During the courſe of the preſent 
year the affairs of Sweden, have 
afforded very few hiſtorical mate- 
rials, except the following. -On 
the 1oth of January, a tumult 
happened at the Town-houſe at 
Stockholm, on account of the ma- 


| giſtrates having fixed the 14th day 


of the ſame month for the nomi- 


| nation of the eleQors. This gave 


umbrage to one of the two par- 
ties, becauſe many of the inhabi- 
tants, who have right of ſuffrage, 
were prevented by their private af- 
fairs from attending in town that 


ſoon ſettled peace by appointing 
a new day.—Towaids the latter 
end of this month, the king cauſed. 
a declaration to be inſerted in the 
portocol of the ſenate, declaring 
his unwillingneſs to conſent that 
the approaching extraordinary aſ- 
ſembly of the ftates, ſhould be 
held at Norkioping ; but all the 
ſenators, except four, gave it as 
their final opinion, that, as the 


{| ſtates at the laſt diet, had appoint- 


ed that city for their next aſſem- 
| bly, it was abſolutely. neceſſary to 
hold that reſolution; which ac- 
cordingly took place. 

la the month of May, the ſe- 
cret committee, drew up twenty- 
four articles of accuſation againſt 
the ſenators, who were enjoined 
to anſwer them in the ſpace of 
| forty-eight hours. Three of theſe 
articles related to their oppoſition 
to the convocation of the ſtates ; 
on the declaration which they made 
to the different colleges in the 
month of December 1768, during 
the abdication of the crown, 
That the kingdom might be 
governed by the ſenate alone with- 
out a king;” and their uphold- 
ing the ſame principle, in ſepa- 
rating this change.— The com- 
mittee. delivered their opinion on 
the affair to the aſſembly of the 
ſtates; and in virtue of a re- 
ſolution of the diet, all the ſena- 
tors, except two, weile deprived 


day. However, the magiſtrates 
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bf that dignity, and condemned to 

y the extraordinary experces 
incurred by convening the ſtates 
at any other place than Stockholm 
—On the 2d of Nove ber, the 
eſtates held a' plenum, in which 


the four (orders had ſome very 


warm diſputes on the new ſyſtem 
of ordonnances ; and the queſtion, 
whether it would be proper to 
make any innovations in the con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. The de- 
bates on this laft ſubje were car- 
ried to fuch a length, that fifty of 
the deputies left the aſſenibly with- 
out vating — Upon the whole, the 


Eing has been happily relieved this 


year, by the ſtates from the power 


and tyranny of the ſenate and the 


fecret council, as their proceed- 


ings have been diſavowed; ſo that 
the affairs of this kingdom have 


taken a new) and very different 


turn from what was expected at 
the cloſe of the laſt year: but no 


material alteration has been made 


in the Fundamentals of the g6- 
yernment. Neither has the French 
faction ſucceeded in irs endeavours” 


to embroil Ruſſia in the affairs of 
Sweden. e (FEI ON 


The late meeting of the ſtares 


has, undoubtediy, ſecured feveral 
very important points in the king's 
favour ; yet, the ſufferings of the 
people have not been ſufficiently 
redreſſed; ſo that, the tranquilli- 
ty of the kingdom does not ſeem 
to be ſettled on a very perma- 
nent bafis; eſpecially, as it may 


be conjectured with ſome degree of 


probability, that the oppoſition 
made to the power of the ſenate, 
will ſoon rekindle « flame, which, 
it is to be feared, will not eaſily be 
extinguiſhed, 


| 


SECTION n. 
STATE oF Rouss1a: 


/ Y a century, Ruſſia is be- 
come a very preat and formidable 
power, though before, but little 
regarded in the general ſyſtem of 
continental affairs. Her imperial 


holding herſelf univerſally beloved 
and reyered by her ſubjects ; at the 
ſame time, that ſhe ſtands in the 
| higheſt point of eſtimation and 
reſpect among the neighbouring 
powers of Europe, Her wiſdo:n 
and ſagacity are ſufficiently ev1- 
dent, in the greatattention the has 
ſhewn to the. extent, internal 
ſtrength, and general intereſt of 
her dominions: and her talents 


* 


for legiſlation are indiſputably ma- 


nifeſt, by that noble code of laws, 


ſhe fo lately eſtabliſhed for the ſe- 


which particular it muſt be ac- 
kowedged ſhe has diſplayed the 
inherent virtues of her illuſtrious 


predeceſſor, Peter the Great. 


The extent orf the Ruſſian do- 
minions, is ſo prodigious, as not 
to be eaſily aſcertained; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the whole empire 
is ſuppoſed to contain little more 


During the late reigns, the Ruſ- 
ſians have greatly improved the 
ſtate of agriculture; and abating 
their foi mer ſloth and ignorance, 


ol literatuie, polity, and commer- 
cial intercourſe : which has effect- 
ed a change in their manners and 


morals. 
* a In 


JIyir nN ue ſpace of half 


majeſty has the happineſs of be- 


curity of the civil rights, and good 
government of the people; in 


than ſeven millions of inhabitants. 


been tempted to improve the arts 
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In the preſent reign, Ruſſia has 
made a rapid progreſs towards 


wealth and fame. The whole em- 


pire is aſtoniſhingly improved and 
civilized ; and it is much to be 
wiſhed, that the public revenues 


were more conſiderable than they 
are, the better to enable the pre- 


ſent empreſs to extend thoſe noble 


plans ſhe ſeems to have in view, 


The advantages unavoidably ariſ- 
ing from commercial improve- 
ments, have engaged much of her 


attentiop, as the mo probable | 


means of aſſiſting her in carrying 
thoſe ſchemes into execution, for 
which reaſon, ſhe has particularly 
attached herſelf to Great Britain, 
And it ſeems'to be certain, that 
the vaſt reſources of trade which 
might be opened towards Perſia 
and the Caſpian Sea, would prove 


of fingular advantage to both na- 
tions, eſpecially as the commercial 


intereſts of the Ruſſian empire 
would always be ſecure under the 
protection of the maritime power 
of Great Britain. c : 

he war between the Ruſſians 
and the Turks ſeems to be lo in- 
volved with the affairs of Poland, 
as to belong moſt properly to the 
account of that kingdom, under 
which we propoſe to conſider it; 
and ſhall only obſerve in this place, 
that though a zeal for the intereſts 
of religion may have ſtimulated the 
empreſs of Ruſſia to the part ſhe 
has taken in the ſupport of the 
Diſſidents, and protection of the 
king of Poland, whom ſhe raiſed 
to the throne by her powerful in- 
terpoſition; yet there is great rea- 
ton to imagine, that the view of 
reviving ſome dormant claims to- 
wards Lithuania has not been ne- 
glected: as on the other hand, the 
Grand Signior's eſpouſing the 
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cauſe of the confederates, has not 
been diveſted of intereſted views: 
reſpecting the future acquiſition of 
Podolia, and other countries, in- 
order to open a paſſage to Cracow 
and Warſaw, whenever occaſion 
or opportunity renders it expedi- 
ent: but it mu't be confeſſed, that 
all ſpeculations of this kind, how- 
ever plauſible, are in their nature 
extremely uncertain. | 
Notwithſtanding what has been 
oblerved, we acknowledge that the 
part Ruſſia has taken in the affairs 
of Poland, is not only generous 
but warrantable, were it not viſible 
that the tumultuous diſpoſition of 
the Poles, and their bigotted at- 
tachment to civil and religious pre- 
poſſeſſions of the worſt tendency, 
render it neceſſary to employ more 
force than could de wiſhed, or than 
may be compatible with the dit= 
terent intereſts of the two ſtates 
or the calls of humanity. 7 


S EOTION II. 


STATE of PoLanD, with a View 
of the preſent War between the 
Turks and Ru ſſians. 


HE preſent fituation of Po- 

land is truly e 
that country having been for ſome 
time the theatre of contention, and 
its domeſtic tranquillity moit injuri- 
oully dilturbed, by the complicati- 
on of a civil, religious, and foreign 
war. In every quarter of the king- 
dom, we behold the moſt hot rid 
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ſcenes of devaſtation, cruelty, and 


carnage; which, as things are 
now cucuniſtanced, appear to be 
irteſiſtible, and contequeritly with- 


out the hope of redreſs, We ſee 
allo, 
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alſo, a 
narch, whoſe ſenſibility and huma- 
nity naturally incline him - to go- 
vern his people with juſtice and 
moderation, expoſed to the alter- 
nate jealouſy of contending parties. 
and reduced to the heart- wounding 
neceſſity of being a ſilent ſpectator 
of the ruin of his country And 
while it is inhumanly deluged 
with the blood. of his ſubjects, he 
has the mo tification to behold the 
malady, without. being able to 
Cloſe the wound. 
unable to avoid- maintaining the 
balance equally in this critical ſitu- 
ation, though he is certain it muſt 


prove the deſtruction of his conſe- 


quence and power. And _ 
under the weight of fo many di 
culties, he is obliged to ſtand in- 
debted to the authors of his cala- 
mity for his perſonal protection. 

Having given a general ſketch 
of the preſent ſtate of this un- 
happy country, it will be neceſſary 
to have a retroipeR to the cauſes 
and motives that have contribut- 
ed to produce thoſe unfortunate 
events juſt recited. 

+ The inhabitants of Poland were 
converted to the Chriſtian religion 
according to the church of Rome, 
between the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, at which time the king- 
dom was of a very ſmall extent; 
but being ſurrounded by many in- 
dependent provinces (where the 
religion of the Greek church be- 
gan to make its way) they in pio- 
ceſs of time became one with Fo- 
land, from the right of tucceſſion, 
mairiage, conqueſt, or compact: 
upon which acceilions, each weie 
permitted to obſerve their own 
modes of religious worſhip. And 
as the inhabitants of the provinces 
united to Poland, in conſequence 
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good and virtuous mo- | of the Jagellonic ſucceſſion, ' were 


alſo of the religion of the Greek 
church, the number and — 
of thoſe of the Romiſh perſuaſion 
was greatly inferior. For a time 
the difference of opinion in reſpect 
to religion, was not productive of 
any civil diſſenſions; however, as 
the reformation began very early 
to make a rapid progreſs in Po- 
land, it was wiſely imagined, that 
diſputes would ariſe yhich might 


diſturb the public tranquillity z to 
He ſees himſelt | 


prevent which, a law was paſſed. 
by Sigiſmund Avguſtus, at the 
diet of Vilna in- the year 1563, 


| whereby it was declared, that ail 
thoſe of the equeftrian and noble 


orders, whether of Ruſſian or Li- 
thuanian extraction, ſhould have 
claim to, and enjoy all the privi- 
leges and liberties to which they 
were naturally intitled by their 
rank and nobility ; and that none 
ſhould be excluded from the dig- 
nities of the ſenate and crown on 
account of religious differences, 
provided they profeſſed Chriſtiani- 
0 I his law was afterwards fur- 
ther eſtabliſhed at the diet of 
Grodno, in the year 1568, by let- 
ters of confirmation, wherein it 
was particularly expreſſed, ** of 
„ whatever Chriſtian communion 
« or confeſſion ſoever he be.” 
This was done with deſign, to pre- 
vent any falſe conſtruction on the 
original words, provided he be a 
“ Chriſtian,“ by ſome prevailing 
denomination of Chriſtians in pre- 
judice to the reſt. 

The conſtitution of Poland un- 
derwent a total change on the 
death of Sigiſmund, and aſſumed 
the form of a republic. The no- 
bility became maſters of the legiſ- 
lative authority, which before had 
| been almoſt totally inveſted in the 
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convention of the firſt diet of the 
republic, held by the grand mar- 
ſhal Firtey, who was a proteftant, 
the model of the preſent was form- 
ed, the crown made elective, and 
a perpetual peace betwixt the Ro- 
man Eatholics, Greeks, and Re- 
formiſts, eſtabliſhed as a funda- 
mental law. This toleration ſe- 
cured to each communion the ec- 
cleſiaſtical properties and revenues 
belonging to it, and promiſed to 

revent all diſputes between them 
in matters of religion z and this 
law ought to have been conſidered 
as indiſputable, having been ſo- 


lemnly confirmed in all the public | 
acts, conſtitutions and pada con- 


venta; notwithſtanding which, 
when the Roman Catholicks had 
gained a manifeſt ſuperiority af- 


ter the death of Sigiſmund the | 


Third, they began to infringe it, 
though they did not attempt to 
violate it openly. However, they 
ſoon withdrew the veil; and diſ- 
covered their intentions by their 


ſignatures, * ſalvis juribus eccleſiæ 


Romanæ Catholice,” —ſaving the 
rights of the Roman Catholic 
church—— This was oppoled by 
the diflidents *, by ſubſcribing 
on theirs, ©* ſalve pace inter Diſ- 
fidentes,” —ſaving the peace of the 
Diſſidents. | 1 

It is worthy obſervation, that 
the words of the law juſt men- 
tioned, are very clear and parti- 
cular, ** Nos gut ſumus Difſidentes 
in religione, —we who differ in 


religious things. And it is there- 


in ftrungly expreſſed, ** by the 
obligations of our oath, our faith, 
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prerogatives of the king. At a 


our honour, and our confſciences, 
we engage in our own names, and 
in the names of our fucceſfors for 
ever, to preſerve peace among the 


diſſidents in religion; to ſhed no 


blood, nor to inflict on any one 
the penalties of confiſcation of 
goo1s, defamation, impriſonment, 


or exile, on account of the diffe- 


rence of our faith and rites in our 
churches ; except, if any one ſhould 
undertake, for the above reaſon to 
ſhed the blood of his fellow citi- 
Zens, we ſhould all be obliged to 
oppoſe him, even though he ſhould 
ſhelter himſelf under the pretext of 


a decree, or any other judicial pro- 


ceeding.” 

This was a noble law, conſider- 
ing the age in which it was paſſed, 
and it might have been expected, 
that as it was ſanctified by the 
moſt ſolemn acts, nothing leſs 
than an utter ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution could have produced 
a violation of it. Yet it is no leſs 
ſtrange than true, that it bas been 
maniteſtly broken through, even 
under the ſanction of that very law 
itſelf ; by which means, three of 
the religtons which formed the 
original compact, have been ſpoil- 
ed of their rights, liberties, and 
immunities, by the fourth. Dur- 
ing the reign of Sigiſmund the 
Third, who was violently bigottéd 
to the Roman Catholic religion, 
upwards of one hundred churches 
belonging to the diſſidents were 
demoliſhed. This may ſurpriſe 
the reader, but the wonder will 
ceaſe when he is informed, that the 
king's zeal led him to negleR the 


intereſt of his kingdom, in order 


— 


In the infancy of the republic, the term Diſſidents equally compre- 


bended the Greeks, Catholics, Refor med, and Lutherans. 
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to make proſelytes, in which he 


met with great ſucceſs, holding 


forth in one hand honours and 
preferments, and in the other the 
ſword of perſecution, fo that every 


nobleman who embraced the Ro- 


miſh perſuaſion,” immediately de- 
molithed all the churches of the 


diſſidents that were built upon 


their eſtates. By this means, the 


number of the diſſidents was great- 


ly decreaſed, and at length they 
were baniſhed the ſenate. | 
As the plan of our work will 


not allow us to enumerate the par- 


ticulars of every act of oppreſſion 
againſt the diſſidents by the Ca- 
tholics, we ſhall paſs on to the 
election of Auguſtus the Third, 


and the diet which ſucceeded to 


the troubles upon that acceſſion in 
the year 1736. The diſſidents 
expected redreſs from this diet, 
but, on the contrary, met with a 
deeper wound than ever. By this 
diet they were excluded from all 
public offices, and left without 
either the means or hopes of re- 


dreſs, as it was decreed, that every 


attempt to implore the interpo- 
fition or aſſiſtance of the foreign 
powers, ſhould be deemed an act 
of treaſoa, though thoſe very 
powers were the guaranties of the 
treaty of Olivia. The Proteſtant 
Fountry=deputies of Poliſh Pruſſia 
proteſted againſt theſe proceedings 
at the diet, but without effect, nor 
was their proteſt admitted in any 
of the judicial courts, which was 
a breach of the la ws, excluſive of 
a violence to the diſſidents; fo 
that from this time their affairs 
became more involved, and their 


| troubles and oppreſſions increaſed 


daily. 
The diet of 1766 being very 
unſatis factory to the neighbouring 


— 
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powers, . were by them 
made in favour of the diſſidents; 
and when the diet broke up, their, 
anſwers declared, that they ſhould 
be ſupported in their privileges ac- 


| cording to the conſtitutions paſſed 


in 1717, 1726, and 1704, and 
that the biſhops ſhould rake their 
religious 50 into conſideration. 
This was an evaſive anſwer, un- 
worthy the repreſentatives of a 
great kingdom; and in fact, only 
enforcing thoſe three violent laws 
which had been ſo deſtructive to 
their rights and liberties, and re- 
ferring them to their moſt impla- 
cable enemies for a redreſs of their 
grievances. 

The fallacy of this declaration 
was ſeen by the powers to whom 
it was addreſſed, and the empreſs 
of Ruſſia firſt ſhewed her diſappro- 
bation of it. The diſſidents find- 
ing that moderation and. ſubmiſ- 
ton only increaſed their troubles 
under the prevailing party, who 
ſaw that their own ſtrength and 
importance depended on the de- 
ſtruction of the other, began to 
form confederacies in the different 
parts of the kingdom for their mu- 
tual ſafety and defence. This 
bold attempt will admit of ſome 
excuſe, if we conſider the hard- 
ſhips they had endured, the im- 
mediate injuries they experienc- 
ed, and the deſtruction which 
ſeemed preparing for them From 
this period we may trace the cauſe 
of the preſent calamities in Po- 
land, and indeed the origin of the 
war now ſubſi:ting between the 
Ruſſian and Ottoman empires. 

On the 1oth of March 1767, 
the nobles and citizens of the 
Greek communion, and the two 
evangelical confeſſions in the great 


dutchy of Lithuania, entered into 
75 | the 
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the firſt confederacy at Sluck; | 


which act was ſigned by the major 
part of the nobility, who appoint- 
ed general Grabowſki to be their 
marſhal, with a counſel of aſ- 
ſiſtance. And on the 26th of the 
ſame month, the nobility of Po- 
land formed another. confederacy 
at Thorn, who fixed upon general 
Goltze for their marſhal}, and ap- 


pointed a council of twenty-four 


members to aſſiſt him. This act 
was ſigned by the marſhal and 


three hundred and eighty members; 


among whom, were many Roman 
Catholics. 


ties of Thorn, Elbing, and Dant- 
zic, publiſhed an act of acceſſion 
to it. It is worthy to be remark- 


ed in this place, that the diſſidents. 


in all their acts of confederacy, 
manifeſtoes, &c. proceeded with 
great moderation, and ſpoke of 
their ſufferings in a language free 
from perſonal invectives againſt 
their perſecutors, at the ſame time 
paying great reverence to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion; nor is any 
thing more remarkable than the 
regard- and obedience they expreſs 
for the king and the republic. Ja 
ſhort, through the whole tenor of 
their writings, their conduct plain- 
ly proves, that their deſire was 
to ſettle peace and eltablith ſecu- 
rity. 

No ſooner were theſe confede- 
racies formed, but the empreſs 


of Ruſſia ſent a very confiderable 


reinforcement to her tipops then 
in Poland, and publiſhed a decla- 
ration, in which ſhe repeated the 
{former remonſtrances on the con- 


duct of the diet, and ſignified her 


approbation of the general confe- 
Qracies, promiling them in the 


The appointment of | 
this confederacy ſeems to have 
been ſo ſatisfactory, that the ci- 


1 


ſtrongeſt terms her aſſi ſtance and 
protection; at the ſame time de- 
claring, ſhe ſhould. conſider thoſe 
as her enemies who ſhould attempt 
to injure or moleſt then either in 
their perſons or eſtates ; for the 
A of which, her troops 
ad received proper orders. A 
declaration alſo Non the king of 
Pruſſia, was delivered hy the Pruſ- 
fian miniſter to the king and re- 
public, in which that monarch 
makes ſome very ſevere ſtrictures 
on the declaration of the diet to 
the foreign miniſters, and com- 
plains of the little attention paid 
to his friendly repreſentations upon 
this intereſting and important ſub- 
jet. He alſo declares his appro- 
bation of the confederacies, and 
his relolution of joining the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia in protecting and 
procuring the juſt rights of the 
diſſidents. The courts of England, 
Sweden, and Denmark, made de- 
clarations to the ſame effect, but 
Ruſſia proved the moſt active in 
their favour. 3 
Soon after this, the moſt conſi- 
derable part of the Roman Catho- 
lic nobility in the kingdom followed 
the example of the diflidents, and 
entered into confedeiacies, urged 
by their various diſcontents, aud 
in opvoſition to ſome political in- 
aovations. 
guiſhed from the diſſidents by the 
title of Malecontents; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they acknow- 
ledged their approbation of the 
claims of the diiſidents, and de- 
ciared their reſolution of having 
thein rettored. | 
Waile things were in this fitna- 
tion, prince Charles de Radzivil 
retuined to Poland, which he had 
been obliged to quit, with a ſe- 


que tration of his eitates, for op- 


poſing 


Tneſe were diſtin- 


i 
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poſing the election of the preſent 
king. This was a favourable 
opening for him ; the r re- 
ceived him with demonſtrations of 


joy. He was immediately declar- 


ed marſhal of the general confe- 
deracy of the malecontents, and 
inveſted with great powers. His 
firſt ſtep was to preſcribe a new 
oath of fidelity to the King, and 
another to the general confederacy, 
in which the rightsof the diflidents 
were included, with the ſecurity 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The officers of the civil and mili- 
tary departments were obliged to 
take this oath, or relinquiſh their 
places, which was done by many, 
but the prince primate took it vo- 
hantarily, with many of the bi. 
ſhops. However unpleaſing theſe 
proceedings were to the king, he 
was obliged to remain a filent 
ſpeQator, and condeſcended to 
grant an audience to prince Rad- 
zivil, which laſted only a few mo- 
ments; but it is faid his majeſty 
preſerved great coolneſs and com- 
mand of temper, not eaſily ſup- 
ported under ſuch circumſtances. 
The reſtoration of peace to the 
republic ſeemed only to be effected 
by the ſummoning of an extraor- 
dinary diet, which was according- 


ly ſolicited by all parties. The 


king readily conſenting to it, or- 
ders were iſſued out for that pur- 
poſe. The dietines were very tu- 
multuous in many places, and 
did conſiderable miſchief. Some 
of the nobility aſſerted, that they 
made a part of the free people, 
and exclaimed with great violence 
againſt foreign auxiliaries, and 
their pretences of giving aſſiſtance, 
while they ruled with deſpotic 

wer. The Ruſſian officers who 
all attended the dietines were in- 


ſulted at moſt places; however, 
thoſe of the nobility who were 
moſt refraQory, were ſufficiently 
puniſhed by the Ruſſian troops, 
who were ſent to live upon their 
eſtates at free-quarters So that 
the diet was little more than a 
form, and the empreſs of Ruſſia 
evidently the only ruling power in 
Poland. 

On the 25th of September, the 
tribunal of the general confede- 
racy was opened with great pomp 
and ſolemnity in the palace of 
prince Radzivil, where the re- 
union of the confederacy of the 
diſſidents and the general confede- 
racy of the malecontents was pub- 
licly declared. And the long wiſh- 
ed for diet met at Warſaw on the 
5th of October. It was opened by 
the king, who addreſſed the aſſem- 
bly in the moſt pathetic manner, 
and recommended moderation and 
concord to the members. The 
biſhop of Cracow ſpoke next, and 
in the ſame violent manner as he 
had cone the year before, inveigh- 
ed againſt the pretenſions of the 
diſlidents, and reminded the king 
in the moſt poſitive terms of the 
oath he had taken at his election 


to ſupport the catholic faith; con- 


cluding with obſerving to his ma- 
jetty, that it was not ſufficient he 
ſhould only bear the title of : 
orthodox prince, but that he real 
ſhould be one. The buſineſs 
the diet this day concluded with 
appointing prince Radzivil mar 
mal, without proceeding to the 
form of election. The next day 
the affairs of the diſſidents were 
canvaſſed with great violence, for 
which reaſon the prince adjourned 
the diet to the 12th, with a view 
that the interval might abate the 
warmth which then ſhewed- itſelf, 
and 


urned 
view 
te the 
itſelf, 
and 


and afford the proſpect of treat- 
ing theſe things with more mode- 
ration To this end a committee 


was appointed of the three orders 


of the ſtate, to whom a power was 
given finally to conclude all mat- 
ters reſpecting the diſſidents ; but 
this laudable ſcheme proved inef- 
fectual, for at the third meet ng of 
the diet, the diſputes aroſe to a 
greater height than before. 

The bithops of Cracovia, Kio- 
via, many other prelates, and 
ſome of the magnates, not only 
exclaimed againſt the pretenſions 
of the diſſidents with flill greater 


violence, but refuſed their conſent 


to the eſtabliſhing a commiſſion 
with full power to hold any confe- 
rence with the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
upon that ſubject. At length, the 
diſputes became ſo very violent, 
that the marſhal thought it neceſſa- 
ry to prorogue the diet once more, 
which was accordingly done to the 


16th. 


The progreſs of the Ruſſian 
troops in Poland was now ſo conſi- 
derable, as to ſurround and inter- 
ſe& the whole kingdom. They 
inveſted Warſaw ſo cloſely, as not 
only to be in poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues leading to it, but to guard 
them with the ſtricteſt attention. 
Some detachments of troops the 
day after this tumultuous diet, 
ſeized the biſhops of Cracow, Kio- 
via, and count Rzewuſki, the 
waywode of Cracovia, with his 
ſon, and ſome others of the de- 
Puties, whom they carried off as 
priſoners. This affair cauſed a 
8 conſternation, beeauſe no- 

ody knew at firſt where theſe gran- 
dees were carried to, or what was 
to be their fate. This ſtep alarm - 
ed and intimidated ſome, at the 
ſame time that it inflamed others. 


| 


n 


|. 


| 
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It was imagined this proceeding 


aroſe fram the virulence and un- 
guarded expreſſions made uſe of by 
theſe grandees, in mentioning the 
great powers intereſting in favour 


of the diſſidents, for which they + 


were blamed by ſome; while 
others declared, that every deputy 
at the diet ought to deliver his ſen- 
timents with freedom ; and that if 
he ſpoke too boldly, or exceeded 
the Cds of decency reſpecting 
the foreign powers, the judicial 
procedure againſt him belonged 
only to the tribunal of the king- 
dom. The king in this ſituation 
was greatly to be pitied, as it ſeem- 
ed to require the greateſt wiſdom 
and ſagacity to guard againſt the 
dangers that ſurrounded him on 
every ſide, and appeared to in- 
creaſe daily from the diſtractions 
of the diet.-[n this precarious 
ſtate of things, the king is ſaid to 
have expreſſed himſelf at a confe- 
rence in the following manner : 
«© There is little knowledge re- 


quired to govern a veſſel when the 


winds are fayourable. A ſkilful 
pilot ſhould know how to with- 
ſtand the ſtorm without quitting 
the helm. I have ſeveral times 
entertained the deſign (as I 
fill do) of abdicating the crown, 
the burden of which 1 feel; but 
that my love for my country made 
me alter my reſolution. Vou 
ought all, gentlemen, to conſider 
themelancholy circumſtanceswhich 
you have drawn upon us. I have 
conſtantly employed all my endea- 
vours for the good of the ſtate, 
but few among you have aſſiſted 
me with your ſupport; and I find 
myſelf „ by the greater 
part; yet I can aſſure you, that 
if J had taken the courſe of aban- 
doning you in my turn, you would 

We” have 
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have found yourſelves in a miſera- 
ble ſituation. . 

The diet met again on the 16th, 
and was as tumultuous as ever, 
notwithſtanding many of the moſt 
turbulent members were abſent. 
The king and ſome of the nobles 
made very pathetic and conciliat- 
ing ſpeeches, with a view to calm 
the violence of the debates, but 
all proved ineffectual ; however, 
on the following day, after a very 
long conſultation, a commiſſion 
was appointed to ſettle the affairs 
of the diſſidents. The meetings 
of this commiſſion were held at the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador's houſe. I he 
number of the members was at firit 
but fourteen, but after ſome time 
increaſed to near ſixty ; and that 
they might have ſufficient time to 
examine into this important ſub- 
ject, the diet was prorogued to the 
firſt of February. On the 2oth 
of November, the commiſſioners, 
after many meetings, ſigned their 
reſolutions which were ſent to 
Moſcow for the approbation of 
the empreſs. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, repeated applications were 
made for the enlargement of the 
grandees who were ſeized by the 
Ruſſian troops, but without effect. 
The empreſs gave for anſwer, that 
as thoſe nobles were poſſeſſed with 
ſo turbulent a ſpirit, it would be 
dangerous to ſet them at full li- 
berty, leſt they ſhould again at- 
tempt to deſtroy that peace and 
tranquility ſhe was endeavouring to 
reſtore to the republic; however, 
it was declared, 
not cloſe priſoners, but permitted 
to be at large under the care of a 
detachment at Wilna. 

The moſt material of the reſo- 
lutions of the grand commiſſion 
mentioned above, are as follow: 


EY * — 


that they were 


— That the king ſhould enjoy a 
yearly penſion of one million and 
a half of florins, to be paid by the 
treaſury, That prince Radzivil 
ſhould have an annual penſion of 
ſix hundred thouſand florins, by 
way of indemnification for his 
lofles, and for three millions which 
the republic owed to his family. 
That the treaſurer of the crown, 
who had hitherto enjoyed a pen- 
fon of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand florins, ſhould have it 
augmented to two hundred thou- 
ſand ; that the great treaſurer of 
Lithuania ſhould have an augmen- 
tation of forty thouſand ftorins to 
his yearly appointments; count 
Fleming, the biſhop of Wilna, 
and ſome others, were alſo to come 
in for conſiderable ſums ; and it 
was ordered that the ſum of 
twelve thouſand Poliſh ducats 
ſhould be granted as a yearly ap- 
pendage, or portion, to the two 
princes of Saxony, '[ he revenues 
of the country were thus, under a 
Ruſſian direction, diſpoſed of for 
the ſupport of a Ruſſian intereſt, 
and for enabling the chiefs of that 
faction to ſtand upon a level with 
the throne. Among other mat- 
ters of great moment that were 
tranſacted by the high commiſſion, 
it was agreed to confirm a. treaty 
very advantageous to Ruſſia with 
reſpect to commerce, which had 
been paſſed between the two na- 
tions in the year 16866 A ſingu— 
lar circumſtance in this decree, 
and one which marks the ſpirit of 
the whole proceeding ie, that the 
treaty 15 for the future to be un- 
derſtood and received in the form 
in which it exiſts in the archieves 
of the Ruſſian empire, and not as 
it was publiſhed and hitherto re- 
ceived in Poland. It was alſo re- 
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tolved by the commiſſion, to ſup- 
preſs the juriſdiction of the nuncia- 
tare, and that inſtead thereof, a 
ſynod, or eccleſiaſtical council 
mould be erected, of which the 


primate was to be preſident. That 


this tribunal ſhould decide as the 
dernier reſort, of all ſuch ecclefial(- 
tical cauſes as had veen hitherto 
carried to the court of Rome, or 
laid before the nuncio from that 


court reſiding there. That the 


tax on pope's bulls ſnould be abo- 
limed, cr at leaſt reduced, and 
that a new regulation ſhould be 
made concerning the tythes. A 
miniſter plenipotentiary was alſo 
to be ſent to Rome, to inform the 
pope of their motives of re-eila- 
bliſhing the diſſidents in their an- 
cient rights, and to deſire his ho- 
lineſs to withdraw.his nuncio, and 
not to ſend any more to Poland, 
but to inveſt the prince primate 
with the characters of hereditary 
legate. 

While the high commiſſion was 
employed in this manner, a brief 
was delivered to the king, and 
another to the primate, by the 

ope's nuncio; in the brief to the 
E was ſaid, that he ought 
rather to abdicate the crown, than 
to ſign things that were ſo prezu- 


dicial to the Roman Catholic reli- 


gion. The nuncio allo addreſſed 
a brief to the biſiops; and he de- 
livered on the part of his holineſs, 
@ manifeſto to the great chancellor, 
in which he informed all thoſe 
who may ſubſcribe to any articles 
of that nature, that they ſhouid be 
excommunicated. 'The marſhal 
of the confederacy of | ithuania 
alſo entered . a proteſt again all 
the acts of the commiſſioners, and 


againſt every thing that was now 


tranſacting, or that ſhould be 
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tranſacted under the influence of 
foreign arms. This proteſt alſo 
contained many ſevere invectives 
againſt the Ruſſians, and animad- 
.erted upon their conduct in ge- 
neral in the bittereſt terms. But 
previgus to the marſhal's taking 
theſe ſteps, he had the precaution 
to ſell all his eſtates, and imme- 
diately after quitted the country 
and retired to Rome, to ſhelter 
himſelf from all purſuits. 

On the iſt of February 1768, 
the diet met again, and was ad- 
zourned to the 20th, during which 
time the grand commiſſion pro- 
ceeded with the utmoſt expedition, 
aſſuming the whole legiſlative au- 
thority of the k ngdom They 
found great oppoſition to that part 
of their commiſſicn which reſpect- 
ed the finances, as the clergy re- 
fuſed to part with any more of their 
revenues towards the public ex- 
pences. However, the commiſ- 
ſioners ſettled the public contri- 
butions at twenty-three millions 
of Poliſh florins annually, and 
iſſued an order for the coinage of 
one million of-filver, and twelve 
millions of copper. All the trea- 
ties between the republic, the em- 
pire of Ruſſia, and the king of 
ruſſia, were renewed and con- 
firmed, and the Empreſs of Ruf- 
fa was declared, and continued 


Ruſſian merchants were to be ex- 
empted from the payment of any 
particular duties eſtabliſhed in Po- 


rr 


the republic. By the above-men- 
tioned treaty of commerce, and 
by theſe new regulations, Ruſſia 
took poſſeſſion of the whole com- 
merce, as before ſhe had done 
a ” | of 


guarantee of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Poliſh nation. The 


land, but were to be ſabje& to the 
cuſtoms of tranſit appertaining to 
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diet finally met, attended by a 
body of Ruſſian troops to prevent 
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of the whole government of Po- 
land. 


After two more adjournments, the 


diſorder. The ſtates had little 
more to do than to ratify the arti- 
cles paſſed by the grand commiſ- 
fion. And it was almoſt unani- 
mouſly agreed, that not only ſuch 
reſolutions as the commiſſioners 
had privately concluded amongſt 
themſelves, but thoſe alſo which 
they had jointly paſſed with the 
Ruſſian Ambaſſador, ſhould be 
confirmed and ratified. And the 
treaty they had entered into with 
the. ambaſſador reſpeQiing the af- 
fairs of the diſſidents, the general 
intereſts of the ſtate, &c. was de- 
clared a fundamental law and per- 
petual conſtitution. The general 
confederacy of the ſtates, and of the 
diflidents were now at an end, and 
the buſineſs of the atembly being 
finiſhed, the king cloſed the diet 
on the 5th of March. 

It was now to be expected, that 
the affairs of Poland were ſecurely 
ſettled and the tranquility of the 
kingdom reſtored ; but, alas, mi- 
ſery had not yet taken her flight 
from this ay country, for 
ſcarcely were the members of the 
diet arrived at their reſpective 
abodes, before a confederacy was 


formed in the province of Podolia, | 


headed by ſeveral of the magnates 
and perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 
They appointed M. Kraſinſki their 
marſhal, and in order to ſtimulate 
the peaſants to join them, they 
were offered money and arms. 
'The city of Bar was fixed on for 
their head-quarters, and the motto 
on their ſtandards Io conquer 
or die; to which they afterwards 


for religion and liberty.” Thus, 
the pleaſing proſpect of peace was 
deſtroyed, and without the inter- 
vention of any act that could ae- 
count for it, the whole nation 
again in confuſion. 
The Ruſſians deceived by the 
fairneſs of appearances, and by 
the ſtrenuous re monſtrances of the 
Porte, were juſt going to withdraw 
their forces out of the kingdom; 
and diſpatches were received at 
this very time from Conſtantinople, 
which would have quickened their 
departure, It may eaſily be judg- 
ed from what has ſince appeared, 
what the conſequences would have 
been, if the confederates had tem- 
per or prudence to have waited for 
this event. In that caſe, the whole 
nation would have been up in 
arms before the Ruſſians could 
have returned; fo that, inſtead of 
deſtroying petty diſunited parties, 
and cruſhing every confederacy in 
its infancy, they would then have 
met with numerous and powerful 
bodies of men ready to encounter 
them, and who, if they did fall 
in the defence of their country, 
would at leaſt have the ſatisfaction 
of not dying wholly unrevenged 
New confederacies were now 
formed in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, and ſcarce a day paſſed with- 
out ſkirmiſhes between ſome of 
theſe and the Ruſſians, in which 
the latter generally came off vic- 
torious, ſo that whole towns and 
cities were plundered and deftroy- 
ed, and the inhabitants either 
maſſacred, or totally ruined by the 


thus, the whole country exhibited 
a dreadful ſpectacle, as the cruel- 
ties, which from the beginning, 


added, Po religione et liberrate, 


| had been practiſed on both ſides, 


loſs of their property and effects; 
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of humanity, and rendered the 
heart callous againſt every motion 
of compaſſion or mercy. The 
fields were covered with the un- 
buried dead, whoſe bodies tainted 
the air, and made the country not 
only unhealthy but loathſome. E- 
very meeting of the nobility was 


attended with bloodſhed, and the 


ſabre was the reſult of all their de 
bates, The univerſalia, iſſued on 
the 1oth of june for a general diet, 
was productive of no good ef- 
fet ; moſt of the dietines broke 
up in diſorder ; many of the nobi- 
lity refuſed to attend them, and 
conſequently very few deputies 
were elected. The poor diſſidents 
were every where plundered and 


treated with the greateſt cruelty, 


and there was ſcarce a Proteſtant 
gentleman in the two provinces of 


Great and Little Poland whoſe 


eſtate was not pillaged and his 
houſes deſtroyed. And to add to 
the general confuſion, moſt of the 
Polith troops either refuſed to 
fight the corfederates when they 
met, or joined them, which plain- 
ly ſhewed -the general ſenſe of the 
E the affairs of the 
ingdom, as alſo their hatred to 
the Ruſſians. | : 
At this time, a particular cir- 
cumſtance happened that rendered 
the conduct of the Porte highly 
alarming to the Ruſſians. The 
confederacy of Halics under the 
ſtaroſte Potocki, being attacked 
by col. Weiſſman, and ſo totally 
defeated, that the marſhal with his 
counteſs and ſome particular 
friends, were obliged to make 
their eſcape in an open boat to the 
Turkith {ide of the Neiſter: the 
colonel crofled the Neiſter and pur- 
ſued the routed confederates a con- 
ſiderable way within the Turkiih 


territories in Moldavia; on which 
the baſha who commanded in that 
neighbourhood, ſent him word, 
that he acted contrary to treaty by 
entering with an armed force into 
the Ottoman territories; that he 
had already informed the Porte of 
it, and that he now cautioned him 
not to advance any farther, as he 
would be under a neceſſity of draw- 
ing out his forces againſt him. 
The Ruſſian officer pleaded igno- 
rance of the limits, and retired: 
the ſtaroſte Potocki made the beſt 
uſe of this protection; and his 
ſcattered party having by this 
means found an opportunity to 
rejoin him, he t a circuit 
through a great part of Moldavia 
and the territory of Choczim, re- 
croſſed the Neiſter, and ſuddenly 
attacked in the rear, and defeated 
a part of thoſe Ruſſians who had 
been in purſuit of him, after which 
* ſafely joined the confederates of 
Bar 


Soon after this, the deſigns of 
the Porte became more apparent, 
by the protection and ſhelter af- 
forded by it to the confederates; 
in conſequenee of which, great 
bodies of Ruſſian troops began to 
file off towards the frontiers of 
Turky, while new ones arrived 
every day in the kingdom. Very 
conſiderable bodies of Tartars now 
appeared upen the frontiers, and 
a Furkiſh army of no ſmall force 
aſſembled between Choczim, Ben- 
der, and Gczakow, The Ruſſians 
al ſo formed a line of troops along 
the Turkiſn frontiers of Poland 
as well as their own coun ry. At 
this time the !artars and confe- 
deraies of Moldavia. amounted to 
upwards of eight thouſand. They 
attempted ſome incurſions acroſs 
the Neiſter, but were always re- 
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{Pulſed by the Ruſſian troops, and 
obliged to retire back again. 
Ihe ſeaſon was now too far ad- 
vanced for any military operation 
of conſequence to take place be- 
tween the contending parties, nor 
was either of them ſufficiently pre- 
pared for ſuch an undertaking. It 
was expected that the departure of 
the Ruſſian troops ta the frontiers | 
would have aforded ſome little re- 


endeavours to demoliſh their dif- 
ferent leagues; but their efforts 
are conſtantly to be renewed, for 
no ſooner is one diſperſed than a- 
nother is formed, ſo that the ſitu- 
ation of the inhabitants is deplo- 
rable. But there is ſome reaſon 
to imagine the miſunderſtanding 
that prevails at preſent amongſt 
the confederates, will operate 


oſe to the country of Poland, but 
it did not prove ſo; for no ſooner 
were they drawn off, than thoſe 


more powerfully towards a re- 
conciliation and reſtoration of 
public tranquillity than the force 
of arms. | 


.confederacies they had ſo long de- In the midſt of theſe inteſtine 


preſſed, immediately lifted -up 


their heads and reſumed their 
wonted licentiouſneſs, treating the 


diſſidents with the moſt horrid 
cruelties, ſo that the kingdom ſuf- 
fered a very conſiderable de popu- 


lation, excluſive of the havock 
made by the ſword; the peaſants, 
in great numbers, quitted their 
Habitations, and either. fled the 
country or turned robbers ; by 
which means, they increafed the 
general calamity ; and the bulk of 
the nobility, and indeed numbers 
of perſons of all ranks, fled for re- 
fuge to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. _—_ 1 

Faving traced the troubles of 
Poland from their origin to the 
cloſe of the laſt year, with a view 
of giving our readers a diſtinct 
idea of the hiſtory of this diſtrefied 
country, little more remains to be 
obſerved here, as the affairs of 
this kingdom, during the courſe of 
the preſent year, have not been 
very 'fruitful of hiſtorical events, 
notwithſtanding they are in the 
utmoſt confuſion; nor is it pro- 
bable, that any material altera- 
tion can happen while the ſevera] 
confederacies exiſt. The Ruſſian 
troops of obſervation exert all their 


. 


4 
care. 


broils, this miſerable ſtate is now 
become the ſeat of a war between 
the two great powers of Turky 
and Ruſſia, which may be conſi- 
dered as an aditional burthen 
to its calamities.” The embarraſſ- 
ment of the king exceeds the 
power of deſcription! We know 
of very few inſtances in the hiſtory 
of any country, where a monarch 
ho ſought to promote the intereſt 
and happineſs or his people, has 
been fo critically and unfortunate- 
ly circumſtanced. It he declares 
for Ruſſia, to whom he himſelf 13 
| moſt obliged, the reſentment of 
the Ottoman empire muſt be the 
. reſult; and to obſerve a neutrali- 


ty, is to behold two foreign na- 
tions waging war in the very heart 
of a kingdom, the government 


of which is committed to his 
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AT7E have already appriſed 

dur readers, that as the 
 interpoſition of the empreſs of Ruſ- 
e | ſia 
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lif- fa in the affairs of Poland, had | of the Seraglio at ſix in the morning, | 
ots been productive of a war betwixt from whence he was introduced to h 
for that empire and the Ottoman | an audience of the grand vizir; the 1 
1 a- Porte, we ſhould conſider it as an | converſation was but ſhort, though k 
itu- appendage to our account of Po- | very animated; and the Ruſſian re- 1 
plo- land, with which it is in ſome re- | ſident, ſeeming not ſatisfied with | 
fon ſpects connected. the demands made from him, he f 
ling Notwithſtanding the violation of | was ordered to withdraw to a ſepa- þ 
ngſt the Ottoman territory by the Ruſ- rate apartment, and wait the iſſue ö 
rate ſian troops was adjuſted, being ] of the reſolution of the Porte. Af- 
re- a ſtep diſavowed by the empreſs, | fer the report was made to the | 
of and the Porte had declared that | grand Signior of what had paſſed, | 
orce their intentions were of a pacific | his highneſs ordered the Ruſſian 
nature; the divan ſhortly after, | miniſter to be ſent to the caſtle of 
ſine not only expreſſed their diſappro- | the Seven Towers; to which place 
now bation of the conduct of the Ruſ- | he was actually conducted about 
Veen fian troops in Poland, but pre- | four in the afternoon, together 
uky tended to take umbrage at the con- | with his ſecretary, three of his 
onſi- tinuance of thoſe troops, and de- | dragomans, and ſome of his do- 
then manded of the Ruſſian ambaſſador | meſtics. And the ſieur Delavachow, 
raſſ- at the Porte, that the Empreſs | who was furniſhed with credentials 
the ſhould withdraw her troops from | to the Porte, and the intended 
now that kingdom. But the true mo- | ſucceſſor of the Ruſſian reſident in 
ory tive of this conduct with regard to | caſe of his demiſe, was alſo con- 
arch Ruſſia, ſeems to have had its riſe | fined in the ſame caſtle. | 
ereſt 8 from the offers made by the prin- | On the 8th of October, the 
has cipal confederacies in Poland to] Porte declared war againſt Ruſſia, 
ate- | the Grand Signior, of ſubmitting | of which notice was ſent: to the 
lares themſelves to him, on the ſame | king and republic of boland.—It 
elf is footing as the Wallachians and | ſeems to be pretty certain, that 
it of Moldavians; who, finding their | Ruſſia foreſaw a war would be the 
> the ſchemes of inſurrection impratti- | conſequence of her conduct in Po- 
rali- cable, and dreading the conſe- land; an event, which the repeat- 
na- quences of their rebellion, choſe | ed remonſtrances of the Forte, and 
neart rather to yield themſeves up to a | the anxiety ſhewn at the purſuit 
ment foreign power. This circumſtance | of thoſe meaſures, ſufficiently in- 
his will ſufficiently ſhew the danger | dicated : ſo that ſhe was properly 
| and fatal effects ever attending on | prepared for it. And, indeed, if 
national rebellions, from what | we compare their reſpective extent 
Os cauſe ſoever they take their riſe. | of countries, whereby fome com- 
F the A grand council was held at | putation may be made of their 
7277 Conſtantinople the 3d of October ſtrength, it will appear, that they 
| 1768, at which the miniſters of the j are not ſo unequally matched as 
Porte, and officers of the militia | may be imagined. Time only muſt 
wited - if aſſiſled. Previous to the holding | ſhew the truth of this conjecture ; 
the this council, the Ruſſian reſident ; however, the court of Ruffa be- 
Ruſ- | was requeſted to attend at the gate trayed no ſymptoms of weakneſs or 
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meanneſs in endeavouring to avoid 
it. On the contrary, it ſhewed 
great dignity and firmneſs, upon 
the arreſt of its miniſter at Con- 


ſtantinople; upon which occaſion 


it loudly juſtified his conduct, and 
applauded his ſpirit, in not mak- 
ing any humiliatiag conceſſions, or 


ſubmitting to conditions, that were 
derogatory to the honour and glo- 


ry of the empire; as will appear 


by the following declaration.— 


The Declaration of the Imperial 
Court of Ruſſin to the Courts of 
Europe, upon the Arreſt of its ſili- 
nifler, Refident at Conſtantinople. 


„HH E R imperial majeſty, in 
taking a part in the tranſactions 
of the republic of Poland, as hu- 
manity on one ſide, and the obli- 
2 of her crown on the other, 
had prompted her, was no leſs 
careful to conduct herſelf in ſuch 
a manner as not to give any um- 
brage to a jealous and powerful 
neighbour; every part of her con- 
duct was public; and ſhe had like- 
wiſe a particular attention to com- 
municate in confidence to the Ot- 
tyman Porte her reſolutions upon 
every ſtep ſhe took, and the con- 
duct ſne intended to obſerve, till 


che peace and tranquillity of that 


kingdom was entirely re- eſtabliſh- 
ed But the enemies to the peace 
of theſe two empires were not 
wanting to blacken, at the Porte, 
all the actions of her imperial ma- 
jeſty, and to ſow there the ſeeds 
of diſcord by the moſt falſe impu- 
tations. The Porte, reſtrained by 
the upright conduct the court of 
Ruſſia continued to maintain to- 
wards them, liſtened, but it was 


with caution, to the calumny that 
Some attention to | 


was ſpread. 


the affairs of Poland, and an im- 
partial examination of what Ruſ- 


ſia had done, compared with the 


overtures made by that court at the 


Porte, had diſpelled all ſuſpicion, 


and the public tranquillity ſeemed 
to be no more threatened. The 


common enemies, however, re- 


peated their inſinuations with more 
rage and audacity than ever, to 
1mpoſe -upon the credulity of the 
Turkiſh nation, and infuſed a ſpi- 
rit of diſcontent among them, 


which called for the notice of go- 
vernment; for it had forced its way 


evenintothe veraglio. The change 
in the miniſtry brought about by 
theſe events, ſoon produced a re- 
volution in the ſyſtem of peace, 
equally dear to both nations. The 
new v1zir, upon his advancement, 
immediately ſent for Mr. Oberſ- 
kow, her imperial majeſty's reſi- 
dent at the Porte, and, after hav- 
ing cauſed to be read in his pre- 
ſence a declaration full of heavy 


charges againſt his court, part of 


which had already been invalidated 
by the moſt fair and candid ex- 
planations, and others that had 
never exiſted, or were ever thought 
of, the vizir preſſed him to ſign 
immediately, under the guarantee 
of the allies of his ſovereign, ſome 
very offenſive conditions, in regard 


to which there never had been 


made the leaſt propoſal during the 
whole courſe of the operations in 
Poland. Theſe conditions, very 
derogatory to the honour and glo- 
ry of an empreſs accuſtomed to 
receive no law, propoſed in a tone 
and form repugnant to the free- 
dom of negociation adopted by 
every power, were attended with 
the alternative of an immediate 
rupture of the perpetual peace be- 


tween the two empires. Ihe Ruſ- 
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fian miniſter, confident of the up- 

right intentions of his court, and 

conſeious of the . of his own 

conduct, as having fulfilled the 

duties of a long miniſtry, was in- | 
capable of unworthily ſubjecting 

his court and his own character to 
a humilating engagement, and 

which would have exceeded the 

power and commiſſion of any mi- 

niſter, let them be ever ſo exten- 
five ; he gave, therefore, a poſi- 

tive refuſal, as became his honour 
and his duty : and the reſolution 

of the divan, which followed im- 
mediately after, was to arreſt him, 

and part of his retinue, and carry 

him to the caſtle of the Seven 

Towers. It would be needleſs for 
the imperial court of Ruſſia to 
dwell any longer upon this event, 
or to enter here into an examina- 
tion of it. The fact ſpeaks for 
itſelf. The honour and glory of 
her imperial majeſty, —the regard 
to her empire, point out the path 
it is right for her to'take. Con- 
fiding in the juſtneſs of her cauſe, 

ſhe appeals to all Chriſtian courts 
on the ſituation ſhe finds herſelf 
in with regard to the common ene- 
my of Chriſtianity, certain as ſhe 
is, that her conduct will meet with 
equal approbation from each of 
them, and that ſhe ſhall have the 
advantage to join to the Divine 
protection, the juſt aſſiſtance of 
her friends, and the good wiſhes 
of all Chriſtendom,” 


Manifeſto of the Grand Seignior, 
concerning the War declared hy his 
Hig hne/s againſt the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, delivered the 50th of Oc- 
tober, 1768, to the fireign Mi- 
niflers reſiding at Conſlantinople. 


« I T may clearly be ſeen by 
what follows, that the ſublime 


4 


Porte has ſtrictly obſerved the ar- 


ticles of the peace, eſtabliſhed be- 


tween his empire and the court 
of Ruſſia, who, on the contrary, 
has infringed them in many in- 
ſtances. 

„The court of Ruſſia, againſt 
the faith of treaties, has not deſiſt- 
ed from building various fortreſſes 
on the frontiers of the two ſtates, 
and has provided them with troops 
and ammunition, 

© In the year 1177, (or 1763), 
on the 3 Au ** the dy 
king of Poland, the republic of 
Poland intending, according to the 
ſyſtem of the Poliſh liberty, to 
proceed to the election of a king, 
the court of Ruſſia ſet up for kin 
a private Poliſh officer, in whoſe 
family there had never been any 
king, and to whom royalty was 
not becoming; and has, by ſid- 


and traverſed againſt the will of 
the republic, all the affairs of-the 
Poles. The Porte having given 
notice of this to the Ruſſian reſi- 
dent, he declared that the repub- 
lic of Poland having required a 
certain number of troops to protect 
its own liberty, ſix thouſand horſe 
and a thouſand Coſſacks were 
granted for that purpoſe, who had 
neither cannon nor ammunition 
with them, and were to be under 
the command of the republic, and 
that there was not a ſingle Ruſſian 
ſoldier above that number in Po- 
land, Yet, when he was aſked, 
' ſome time after, why the court of 
Ruſſia had ſent more troops into 
Poland; and why violence had 
been uſed on the election of Po- 
niatowſki, ſon of one of the gran- 
dees of Poland, the ſaid reſident 
aſſured, by a writing ſigned with 
his hand, that his court had not 


declared 


ing with this king, intruded on, 
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declared for any perſon, nor had. 
ever made uſe of violent means 
for the election of any one whatſ6- 
ever. Notwithſtanding this aſſu- 
rance and declaration, the court 
of Ruſſia has been continually 
ſending troops, cannon, and am- 
munition under, the command of 
its own generals, who continued 
to attack the Poliſh liberty, and 
put to death thoſe who refuſed to 
ſubmit to the perſon that them- 
ſelves had not elected for their 
king, and who was not the ſon of 
a king; ſtripping them, with cla- 
mour and violence, of cheir goods 
and eftates. Such a conduct being 
productive of confuſion in the 
good order of the ſublime Porte, 
he was given to underſtand, that, 
according to the tenor of the arti- 
cles of the old and new 1mperial 
capitulations, the court of Ruſſia 
muſt order her troops to evacuate 
Poland; this, the ſaid refident 
promiſed by ſeveral memorials 
ſigned; hut this promiſe has not 
been fulfilled. In the mean time 
the ſublime Porte received advice 
that ſome Ruſſian troops had been 
ſent to Balta (one of the muſſelman 
frontiers), with ſome artillery, 


and had, unexpectedly, attacked 


the muſſelmans, and mafiacred up- 
wards of a thouſand perſons, men, 
women and children. - 

* The ſublime Porte having a- 
gain demanded ſatisfaction from the 
court vf Ruſſia for this outrage, 
which, againſt the tenor of trea- 
ties, had been committed with ar- 
tillery ; and the khan of Crimea 
having alſo demanded ſatisfaction 
for the ſame; the ſaid court de- 
nied the fact, alledging that the 
Haydamacks had done ſome da- 
mage, but that care would be 
taken to puniſh them, although it 
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is notorious that the Haydamacks 
never. make uſe' of cannon nor 
bombs in their irruptions. . The 
ſublime Porte, notwithſtanding, | 
Mill perſiſted in requiring ſatisfac- | 
tion for ſuch a conduct, and ftill | 
demanded the reaſon why the court 
of Ruſſia would not, theſe three 
years paſt, withdraw its troops 
from Poland, ſince the articles of 
the treaty, concluded in 1133 
(1719), and that of 1152 (1738) 
ſtipulate, ** That as often as any 
event ſhall happen, capable of 
diſturbing the perpetual peace of 
the two empires, they ſhould pro- 
ceed, r/o facto, to the means of 
terminating them in an amicable 
manner; nevertheleſs, the out- 
rages and devaſtations at Balta 


have been denied, and the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who had the bold- 
neſs to be guilty of them, has been 
poſtponed and even neglected, 
The filence itſelf of the Ruſſian 
reſident who, having been invited 
to come to the Porte to anſwer for 
this proceeding, and to. declare 
what his court meant by ſtill keep- 
ing 1ts troops in Poland, proves 
the infraction of the treaty. At 
laſt, he was aſked definitively, 
whether aceording to the ancient 
and new treaties, which ſubſiſt be- 
tween the two empires, the court 
of Ruſſia would deſiſt from med- 
dling with the affairs of Poland, 
under pretence of guarantee and 
promiſe; he replied,. that his full 
power was limitted, and that he 
could not anſwer thereupon, ſince 
that article was known to his court 
only. ouch a behaviour plainly 
demonitrates that the above-men- 
tioned power tiinks proper to take 


| upon itſelf the infraction of trea- 


ties; therefore it is, that the il- 
luſtrious doctors of the law have 
| given 


e -0p 


given by fetras (or legal ſentences) 
their anſwers that, according to 
the exigency of juſtice, it was ne- 
ceſſary to make war againſt the 
Muſcovites:“ an opinion that has 
unanimouſly been confirmed. Thus 
the arreſt of the ſaid reſident be- 
ing become neceſſary, we give by 
theſe preſents, notice to all the 
powers of Europe, that the ſaid 
reſident thall be guarded in the 
caſtle of the Seven Towers, and 
that during the whole time that 
this tranſa tion has laſted), the ſub- 
lime Porte has done nothing that 
might break the friendſhip, nor 
any thing contrary to the articles 
of the treaties concluged between 
the two empires, &c. | 

The following is the ſubſtance 
of the Grand Vizir's letter circu- 
lated at Warſaw, dated the 18th 
of October 1768. | 


To the moſt illuſtrious Lords of the 
Chriſtian Nation, the Refuge of 
the Great among the Nazarens, the 
Republic of Poland, our Friends, 
ewhoſe End be crowned with Proj- 
perity. 

* ACCORDING to the ſub- 
ſtance of the papers which you 


have ſent eight month ago to the 


ſublime Porte, through the hands 


of the pachas of Bender and 
Choczim, you have informed this | 


court, that after the death of Au- 
guſtus III. king of Poland, when 
the republic was about elefting a 
king, the Ruſſians had arbitrarily 
entered into the Poliſh territories, 
and intereſted themſelves in bring- 


ing about the election contrary to 


the liberties of the Poliſh nation: 
that Kuſſia had not only forcibly 
carried that election in favour of a 
perſon whom they had great inte- 
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reſt in, but had, under appear- 
ances of reconciliation, thrown a 
conſiderable body of troops into 
Poland, by whoſe help they com- 
mitted great diſorders and injuries 
of all kinds; and that, in over- 
turning the ancient conſtitutions of 
that kingdom, they behaved in the 
moit barbarous manner to the op- 
ponents, in plundering them of 
their goods and ſubſtance, and 
ſometimes by maſſacring their per- 
ſons. Upon which, having re- 
preſented to the ſublime Porte, 
that the proximity of Poland to 
the Turkiſh dominions required 
their ſerious conſideration, you 
deſired that the Porte would recall 
into the mind of her imperial ma- 
jeſty, the ſentiments of magnani- 
mity, in favour of the Poles; that 
ſhe would make them feel the 
good effects of her regard for 
them, and of her auguſt protec- 
tion, and ſave them from thoſe 
perſecutions they were labouring 
under. It is uſeleſs to re-trace 


curity and tranquility which, fince 
the peace of Carlowitz, the Poliſh 
nation has conſtantly enjoyed un- 
der the ſhelter of the ſentiments of 


generoſity, which the ſublime Porte 
entertained towards them; and 
through which neither the troops 
of the Turkiſh frontiers, nor thoſe 
of the moſt ſerene Chan of Tar- 
tary, notwithilanding their being 


tinguiſhed themſelves in any of- 
fenſive undertaking againſt its ter- 
ritories. It had been ſtipulated 
and agreed, not only in the preli- 
minaries, but alſo in the articles 
of the treaty of peace and friend- 
ſhip, concluded between the ſub- 
lime Porte and the court of Ruſ- 
ſia in the year of the Hegira, 


11335 


under your eyes the charms of ſe- 


ſo contiguous to Poland, have diſ- 
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1 133» that the Ruſſian troops ſhould 


not make any ſtay in Poland; but 


that if, according to the exigency 


of the caſe, ſome Ruſſian troops 
entered any time into Poland, they 
ſhould finiſh their bufineſs as fait 
as poſſible, - that they might dire&- 


ly quit it, and in no way moleſt 
the Poles in the full enjoyment of 
their liberties and privileges. It 


was on ſuch foundation, that in 


.the year of the Hegira 1152, in 
the treaty of peace and friendſhip 
exchanged and concluded between 
the ſublime Porte, and the court 


of Ruſſia, the articles above, for 


the ſake of their former eſtabliſh- 


ment, remained in fatu quo, and 


were in as full force as they were 


before. 


« In conſequence of this, the 


ſublime Porte, conſidering that the 


Ruſſians could not ſend a conſider- 


able body of their troops into Po- 


land, nor make any long ſtay in 


that country, was ſtrongly per- 


ſuaded that the republic of Poland, 
and its ſubjects, free from all diſ- 
guietudes, would enjoy a profound 
tranquillity. 

« Nevertheleſs, by the imperial 
order of his ſublime Highneſs, 
two friendly letters were ſent by 
the grand vizir to the republic, 
relative to the election of a ſucceſ- 
ſor to the dead king, in favour of 
one of the republic, in which the 
Poles were deſired to live in union 
and good underſtanding, in order 
that they ſhould elect a king among 
themſelves, by unanimous con- 
ſent: ſaying farther, that if they 
gave their votes to a foreigner, 


that would be the ſame thing as 


opening their gates to foreign 


troops, which would not fail to 
deſolate the republic, to violate 


and perhaps even annihilate their 


and POLITICAL 


liberties, and entirely ſap the foun. 
dations of its power. The Poles 
did not underſtand that the ſublime 
Porte, by his adviſing them to be 
very cautious not to admit any 
foreign troops amongſt them, in- 
tended only to ſhelter them from 
the invaſion of the Ruſſians, and 
that 1t was the intereſt of the Porte 
to protect the republic. ——By an 
effect of their blindneſs, they per- 
ſiſted in being divided, and from 
time to time —— a reiterated 
entrance to the Ruſſian troops into 
Poland, always under the pretext 
of reconciling their diſputes They 
have brought upon themſelves 
misfortunes which continual dif- 
ſentions have always increaſed, 
and they now undergo the fatal 
conſequences which the entrance 
of the foreign troops has occaſion- 
ed. If the too long continuance 
of the Ruſſian troops in Poland is 
contrary to the perpetual friend- 


Porte with the court of Ruſſia, of 
what fatal conſequence has the en- 
trance of thoſe troops not been, 
which brought diſorders on the 
Turkiſh frontiers, and the com- 
miſſion of hoſtilities as far as Bal · 
ta? Moreover, in the concluſion 
of the treaties above-mentioned, 
it has been ſtipulated, that if an 
the dominions of the ſublime Por- 
te, as likewiſe in thoſe of Ruſſia, 
any thing hurtful to one of the 
reſpective powers ſhould happen, 
all care and precaution ſhould be 
taken to ſettle ſuch matters in the 
moſt amicable manner.“ 


-— 


It ſeems to be pretty certain, 
that Ruſſia was not deſirous of en- 
| tering into a war with the Porte, 
if peace could have been _ 

e 
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ſhip declared in the anterior and. 
poſterior treaties of the ſublime |} 
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ed, without giving up all its in- 
tereſted views reſpecting Poland; 
and the infringments of its troops 
on the Ottoman territories do not 
appear to have been dor e with an 
premeditated deſign of giving of- 
fence to that court, but are to be 
conſidered as matters of Lance and 
accident. | 

The affairs of Poland have cf 
late years greatly engaged the at- 
tention of the Porte, and it was 
not to be expected the Grand Sig- 


| nior would long remain indifferent 


to the meaſures lately purſued by 
the Empreſs in that country. The 
increaſing power of Ruſſia, and 
the aſcendency that empire has 
acquired in all the tranſactions of 
the North, were objects of ſuffict- 
ent jealouſy to ſo near a neighbour; 
and its influence and unlimited au- 
thority in a country ſo extenſive 
and important as Poland, was not 
to be overlooked by the Otto- 
man Porte, without giving up all 
pretenſions to true policy, ab- 
ſtracted from other views. To 
this may be added, the applicati- 
ons repeatedly made to the Grand 
Signior for ſome years paſt by the 


nobility of Poland; and the late 


4 propoſals of the inhabitants of Po- 


dolia, and other provinces, who 
offered to throw themſelves: and 
their countries, under the protec- 
tion of the Porte, on certain con- 
ditions. Upon the whole, theſe 


| were ſufficient objects to excite the 


ambition of this prince But 
without entering farther into the 
motives on either ſide we ſhall pro- 


ceed to give our readers a particu- 
lar account of the different opera- 


tions of theſe two ſtates, as far as 
they reſpec the preſent war. ſub- 
liſting between them. 

We have before obſerved, that 


the attention of the Porte has, for 
ſome time paſt been engaged in 
the meaſures purſued in Poland 
by the Ruſſian empire. Accord- 
ingly, we find numberleſs repre- 
ſentations and remonſtrances have 


been made to the court of Ruſſia, 


by the Porte; and particularly on 
the long continuance of its troops 
in that country. To theſe, the an- 
ſwers always given by the court 
of Peterſburgh were, that its troops 
in Poland were very inconſidera- 
ble in point of number, and thoſe 
without artillery, or even a Ruſſian 
general to command them : that 
they were ſent there at the requeſt 
of the republic, with a view of pre. 
ſerving peace and good order to 
its inhabitants during their domeſ- 
tic troubles. And in ſome of the 
lateſt of their anſvers, promiſes 
were made to the Porte, that the 
troops ſhould be immediately re- 
called. Things were thus circum- 
ſtanced, when the late bloody hoſ- 


 tilities commenced between the 


Ruſſians and the Confederates in 


Poland ; in which the latter being 


generally overpowered and cloſely 
purſued, frequently fled for ſhelter 
and protection into the Turkiſh 
territories ; and whenever this was 
the caſe, it was almoſt impoſſible 
for the Ruſſian officers to obſerve 
the exact boundaries of the two 
nations, However, when com- 
plaints were made of theſe viola- 
tions of territory, they were pro- 
perly acknowledged; and many 
of the Coſtacks, who exerciſed 
barbarities on the confederates un- 
der the Turkiſh protection, were 
hanged on the frontiers. But the 
moſt ſingular and material of all 
thoſe proceedings, reſpected a large 
body of Ruſſian troops, who pur- 
ſued a party of the confederates 
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to the town of Balta in the Leſſer 
Tartary, where they had fled for 
refuge, which the Ruſſians attack- 
ed and took ſword in hand, 
wreaking their vengeance with 
unlimited barbarity, on Turks 
Tartars, and whoever came in 
their way, to the number of one 
thouſand, as was aſſerted in the 
manifeſto publiſhed at Conſtanti- 
nople. This charge, however was 
denied by the Ruſſians, who attri- 


buted thoſe outrages to the Hay- 


damacks ; in oppoſition to which, 
the Turks declared, that the troops 
who took Balta, had atrain of artil- 
lery, which is never ufed by the 
Haydamacks.—The Turks, how- 
ever, did not fail to repreſent the 
affair at Balta, in the moſt glaring 
and aggravated colours, with a 
view to excite the indignation and 
reſentment of the people, and dii- 
poſe their minds for war; an event 
the Porte had moſt probably deter- 


"mined on, before this affair was 


tranſacted. The deſign produced 
the effect intended; all ranks of 
people were in an immediate fer- 


ment at Conftantinople, and eve- 


Ty thing wore the face of war. 
The governors of the European 

rovinces received orders to col- 
ſea their reſpective troops together 
and march towards the Neiſter; 
many of the moſt diſtant chiefs 
were required to furniſh their con- 
tingents ; and the commanders of 
the irregular troops were ordered 
to raiſe ſeveral thouſand volunteers. 
Conſiderable bodies of janizaries, 
with other forces and large quan- 
tities of proviſions and military 
ſtores were continually ſhipped off 
for Varna, a port on the Black 
Sea. | 

In this fituation of affairs, the 
grand vizir, who it is ſaid was averſe 


— 


1 
j 


KEI 


| 


to the war, was depoſed, and Se- 
lictar Hamzey Pacha appointed in 
his room. This occaſioned a 
change of adminiftration, which, 
from the very beginning, ſeemed 
inclined to tavour a war.——A&s 
ſoon as the new vizir arrived, 
a grand council was held, whenthe 
Ruſſian reſident was ordered to at- 
tend, the conſequences of which 

have been before related. | 
The whole empire was now in 
motion, and the preparations for 
war were carried on with the 
greateſt ardour and expedition. 
The Grand Signior, himſelf, ex- 
amined very clo. ely into the ftate 
and conduct of the army, as well 
as every thing that had any rela- 
tion to the military department. 
Great bodies of the Aſiatic troops 
were continually wafted over to 
the European ſide of the Helleſ- 
pont; but the great diſcrders the) 
committed, in their march through 
the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 
occaſioned an order, by which 
they were latterly obliged to take 
ſhipping at the Dardanelles, from 
whence they were tranſported by 
the Black Sea to Gallipoly. The 
Sultan ſeemed very defirous to in- 
troduce a more rigorous form of 
diſcipline among the troops. 'To 
this purpoſe, every corps of the 
arwy was obliged to encamp re- 
gularly, and lie in their tents ; and 
no officer of whatever rank, was 
allowed to lodge in a houſe during 
any part of the march. He alſo 
made many regulations to pre- 
vent the diforders to which that 
country, from its peculiar form 
of government, is liable in time 
of war. Among the reſt, wine 
was forbid under the 
penalties; and all thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed of any quantities 
were 
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were obliged to ſtave it, or elſe to 
ſend it out of the country in a li- 
mited time, on pain of confiſcati- 
on, and an arbitrary fine being 
impoſed on them. Being doubt- 
ful of the fidelity of the Greeks, 
the Chriſtians throughout the em- 
pire were ordered to deliver up all 
their arms, except the Greek and 
Armenian merchants, who were 
allowed to keep ſuch as were ne- 
ceſſary for defence in their jour- 
neys. This order was received with 
great ieluctance, and, except near 
the capital, and in places where a 
military force commanded immedi- 
ate awe, ſeems to have been but 
little complied with; the Chriſtians 
of the Morea in particular, and of 
ſeveral of the iſlands in the Archi- 
pelago, abſolutely refuſed to part 
with their arms, and ſome blood 
was ſhed in different places upon 
that account. & | 
Notwithſtanding the meaſures 
that were taken to preſerve order 
and quiet, yet ſuch are the bad ef- 
fets of the Turkiſh policy, that 
the ſtreets of Conſtantinople were 
conſtantly crowded with armed men 
who made it very dangerous to the 
natives as well as foreigners. It 
is a part of the Ottowan military 
ſyitem, and deſigned to keep up 
that enthuſiaſm, which they Fig 
found ſo uſeful among their 
troops, that every muſſelman, who 
enliſts himſelf as a ſoldier to fight 
againſt the enemies of their faith, 
devotes his life as a martyr to die 
in the cauſe of religion.—All the 
different bodies of troops, as they 
arrived, were ſent off towards the 
Danube ; which, as it was too late 
tor any ſervice before the ſpring, 
and the conſtitutions of the Aſia- 


| tics, in particular were very unfit 


to bear the rigour of the winter in 


that climate, does not ſeem at firit 
ſight to be the reſult of the beſt 
policy. It is probable that the 
Porte was apprehenſive that the 
Ruſſians might have made ſome 


extraordinary efforts in the winter, 


and that they did not chuſe to 
keep a multitude of troops of dif- 
_ nations too near the capi- 
tal. | 

Before we conclude the particu- 
lars of the tranſactions of the laſt 
year, 1t may not be improper to 
obſerve, that the Sultan demanded 
a contribution of 650, ooo piaſtres 
from the ſews, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians, who dwelt in Conſtanti- 
nople, which they readily paid; 
and he promiſed that no other de- 
mand ſhould be made upon them 
during the war. When we conſi- 
der the violent influence that re- 
ligious prejudices have upon the 
Turks, and reflect that almoſt all 
the trade and money tranſactions 
of that great city are carried on 
and negociated by thoſe people, 
we are at a loſs which to admire 
moſt, the moderation of the origi- 
nal demand, or the lenity that 
granted the future indemnity. 

In reſpect to the tranſactions of 
this year, it will require time to be 
able to give our readers a clear in- 
formation, as nothing can be more 
inconſiſtent and contradictory than 
the accounts we receive, eſpecial- 
ly in regard to dates. Some of the 
moſt material are as follow. ; — 
As ſoon as the preſent war was 
declared by Ruſſia againſt the Ot- 
toman Porte, the Empreſs gave 
orders to the Deputy of Ubaſhy, 
chan of the Calmouks, in the pro- 
vince of Aſtrachan, to ſend 20, 000 
Calmouks to the army, and 
that he, the deputy, in perſon, 
ſhould act with all his remaining 

forces 
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forces againſt the Tartars who 
inhabit the Turkiſh dominions on 
the river Kuban, which runs from 
the mountains near the Euxine; 
even beyond the Caſpian ſea. Soon 
after, the 20,600 Calmouks were 
diſpatched to join the army.—On 
the 28th of April, in the evening, 
the deputy was informed by his 
out- poſts, that the enemy appeared 
at a diſtance, but in a very ſmall 
number. The next morning they 
advanced in a large body, ct 
up in three lines, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion af a valley, in which there 
was a bottom ſurrounded with ve- 
ry thick buſhes, where they placed 
their right wing, who diſmounted 
from their horfes. The Calmouks 
ſurrounded them on all fides, and 
began a moſt furious fire upon the 
enemy. who defended themſelves 
with great bravery. But colonel 
Koſhenkoff obſerving a ſmall emi- 
nence which commanded the val- 
ley took - poſſeſſion of it with a 
ſmall party of Coflacks and dra- 
goons, and flanking the firſt line 
of the enemy, from two field- 
pieces which he had placed there, 
obliged them to take ſhelter a- 


had diſmounted before, and had 
already entered the bottom. 'The 
third line only remained on the 
ſpot, which, at the third diſcharge 
of the two field- pieces, was thrown 
into the utmoſt confuſion. The 
Calmouks obſerving this, fell im- 
mediately upon the enemy, and 
Put them totally to the rout. Ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts, this 
body conſiſted of upwards of 60@0 
ſelect troops, commanded by Ar- 
flan Hirey and Makſouk Hirey, 
two ſultans of the families of the 


ſas or Tartar Princes. The fight 


laſted from two in the afternoon till 
night. The Calmouks purſued the 


fugitives ſo cloſely all night, that 
very few eſcaped, eſpecially at the 
river Calauſa, the greateſt part were 
drowned, or ſlain by the Calmouks, 
who got over the river before them, 
The Calmouks took five ſtandards, 
one black, two red, and two white, 
which were all the colours the e- 
nemy had, beſides a great number 
of coats of mail and carbines, and 
upwards of 5000 horfes. The 
number of priſoners was but very 
ſmall as the Calmouks gave no 
quarter. | | 

On the zoth of April, prince 
Gallitzin having paſſed the Neiſ- 
ter, marched with his army to 
Choczim. When his van-guard 
appeared before the walls they 


| were very briſkly attacked by 1000 


Turkiſh volunteers, who made a 
fally from the town, but were o- 
bliged to retire after an obftinate 
diſpute : on which they ſet fire 
to the four corners of the place, 
having firft thrown themſelves, and 
ſuch of the principal inhabitants 
as remained, with their ef- 
fects, into the citadel. The fire 


day, when the Ruſſians began to 
cannonade the caſtle. 
ſame time an action happened be- 
tween the troops under peneral 
Prozorowſki, anda party of Turks, 
commanded by a Pacha of two 
tails, who had been joined by 
young Pulawſki with a body of 
confederates : the combat was ve- 
ry long and bloody. 

Soon after this, prince Gallit- 
zin, retired with his army from 
Choczim, being in want of pro- 


chans of Crimea, and many mour- 


viſions and forage, to the foreſt 


burnt with great fury till the next 
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STATE or 


of Buckeroina “; where he conti- 


nued till the latter end of Auguſt, 


according to the beſt accounts, 
when he lett this place and repaſſ- 
ed the Neiſter. The Turks hav- 
ing intelligence of this, on the 
17th of September at day-break, 
diſpatched an army of 12,000 ja- 


nizaries and cavalry, which paſſed 


the Neitter upon a bridge that was 
coveied by a battery; but about 
noon the river ſwelled to ſuch a 
prodigious degree, that the bridge 


Vas Carried away, and conſequent- 


ly their retreat cut off. As ſoon 
as this event was known to prince 
Gallitzin, be atracked the enemy 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that ſome hundreds 
of the Turks eſcaped by ſwim- 
ming, and the remainder were ei- 
ther killed, or taken priſoners, 
The Ruſſians in this battle took 
151 ſtandards or horſes tails, and 
two generals truncheons. They 
then made themſelves maſters of 
the enemy's battery, conſiſting of 
64 pieces of cannon, and 14 mor- 
tars. The Ruſſians loſt no more 
than 135 killed, and 600 wound- 
ed. As ſoon as the Ottoman army 
on the other ſide of the Neiſter 
were informed of the total defeat 
of the corps of 12,000 men, their 
cries and exclamations demon- 
ſtrated how greatly they were diſ- 
pleaſed with the grand vizir, and 
their indignation towards the con- 
tederates. They immediately aban- 


doned the fortreſs of Choczun, and 


precipitately took the route to- 
wards Bender. In the mean while 
the Ruſſian army paſſed the river 


in purſuit of the enemy, and | 
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prince Gallitzin directly took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Choczim, where he found 
i80 pieces of large braſs cannon, 
and a conſiderable quantity of ball, 
bombs, and other warlike ammu- 
nition, with ſome hundreds of 
Turkiſh women. The number of 
priſoners taken by the Ruſſians be- 
yond the Neiſter, amounted to 
6000, among whom were ſeveral 
pachas. As ſoon as he entered 
Choczim, he drew up his forces in 
order of battle, upon the approach 
of the great Turkiſh army, the 
right wing of which extended to- 
wards Choczim, and the left to the 
foreſt of Buckeroina. RN, 

To enumerate the particulars of 
every engagement between the Ot- 
toman and Ruſſian troops, would 
fill a volume, and conſequently ex- 


ceed the limits of our plan; we 


ſhall therefore, at preſent, only ob- 
ſerve on the whole, that thoſe of 
the latter were always victorious 


in every important attack, ſo that 


very conſiderable advantages were 
gained by them during this cam- 
paign, excluſive of the great and 
valuable ſpoils taken from the ene- 
my: notwithſtanding which, pub- 
lic notices were given at Conſtan- 
tinople of repeated victories gained 
by the Ottoman troops, but it is 
evident, theſe were only intended 
to dilguiſe their loſſes for a time, 
as appears not only from the be- 
heading of the prime interpreter of 
the Porte, but its being followed 
by the beheading of the grand vizir 
of the army, aud the Hoſpodar of 
Moldavia. 

The Ruſſian army in purſuing 
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the remains of the grand Ottoman 


army, ſeized the grand vizir's fe- 
raiglio conſiſting of about 50 of his 
wives. Lietenant Schuwalow in- 
tercepted a corps of the enemy, 
towards Ben- 
der, and cut to pieces the greateſt | 


who were retirin 


part of them. The reſt, conſiſting 
of about 4000 men, eſcaped into 
Moldavia. The Turkiſh army is 
daily diminiſhed by the victories 
of the Ruſſians, as well as by de- 
ſertion ; ſo that it is probable they 
will neither be able to defend Ben- 
der and Oczakow, or make any im- 
portant oppoſition to the Ruſſian 
forces the next campaign. Towards 


Ca £7 x” 


_ endeavours to promote a warlike 


diſpoſition among the people, but, 
the Grand Signior ſeems diſpoſed 
to reſtore tranquility; and indeed, 
when the preſent fhiuation of af- 
fairs is impartially conſidered, it 
cannot be imagined that his high- 
neſs can poſſibly take a more ſalu- 
tary ſtep, than that of a reconci- 
liation with Ruſſia: eſpecially, as 
that power, to the aſtoniſhment of 


all Europe, has fitted out a fleet, 


deſtined to attack his very capital, 
This Rep of the empreſs has been 
conſidered as rather romantic, yet, 
we ſee ſhe is uſing her endeavours 
to attempt it. What ſucceſs this 
enterprize may be crowned with, 
time alone muſt ſhew ; but it is 


generally allowed that the Turk- 
iſn marine, is in no condition for 
making any oppoſition; ſo that the 
probability of the Ruſſians be- 
coming maſters of Conſtantinople, 
is not ſo very chimerical as ſome 
may imagine, eſpecially, as moſt 
of the iſlands in the Archipelago 
ate unguarded and defenceleſs, and 
the inhabitants ripe for a revolt. 
The Ruſſian fleet, it is true (if we 
are rightly informed), has met 
with ſome unexpeQed difficulties, 
but theſe were not wholly unſur- 
mountable. What part the other 


great powers of Europe will take 


in this war, or whether they will 
take any, ſeems at preſent very 
doubtful. The Ruſſian ſhips have 
been amicably receiyed in all the 
ports in the Mediteranean—The 


| conduQ of Ruſſia, reſpecting the 


affairs of bagger has in general 
been approved by his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, who has lignified his diſap- 
probation of the adts of the confe- 
derates ; but this cannot be a mat- 
ter of wander, ſince the formidable 
power of Ruſſia, is very neceſſary 
to him, | 

The Ottoman dominions ſeem 
to be in danger on every fide. 
The Ruſſians, from a ſpirit and ac- 
tivity unknown to them till of 
late, have not only defeated the 
Turks, but forced them to croſs 
the Neiſter, and are in poſſeſſion 
of Moldavia, Walachia, and great 
part of Tranſylvania; while the 
Turks have fled for refuge be- 
hind the Danube: and though 
they exceed the Ruflians in num- 


bers, and are poſſeſſed of al- 


moiſt inexhauſtible reſources ariſ- 
ing from their extenſive domini- 
ons, ſtill their inequality in point 
of experience in the art of war, 
leems greatly to have abated that 

| enthuſiaſtic 
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25 enthuſiaſlic valour they once poſ- | ſolution to oppoſe this meaſure, in 
the ſeſſed. After all, if Ruſſia alone | which he was ſeconded by the 
be- is not capable of conquering this States-general, and, if we are not 
ple empire, the is at leaſt ſufficiently miſinformed, his Pruſſian majeſty, 
a powerful to circuinſcrive its am- who doubtleſs, from the relation 
I bitious views. of the madtholder with the Bran- 
_ | ; I | denburgh family, does not wiſh to 
150 . ſee the French territories enlarged 
olt SECTION IV. in that quarter. At preſent, it 
0 8 does not appear, what part the 
3 PRESENT STATE of the SOUTH- | other members of the family-com- 
ig ERN PARTS of EUROPE. pact will take in this affair, but it is 
3 very probable, the emperor's reſo- 
* 7 E have already obſerved, | lutions to oppoſe this meaſure, will 
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'Y that, the nearer parts of 
Europe have taken no ſhare in the 
diſturbances in the North. The 
views of the court of Vienna ſeem 


at preſent entirely pacific, having 
been engaged for ſome time in 


making a more equal arrangement 
of its hereditary dominions in re- 
ſpect to a diſtribution of them 
amongſt the younger branches of 
the Auſtrian family. 
of this piece of policy is too ob- 
vious to require illuſtration. The 
empreſs-queen ſeems to have re- 
linquiſhed that natural and juſt 
enmity to the houſe of Bourbon, 
ſhe ſo defervedly ought to main- 
tainz and now rather ſolicits its 
friendſhip, by her conſent to a 
treaty of marriage between the dau- 
phin and one of thearch-dutcheſles; 
on which account, part of her he- 
reditary territories in the Nether- 
lands is to be ceded to the crown 
of France. A circumitance teem- 
ing with many dreadful events, 


naturally alarming to the other 


The wiſdom | 


be ſupported by the proteſtant 
powers. He ſeems intent on re- 
ſtoring the empire to that dignity 


and importance it once poſſeſſed, 


but has not known for ſome time. 
For which purpoſe among other 
things, he has been at great pains 
to put his armies and fortifications 
upon a reſpectable footing. Laſt 


year the military arrangements 


were particularly numecous, one 
project continually ſucceeding an- 
other; among the œconomical ſy- 
ſtems in that department, they en- 
larged their corps of cavalry, con- 
ſolidating two ca into one; 
and r twenty-two re- 
giments of foot into as many old 
ones. Great pains were taken to 
remount the cavalry, ſo that in 
a few weeks ſeveral thouſand 
horſes eroſſed the Elbe, that were 
bought for the Auſtrian and Saxon 
troops. As this court has not 
been inattentive to what paſſed in 
Poland, ſeveral ſmall camps were 
formed during the ſummer, in Bo- 


powers of Europe; who probably heinia, Moravia, and Hungary; 


- = conſider the houſe of Bourbon as] and when, towards the latter part of ; 
577 x already too formidable, However, | the ſeaſon, the tranſactions in that 
= 2 the preſent emperor, who ſeems ' country becarae more intereſting, : 
int born with talents to make a diſ- a conſiderable line of troops was | 
—_— tinguiſhable figure in the ſyſtem of | ſtationed on the frontiers. All 
7 : Europe, had the courage and a theſe camps were viſited by the þ 
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emperor in perſon, who examined 
into every department of the mili- 
tary, teformed a multitude of abuſes, 


and introduced new and ſtricter 
modes of diſcipline: ſo that it is 


imagined his intentions are to pre- 
vent the Porte from making any 
further acquiſitions towards Poland 
and Hungary. TG. 2, 
' The ftate of affairs in the elec- 
torate of Saxony, has not varied 
much fince the laſt year, when 
great attention was paid to the 
army, and uncommon pains taken 
to put it on a reſpectable footing. 
It * highly probable, that the 
electoral family will, by degrees, 
recover that ſplendour, which was 
ſo much impaired by the laſt war. 
The prince adminiſtrator has re- 
ſigned the reins of government 
to his nephew the electoral prince. 
The election of prince Clement to 
the archbiſhopric and electorate of 
Treves is undoubtedly a great ad- 
dition to its dignity and ſtrength, 
eſpecially, as ſince the death of 
the prince biſhop of Augſburgh, 
he enjoys three important biſhop- 
pricks, excluſive of the electorate, 
having been before in the poſſeſſion 
of the biſhoprick of Freſinguen and 
Ratiſbon. The court of Vienna 
cannot fail to intereſt itſe:f in pro- 
curing the prince adminiſtrator an 
equivalent for the dutchy of Cour- 
land, as in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, a meaſure of this nature 
may be readily agreed to. And 
the marriage lately concluded be- 
tween the electoral prince and the 
princeſs of Deuxponts will alſo in 
its effeQs be a very important al- 
llance; ſince that family will ſuc- 
ceed to the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, upon the demiſe of the pre- 
jent elector. 


We have before remarked, that 


the powers interetted in that treaty; 


the king of Pruſſia has not been 


inattentive to the affairs of Poland. 


He is indeed, in ſome degree, a 


party in the tranſactions of that 


kingdom, not only as a guarantee, 
but as having in every reſpect, ex- 
cept ſending forces there, ſupport- 
ed the meaſures purſted by the 
court of Ruſſia. The military mea- 
ſures he has lately taken, ſeem to 
ariſe from an apprehenſion, that 
the proceedings in Poland may be 
productive of unexpected effects, 


from which he has been particu 


larly careful, to complete his ar- 
mies, repleniſh his magazines, and 
ſtation his troops, ſo as to be pro- 
perly prepared for any event that 
may happen. | 

In reſpe& to France, it was to 
have been expected, that the great 
ſhare that kingdom bore in the 
calamitous effeQs of the late war, 
would ſufficiently have checked 
the power of that reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion, which has ſo repeatedly prov- 
ed fatal to its general repoſe : but 
we have a recent inſtance to the 
contrary. Our readers will readi- 
ly perceive we here allude to the 
conqueſt of the iſland of Corſica by 
the French. 

This meaſure was in conſe— 
quence of a formal treaty conclud- 
ed with the republic of Genoa, 
by which the latter cedes for an 
indeterminate time, the kingdom 
of Corſica to the French king. It 


might have been apprehended that 


this procedure would be conſidered 
as an inftaction of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by which it had 
been provided, that no change 


ſhould be made in the ſtate of 


Italy. From various caules ſo ex- 
traoidinary a lep has hitherto pro- 
duced no viſible motion in any of 
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the ſmaller acquieſcing thro? fear, 


ſome of the greater from a change 


in political connexions, and others 
perhaps waiting the iſſue of ſecret 
negociations, or a more favourable 
juncture for the aſſertion of their 
rights. The iſland of Corſica was 
of very little conſequence while in 
the hands bf Genoa. As an inde- 
pendant ſtate, it could be no object 
of jealouſy or danger to any other. 
As an acquiſition to France, it may 
be regarded as an object of conſi- 


deration, eſpecially to the mari- 


time powers. Whether it was 
from a deep and critical know- 
ledge of the political temper and 
complexion of the times, or whe- 
ther it proceeded from a fortunate 
concurrenceof events only, France 
ſeized the lucky minute for the 
invaſion of that iſland ; a meaſure 
which at other times, and in other 
ſituations, would have drawn upon 
it the reſentment of half Europe.— 
The poſſeſſion of Corſica ſubtends 
the gulph of Genoa, from Toulon 
to Piombino; the whole, or great- 
eſt part of which coaſt is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the family compaR, or 
their vaſſals the Genoeſe ; and 
conſidering the preſent ſtate of 
that republic, it is not unrea- 
ſonable to expect that France wi 

ſoon, either to indemniſy herſelf 
for her expences, or on pretence 
of a voluntary ceſſion, take poſſeſ- 


ſion of Genoa, as ſhe has done 


of Corſica. What muſt become of 
our ally the king of Sardinia, whoſe 
triendſhip is of ſo much conſe- 
quence to great Britain? The con- 
queſt of Sardinia cannot now be 
attended with much difficulty ; and 
ſhould this meaſure take place, 
what have we not to apprehend 
for every branch of the Mediterra- 
nean trade, not only in war, but 


in peace. 
a wiſe and politic prince, who has 
ſo long and fo ably ſupported the 
balance of Italy, ſeems to have 
been the only power who regarded 
it in the light in which it deſerr- 
ed, It is ſaid, that he applied 
upon this occaſion to a great power 
and ancient ally, and propoſed 
their jointly taking ſuch effectual 
meaſures, as would have inſured 
ſucceſs ; but this application being 
without effect, he was obliged to 
remain an unwilling ſpectator of 
an evil, which, ftanding alone, he 
was unable to remedy. 
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The king of Sardinia, 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the 


conduct of France has been great- 
ly ſuſpected, ever ſince the laſt 
peace ; for while ſhe has been 
making the warmeſt profeſſions of 
friend{hip to 
powers, ſhe has not omitted one 
ſingle meaſure that could ſtrength- 
en her family compact, which 
is now ſo conſiderable as to render 
its importance highly alarming : 
but, on the other hand if we ex- 
amine into the preſent ſtate of her 
finances, it is not very probable ſhe 
will have it in her power to make 
any extraordinary movement that 
can diſturb the peace of Europe 
for ſome time: her king is in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs for money for the 
ſupport of his government; and 
every province of that kingdom is 
replete with poverty and diſtreſs. 
Loaded 
debt, and wounded in many eſſen- 


the neighbouring 


as ſhe is with a heavy 


tial parts of her commerce, ſhe 
will undoubtedly find it her inte- 
reſt for a conſiderable length of 
time, to employ all her attention, 
towards leſſening the one, and ef- 
fectually reſtoring the other. 
Spain and Portugal have not of- 
fered any thing new during the 
G 3 courſe 
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courſe of this year; the former 
ſill continues ſteady in its plans 
of religious reformation ;_ and 
the affairs of the latter, reſpeCting 
the commercialdifferences between 
that court and Great Britain, re- 
main much the fame as they were 
at the cloſe of the laſt year. 

In reſpe& to the Italian ſtates, 
the ſituation of the 1 of ſome 
of them ſeems drawing towards a 
criſis, ſo that we are unable to 
give any particular account, that 
would be ſatisfactory and conclu- 
five; for which reaſon we ſhall 
omit it at preſent, till we have an 
opportunity of forming a regular 
and complete hiſtory; which, with 
ſome obſervations on the late ex- 
pulſion of the Jeſuits, we hope to 
lay- before our readers in the next 
volume. e 


— 


SECTION. V. 

Obſervations on the Diſputes be- 

teen Great Britain and her 
American Colonies. 


HE great and growing 
ſtate of the Britiſh colonies 
in North America, and the un- 
happy contentions. between them 
and the mother country, furniſh 
a ſubje& almoſt inexhauſtible. Ap 
a minute detail of the particulars 
from the beginning, cannot have 
a place here, on account of the un- 
common length of fome of our 
tormer articles; and, as the affairs 
themlelves, are not yet come to a 
criſis, we are obliged to poſtpone 
a regular hiſtory and diſcuſſion of 
them, at preſent, and ſhall only 
offer a feœ general obſervations to 
the attention of our readets. 
The laws which had been paſſed 
in the year 1767, for the pus poſe 


of raiſing a revenue in the colo- 
nies by the laying of duties on the 
importation of glaſs, paper, and 
ſome other commodities from Great 
Britain, and the conſequent eſta- 
bliſhment of cuſtom houſes in their 
ports, have been productive of ve- 
ry alarming diſturbances, and of 
conſequences very prejudicial to 
the commercial intereſts of this 
country. Notwithſtanding which 
the conduct of government ſeems 
leſs reproachable than is generally 
imagined, reſpecting thats laws ; 


nor, are the grievances ſo. loudly 


complained of by the Americans, 
ſuch as have been repreſented. 
The ſtamp-act was repealed, with 
a view to reſtore tranquility ; and, 
though a meaſure of a ſimilar ten- 
dency has been adopted, probably 
too ſuddenly, yet, there is great 
reaſon to believe this- alone is not 


the foundation of the preſent diſ- 


ſentions ; they ſeem to derive their 
ſource from a very different cauſe. 
That republican. ſpirit to which 
the principal colony. owed its 
foundation, and the levelling prin- 
ciples of the forefathers of the pre- 
ſent inhabitants, appear to have 
given riſe to the preſent diſturb- 
ances. Their minds have been 
inflamed by the arts of ſome fac- 
tious and deſigning men, who had 
great influence among them. Ky 
which means they have ventured 
to diſciaini all dependance upon 
the Britith legiſlature, at the fame 
time that their public weiters, as 
well as ſpeakers, were generally 
very intemperate ; and a certain 
ſtyle and manner was introduced 
which ſeemed pecuitar to thein- 
ſelves, and tou ridiculous: for ſc- 
rious compoſition. In ſome of 
theſe publications, while they 


ſeemed, on the one hand, to for- 
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cet their dependance as colonies, 
and to aſſume the tone of diſtinct 
and original ſtates ; on the other, 
they eagerly claimed all the bene- 
fits of the Engliſh conſtitution and 
the higheſt rights of Engliſhmen ; 
but did not recollect, that it was 
that dependance only, which could 
entitle them to any ſhare of thoſe 
rights and benefits. A light and 
irreverent language became the 
mode, in all matters which related 


to government, or even to the le- 


giſlature; but when their provin- 
cial aſſemblies came to be menti- 
oned, they were no longer known 
by that appellation, but were upon 
every occaſion diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Parliaments. 
Our readers are not unacquainted 
with the powerful oppoſition made 
to Mr. Grenville's adminiſtration; 
and the general ferment of the na- 
tion at that period; which, from 
chance, more than intention, fa- 
voured the complaints of the Ame- 
ricans; eſpecially, as at that time, 
ſome of our ſenators were ſo incau- 
tious as to aſſert their independen- 
cy teſpecting the right of taxation, 
becauſe they were not repreſented 
in the Britiſh parliament, In con- 
ſequence of which, the ſtamp-aR 
was repealed, as we have before 
obſerved ; a proceeding which 
Teemed to have been reſolved on 
rather too precipitately and with- 
cut ſufficient deliberation ; and 
though the repeal was qualified by 
another ſhort act, aſſerting the ſo- 
vereignty of Great Britain over the 
colonies, yet the factious Ameri- 
cans, with great eagerneſs, and 
zeal, embraced the principle main- 
tained by thoſe great authorities, 
and urged it as a general exemp- 
tion of all taxations by a Britiſh 
parliament, in which they were 
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not repreſented by delegates cho- 
ſen by themſelves. But, it feems 
to be preity certain, that ſome of 
theſe champidns for independen- 
ey, have ſeen the neceſſity of re- 
tracting their diſtinction between 
legiſlation and taxation: fince the 
power of the former is vain, and 
illuſory, without that of the latter; 
for how can laws be executed with- 
out a coerſive power; and, from 


ariſe, or be poſſibly maintained 
without taxation? The plea of 
the Americans is not only abſurd, 
but truly ridiculous, when they 
have recourſe to thoſe natural 
rights which they aſſert their fore- 
fathers carried with them to the 
deſarts of America; for how can 
a change of ſituation authorize any 
to ſhake off that allegiance which 
is due to their mother- country ? 

Their pleas from their patents, 
grants, and charters, are equally 
inconcluſive; becauſe, it is plain 
that their American poſſeſſions are 
conceived in thoſe deeds to be par- 
cels of the land of England, and 
conſequently their owners are in- 
cluded in the Engliſn repreſenta- 
tion, as much as any man in 
England is, who has not a vote 
for a member of parliament: from 
bence, the principles of the colo- 
niſts may be eaſily underſtood. — 
We ſhall here quit the ſubject ag 
pteſent, and only obferve, that the 
accounts we receive of the num- 
bers and perſeverance of the re- 


and equivocal ; nor are they ſup- 


conſequence and property among 
them, except ſuch as are compel- 
led by fear, or influenced by inte- 
reſted motives. 
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SECTION VI. 
General Remarks on the Affairs of 


I'D IA. 


HE vaſt extent of the em- 

. Pire acquired in India ; the 
various diſcuſſions which have ari- 
ſen upon that ſubject between the 
Oriental powers and the Eaſt-India 
company, as alſo between that 
company and the Engliſh govern- 
ment, afford ſufficient materials 
for hiſtorical intelligence ; and 
claim a peculiar right to our at- 
tention in preference to foreign po- 
litics. There is great reaſon to 
imagine, from the preſent ſituati- 
on of affairs, that a ſhort time will 
bring them to a critical period, ſo 
as to enable us to form a regular 
hiſtory of theſe intereſting parti- 
culars ; which we ſhall defer till 
the publication of our next vo- 
lume, when we hope we ſhall be 
erabled to give our readers all the 
information they can poſſibly wiſh 
for, or expect. We have there- 
fore only to obſerve at preſent, 
that, the war in India does not ap- 
pear to have praduced any mate- 
rial change, or alteration in the 
flouriſhing ſtate of our Eaſt-India 
Company. The great ſuperiority 
of power it has now acquired, 
firmly ſecures its eſtabliſhments in 
that quarter of the world ; at the 
ſame time, that we haye the feli- 
City to perceive, the hoſtile enter- 
priſes of the neighbouring princes 
rather confirm, than weaken it: 
A happy circumſtance to the com- 
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pany, as they might have found 


the author of the war of the De- 


can, a very formidable enemy, had 
their affairs not been thus ſecurely 
ſettled. The ſuperior ſtrength, 
wealth, and material abilities of 
the Engliſh, leave no great proſ- 
peR of ſucceſs on the fide of Hy- 
der Ali; as on the other hand, 
the country in which he has ſhel- 
tered himfelf, is ſuch, as the Eng- 
liſh will not find eaſy of reduCtion, 
The public is ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the late claim of 
government upon the Eaſt-India 
Company, and therefore, we ſhall 
only remark on that particular, 
that the claim, fo far from being 
arbitrary, appears to be founded 
on terms of moderation and equi- 
ty: and, this ſeems confirmed by 
the late acquieſcence of a majority 
of the proprietors with the pro- 
poſals of the public, under the 
ſanction of parliament, | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


HE diſturbances which hare 
happened in this metropo- 
lis during the courſe of the year, 
reſpecting the Middleſex-Election, 
and ſome other particulars, are ſo 
generally known, as to render any 
account of them unneceſſary here ; 
at leaſt at preſent, as there is rea- 
ſon to apprehend, the conſequen- 
ces attending ſome of them, will 
ſhortly undergo a national and par- 


liamentary conſidetation. 
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St. Fames's, Feb. 6. 
The following addreſs of the arch- 
biſhop, biſhops, and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury, was this 
day preſented to his majeſty by his 
race the archbiſhop of Canter- 
3 upon the birth of a prince. 


Moft gracious ſovereign, 


\ \ E your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
archbiſhop, biſhops, and clergy of 
the province of Canterbury, in 
convocation aſſembled, beg leave 
to preſent our moſt humble and 
ſincere congratulations to your 
majeſty upon the increaſe of your 
royal and illuſtrious family; every 
addition to which, we with the 
reſt of your majeſty's faithful ſub- 
jects, conſider as a farther ſecurity 
of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, which 
th's nation has enjoyed under the 
houſe of Brunſwick, and as a 
pledge of its future happineſs. 

It is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, 
as well as the deepeſt ſenſe of gra- 
titude, that your faithful clergy 
take this opportunity of their being 
convened, to repeat their thank- 
fulneſs to your majeſty for the fre- 
quent aſſurances which you have 
given them of your firm reſolution 


to maintain them in the full en- 


joyment of their civil and religious 
rights, and to make their public 
acknowledgment of the experience 
they have had of your ſtrict adhe- 
rence to thoſe gracious declara- 
tions. 

Happy, Sir, would it be for 
this nation, if your royal autho- 
rity, if your illuſtrious example, if 


the influence of your private and 


public virtues, had a more power- 
ful effect upon the minds and mo- 
rals of your people. But we are 
obliged to confeſs what we with 
ſorrow obſerve, that a diſregard to 
the ſacred precepts of Chriſtianity, 
and a neglect of its moſt eſſent al 
duties, become every day more ge- 
neral through all ranks of men ; 
and that a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs 
prevails both in the writings and 
practice of the times, equally dan- 
gerous to the belt conſtituted civil 
government, and to the pureſt 
mode of religious worſhip. 

Under theſe circumſtances we, 
who are moſt immediately engaged 
in the ſervice of religion, feel our- 
ſelves in a more. peculiar manner 
called upon to check, as far as we 
are able, the growing evils we la- 
ment; to impreſs, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, upon the minds of the 
people, fidelity to, and zeal for 

the 
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the eſtabliſhed religion of our 
country, with moderation and 
Chriſtian charity towards thoſe 
who have the misfortune to differ 
from us: to admonith them to be 
attentive to the ſacred principles of 
religion, and to uſe their utinoſt 
endeavouis tc make their lives con- 
formable to its holy doctrines. 
Thus alone can we acquit our- 
ſelves of our duty towards God, 
and contribute to the preſent wel- 
fare and future happineſs of our 
fellow-creatures. 
In thete our pious endeavours, 


we know we can depend upon the 


countenance and protection of 
your majeſty: may you, Sir, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, long 
continue the firm ſupport of the 
Proteſtant faith: may the ſame 
Providence, under whole divine 
protection you carried on and con- 
cluded the moſt ſucceſsful war that 
is recorded in the annals of our 
hiſtory, enable you to preſerve to 
your people, for a courſe of many 
years, the bleſſings of peace: and 
may you continue to derive con- 
ſtant ſatisfaction to yourſelf, from 
a ſenſe of that happineſs which 
your ſubjects receive from the wiſ- 
dom and mildneſs of your govern- 
ment. | 


They were received very gra- 
ciouſly, and all had the honour to 
kiſs bis majeſiy's hand. 


To which addreſs his majeſly was 
pleaſed to return the following 
moſt gracious anſwer : 

1 Return you my than! for this 

very qutiful and loyal addreſs, 
and for the ſhare you take in my 
domeſtic happineſs, fo warmly ex- 
preffed in your affectionate congra- 


tulations on the increaſe of my fa- 


mily. It is with the greateſt plea- 


PAPERS. 


ſure J obſerve your reliance on my 
invariable reſolution to preferve 
and maintain the civil and religi- 
ous rights of the church of Eng- 
land as by law eſtabliſhed. You 
way depend upon my conſtant ap- 
probation and ſtrongeſt ſupport of 
your endeavours to ſuppreſs that 
ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and immo- 
rality, which unfortunateiy pre- 
vails ſo much at this time. The 
very laudable zeal with which you 
exert yourſelves in impreſſing upon 
the minds of the people a proper 
ſenſe of our holy religion, and ju 

obſervance of the laws of this ha p- 
py conſtitution, will ever meet with 
my countenance and protection. 


His maj eſty's moſt gracious anſwer to 
the joint addreſs of both houſes of 
parliament, preſented Feb. 13. 


My lords, and gentlemen. 


The ſincere ſatisfaction you ex- 
preſs in the meaſures which I have 
already taken, and the ſtrong aſ- 
ſurances you give of ſupporting me 
in thoſe which may be lill neceſ- 
ſary to maintain the juſt legiſlative 
authority, and the due execution 
of the laws, in my province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, give me great 
pleaſure. 5 

I thall not fail to give thoſe or- 
ders which you recommend as the 
moſt effectual method of bringing 
the authors of the late unhappy 
diforders in that province to con- 
dign puniſhment, 


St, James's, March 6. 


The folloauing addref; of the lord licu- 
lienunt and nobility, high ſheriff, 
grand jury, gentlemen and clergy 
of the county of Efſex, was this 
day preſentedto bis majeſty by Da- 


niel Mathew, eſq. high ſheriff of 
h | the 


the ſaid county, being introduced 
by the lord of his majeſly's bed 
chamber in waiting ; which ad- 
dreſs was moſt graciouſly received. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſly. 


The humble addreſs of the lord lieu- 
tenant and nobility, high jheriff, 
grand j ury, gentlemen, and clergy 
aſſembled at the aſſizes held at 

helm ford in and for the county 
of Hlſex, on 7. hurſday the ſecond 
day of March, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixty nine. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


HILST we feel the happy 


effect, and retain in our 
breaſts a moſt grateful ſenſe of the 


| 
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mildneſs and benignity of your 


majeſty's government, we cannot 
ſee, without the utmoſt abhorrence, 
the ſpirit of ſedition and licentiouſ- 
neſs, which hath lately manifeſted 
itſelf in ſuch various ſhapes, with 
deſign to leſſen the reſpect and af- 
fection due to your majeſty, to tra- 


duce and miſrepreſent your parlia- | 


ment, and draw into contempt the 
authority of the courts of juſtice, 


which in no time were more hap- | 


pily or more eminently ſupplied. 


Every part of the conduct of | 
theſe difturbers of the public re- | 


poſe appears to us as weak and un- 
reaſonable as it is wicked: yet we 
think ſuch proceedings, if not 
timely checked, may operate to 
ſubvert the conſtitution, and de- 
ftroy that liberty which hath been 
made the ſpecious but falſe pre- 
tence for committing outrages of 
the molt dangerous and alarming 
kind, —Already the metropolis hath 
been frightened from its ſecurity, 


your majeſty's repoſe in the ſeat of 


your government hath been moſt 


inſolently invaded, and the lawful 


ſaid Solomon Starling had been 


adminiſtration of juſtice violently 
obſtructed. It therefore becomes 
our duty, as friends to the conſti- 
tution and faithful ſubjects to your 
majeſty, to lay theſe our ſentiments 


at the foot of your throne, relying 


with the fitmeſt confidence, on 
your majeſty's wiſdom and juſtice 
for the exertion of ſuch prudent 


and vigorous meaſures as may re- 


ſtore peace and good order amongſt 
us. And we do afſure your ma- 
jeſty, that being fully perſuaded 
that the preſervation of the public 
tranquility and our own ſafety are 
inſeparable from the ſecurity of 
your majeſty's government, we are 
determined, at the riſque of our 
lives and properties, to ſupport 
your royal authority in ſuppreſſing 
and ſubduing all ſeditious and 
riotous attempts, which threaten 


deſtruction to the ſtate, anddiſturb 


the happineſs and honour of your 
reign. 


| His majeſly's royal warrant far the 


pardon of Edward M*9uirk, 
found guilty of the murder of 
George Clarke. 


CEORGP KR 
TF 7 HEREAS a doubt hasariſen 


in our royal breaſt con- 


cerning the evidence of the death 


of George Clarke, from the repre- 
ſentations of William Bromfield, 
efq. ſurgeon, and Solomon Star- 
ling, apothecary; both of whom, 
as has been repreſented to us, at- 
tended the deceaſed before his 
death, and expreſſed their opinions 


that he did nvt die of the blow he 


received at Brenttord : and whereas 
it appears to us, that neither of the 
ſaid perſons were produced as wit- 
neſſes upon the trial, though the 


ea - 


+ 
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mined before the coroner, and the 
only perſon called to prove that 
the death of the faid George 
Clarke was occaſioned by the ſaid 
blow, was John Foot, ſurgeon, 
who never faw the deceaſed till af- 
ter his death; we thought fit 


thereupon to refer the ſaid repre- 


ſentations, together with the re- 
port of the recorder of our city of 
London of the evidence given by 


the ſaid John Foot, on the trial of 
Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called 
Edward Kirk, otherwiſe called 
Edward M'Quirk, for the murder 
of the ſaid Clarke, to the maſter, 
wardens, and the reſt of the court 
of examiners of the ſurgeons com- 
pany, commanding them likewiſe 
to take ſuch further examination 
of the ſaid perſons fo repreſenting. 
and of the ſaid John Foot, as they 
might think neceſſary, together 
with thepremiſſesabove mentioned, 


be inſerted, for the ſaid murder, 
in our firſt and next general pardon 


that ſhall come out for the poor 


convicts of Newgate, without any 


condition whatſoever ; and that in 


the mean time you take bail for 
his appearance, in order to plead 
our ſaid pardon. And for fo do- 
ing this ſhall be your - warrant. 
Given at our court at St. James's 


the 10th day of March 1769, in 
Richard and William Beale, and | 


the ninth year of our reign. 
By his majeſty's command, 
ROCHFORD. 


To our truſty and well beloved 
James Eyre, eſꝗ recorder of 
our city of London, the ſhe- 
riffs of our ſaid city and 
county of Middleſex, and 
all others whom it may 
concern. — — | 


to form and report to us their opi- 
nion, Whether it did or did not 
appear to them, that the ſaid 
George Clarke died in conſe 
* quence of the blow he received 
jn the riot at Brentford on the 
„ gth of December laſt.” And 
the ſaid court of examiners of the 
ſurgeons company having there- 
upon reported to us their opinion, 
That it did not appear to them 
„ that he did ;”? we have thought 
proper to extend our royal mercy 
to him the ſaid Edward Quirk, 
otherwiſe Edward Kirk, otherwiſe 
called Edward M'Quirk, and to 
grant him our free pardon for the 
murder of the ſaid George Clarke, 
of which he has been found guilty: 
our will and pleaſure therefore is, 
that he the faid Edward Quirk, 
other1wiſe called Edward Kirk, 
otherwiſe called Edward MQuirk, 


Se. Fames's, March 18. 
T he three following addreſſes of the 


mayor, burgeſſes, and commonalty 
of thecityof Briſlal ; of themaſter 
ewardens, and commonalty of the 
ſociety of merchants wenturers ; 
and of the gentlemen, clergy, free- 
holders, and burgeſſes 54 the ſaid 


city, have been preſented to his ma- 


wviſcount Clare and Matthew 
Brickdale, eſq repreſentatives in 
parliament for the ſaid cityof Briſ- 
 tol, being introduced by the lord of 
his maj eſty's bed chamber in wait- 
ing, which addreſſes his majeſiy 
was pleaſed to receive very gra- 

_ crouſhy. 
To the king's moſt excellent majeſiy. 


burgeſſes, and commonalty of the 
city of Briſtol, in common council 


aſſembled. | 
. | Moft 


jeſiy by the right honourable lord 


The humble addreſs of the mayor, 
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Moff gracious Sovereign, | 


Ta time when the moſt dan- 
gerous and alarming lots 


have diſturbed your capital, and a 


ſpirit of ſedition is induſtriouſly 
propagated. by deſigning men, we 
your majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the mayor, burgeſſes, 
and . commonalty of the city of 
Briſtol, ſhould be inexculably want- 
ing in that duty we owe to your 
majeſty, to the conſtitution, and 
to ourſelves, not to teſtify our ab- 
horrence of all ſuch outrageous 
and factious proceedings, and give 
your majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſuran· 
ces of our inviolable fidelity to your 
royal perſon, family, and govern- 
ment . 

And as, through your majeſty's 
wiſdom and paternal love for your 
people, effectual protection, both 


civil and religious, has ever been 


extended to all your peaceable and 
loyal ſubjects of every denomina- 
tion, it becomes on our part a duty 
of gratitude, as well as a dictate 
of inclination, to do every thing, 
within the reach of our authority 
and influence, to promote the 


quiet, proſperity, and glory of your 


reign. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 
The humble addreſs of the maſter, 


wardens, and commonalty of the 
ſociety of merchants venturers of 
the city of Briſtol, under their 


common ſeal. 
Moft gracious Sovereign, 


E your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
maſter, wardens and commonalty 
of the ſociety of merchants ventu- 
rers of the city of Briftol, deeply 
\mprefſed with a due fenſe of your 


 majelty's regard for the welfare of 


your people, humbly beg leave to 
preſent your majeſty with our ſin- 
cere profeſſions of a molt zealous 
and 1nviolable attachment to your 
royal perſon, family, and govern- 
ment; and, at the fame time, to 
declare our entire diſapprobation 
of all attempts to ſpread a ſpirit of 
riot and licentiouſneſs through the 
kingdom, as tending to obſtruct 
obedience to the laws, and to 
weaken that regard for lawful au- 
thority, which is ſo neceſſary to its 
peace and ſecurity. 

We acknowledge, with the ut- 
molt gratitude, the many bleſſings 
we enjoy under your majeſty's mild 
and auſpicious government ; which 
juſtly characterize your majeſty the 
father of your people, the guardian 
of their liberties, and the protector 
of commerce. And we beg leave, 
on our part, to make a tender to 
your majeſty of the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances of our unfeigned loyalty, 
duty, and reſpe&t ; of our vene- 
ration for the laws; and of our ar- 
dent wiſhes and endeavours for the 
maintenance of order, and a due 
ſubordination to law authority. 


To the ling s moſt excellent majeſiy, 


Meft gracious Sovereign, 


WIV your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders, 
and burgeſſes of the city of Briſtol, 
humbly beg leave, in the prefent 
ſituation of affairs, to*preſent your 
majeſty with our moſt ſincere pro- 
feſſions of a zealous and unalter- 
able attachment to your royal per- 
ſon, family, and government; 
and, at the ſame time, to declare 
our utter deteſtation and abhor- 
rence of thoſe ſeditious attempts, 
which have been lately made, to 


ſpread 
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ſpread a ſpirit of riot, licentiouſ- 
neſs, and diſaffection, through the 
kingdom, tending to deſtroy all 
ſubordination to lawful authority, 
and reduce this happy ifland to a 
wretched ſtate of anarchy and con- 
fuſion. 5 | 
With hearts full of gratitude, | 
we acknowledge, that during your 
majeſty's mild and auſpicious reign, | 
the freedom of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution bas been maintained; 
and that your majeſty is juſtly in- 
titled to that amiable and indear- 
ing character of being the guar- 
dian-of public liberty, and the fa- 
ther of your people: and we beg 
leave to aſſure your majeſty, in du- 
tiful return for your royal protec- 
tion and paternal goodneſs, that a 
cordial loyalty to our much beloy- 
ed ſovereign, a veneration for the 
laws, and an ardent affection for 
order and good government, are 
principles which ſhall invariably 
animate and direct the whole of 
our conduc. | 


The following addreſs of the high 
fheriff, grand jury, gentlemen, and 
clergy of the county of Kent, has 
been preſented to his majeſty by 
Sir Charles Farnaby, bart. one of 
their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, and William Wheatley, eſg. 
bigh ſheriff of the ſaid county, 
being introduced by the lord of his 
majeſly's bed chamber in wait- 
ing; which addreſs his majeſty 
was pleaſed to receive very gra- 
cioufly. | 
To the king's moſt excellent majeſiy, 


The humble addreſs of the (high 


ſheriff, grand jury, gentlemen, 
and xl 45 ry of the county of Kent, 


aſſembled at the aſſixes 0 Maid- 


fone, March 6, 1769. 


. 


W HIL E we, your majeſty's 
moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, enjoy ail the happineſs and 


advantage of your majeſty's mild 
and auſpicious reign. we cannot 


| help lamenting the licentiouſneſs 


that hath appeared on many public 
occaſions, tending to interrupt the 
peace and good order of your ma- 
jeſty's government. — We reflect 
with concern upon the preat in- 
convenience and fatal effects ther 
muſt attend ſuch a general ſpirit 
of diſorder and oppoſition to con- 
ſtitutional and legal authority. 
We beg leave to affure your 


majeſty of our warmeſt wiſhes for 


the happineſs and proſperity of 
your government, and our deter- 
mined reſolutions to ſupport it with 
our lives and properties; and, as 
much as in us lies, we ſhall always 
exert ourſelves in diſcountenancing 
that ſpirit of ſedition, fo artfully 
fomented and propagated by vari- 
ous orders of people in many parts 
of your majeity's dominions, and 
in every inttance approve ourſelves 
(as we are in duty bound) your 
majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
\ubjeQs. 


St. Fames's, March 21. 


The following address of the chan- 
cellor, maſters, and ſcholars of the 
univerſity of Oxford, has been 
preſented to his majefly by the 
rev. Mr. Neiberell, vice-cbancel- 
lor of th: ſaid univerſity, being 
introduced by the lord of his ma- 
jefly's bed-chamber in waiting : 
which addreſs bis majeſly was 
pleaſed to receive very graciouſly. 


To the king's moſt excellent majſeſly. 
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| ties, tend to raiſe a ſpirit of diſcord 
| and tumult among your faithful 


\ \ E yourmajeſty's moſt loyal 
and faithful ſubje&s, the 


Moft gracious ſovereign, 


chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars 
of the univerſity of Oxford, in full 
convocation aſſembled, humbly de- 
fire to approach your throne with 
hearts full of dutiful affection to 
your royal perſon, and impreſſed 
with a moſt grateful ſenſe of the 
invaluable bleſſings derived to theſe 
nations from the preſeryation and 
free enjoyment of 

religious rights, which have 'been 
the great and conſtant objects of 
your majeſty*s paternal care and 
conduct. 

The intereſts of true religion 
and liberty, ſo eſſentially interwo- 
ven with our excellent conſtitution, 
claim the peculiar attention of this 
ſeminary, which has long ſubſiſted 
under their influence, and can only 
flouriſh under their protection. 

But when the ſacred name of 
liberty is proſtituted to the defigns 
of faction and ſedition, and con- 
verted into an engine of party rage 
to deſtroy that glorious fabric, of 
which it is the ornament and ſup- 
port, ſuch unjuſtifiable meaſures 
become more dangerous and alarm - 
ing by the ſpecious and fair ap- 
pearances under which they are 
diſguiſed; and, unleſs ſeaſonably 
defeated, may terminate in that 
tuin of our happy conſtitution, 
which the ſad experience of former 
times has taught us to dread. 

We cannot therefore, without 
anxiety and concern, behold the 
repeated attempts formed by men, 


whoſe clamours againſt imaginary | 


abuſes of their conſtitutional rights 
and privileges, under pretence of 
preſerving inviolate our civil liber- 


thoſe civil and 


ſubjects, in open defiance of juſ- 
tice and legal authority, and in vi- 
olation of the peace and good or- 
der of government, ſo happily eſta- 
bliſhed under your majeſty's royal 
protection. | 

We have ſeen the courſe of exe- 
cutive juſtice daringly obſtructed, 
and every part of the legiſlative 
E inſulted and reviled; we 

ave ſeen every art of malice and 
fal hood employed to deſtroy all re- 
verence for magiſtracy and canfi- 
dence in government; we ſee the 
daily and unremitted indignities of- 
fered to the moſt venerable and ſa- 
cred perſonages: we therefore think 
ourſelves bound, by every tie, ſo- 
Cial, civil, and religious, by every 
priociple of conſcientious duty, to 
expreſs our hearty abhorrence of 
ſuch violence and unconſtitutional 
proceedings; and to afſure your 
majeſty, thar it has ever been, and 
ſtill is, the conftant object of our 
unwearied care, to inſti] into the 
minds of the youth of this place, 
the genuine principles of religion 
and liberty; the ſecurity of which 
(under God) eſſentially depends 
upon the ſaſety of your majeſty's 


perſon, the dignity of your crown, 


and the authority of the laws; in 
the due and vigorous execution of 
which true conſtitutional liberty 
conſiſts, and by which alone it 
can be ſupported. 

And we farther beg leave to af- 
ſure your majeſty, - that —_— 
ſhall be wanting on our part to diſ- 
countenance itreligion and pro- 
faneneſs. We have been always 
ſenſible of their evi} tendency to 
ſap the principles of loyalty to the 
king and obedience to magiſtracy, 


and 
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and to diſſolve every tie of duty, af- 


fection, and allegiance, but we are 


now fully convinced of their grow- 
ing influence, by the dangerous 
a ſſociation of men, who, under the 
plauſible.pretext of ſupporting our 
rights and privileges, are, by their 
principles and practices, the real 
ſubverters of them. 


The following addreſs of the chan- 
* cellor, maſters, and ſcholars of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, has been 
preſented to his majefly by the 


rev, Dr Hinchcliffe,vice chancel- 


lor of the ſaid univerſity, bein 
introduced Ly the lord of his * 
ty's bed chamber in waiting ; 
which addreſs his majefly was 
pleaſed to receive wery graciouſly. 


To the hing's moſt excellent maj eſty. 


The humble addreſs of the chancel- 
lor, maſters, and ſcholars of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. 
E your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, hum- 
bly beg leave to expreſs the grate- 
ful ſenſe we have of your majeſty's 
conſtant and unwearied attention 
to promote the happineſs of all 
your people. 

Fully convinced that this or any 
other nation never enjoyed the in- 
valuable bleſſings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in a greater degree 
than what we experience under 
your majeſty's mild and moſt graci- 
ous government, we cannot but ſee, 
with concern and abhortence, the 
evil defigns of bad men, who, un- 
der ſpecious pretences of promoting 


the public good, are labouring to 
ſeduce the ignorant and unwary 
from their duty, by infuſing into 
their minds needleſs fears and jea- 
louſies, as if the conſtitution was 


in danger. 


We ttruſt, it has ever been our 
conſtant endeavour, and humbly 
entreat yout majeſty's favourable 


acceptance of our moſt faithful af- 


ſurances, that it ever ſhall be our 
particular care to inſtil into the riſ- 
i''g generation committed to our 
charge, true principles of religion 
and loyalty,and ſuch a ſenſe of gra- 
titude for your majeſty's royal pro- 
tection of this ſeat of learning, as 
will tend to make them good citi- 
zens and good ſubjects, and fully to 
anſwer the ends of our inſtitution, 
To this teſtimony of our duty 
and fidelity, we ſhall add our un- 
feigned prayers to the throne of 
grace, that it may pleafe Almighty 
God long to preſerve your majeſty 
the beloved ſovereign of an united, 
loyal, and affectionate people. 
Given under our common ſeal 


this 19th day of March, 1769. 
By the KIN G, 


A PROCLAMATION®, 


For the ſuppreſſing riots, tumults, 
and unlawful aſſemblies. 


GEORGE. 


HEREAS it has been re- 


preſented to us, that divers 
diſſolute and diſorderly perſons 
have moſt riotouſly and unlawfully 
aſſembled themſelves together, to 
the diſturbance of the public peace; 
and have in a moſt daring and au- 
dacious manner, aſſaulted ſeveral 


* This proclamation was publiſhed in an Extraordinary Gazette, 


March 22. 
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chants and others, coming to our 
palace at St. James's, and have 


committed many acts of violence 


and outrage before the gates of our 


palace; and that theſe acts of vio- 


lence have been accompanied with 
threats of a moſt dangerous kind ; 
we, taking the ſame into our moſt 
ſerious conſideration, and being re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs all ſuch tumul- 
tuous riots and diſorders, tendin 

to the diſturbance of the pub] 

peace, and to the endangering of 
all order and government, have 
thought fit, by and with the advice 
of our privy council, to iſſue this 
gur royal proclamation, hereby 
ſtrictly charging and commanding 
the lord mayor, and the juſtices of 
the peace of our city of London, 


City and liberties of Weſtminſter, 
and borough of Southwark, and of 
the counties of Middleſex and Sur- 
ry, that they do uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent and ſuppreſs 
all riots, tumults, and unlawtul aſ- 
ſemblies; and to put ia due and 
ſtrict execution the laws and ſta- 
tutes made for preventing, and for 
the more ſpeedy and effectual ſup- 


and that all our loving ſubjects be 
aiding and aſſiſting therein. 


Given at our court at Sc. James's, 


the 22d day of March, 1769, in 
the gth year of our reign. 
God fave the king. 
St. James's, March 32. 
This day a moſt numerous body of the 
merchants, traders, and other 
principal inhabitants of the city 
of London, auaited on his majeſty ; 
and being introduced to bis ma- 
jeſty by the earl of Heriford, lord 
 chamberlain of the houſhold, they 
preſented tbe following addreſs. 


To the hing's moſt axcollent majeſty, 
Moft gracious Sovereign, 
E your majeſty's moſt duti- 


W ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
merchants, traders, and other prin» 
cipal inhabitants of your city of 
London, truly ſenſible that it hag 


been your majeſty's conſtant care 
and principal object, ſince you aſ- 
cended the throne of your illuſtri- 


ous anceſtors, to ſecure. to your 


people the full enjoyment of their 


religion, laws, and liberties invio- 
lable, and to make them happ 


and flouriſhing, under your majet- 


ty's moſt auſpicious government, 
beg leave to profeſs gur ſteady loy- 
alty and duty to your majeſty, and 


our firm reſolution to exert our uty 
and the juſtices of the peace of our 


TY 


moſt power in ſupporting the he; 
nour and dignity of ydur majeſty's 
crown, in preſerving. the ſafety, 
peace and tranquillity of your may 
jeſty's realms, in maintaining pubs» 


lie credit, and promoting commerce, 


for the benefit of your ſubjeRs 
throughout your dominions. 
And we beg leave to expreſs our 


| concern and abhorrence. of every 
| attempt to ſpread ſedition, to in- 
preſſing and puniſhing the ſame ; 


flame che minds, and alienate the 
affection of a free and loyal people 
from the beſt of kings, and hig 
government, which we apprehend 
has of late been encouraged, with 


cout the leaſt ſhadow of ſoundati- 


on, by ſome ill-deſigning perſons, 
to anfwer ſiniſter and ſelfiſh pur- 
poſes. 

And we moſt ſincerely pray Al- 


mighty God, that your majeity's 


great and biight example of picty, 
goodueſs, and clemency, may ope- 
rate ſo effectually upon the minds 
of your people, as to ſupprels that 
ſpirit of heentiouſneſs, ꝓtofaneneſs, 
and ixreligion, Which Nas been in- 
A | dulirioufly 
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duſtriouſly propagated, to delude 
the unwary to their own deſtruc- 
tion; and that the ſame good Pro- 
vidence will grant your majeſty a a 
long and happy reign over a duti- 
ful and loyal people, and bleſs your 
endeavours with ſucceſs, in a firm 
and permanenteſtabliſhment of our 
moſt excellent conſtitution, which 
1s not only admired, but envied by 
all foreign nations. aaa 


To which addreſs his majeſly was 
pleaſed to return this moſt gra- 
cious anſwer. 


ho HE juſt ſenſe you entertain 
of my deſire to ſecure to my 
people the full enjoyment of their 
religion, laws, and liberties ; and 
the ſtrong aſſurances you give me 
of your reſolution to ſupport the 
dignity of my crown, to preſerve 
peace among my ſubjes, to main- 
tain public credit, and to promote 
ecommerce, afford me the greateſt 
ſatisfaQion ; as well as your ab- 
horrence of that inflammatory ſpi- 
rit of ſedition, which it has been 
the bufineſs of artful and ſpecious 
miſrepreſentations to propagate. 
The warm withes you expreſs 
for the ſtability and permanence of 
this happy conſtitution, and the 
inteceſt you take in my proſperity, 
will always deferve my favour and 
protection. | 
They wete all moſt graciouſly 
teceived, and had the honour to 
kiſs bis majeſty's hand. 
t 'St, Fames's, April 8. 
The following addreſs of the gentle- 
men, cleryy, traders, and princi- 
- -pal ax f the city of Co- 
wentry, has been preſented to his 
maj eſiy by Sir Richard Glyn, bt. 
one of their repreſentatives in par- 


liament, being introduced by tbe 


ww 2 > +. 


Th 


lord of his majeſly's bed chamber 
in waiting: which addreſs his 
majeſly was pleaſed to receive 
very graciouſly. : 
To the king's moſt excellent maj eſty. 
The humble addreſs of the gentle- 


tlemen, clergy, traders, and prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the city of 
Coventry 
Mpreſſed with the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of gratitude for the ma- 
ny invaluable blefſings, which, un- 
der Providence, are derived to us 


from your majeſty's mild and pru- 


dent adminiſtration, we moſt hum- 
bly beg leave to approach the 
throne with this moſt unfeigned 
atteſtation of our dutiful regard to 
your ſacred perſon, ' and fincereft 
wiſhes for your peace and proſpe- 
rity. 2 

1 9 8 the fulleſt conviction, 
from repeated inſtances of your ma- 
jeſty's 1nvariable attachment to the 
true intereſts of your people, and 
fixed reſolution of preſerving all 
their civil and religious rights invi- 
olate, we cannot without horror, 
reflect on that ſpirit of diſcontent 
and diſorder, which hath of late 
appeared among ſome of our miſ- 
guided fellow-tubjeQs, who, in- 
toxicated with the ſpecious appear- 
ance and cry of liberty, have un- 


h:ppily enliited themſelves under 


the banners of licentiouſneſs. 
With reipe& to the mere inſtru- 


ments of our preſent confuſions, we 


can only lament their error but 
from their patrons, from whoſe 
leſſons of ſedition they have been 
tempted to exhibit their improve- 


ments in that deteſtable ſcience, 


even before tbe gates of your pa- 
lace; notwithſl anding they may aſ- 
ſume to themſelves the reſpectable 
character of Supporters of the Bill 

of 


leaſt | 
tended 
tion, | 
pole, | 
Jeſty, | 
every | 
detenc 
in ſup} 
ſures, | 
rection 
public 
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daily p 


in ſilence 
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luſtrious 


lous for 

And t 
aforeſaid 
general ! 


of Rights, they will for ever be 
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St. James, April 8. 


egarded, by the more ſober part The nie addreſs of the fheriff 
of your majeſty's ſubjeQs, as ene L. of the county Sa- 


mies to monarchy, and ſubverters h. has been preſented to his na- 
of all legal government. 


Whiltt therefore we diſclaim the Vc AP 2 
2 
tion, but real diſturbers of its re- ſeſty's bed chamber in waiting : 
poſe, permit us to aſſure your _ © ewhich addreſs his majeſfly was 
jy, tht ware eu 0 b | lod ore v9 e 
defence of your royal perſi-n, and | To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


in ſupport of ſuch ſalutary mea - The humble addreſs of the ſheriff 


ſures, as, under your majeſty's di- and grand jury, aſſembled at the 
reQion, may tend to reſtore the | Lent affizes for the county of Sas 
Public tranquillity *. lap, in the year 1769. 


W 8 3 1 _ * 4.4 as. * * —_— 
— W 


* This addreſs occaſioned the following ſingular publication, in the 
daily papers, which we cannot omit inſerting in this place. 


L. O N D ON. | 
London Tavern, April 11, 1769. 
SUPPORTERS of The B1LL of Ricnrs. 


Six Jos EH MawBzr, Gart. in the chair. 


A falſe, malicious and ſcandalous libel having appeared in the Ga- 
zette of the 8th inſtant, under the title of an addreſs from the gen- 
tlemen, clergy, traders, and principal inhabitants of the city of Co- 
ventry, charging the Supporters of the Bills of Rights with being“! the 
«« patrons, from whoſe leſſons of ſedition the mere inſtruments of our 
preſent confuſions bave been tempted to exhibit their improvements 

in the deteſlable ſcience of licentiouſneſs, even before the gates of 
the royal palace;” and repreſenting them as men for ever to be 
regarded as enemies to monarchy, ſubverters of all legal government, 


* pretended guardians of the conſtitution, and real diſturbers of it's 


« repoſe:? | 
| Reſolved, That it would be unpardonable in this ſociety to paſs over 


in ſilence ſo unmerited and infamous a charge (and that too publiſhed. 
by authority), conſcious as they are that his majeſty has not ſubjects 


more loyal and faithful to his ſacred perſon,” more attached to his il- 
luſtrious family, more devoted to our happy conſtitution, nor more zea- 
lous for the peace, proſperity, and liberty of the people. 

And therefore reſolved, that a committee be appointed to take the 
aforeſaid libel into conſideration, and to report their opinion at the next 
general meeting. SPREE 2. E 88 


8 | M 
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Moft gracious Sovereign, 


WW four majeſty's moſt duti- | 
| ful and loyal ſubjeQs, the 


ſheriff and grand jury, aſſembled 
at the Lent aflizes for the county 


of Salop, with hearts full of grati- | 
tude for your majeſty's moſt mild | 


and auſpicious government, humbly 
beg leave to declare our abhorrence 
and deteſtation of that mutinous 


and ſeditious ſpirit, which hath of 


late manifeſ\cd itſelf in ſeveral parts 
of your majelty's dominions, tend- 
ing to deſtroy all ſubmiſſion to law- 
ful authority, and to introduce 
anarchy and confuſion. 

We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty of our zealous and inviolable 
attachment to your royal perſon, 
family, and government, of our 
veneration for the eſtabliſned laws 
of the land, under the adminiſtra- 


jeſty, we enjoy the moſt perfect li- 


berty that any nation can boaſt of; 


and that it ſhall be our utmoſt en- 
dea vour, at the hazard of our lives 
and properties, to ſupport the ſame, 
and to diſcourage all ſuch riotous 
and unlawful proceedings, as tend 
to diſturb your majeſty's govern- 
ment, and render more burthenſome 
your tender and paternal care of 


St. James s, April 11. 
The following addreſs of the mayor, 


magiſtrates, gentlemen, clergy, 
merchants, manufacturers, and 
other principal inhabitants of the 
city of Norwich, has. been pre- 
ſented to his majefly by Harbord 
Harbord, and Edward Bacon, 


| 


efqrs. their repreſentatives. in | Al | 
ceedings, equity repugnant to the 
dignity of 


parliament, being intraduced by 
the lord of his 'majeft ys bed-thium- 


ber in waiting : which addreſs - 
9 : & £1 


ks 


— 


his majeſty was pleaſed to receive 


very graciouſly. 


To the king's moſt excellent majefly 
The humble addreſs of the mayor, 


magiſtrates, gentlemen, clergy, 
merchants, manufacturers, and 


other principal inhabitants of tibe 


city of Norwich. 


Maſt gracious Sovereign. 


OUR majeſty's moſt faithful 
ſubjects, the mayor, magiſ- 
trates, gentlemen, clergy, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other 
principal inhabitants of the city of 
Norwich, are deſirous to repreſent 
at the foot of your throne thoſe du- 
tiful ſentiments of loyalty and af- 
fection, which they have ever en- 
tertained towards your majeſty's 
ſacred perſon, and the princes of 


tion of which, by your ſacred ma- ye TERS BO: 


After the happy experience we 
have had of your majeſty's mild 


and gracious diſpoſition, of your 


regard to the principles of our con- 
ſtitution, and of your paternal at- 
tention to the neceſſities of your 
people, we truſted that even the 


| meaneſt of your ſubjects were duly 


ſenſible of the eſteem and reverence 


they owed to their indulgent ſove- 


reign, and of the felicity we enjoy 
under the government of a virtuous 
king and a free legiſlature.— But 
the tumults and ſeditions that have 
lately diſturbed your capital, and 
almoſt invaded the royal preſence, 


too plainly declare the progreſs 


and tendency of that licentious 
ſpirit, which hath of late inſulted 


the moſt teſpectable powers of the 


£3 


conſtitution. 
Alarmed at theſe dangerous pro- 


e crown, the autho- 
rity of the laws, and the ſatety of 
1 the 


freehi 
ry, h 


your! 


aſſura 
ment 
gover 
a verſi 
Which 
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the ſubject, we are earneſt to aſ- 
ſure your majeſty, that, whatever 
opinion we may happen at any 
time to entertain of the meaſures of 
adminiſtration, we ſhall ever retain 
the moſt inviolable efteem and ve- 
neration for your royal perſon, and 
attachment to your illuftrious 
houfe ; and ſhall always exert our 
utmoſt endeavours to cheriſh and 

romore in alt ranks among us, a 
Pre loyalty and affeQion to the 
ſovereign, of confidence and truſt 
in the legiſlature, of reverence to 
the laws, of ſubmiſſion to the ma- 
giſtrates, and of peace, order, and 
tranquility among ourſelves. | 

St. James s, April 12. 


The following addreſs from the coun- 
ty of Surry was preſented to his | 


majeſty by Fohn Thornton, eſq. 
high ſheriff, which bis majeſty 
bas pleaſed to receive very gra- 
ciouſſy, and afterwards to confer 
the honour of knighthand on Rich- 
ard Hotham, eſg. of Merton, and 
Timothy Waldo, eſq. of Clapham. 
To the hing's moſt excellent majeſty. 
E your majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful, free, and loyal ſub- 

jects, the high ſheriff, and grand 
jury aſſembled at the aſſizes at 
Kingſton upon Thames, and the 
nobility, gentlemen, clergy, and 
freeholders of the county of Sur- 
ry, humbly beg leave to approach 
your royal preſence, with unfeigned 
aſſurances of our inviolable attach- 
ment to your majeſty's perſon and 
government, and of our hearty 
averſion to that ſpirit of anarchy 


which has of late been active in ſe- 


ducing the people from their con- 


ſtitutional ſubordination to the le- 


giſlative and executive powers. 
Our fituation near. the capital 
will, we humbly hope, render this 


expreſſion of our loyalty not unac- 
ceptable to your majeſty. 
The happineſs our county en- 
joys of being honoured with your 
royal reſidence, when the cares of 
government permit you to retire 
[to the exercite of your many pri- 
vate virtues, inſpires us with a 
' wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed among the 
| moſt faithful ſubjects of ſo excellent 
a king | 
We owe the happy eſtabliſhment 
"of your majeſty's illuſtrious houſe 
on the throne of theſe realms to the 
principles of liberty; and it ſhall 
be our ſteady purpoſe to encourage 
and cheriſh thoſe principles, at hh 
ſame time that we check every ten- 
dency to licentiouſneſs among the 
people. | 
The bleſlings of the glorious Re- 
volution, which we have hitherto 


2 


| enjoyed under your majeſty's pro- 


tection, give us the greateſt confi- 
dence thoſe bleſſings will be tranſ- 
mitted unbroken and intire to our 
lateſt poſterity. | 
Gratitude, as well as intereſt, 
therefore will oblige us in our ſe- 
veral ſtations to contribute our ut- 
moſt to the ſupport of the legal 
power, which that great event hath 
placed in your majeſt y's hands, and 
to manifeſt the truth of our preſent 
profeſſion of exerting ourſelves at 
all times to the utmoſt in defence 
of your majeſty, and' our happy 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. 


His majefly's moſt gratious ſpeech ta 
both honſes of pariiament, on I ueſ- 
day the-gth day of May, 1769. 
| My. lords, and gentlemen, | 

"AVING thought it neceſſary 

to give ſo early a commence- 

ment to the preſent ſeſſion of p ar- 
liament, I am glad ro find, that 
by your zeal and aſſiduity in the 
| H 3 | diſ- 
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diſpatch of the public buſineſs, I 


am now enabled to relieve you 
from your attendance before the 
ſeaſon of the year is too far ad- 
vanced, 

I cannot put an end to the ſeſ- 


ſion, without expreſſing my entire 


approbation of your conduct, and 


thanking you for that clear demon- 


ſtration, which your proceedings, 
through the whole courſe of the 
ſeſſion, have afforded to all the 
world, of the affectionate attach- 
ment of my parliament to my per- 
ſon and government, as well as of 
their ſteady adherence to the true 


intereſt of their country. 


It was with much ſatisfaction 
that I obſerved your particular at- 
tention to thoſe great national ob- 
jects, which, at the opening of the 
ſeſſion, I recommended to your more 
immediate conſideration. The re- 


ſult of your deliberations, reſpect- 
ing the late acquiſitions in the 


Eaſt-Indies, has ſhewn, that you 
were not more attentive to the im- 
mediate benefit ariſing therefrom 
in point of revenue, than to the 
ſecuring, at all events, the perma- 
nent commercial intereits of this 
country, and guarding againſt eve- 
ry poſſible diſcouragement to our 
own manufaQures, and to the in- 
duſtry of my ſubjects. W bat more 
remains to be done, for ſecuring 
the poſſeſſion of thole valuable ac- 
quiſitions, you will, I doubt not, 
proceed to provide for, with a. 
convenient diſpatch, at your next 
meeting. 

The meaſures which I have ta- 
ken, regarding the late unhappy 
diſturbances in North America, 
have been already laid before you. 
They have received your approba- 
tion; and you have aſſured me of 


your firm ſupport in the proſecu- þ of my crown can poſſibly admit. 


tion of them. Nothing, -in my 


opinion, could be more likely to 
enable the well-diſpoſed among my 
ſubjeQs, in that part of the world, 
effectually to diſcourage and defeat 
the defigns of the factious and ſe- 
ditious, than the hearty concur- 
rence of every branch of the legiſ- 
lature in the reſolution of main- 
tainipg the execution of the laws 


in every part of my dominions. 


And there is nothing I more ar- 
dently wiſh for, than to ſee it pro- 
duce that good effect. 
With reſpect to foreign affairs, 
my own determination, as well as 
the aſſurances given me by the 
other powers of Europe, continue 
the ſame as I communicated to you 
at the beginning of this ſeſſion: 
and, howeyer unſucceſsful my at- 
tempts have proved for preventing 
the untortunate rupture which has 
happened between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, I ſhall not fail to uſe my 
good offices towards reſtoring peace 
between thoſe powers: and! truſt, 
that the calamities of war will not 


extend to any other part of Europe, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 


My particular thanks are due to 


you, as well for the ſupplies which 
you have granted me for the ſer- 
vices of the current year, as for the 
proviſion which you have made for 
enabling me to diſcharge the debt 
incurred upon account of my civil 
government. Your readineſs in 
relieving me from the difficulties in- 
creaſing upon me from the canti- 


nuance of that debt, I fhall ever 


conſider as an additional motive for 
me to enceavour to confine the 
expences of my civil government 
within ſich bounds as the honour 


My 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


It gives me great concern, to be 
obliged to recommend to you, with 
more than ordinary earneſtneſs, 
that you would all, in your ſeve- 


ral counties, exert your utmoſt ef- 


forts for the maintenance of public 
peace, and of good order among 
my people. You muſt be ſenſible, 
that whatever obſtructs, in any de- 
ee, the regular execution of the 
aws, or weakens the authority of 
the magiſtrate, muſt leſſen the only 
ſecurity, which my peoplecan have 
for the undiſturbed enjoyment of 
their rights and liberttes. From 
your endeavours in this common 
cauſe, I promiſe myſelf the moſt 
ſalutary effect: on my part, no 
countenance or ſupport ſhall be 
wanting; for as | have ever made, 
and ever ſhall make, our excellent 
conſtitution the rule of my own 
conduct, ſo ſhall I always conſider 
it as equally my duty to exert every 


power, with which that conttitu- | 


tion has entruſted me, for preſerv- 
ing it ſafe from violation of every 
kind ; being tully convinced, that 
in ſo doing, I ſhall moſt effectually 
provide for tbe true. intereſt and 
happineſs of wy people. 


Then the lord chancellor, by his 
majeſty's command, faid ; 


My lords, and gentlemen. 


It is his majeſty's royal will and 
pleaſure, that this parliament be 
prorogued to Wedneſday the 14th | 
of June next, to be then here held; 
and this parliament is accordingly 
protogued to Wedneſday the 14th 


Tus MiprLE x PerTItLON “. 
To the king's moſt excellent majeſly. 
The bumble. petition of "the free- 


ſex 


Moſt gracious Soveripn, 
V E, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubje&s, the 
freeholders of the county of Middle- 
ſex, — leave, with all affectionate 
ſubmiſſion and humility, to throw 
ourſelves at your royal feet, and 
humbly to implore your paternal 
attention to thoſe grievances, of 
which this county and the whole na- 
tion complain, and thoſe fearful ap- 
1 with which the whole 

ritiſh empire is moſt juſtly alarmed. 

With great grief and ſocrow, we 
have long beheld the endeavours of 
certain evil-minded perſons, who 
attempt to infuſe into your royal 
mind, notions and opinions of the 
moſt dangerous and pernicious ten- 
dency, and who promote and coun- 
ſel ſuch meaſures, as cannot fail to 
deſtroy that harmony and confi- 
dence, which ſhould ever ſubſiſt 
berween a juſt and virtuous prince 
and a free and loyal people. 

For this diſaffected purpoſe, they 
have introduced into every part of 
the adminiſtration of our happy, 
legal conſtitution, a certain unli- 
mited and indefinite diſcretionary 
power; to prevent which is the 


the ſole cauſe of all thoſe diſtur- 
| bances and revolutions, which for- 
merly diſtracted this unhappy coun- 
try; for our anceſtors, by their 
own fatal experience, well knew 
that in a ſtate where diſcretion 


of June next. 


begins, law, liberty, and fafety 


holders of the county of Middle 


tole aim of all our laws, and was 


8 


* Preſented to his Majefly at St. 2 May 24, 1769. 
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end. 
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end. Under the pretence of this 
diſcretion; or, as it was formerly 


and has been lately called—law of | 


ſtate—we have ſeen ko 
Engliſh ſubjects, and even a 
member of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
arreſted by virtue of a general war- 
rant, iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate, 
contrary to the law of the land 
Their houſes rifled and plunder- 
ed, their papers ſeized, and uſed 
as evidence upon trial | 


| 


Their bodies committed to cloſe: 


impriſonment 8 
he Habeas Corpus eluded— 
Trial by 
and the firſt law - officer of the crown 
publicly inſinuating that juries are 
not to be truſted— 


Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry 
in the ſupreme court without a 


trial by their equals, without any 

trial at al- | 
The remedy. of the law for falſe 

impriſonment. barred and defeat- 


The plaintiff and his attorney, 


for their appeal to the law of the | 


land, puniſhed by expences and im- 
priſonment, and made by forced 
engagements to deſiſt from. their 
legal claim. = i 
A writing determined to be a 
libel by a court where it was not 
cognizable in the firſt inſtance ; 


contrary to law, becauſe all appeal 


ts thereby cut off, and inferior 
courts and juries influenced by ſuch 
predetermination—— 

A perſon condemned in the ſaid 
court as the author of the ſuppoſed 
libel unheard, without defence or 
trial | 

Unjuſt treatment of petitions, 
by ſelecting only ſuch parts as 
might be wreſted to criminate the 
petitioner, and refuſing to hear 


Jury diſcountenanced, | 


thoſe which might procure him re- 
drefg— | : 
The thanks of one branch of the 
[legiſlature propoſed by a miniſter 
to be given to an acknowledged 
offender for his offence, with the 
declared intention of ſcreening him 
from law 37] 
Attachments wreſted from their 
original intent of temoving ob- 
ſtructions to the proceedings of law, 
to puniſh, by ſentence of arbitrary 
' fine and impriſonment, without 
trial or appeal, ſuppoſed offences 
committed out of court —— _ 
Perpetual impriſonment of an 
| Engliſhman without trial, convic- 
tion, or fentence, by the ſame mode. 
of attachment, wherein the ſame 
. perſon is at once party, accuſer, 
judge, and jury—— 


civil police, the military introduced 
at every opportunity, unneceſſa- 
.rily and unlawfully patrolling the 
ſtreets, to the alarm and terror of 
the inhabitants — 18 

The lives of many of your ma- 
jeſty's innocent ſubjeQs deſtroyed 
by military execution 

Such military execution ſolemnly 
adjudged to be legal —. ö 

Murder abetted, encouraged, and 
rewarded 


contemptible by the appointment 
of improper and incapable per- 
ſons— | 

The civil magiſtrates tampered 
with by adminitiration, and neg- 
lefting and refuſing to diſcharge 
their duty—— 


by the miniſtry, in order to juſtify 
and recommend their own illegal 
proceedings, and to prejudice your 


wajeſty's mind by falſe inſinuations 
| againſt 


Inftead of the ancient and legal 


The civil magiſtracy rendered 


Mobs and riots hired and raiſed _ 


againſt | 
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againſt the loyalty of your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects | 
The freedom of election violat- 
ed by corrupt and undue influence, 
by unpuniſhed violence and mur- 


— | 

The juſt verdiQs of juries, and 
the opinion of the judges, over- 
ruled by falfe repreſentations to 
your majeſty ; and the determina- 
tions of the law ſer afide by new, 
unprecedented, and dangerous 
means; thereby feaving theguilty 
without reſtraint, and the injured 
without redreſs, and the lives of 
your majeſty's ſubjects at the mer- 


cy of every ruffian, protected by | 


adminiſtration— | 

Obſolete! and vexations claims 
of the crown ſet on foot for partial 
and election purpoſes— 

Partial attacks on the liberty of 
the preſs: the moſt daring and 
pernicious libels againſt the conſti- 
tution, and againſt the liberty of the 
ſubject, being allowed to paſs un- 
noticed, whilft the ſlighteſt libel 


againſt a miniſter is puniſhed with | 


the utmoſt rigour— 

Wicked attempts to encreaſeand 
eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, by en- 
deavouring to veſt in the crown an 
unlimited power over the militia ; 
which, ſhould they ſucceed, muſt, | 
ſooner or later, ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution, by augmenting the power 
of adminiſtration in proportion to 
their delinquency— 

Repeated endeavours to diminiſh 
the importance of meinbers of par- 
liament individually, in order to 
render them more dependant on 
adminiſtration collectively. Even 
threats having been employed by 
miniſters to ſuppreſs the freedom 
of debate; and the wrath of par- 
liament denounced againſt meatures 
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legiſlature, ſet up as the law of the 
land, being a direct uſurpation of the 
rights of the two other branches, 
and therefore a manifect infringe- 
ment of the conſtirution— 
Public money ſhamefully ſquan- 
dered and unaccounted for, and all 
inquiry into the cauſe of arrears 
in the civil liſt prevented by the 
' miniftry— 

Inquiry into a pay-maſter*s pub - 
lic accounts ſtopped in the exche- 
quer, tho? the 2. unaccounted 

or by that pay-maſter amount to 
above forty millions ſterling— 

Public loans perverted to private 
miniſterial purpoſes— 

Proſtitution of public honours 
and rewards to men who can nei- 
ther plead public virtue nor ſer- 
vice 
Irreligion and immorality, ſo 
eminently diſcountenanced by your 
majeſty's royal example, encou- 
raged by adminiſtration both by 
example and precept. 

The ſame diſcretion has been 
extended by the ſame evil coun- 
ſellors to your majeſty's dominiong 
in America, and has produced to 
our ſuffering fellow ſubjects in that 


part of the world, grievances and 
appretrenfions fimilar to. thoſe of 
which we complain at home. 


Moft gracious ſovereign, 


Such are the grievances and ap- 
prtehenſons which have long diſ- 
contented and diſturbed the greateſt 
and beſt part of your majeſty's loyal 
ſubjects. Unwilling, however, to 
interrupt your royal repoſe, tho' 
ready to lay down our lives and 
| fortunes for your majeſty's ſervice 
and for the conſtitution as by law 
eſtabliſhed, we have waited pa- 


author iſed by the law of the land- 


tiently, expecting a conſtitutional 
LY remedy 


Reſolutions of one branch of the 
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remedy by the means of our own 
repreſentatives; but our legal and 
free choice having been repeatedly 
rejected, and the right of election 
now finally taken from us by the un- 
precedented ſeating of a candidate 
who was never choſen by the coun- 
ty, and who, even to become a can- 
didate, was obliged fraudulently 
to vacate his ſeat in parliament, 
under the pretence of an inſignifi- 
cant place, invited thereto by the 
prior declaration of a miniſter, that 
whoever oppoſed our choice, tho 
with but four votes, ſnould be de- 
clared member for the county. We 
ſee ourſelves, by this laſt act, de- 
rived even of the franchiſes of 
Eoplibmen, reduced to the moſt 
abject ſtate of ſlavery, and left 
without hopes or means of redreſs 
but from your m:jeſty or God, 
Deign then, moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign, to liften to the prayer of 
the moſt faithful of your majeſty's 
ſubjects; and to banith from your 
royal favour, truſt, and confidence, 
for ever, thoſe evil and pernicious 
counſellors, who have endeavoured 
to alienate the affeQion of your ma- 
jeſty from your majeſty's moſt ſin- 
cere and dutiful ſubjects, and whoſe 
ſuggeſtions tend to deprive your 
people of their deareſt and moſt eſ- 
ſential rights, and who have trai- 
terouſly dared to depart from the 
ſpirit and letter of thoſe laws which 
have ſecured the crown of theſe 
realms to the houſe of Brunſwick, 
in which we maße our moſt ear- 
neſt prayers to God ; that it may 
continue untarniſhed to the lateſt 
_ poſterity. 


(Copy) Signed by 1565 freebolders. | 


| To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble petition of the livery of 
the city of London, in common - 
hall aſſembled *, 


Moft gracious ſovereign, 


loyal ſubjects, the livery 
of the city of London, with all the 
humility which is due from free 
ſubjects to their lawſul ſovereign, 
but with all the anxiety which the 
ſenſe of the preſent oppreſſions, 
and the juſt dread of future mil- 
chiefs, produce in our minds, beg 
leave to lay before your majeſty 
ſome of thoſe intolerable griev- 
ances, which your people have ſuf- 
tered from the evil conduct of thoſe 


who have been intruſted with the 


adininiſtration of your majeſty's 
government; and from the ſecret 
unremitting influence of the worſt 
of counſellors. | 

We ſhould be wanting in our 
duty to your majeſty, as well asto 
ourſelves and our poſterity, ſhould 
we forbear to repieſent to the 
throne the defperate attempts 
which have been, and are too ſuc- 
ceſsfully,made, todeſtroy that con- 
ſtitution, to the ſpirit of which we 
owe the relation which ſubſiſts be- 
tween your majeſty and the ſubjects 
of theſe realms, and to ſubvert 
thoſe ſacred laws, which our an- 
ceſtors have ſea led with then blood, 

Your miniſters, from corrupt 
principles, and in violation of every 
duty, have, by various enume- 
rated means, invaded our inva- 
luable and unalienable right of 
trial by jury. 


* 


Preſented July 5th. 
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They have, with impunity, iſ- 
ſued general warrants, and violent- 
ly ſeized perſons and private pa- 
pers. | | 

They have rendered the laws 
non- effective to our ſecurity, by 
evading the habeas corpus. 

They have cauſed puniſhments, 
and even perpetual impriſonment, 
to be inflicted, without trial, con- 
viction, or ſentence. 

They have brought into diſre- 
pute the civil magiſtracy, by the 
appointment of perſons who are, 
in many reſpects, unqualified for 
that important truſt, and have 
thereby purpoſely furniſhed a pre- 
tence for calling in the aid of a mi- 
litary power. _— 

They avow, and endeavour to 
eſtabliſh, a maxim, abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with our conſtitution 
that an occaſion for effeftually 
employing a military force always 
prefents itſelf, when the civil power 
is trified with or inſulted;” and, 
by a fatal and falſe application of 
this maxim, they have wantonly 
and wickedly ſacrificed the lives of 
many of your majeſty's innocent 
ſubjects, and have proſtituted your 


majeſty's ſacred name and autho- 


rity, to juſtify, applaud, and re- 
commend their own illegal and 
bloody actions. 

They have ſcreened more than 
one murderer from puniſhment, and 
in its place have unnaturally ſub- 
ſtituted reward. PEE: 

They have eſtabliſhed number- 
leſs unconſtitutional regulations and 
taxations in our colonies. They 
have cauſed a revenue to be raiſed 
in ſome of them by preiogative. 
They have appointed civil law 
judges to try revenue cauſes, and 


to he paid from out of the con- 
demnation-money. 

After having inſulted and de- 
feated the law on different occa- 
fions, and by different contrivan- 
ces, both at home and abroad, 
they have at length completed their 
defign, by violently wreſting from 
the people the laſt ſacred right we 
bad left, the right of election, by 
the unprecedented ſeating of a can- 
ditate, notoriouſly ſet up and cho- 
ſen only by themſelves. They 
have thereby taken from your ſub- 
jects all hopes of parliamentary re- 
dreſs, and have left us no reſource, 
under God, but in your majeſty. 

All this they have been able ro 
effect by corruption: by a ſcanda- 
lous miſapplication and embezzle- 
ment of the public treaſure, and a 
ſhameful proftitution of public 
honcurs and employments: pro- 
curing deficiencies of the ciyil lift 
to be made good without exami- 
nation; and, inſtead of nn 


conferring honours on a pay maſ- 


ter, the public defaulter ot unac- 
counted millions. 

From an unfeigned ſenſe of the 
duty we owe to your majeſty, and 
to our country, we have ventured 
thus humbly to lay before the thi one 
theſe great and important truths, 
which it has been the buſineſs of 
your miniiters to conceal. We 
moſt earneſtly beſeech your majeſty 
to grant us redrels. It is for the 
purpoſe of redreſs alone, and for 
tuch occaſions as the preſent, that 
thoſe great and extenſive powers 
are intruſted to the crown by the 
wiſdom of that conſtitution, which 
your majeſty's illuſtrious family 
was Choſen to defend, and which 
we truſt in God it will for ever 
continue to ſupport. 
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The addrefs of the colony of Vir- 


ginia *. 


70 the kings moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble addreſs of bis dutiful 
and loyal ſubj ecks, the houſe of 

. Gurgeſſes of his majeſly's ancient 
colony of Virginia, met in general 
aſſembly. _ 


May it pleaſe your majeſty. 


E your majeſty's moſt loyal, 
duriful, ey affeQiorate 
ſubjects, the houſe of burgeſſes of 
this your majeſty's antient colony 
of Virginia, now met in general 


aſſembly, beg leave, in the hum 
bleſt manner, to aſſure your ma- 


jeſty that your faithful ſabjefts of 
this colony, ever diſtinguiſhed by 
their loyalty and firm attachment 
to your majeſty and your royal an- 
ceſtors, far from countenaneing 


traitors, treaſons, or miſpriſions of 


freaſon, are ready at any time to 
ſacrifice our lives and fortunes in 
defence of your majeſty's ſacred 
perfon and government. 

It is with the deepeft concern 
and moſt heart-felt grief that your 
majeſty's dutiful ſubjects of this 
colony find that their loyalty hath 
been traduced, and that thoſe 
meaſures which a juſt regard for 
the Britiſh conſtitution (dearer to 
them than life) made neceſſary du- 


ties, have been miſrepreſented as 


rebellious attacks upon your ma- 
jeſty's government. 

When we confider that by the 
eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitution of 


this colony the moſt ample provi- 


ſion is made for apprehending and 
puniſhing all thoſe who ſhall dare 
to engage in any treaſonable prac- 
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tices againſt your majeſty, or dif. 
turb the tranquillity of govern. 
ment, we cannot without horror 
think of the new, unuſual, and 
permit us, with all humility to 
add, unconſtitutional and illegal 
mode, recommended to your ma- 


jeſty, of ſeizing and carrying be- 


yond ſea the inhabitants of Ame- 


| rica ſuſpected of any crime, and of 


trying ſuch perſons in any other 
manner than by the antient and 


long eſtabliſhed courſe of proceed- 


ing ; for how truly deplorable muſt 
be the caſe of a wretched Ameri- 
can, who, having incurred the dif- 
pleaſure of any one in power, is 


dragged from his native home and 


his deareſt domeſtic connections, 
thrown into a priſon, not to await 
his trial before a court, jury, or 


judges, from a knowledge of whom 


e is encouraged to hope for ſpeedy 
juſtice, but to exchange his im- 
priſonment in his country for fet- 
ters amongſt ſtrangers : conveyed 
to a diſtant land where no friend, 


no relation, will alleviate his. diſ- 


treſſes or miniſter to his neceflities, 
and where no witneſs can be found 
to teſtify his innocence ; ſhunned 
by the reputable and honeſt, and 
conſigned to the ſociety and con- 
verſe of the wretched and the a- 
bandonded, he can only' pray that 
he may ſoon end his miſery with 
his life. | 

Truly alarmed at the fatal ten- 


-| dency of theſe pernicious counſels, 


and with hearts filled with anguiſh 
by ſuch dangerous invaſions of our 
deareſt privileges, we preſume to 
proſtrate ourſelves at the foot of 
your royal throne, beſeeching your 
majeſty, as our king and father, to 


* Preſented to bis majeſty, by the agent for the colony. 
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avert from your faithful and loyal 
ſubjects of America thoſe miſeries 
which muſt neceſſarily be the con- 
ſequence of ſuch meaſures. 

After expreſling our firm confi- 
dence in your royal wiſdom and 
goodneſs, permit us to aſſure your 
,majeſty that the moſt fervent pray- 
ers of your people of this colony 
are daily * to the Almigh- 
ty that your majeſty's reign may be 
long and proſperous over Great 
Britain and all your dominions; 
and that after death your majeſty 
may taſte the fulleſt fruition of 
eternal bliſs, and that a deſcen- 
dant of your illuſtrious houſe may 
reign over the extended Britiſh 
empire until time ſhall be no 
more. 


The petition of the county of Surry®, | 


To the king's moſt excellent maj eſty. 


The humble petition of the Freeval- 
ders of the county of Surry. 


Moft gracious Sovereign, 


E, your majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjects, 

the freeholders of the county of 
Surry, from a grateful ſenſe of the 
ineſtimable bleſſings which this na- 
tion has enjoyed under the mild 
and equal government of your ma- 
jeſty, and your illuſtrious prede- 
cefiors of the houſe of Brunſwic, 
and from a ſteady attachment, zeal, 
and affection to your royal perſon 
and family, think it our duty to 
join with our injured fellow - ſubjects 
in humbly offering to your majeſ- 
ty our complaints of the meaſures, 
adopted by pernicious counſellors, 
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who, we apprehend, have coun- 

tenanced and adviſed a violation of 
the firſt principle of the conſtitu- 

tion. | 

The right of election in the peo- 
ple, which is the ſecurity of all 
their rights, is alſo the foundation 
of your majeſty's; we cannot, 
therefore, forbear being alarmed 
when we ſee that firſt principle vio- 
lated in the late inſtance of the 
Middleſex election. 

We have ſeen, royal fire, with 
great Concern, an application of 
the freeholders of the county of 
Middleſex, made by their humble 
petition to the houſe of commons, 
complaining of that meaſure, de- 
feated ; and it is with the utmoſt 
reluctance we now find ourſelves 
conſtrained to appeal to your ſacred 
perſon, from whoſe juſtice and 
goodneſs we can alone hope for 
redreſs. 

We, therefore, moſt humbly 
implore your majeſty, that you 


would be graciouſly pleaſed to give 


us ſuch relief as to your royal wif- 
dom. ſhall ſeem meet, by an exerti- 
on of that prerogative which the 
conſtitution has ſo properly placed 
in your majeſty's hands. 


And your majeſty's petitio- 
ners ſhall ever pray, &c. 
The petition of the houſe of aſſembly 
of the colony of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, to his majeſty f. 
Moft gracious Sovereign. 
E, your majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and faithful ſubjects 


the repreſentatives of the ancient 
and loyal colony of the Maſſachu- 


* preſented 20 his majeſty Auguſt 2 ath. | | 
Þ Preſented by Dennys De Berdt, e/q: agent for the colony. 
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ſett's-Bay, impreſſed with the 
deepeſt gratitude to almighty God, 
for calling to the Britiſh ſucceſſion 

our illuſtrious family, and fo 
firmly eſtabliſhing your majeſty on 
the throne of your royal progeni- 
tors: and being abundanily con- 
vinced of your majeſty's grace and 
clemency, moſt humbly implore 
the royal favour, while we briefly 
repreſent our grievances, which 
your majeſty alone under God, 
can redreſs. | 

We are conſtrained in duty to 
your majeſty, and in faithfulneſs 
to our conſtituents, to Jay before 
your majeſty our complaints of his 
_ excellency Sir Francis Bernard, 
bart. your majeſty's governor of 
this colony, whoſe whole admini- 


ſtration appears to have been re- 


ugnant, not only to your majeſ- 

oO ſervice, — the wide of 
your ſubjects in the colony, but 
even to the firſt principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. 

From his firſt arrival here, he 
bas in his ſpeeches, and other pub- 
lic aQs, treated the repreſentative 
body with contempt. | 
He has in his public ſpeeches 
charged both houſes of the gene- 


ral aſſembly expreſsly with oppug- 


nation againſt the royal authority, 
declaring that they had left gen- 
tlemen out of the council, only for 
their fidelity to the crown. 

He has from time to time indiſ- 
creetly and wantonly exerciſed the 
prerogative of the crown, in the 
repeated negative of counſellors of 
an unblemiſhed reputation, and 
duly elected by a great majority, 
ſome of them by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of both houſes of aſſem- 
vey. | 


He has declared that certain 


ſeats at the council board ſhall be 


kept vacant, *till certain gentle- 
men, who are his favourites, ſhall 
be re- elected. | h 

He has unconſtitutionally inter- 
fered with, and unduly/influenced 
elections, particularly in the choice 
of an agent for the colony. 

He has very abruptly diſplaced, 
divers gentlemen cf worth, for no 
apparent reaſon, but becauſe they 
voted in the general affembly with 
freedom, and againſt his meaſures. 

He has, in an unwarrantable 
manner, taken upon himſelf the 
exerciſe of your majeſty's royal 
prerogative, in granting a charter 
for a college, contrary to an ex- 
preſs vote of the houſe of repreſen - 
tatives, and without ever aſking the 
advice of your majeſty's council: 

He has 
over depoſitions to the miniſtry, 
privately taken, againſt gentlemen 
of character here, without giving 
the perſons accuſed the leaſt no- 
tice of his purpoſes and proceed- 
ings. 

He has very injuriouſly repre- 
ſented your majeſty's loving ſub- 
jets of this colony in general, as 
having an ill temper prevailing 
among them, as diſaffected to your 
majeſty's government, and intend- 
ing to bring the authority of par- 
liament into contempt. And by 
ſuch falſe repreſentations he has 
been greatly inſtrumental, as this 
houſe humbly conceive, in exciting 


jealouſies, and diſturbing that har- 


mony and mitual affection which 
before happily ſubſiſted, and we 
pray God may again ſubſiſt, be- 
tween your majeſty's ſubjeQs in 
Great Britain and America. 


He has, in his letters to one of 
your majeſty's miniſters, u juſlly 


charged the majority of your ma- 
jeſty's faithful council in the co- 
lony, 


practiſed the ſending | 
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lony, with having avowed the 
principles of oppoſition to the au- 


thority of parliament, and aQed_ 


in concert with a party from 
whence ſuch oppoſitien originated. 

He has alſo, in his letters to 
another of your majeſty's miniſters 
falſely declared, that a plan was 
laid, and a number of men actually 
enrolled, in the town of Boſton, to 
ſeize your majeſty's caſtle Wil- 
liam in the harbour of the ſame 
out of your majeſty's hands. 
Buch repreſentations of the ſtate 
and circumſtances of this colony, 
from a gentleman of the higheſt 
truſt in it, will of neceſſity be te- 
ceived with full credit, till they 
are made to appear falſe. And in 
conſequence th 
true and loyal ſubjects have ſuf- 
fered the reproach, as well as 
other hardſhips, of having a mi- 
litary force ſtationed here to ſup- 
port your majeſty's authority, and 
the execution of the laws; which 
meaſure has been approved of by 
your majeſty's two houſes of par- 
liament, as appears in their reſo- 
lutions, that the town of Boſton, 
had been in a ſtate of diſorder and 
confuſion, and that the circum- 
ſtances of the colony were ſuch as 
required a military force for the 
purpoſes above mentioned. 

Having been a principal inſtru- 
ment, as we apprehend, in pro- 
curing this military force, your 
majelty's ſaid governor, in an un- 
precedented manner, as though he 
had deſigned to irritate to the 
higheſt degree, ordered the very 
room which is appropriated for the 
meeting of the repreſentatives in 
the general aſſembly, which was 
never uſed for any other purpole, 
and where their records are kept, 
to be employed as a barrack for 


ereof, your majeſty's | 
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the common ſoldiers. And the 
centinels were ſo poſted, that your 
majeſty's council, and the juſtices 
of the courts of law, were dail 


interrupted and challenged in their 


proceedings to the buſineſs of their 
ſeveral department. 

He has endeavoured, contrary 
to the expreſs deſign of an act of 
parliament, to quarter your ma- 
jeſty's troops in the, body of the 
town of Boſton, while the bar- 
racks, provided by the: govern- 
ment, at the caltle within the 
town, remained ufeleſs. And for 


purpoſes manifeſtly eva five of the 


ſaid act, he unwarraritably ap- 


pointed an officer to provide quar- 


ters for the troops, otlierwiſe than 
is therein preſcribed. | 
After having diſſol ved the ge- 
neral aſſembly at a moſt critical 
ſeaſon, and while they were em- 
ployed in the moſt neceſſary and 
important buſineſs cf the colony, 
he arbitrarily refuſec| to call ano- 
ther for the ſpace oſ ten months, 
and untill the time appointed in the 
royal charter for « calling the 


general aſſembly, sigainſt the re- 


peated dutiful pe titions of the 
people. 

It * — by his letters to the 
earlof Hillſborougli, your majeſſy's 
ſeeretary of ſtate, that he has en- 
deavoured to overthrow the preſent 
conſtitution of gos ernment in this 
colony, and to have the people ele- 
prived of their in valuable charter; 
rights, which they and their an- 
ceſtors have happily enjoyed under 
your majeſty's aclininiſtration, an 4 


thoſe of your royal predeceſſors. 
By the means aforefaid, and 
many others that might be enu - 
mera ted, he has rendered his admi- 
niſtration odious to the whole bod 
of the people, and has entirely 
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liengted their afſeQions rom him, 
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Gentlemen of. 15 houſe LRN | 


I have ordered the proper ac- 
counts and eſtimates to beclaid be: 
fore you, and doubt not 6u'will 
make every neceſſary proviſion fot 
the honour of his majeſty's o- 
vernment, and the ſafety and wel- 
fare of this kingdom. 

am extremely happy to in- 
form you, that the ies of 
government have required only a 
very moderate uſe to be made of 
that confidential credit which was 

ranted by the laſt parliament, and 
1 you will always find, on 
my part, the ſame nn wo 
85 Economy.” Hines 
Tn wh Rs 
My lords and gentlemen, -. 


As the wiſell agel 8 
deemed times of peace the beſt 
ſeaſon for improving choir civil bor 
lity, aud providing tot their ſe 
curity, l fecommend it to you not 
to neglect the preſent favoprable 
opportunit 3 
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will conſider the original deſign, 
and great end of them: you will 
obſerve whether their courſe cor- 
reſponds with their firſt plan, and 
you will correct any defects which 
experience may point out to you. 

The linen manufacture is an ob- 
jet that will always engage your 
utmoſt attention; I ſee with the 
trueſt pleaſure that ſource of opu- 
lence daily extending itſelf over 
this kingdom : be it your care to 
preſerve it in full credit, and that 
neither fraud or negligence, which 
have ſo often proved fatal to the 
moſt flouriſhing branches of com- 
merce and manufacture, be ſuf- 
fered to defeat this national ac- 
quiſition. , 

I muſt recommend to your moſt 
ſerious conſideration, what fur- 
ther laws may be neceſſary to pre- 
vent the pernicious practice of the 
clandeſtine running of goods. 
The great lengths to which it has 
been carried of late, and the ob- 
ſtruction which the revenue offi- 
cers frequently meet with in the 
execution of their duty, require 
ſome effectual remedy. — The ſup- 
preſſion of theſe abuſes will have a 
double effect, as, at the ſame time 
that it increaſes the public ſtock 
and national ftrengih, it will af- 
ford a juſt and equitable aſſiſt- 
ance to the honeſt citizen aud fair 
trader. 

In theſe and in all your conſul- 
tations, I am perſuaded you will 
proceed with that unanimity and 
wiſdom, which maiteis of ſuch ' 
high importance require. You ' 
cannot fail by ſuch conduct to meet 
with his Majeſty's moſt favourable 
countenance and approbation; and 
you may in every thing rely on my 
beſt affiſtance, not only from the 
duty I owe to the king, but from 
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the ſincere affection which I bear to 
this kingdom. 


The petition of the 4s. of Teri 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
7E your majeſty's moſt loyal 
and faithful ſubjects, the 
freeholders of the county of Vork, 
equally ſolicitous for the honour of 
your majeſty's government, and for 
the preſervation of our moſt happy 
and excellent conſtitution, beg 
leave to approach your royal throne, 
and humbly to lay before your ma- 
jeſty the anxiety of our minds on a 
matter of the greateſt national con- 
cern. N | 
As the county of York has been 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by its zeal 
for your majeſty's illuſtrious fami- 
ly, ſo has it ever been ſtrongly at- 
tached to that ſyſtem of laws, which 
your majeſty's anceſtors were called 
to protect. By theſe laws we are 
taught, that it is the undoubted 
right of the ſubject to petition the 
king, and the exerciſe of that right 
becomes the duty of the ſubject 
whenever any ill- adviſed meaſure 
threatens to impair that equal ſtate 
of legal liberty, for which this na- 
tion has long been reſpected a- 


broad, and by which it has been 


made happy at home. | 
We find ourſelves called to the 
ex rciſe of that right, and the dif- 
charge of that duty, by apprehen- 
ſions of the tendency of that mea» 
ſure, which has nomicated a re- 
preſentative to the county of Mid- 
dleſex, in oppoſition to the votes 
of a great majority of the freehol- 
ders, and in prejudice of that free. 
dom of election which your faithful 
com- 
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mons are entitled to by the laws 
and conſtitution of this country. 
We reſpect, as we ought, the 


authority of the houſe of com- 


mons; and their juſt privileges will 


ever be dear to the people; but 
the houſe of commons derives its 


exiſtence from the people, Who ne 

ver have intruſted that houſe with 

an authority to ſuperſede the choice 
of the electors, or to create, by a 
vote, an incapacity unknown to 
the law. If this were the privi- 
lege of the houſe of commons, it 
would ſoon render that houſe a 
body choſen by its own members, 
and not the repreſentatives of the 
people. It is, therefore, with un- 
fpeakable concern, that we are 


obliged to repreſent to your ma- 
jeſty, that this event hath produc- 


ed a ſituation new and extraordi- 
nary in this government, the repre- 
fentatives of the people in oppoſition to 
the people. FTE 20 0g 

This fituation- would be miſera- 


ble indeed, had not the wiſdom of | 


our anceftors provided, even for 
this grievance, a regular and con- 
ſtitutional remedy. The power of 
aſſembling and diſſolving parlia- 
ments is undoubtedly one of the 
rights veſted in your majeſty, for 
the welfare of the people, and by 
their conſent. The voice of a 
loyal people now calls for the ex- 
erciſe of this power; and our moſt 
effential rights are to be preſerved 
by it. FA 

1 us then, royal Sir, to 
implore your majeſty to reſtore the 
canßdence of your people in the 
zuſtice of parliament, by ſending 
them to a new choice of repreſen- 


tatives, which will give your. loyal 


Twbje&tz an opportunity of:demon- 


{rating their zeal for the-conſt- | 


tucon, by .a choice of men, who 
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will guard the honour of the erown 
and ſupport the rights of the peo- 
ple. + A | 


Copy of the Wiltfhire petition to his 
mojefty.. | 


|  Moft gracious Sovereign, 


7 E, your majeſty's dutiful 

and loyal ſubjects, the 
freeholders of the county of Wilts, 
deeply impreſſed with the juſtice 
of the complaints of our fellow 
ſubjects, which have been already 
laid before your majeſty, proftrate 
ourſelves at your majeſty's feet in 
hopes of redreſs. 

We apprehend the freedom of 
election of perſons to ſerve in par- 
liament has been violated in the 
moſt open and daring manner. 

Some of your majeſty's moſt 
peaceable ſubjects have been mur- 
dered at the place of election by evil 
diſpoſed perſons, who, after hav- 
ing been convicted thereof, have 
eſcaped with impunity. | 

The moſt ſacred and ineſtima- 
ble privilege of Britons (their right 
to a conſtitutional repreſentation 
in parliament) has been ſet aſide, 
and, by a precedent of the moſ 
dangerous nature, a member of 
the houſe of commons has been im- 
poſed on the county of Middleſex, 
for whom the majority of the free- 
holders never gave their voice. 

"Theſe facts in particular we think 
it our duty to repreſent to your 
majeſty, relying upon your pater- 
nal love and tenderneſs for the 
rights of your ſubjects; that you 
will be graciouſly pleaſed by ſuch 
exerciſe of your legal prerogative 
as to your royal wiſdom ſhali ſeem 
meet, to manifeſt your majeſty's 
| difapprobation of their proceedings 
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Jhbe humble petition of the freeholders 


| Your majefty's moſt dutiful 


throne: they ſee\ thoſe royal vir- 


and ſecurity, from thoſe who are 


and thereby reſtore quiet to the 
minds of your people. Z 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 
pray, &c | 


. dome r ſerſbire petition. 
Th the king*s moſt excellent majeſy. | 


: of the county of —wner/et. 


and loyal ſubjects, the free- 
holders of the county of Somerfer, 
ever firmly attached to your ma- 
jefty*s perſon and family, approach 
your royal preſence with a perfect 
confidence that their juſt and law- 
ful petitions will always find an 
eaſy acceſs to the throne of juſtice. 
If their filence at this alarming 
crifis would not be conſtrued into 
an approbation of the meaſures | 
long adopted by your majeſty's 
miniſters, (a particular detail of 
which will be tedions to enume- 
rate): if ſuch a conduct was not 
highly criminal and unworthy the 
character of Britons, they would 
ſave your majeſty the pain of hear- 
ing the complaints of an injured 
people, and wait with patience 
and reſignation the return of more 
happy times. 
They cannot help regret ing a 
loſs of thoſe bleſſings which Pro- 
vidence ordained to this nation; 
when it placed your mazetty on the 


tues, which ought to conſtitute the 
happineſs of a people, counteract- 
ed by the depravity of the age, 
and treachery of wicked counſel- 
lors. What greater evil can befal a 
ſtate, than an attack on its liberty 


intended to be its guardians and 
protectors? In this dreadful ſitua- 


uon your people find themſelves; 


STATE 
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victorious over foreign powers, 
they are in danger of deſtruction 
from domeſtic enemies. They 
have ſeen a new and unwarranta- 
ble doctrine eſtabliſhed, which 


| ſhakes the whole fabric of this once 


happy conſtitution ; a precedent. 
patronized by your majeſty's mi- 


| niſters, and confirmed by the de- 


cifion of the repreſer.tatives of the 
kingdom in parliament aſſembled. 
Lou have ſeen a member of the 
| houſe of commons elected by that 
houſe in oppoſition to the voice of 
the real electors, whom in ſuch 
caſe the law of the land has decla- 
red to be the freeholders of Great 
Britain, ark „ 
Thus alarmed for their long eſ- 
tabliſned rights and privileges, 
and deſpairing of a remedy from 
thoſe who ought to adminiſter it, 
they apply to that hand which a- 
lone can yield them redreſs. They 


humbly and earneſtly pray that - 


your majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to remove thoſe miniſters | 
from your councils, and that your 
majeſty will d—— thatp 4 
in which your people can no lon- 
ger place a confidence; but on the 
contrary, from a fatal experience 
of its principles, have reaſon to ex- 
pect ſtill greater and more danger- 
ous innovations on the liberties of 
this country. OY | 
And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray. 85 


To the hing*s moſt excellent majeſty. 

The humble petition of the mayor 
freemen, freeholders, and inhabis 
tants of the city of Exeter, 


May it pleaſe your majeſty,” ' 

P. this ſeaſon of general anxiety 
for the conſtitution of govern» 
ment in this realm, wich heartsfull 
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of untainted loyalty, and with 
hopes of redreſs founded on juſtice, 
as well as on your majelty's gra- 


cious and frequent declarations of | 


your conſtant care for the happi- 
neſs of your people, we preſume 
to look up to the throne for relief. 


It, is Wich ſurprize, ſorrow, and 


reſentment, that we perceive one 
of the eſſential principles of our 
liberties the moſt ſacred of the 
rights of your majeſty's freeborn 
ſubjects 8 with deſtruc- 
* e te er IN 

We have ſeen with the deepeſt 
concern, a determination of the 
H of C—, 'which would render 
a man ineligible into that houſe, 
Who, by the law of the land, was 
eligible: we have ſeen them re- 
fol thin man a feat in the houſe, 
although he was choſen by a great 
majority of votes, confeſſedly le- 
gal; and we have ſeen them ad- 
mit another, as a repreſentative 
of the county of Middleſex, con- 
trary to the ſenſe of the freeholders, 
and contrary to a great majority 
of legal votes at the election. 

Permit us, royal Sir, to declare, 
that we know no houſe of com- 


that we know no "repreſentative 
but ſuch only who is choſen hy the 
majority*-of legal votes. This 
right of election is infieretit in your 
majeſty's ſubjects ; à right which 
they cannot forfeit; it is of the eſ- 
ſenſe of goberhment, and prior to 
every delegmed authority wha: ſoe- 


ver i to d unteratct it, therefore, is 


highly-whvrious to the fubject; it 


is kepugbant to che true honour of body of the nation! 


1 2 
89098 
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| And may he, 1 


the crown, for it tends to confu- 
ſion, it threatens the very being of 
the Britiſh conſtitu tion 


It is with grief and indignation 
that we derive this alarming igju- 


ry from thoſe who have no corpo- 


rate exiſtence, but by the majori- 
ty of legal voters, and who were 
created on purpoſe to guard the fa. 


—— 


We feel an alleviation of our 
diſtreſs, when we recollect that the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors, foreſee- 
ing the poſſibility of ſuch a defec- 
tion of the H— of O, hath 
left a conſtitutional remedy in the 
royal prerogative, by a diſſolution 
of that houſe : and we rejoice to 
think, that this remedy now lies in 
the breaſt of a ſovereign, who has 


care is the good of his people. 
We will not Ae de 
that our prayer, which is the pray- 
er of Ns ws; be reietted, or, 
diſregarded ; but, animated by 
that benign idea of our king, lick 
long fince was impreſſed upon our 
hearts, we will wait in full confi- 
dence of receiving that conſtituti- 


= n | onal relief, which alone is ade- 
mons but of the people b elecking; 


quate to the unnatural treatment 
we have received from the depu- 
ties of the people. = 


are the hearts of kings, guard your 


majeſty from the errors and falſ- 
| hoods of weak, or unfaithful coun- 


ſellors, and incline your royal 
mind to adopt ſuch meaſures as 
may ſecure the affections, and 


heart-felt loyalty of the general 
| The 


cred rights of their conftitnents. 


graciouſly aſſured us, that his firſt 


n whoſe hands 
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The petition of the frechol ders of the | body: but the law of the land is 
County of Buckingham. © ſuperior to, and cannot be ſuper- 
CCC ſeded by: any reſolution of either 
# e ing S moſt exce ent 0 houſe of parliament. No new in- ; 
\ TL 7E, your majeſty's moſt du- | capacity can be enacted, except by j 
Y. tiful.. and loyal ſubjects, | the authority of the whole legiſſa- 3 
the freeholders of the county of | ture. The claim of either houſe of f 
parliament to make ordinances 


Buckingham, beg leave to ap- 


proach your majeſty with unfeign- 
ed aſſurances of our zeal and at- 
tachment to your ſacred perſon, 
and to the principles of that glo- 
rious revolution, in conſequence of 
which the crown was, by our great 


deliverer, by the houſe of peers, 


and by the repreſentatives of the 
people, freely and legally choſen, 
ſettled on your majeſty's family as 
the moſt effectual ſecurity for the 
full enjoyment of all our rights 
and franchiſ es. 
We preſume, at the ſame time, 
moſt humbly to remonſtrate that it 
is declared by Magna Charta, that 
© no freeman {ſhall be diſſeized 
6 of his freehold or liberties, but 
„ by lawful judgment of his peers, 
“ or by the law of the land:“ 
And it is declared by the Bill of 
Rights, that election of mem- 
„ bers of -parliament ought to be 
free.“ | 
ſacred laws, and other fundamen- 
tal principles of the conſtitution, 
all the electors of Great Britain 
have an undouhted right to elect, 
by a majority of legal votes, any 
perſon for their repreſentative, 
who is not rendered incapable of 
that high truſt by the law of the 
land. We are thoroughly ſenſible 
that the houſe of commons may 
alſo judicially determine upon the 
election of members of their own 


By virtue of -theſe two 


which ſhould have the force, of 
laws, hath once already proved fa- 
tal to the crown, and to the con- 
ititution-; and will we fear, if the 
exerciſe of it be tolerated, prove 
again deſtructive to both. 101. 
Notwithſtanding which, in de- 
fiance and contempt: of theſe our 
juſt and ancient rights, coeval with 
the very being of the houſe of com- 
mons, two days before the laſt elec - 
tion of the county of Middleſex, 
your majeſty's ſervants thought 
proper, either by their own au- 
thority, or by their advice to your 
majeſty, to confer a nominal office 
on a gentleman, to vacate his ſeat 
in parliament, with the avowed 
N of bringing him into the 
ouſe of commons, as kight of 
the ſhire. for the ſaid county, by a 
ſmall number of votes againſt a 


great majority of legal electors, 


which purpoſe of theirs hath ſince 
been fatally. carried into full exe- 
eution. .. | 11 300 
Jjuſtly alarmed at an attempt of 
this formidable nature thus planned 
and avowed by divers evil coun- 
ſellors and miniſters, duty to our 
ſovereign and to our injured coun · 


try calls upon us to repreſent in this 


manner, with all poſſible reſpect, 
the dangerous conſequences with 
which this violation of the rights 
of free election muſt be attended; 


— 


* Preſented November 29th, 


13 and 


the ſtatutes in that behalf made and 
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and we earneſtly implore the in- 
tervention of your majeſty's wiſ- 

dom and goodneſs to afford, by le- 
gal and conſtitutional methods, the 
means for effectually removing this 

unexampled grievance, together 

with every other juſt cauſe of un- 
eaſineſs and complaint, thereby ſe - 

curing to us the continuance of our 

fundamental rights, and eſtabliſſi- 
ing your throne in the grateful 

hearts of an united people. 


The Weſtminfter petivion . 
To the ling i moſt excellent majeſty. 
The humble petition of the electors of 
the city and liberty of Weſtmin/ter, 
within the county of Middleſex. 
r 
HAF your petitioners hav- 
ing, in common with the reſt 
of your majeſty's layal ſubjects, felt 
the weight of a variety of grievances 
and oppreſſions, cannot longer be 
filent on the ſubject of a late vio- 
lent and moſt alarming invaſion of 
their liberties, which threatens the 
certain and ſpeedy annihilation of 
our excellent conſtitution itſelf. 


Pour petitioners do, therefore, 


moſt humbly beg leave to lay be- 
fore your majeſty, that the free- 
holders of the county of Middleſex 
did, in obedience to yout᷑ majeſty's 
writ of election, on the 13th. day 
of April: laſt, freely and indiffe- 


rently elect John Wilkes, Eſq; a 


provided ; that ſuch election was 


ken by the ſheriff; by which poll 
it appeared that 1143 freeholders 
voted. for 'the ſaid John Wilkes, 
eſq. and only 296 for Henry Lawes 


Luttrell, -eſq, that the ſheriff, ac- 


cording to the directions of the 
ſtatute, and the oath taken by all 


returning officers, declared the 
election to have fallen upon the 
ſaid John Wilkes, eſq. and return- 
ed him to parliament one of the 
repreſentatives of the ſaid county; 
that a majority of the houſe of 


commons (whom your petitioners 
have great reaſon to apprehend 
are under the immediate influence 
of your majeſty's miniſters,) have 
declared the ſaid election and re- 
turn to be null and void; and 
the ſaid Henry Lawes Luttrell 
they have admitted and ſworn in 
repreſentative of the county. That 
your petitioners affirm: theſe pro- 
ceedings to be unjuſt, injurious to 
the freedom of election, a violati- 
on of the rights of the people, and 
ſubverſive: of the firſt principles of 
the, Britiſh; conſtitution. + That 

petitioners have no hope of 


your peti 
redreſs but from the throne; and 


that they do moſt humbly and 


| earneſtly implore your majeſty, as 


the great guardian of the liberties 
of this free nation, to interpoſe 
your royal authority. by. diſſolving 
this parliament, and calling ano- 
ther as ſpeedily as may be. 


perſon duly qualified according to 


4 


» WV OP 3 * 4 ns "SY 2 TOP: re 
* 


ty bound, ſhall ever pray. 5 


A * 2 4 « * 4 8 
4 3 


*--Preſented December 6th. 
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Pet: - 


aſcertained by a poll regularly ta- 


And your petitioners, as in du- 


Pei 


TATE! 

Petition "of the Borough of South- | 
wart. e 

70 the king's moſt excellent majeſty.. | 
May it pleaſe your majeſty.” 2... 
II/ E, veur majeſty's dutiful 


and loyal ſubjects, the e- 


lectors of the ancient town and 
borough of Southwark, think we 
ſhould be wanting in our duty to 
your majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment, as well as the veneration we 
entertain for our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, if at this time of na- 
tional diſcontent we did not with 
all humility approach your royal 
perſon with complaints of meaſures 
Which have filled the minds of 
your majeſty's beſt affected ſubjects 
with the deepeſt anxiety. | 
The borough of Southwark has 
been ever diſtinguiſhed by its at- 
tachment to your majeſty's illuſ- 
trious family, and to thoſe prinei- 
ples of liberty which gave birth to 
the glorious Revolution; that re- 
volution was incomplete, and the 
laws of this kingdom in danger, 
till your majeſty's anceſtors of the 
houſe of Brunſwiek were called in 
for their protection; under them 
we have ſeen our civil and religious 
liberties further ſtrengthened and 
confirmed; and we acknowledge 
with great gratitude, many diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of your majeſty's 
royal and paternal regard for your 


people, at the ſame time that we 


lament the influence of pernicious 
counſellors, who have violated the 
laws of this free conſtitution- 
It would be eaſy to point out a 
variety of inſtances in ſupport of 
-this- allegation, but we ſhall not 
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now trouble your majeſty with an 
enumeration, being defirous at this 
time to confine ourſelves to a more 


| recent tranſaction, which, we 


humbly conceive, is deſtructive of 
our deareſt rights. 22 SOOT TAE 
1 here is no prinęiple of the eon- 
ſtitution of more conſequence than 
that clear, and, till lately, indif- 
puted one, which fixes in the peo- 
ple the right of eleding their own 
repreſentatives ; notwithſtanding 
which. we have ſeen, with the ut - 
moſt concern, an officer in your 
majeſty's army confirmed knight of 
the ſhire for the county of Middle- 
ſex, in oppoſition to the choice of 
a very great majority of the free- 
holders, who voted for a perſon 
not meapacitated: by any one law 
[SF (Us NONE. {+57 SOS CS 
The members of the houſe of 
commons, we apprehend, poſſeſs 
no privileges but what are derived 
from their electors, and were 
granted for their ſake: they never 
gave them a power to render inef- 
fectual their own free choice, nor 
to create, by a vote, an incapacit, 


unknown to the ld of, the land. 


If therefore this precedent be not 


reverſed, we maylive to ſee a houſe 


of commons choſen by its own 


members, to the deſtruction of that 


right of election which the conſti- 
-tution has ſo properly placed in 
the people. 5 
Deſirous of ſeeing the conſtitu- 
tion and liberty of theſe kingdoms 
tranſmitted unimpaired to our de- 
ſoendants, we moſt-humbly implore 
your majeſty that you will be 
- pleaſed to reſtore'the'confidence of 


| your people in. the juſtice of par- 


* Preſented by Sir Foſeph Maaubey and others, Decernber 22. 
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y they-can now 12 the 
SOS of the hope parlia- 


ment, and an opportunity of mak- 
ing a nen cholereFrepretnarive 


And your petitioners, us in 27 
bound, ſhall ever __ 


The boyd dari of e ich, 
es of pariiaments, at 
e ou on I. —. mh 26:5 da 
4! e e 17697 * 8 4710 
"My bras, and geutlemen; | 


«+ %.& © 


. J HE attention eth ſhewn 
1. % the, great objects which 
185 been particularly recommend- 
by 1 me to your conſideration, 
and the proyiſions which have been 
made 6 the ſafety, and ſecurity 
of this kingdom, call upon me not 
only to Expreſs my. approbation of, 
but to thank you, as.1 now do, far 
your conduct in theſe particulars, 


"*Genilemes of the houſe of commons x 5 therein directed, which had been 


7 with, great. pleaſure that I 
thank You, in his majeſty's name, 
fe the, ſupplies. which. you have 
granted, and the proviſion which 
ou have made for the preſent eſta- 
11 dee the public credit, and 
REY of, 7155 kingdom. 
hen I firſt met ydu in parlia- 
ae . 281 knew, and could rely 
upon it, that nothing could move 
1292 $ majeſty, but what would 
expreſſive o "his, conſtant and 
Fea fire to maintain and pre- 
ve every, nſtitutional right to 
18, 5 T ald 5 dense that 
"any. ng woul ppen, durin 
the courſe of en te le, chrcould 
„ e juſt rights of his 
E. 90540 Weg Wenge Great 
Britain, ſo as 10 Are his majeſty j 
any juſt cave of diſſatisfaction, 


45 to afſert and vindicate thofe 
ts. Ty ts : 

It is therefore with great concern 
that k have ſeen and obſerved in 
the votes and journals of the houſs 
of commons, printed b your or. 
der, a late proceeding by yon of 
ſuch a nature, and of: ſuch effect, 
with reſpect to the rights of his 
majeſty, and the crown of Great 
Britain, as to make it neceſſary for 


me, on this day, and in this place, 


to animadvert thereupon: I mean 
the vote and reſolution of the 210 


day of November laſt, by which 


you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, declare that a bill, in- 
titled,” an act for granting to his 
majeſty the ſeveral duties, rates, 
impoſitions, and taxes therein par- 
ticularly expreſſed, to be applied 
to the payment of the rpg: of 


the ſums therein provided for, and 


towards the diſchar e of the ſaid 
rincipal ſums, in tach manner as 


duly certified from hence to his 
majeſty, and, by his majeſty, had 
been tranſmitted in due form, un- 
der the great ſeal of Great Britain, 
and: vin had been read a firſt 
time 8 and which was re- 
jected by you on that day, was ſo 
rejected becauſe it did not take 1 its 
riſe in your houſe. | 

This vote, and this reſolution of 
yours, | declaring that the ſaid bill 
was rejected, becauſe it did not 
take its riſe in your houſe, being 
contrary to the acts of parliament 
of this kingdom of the 10th af 
Henry VII. and the zd and 4th of 
Philip and Mary, and the uſage and 


© aka ever ſince, and intrench- | 


upon the juſt rights of his ma- 
je, „and the crown of Great Bri- 
47 64 to tranſmit ſuch, bills to be 


and make it neceſſary for me, pe 


N 


treated of and conſidered in parlia- 
ment 


lie 


— — R — _ 


— — 
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ment here; I am now. to aſſert j liament be: prorogued to Tueſday 
his majeſty's royal authority, and | the twentieth day of March next; 
the rights of the crown of Great - to be then here held: and this pars 
Britain, in this reſpect, and in] liament is aceordingly prorogued 
ſuch a manner, as may be moſt | to Tueſday the twentieth day of 
| . Re — lt LS 
ore d do chere, in full parliaments | Nn I. ana oa i 
make. my; pablic. proteſt aga aft f NB: 83 1 
the faid. vote and relolation of the] tone te the throne from, different 
houſe of commons, by which zou, Counties, Cities, and boroughs, in 
gentlemen. of that houſe, declare | che courſe of this year, eng fo 
that: tbe. ſaid bill was rejected by. e Numerons, we have Seen 
2 it did not take its | olg * omit many of t em for 
riſe in your houſe, and againſt the | nde dong fe eee we 
entries of the ſaid vote and reſolu- 6% at wil not be regretted 
tion, which remain in the journals Y Ane Hy „ as they 5 5 
of the houſe of commons: and I : aA pres DIED nd r 
da require the clerk of this houſe | Pn Aer Wen a generally 
now 0 read. my {aid proteſt, and | ROW | ve Haves cd e 
v0 enter it in the journals of this tent * to collect thoſe from 
ouſe that it may there remain to | the molt capital counties and ct- 
future ages, as à vindication of ties; ſuch as are different in their 
the undoubted right and authority Con tente, and ſuch as have been 1 
of his majeſty and the rights of the | onndered ot importance - 
2 of Great - Britain in this par- POSTSCRIPT. .. 
micular; ©: 5: #7 OY „ $4 IS ARS] 
R 3 THE editors of this work, flat- 
weten ee aach i. ver themſelves, their readers vill 
needed, as | conceive. it doth not, conſider them as 5 
any other Arength than that which | bag Prejudice, and Petite a 
it —— from the ſtatutes which I 1 | of che ſpirit of party. li 
have mentioned, and from the 8 PEER — 1 rr f nor 
uſage, and. practice ever fince, it 40% gert Fg wi nd 
would. be found in that precedent and diſfintereſtedneſs, ps g 
which appears in the journals of Pub lte tranſactions, will ve tully 
this, houſe of the third day of No- | Pavifefted.” Ir is their babe to 
vember, 1692, under the reign of | vt h 1 tele of fact, rel oy 
that glorious and immortal prince, | 2" ＋ F 07 cl 0 815 -: of 
king William III, che great deli- geladen ieee nu 
verer.of theſe kingdoms,” and the | 0*<12ration. will, it is" Hoped, he 
conſtant, and magnanimous aſſer- a ſufficient apology for the 1 iſe 4 
tor and preſeryer of the civil and pee - any article We 
religious rights of mankind... | || 7. TA pre to . 4 15 
JH, — 
Aſter abbich the Lord Chancellor, by dice. natetef wir e ch Y; t 
bis Exeellency's command," ſaid, | of thè following Pyoteſ oft the M- 
2 Lords and gelen, habitznts of the wown' of Feb, 
IT is his excelleney the lord we'confidered it as our dut to 
lieatenant's pleafure, that this par-] give it à place her. 
9 - | Liverpool, 
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j 


liciting in the ſaid Town, 2 | 


the preſent parliament. 


by the like means, have been ob 
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4 * 5 | hiweryeol, Dec. 12; ig 
The Proteſt of the Town of Liver- 
pool, -agaraft rhe Petition now ſo- 


his Majefty, for certain Reajons, to 
+ diffelve the preſent Parliament *. 


{IL 7 HEREAS a petition to his 
W Majeſty hath been reſolved 
on by a ſmall, partial, and incon- 
ſiderable meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of this town, who have pie- 
ſumed to charge the Houſe of 
Commons with an unjuſt and er- 
roneous determination .upon the 
merits of the late election for Mid- 
dleſex, inſinuating that the ſaid. 
Houſe have aſſumed to themſelves 
a moſt arbitrary, unreaſonable, 
and unprecedented power in the 
expulſion of John Wilkes, eſq. 
and by their reſolution, rendered 
him incapable of being elected a 
member in the preſent parliament; 
which reſolution they boldly aſſert 
to be a maniĩfeſt violation of the 
rights of the electors of Great Bri- 
tain, and a moſt flagrant attack 
rr the liberty of the ſubject; all 
which acts they think ſo highly 
injurious to the ſtate, that they 
have prayed his majeſty to exert, 
on this occaſion, that mighty power 
which is veſted in him, by virtue 
of his royal prerogative, to diſſolve 


*» es 


And whereas this 2282 and 
many others of the like kind, and 
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tained to ſerve the ſiniſter views of 
factious and defigning men, who, 


ingenuity, have alarmed and diſ- 
qureted the minds of many well- 
diſpoſed ſubjects, and taught them 
to complain of matters that are 
neither within their cognizance or 
underſtanding, and by ſuch artful 
meaſures, have provoked them to 
aſk what his Majeſty, in his wiſ- 
dom and mercy, it is hoped, will 
never grant. ne 
And as our own hiſtory furniſhes 
us with many examples of the evil 


unhappy effects of ſuch petitions, 
and the fatal confequences of liſ- 
tening to ſuch 1ll-adviſed counſel- 
lors. bt 2h | 
We, therefore, the mayor, al- 
dermen, common- council, clergy, 
gentlemen, merchants, tradefmen, 
and other principal inhabitants of 


this petition ſhould reach the 


ſtrued into aſſent, and that we 
may be ſuppoſed to have eſpouſed 
theſe dangerous and unconſtitu- 
tional meaſures, and be therefore 
ſharers of the ſhame, if not par- 
takers of the guilt, with thoſe who 
cannot, or will not, ſee the mighty 
evils which the folly of their opi- 
nions, and the raſhneſs of their 
petitions, may bring upon the ſtate, 
think it our bounden duty to pro- 
claim to the public, our utter ab- 


— 


|] horrence to the manner and mat- 


$4.4 as 


 * Preſented to bis majeſty, January 5, 770. Notwithſanding which» 
a petition from the freemen, and princibal inhabitants of the town of Li” 
werpool was preſented to his majeſty by their repreſentatives in parliameni 


an Wedneſday January the 17th. And it is confidently aſſerted, that this 
petition was fgned by upward of one thouſand of the freemen, which num- 


ber is ſaid to 


Ne 
— e 


e a majorily. 


te r 


with much induſtry, and equal diſ- 


tendency of ſuch complaints, the 


this town, apprehending, that if 


throne, our filence may be con- 
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ter of theſe petitions. We do ac- have, in the inſtances complained 
knowledge it to be true, and we of, exerciſed any other than a con- 
boait our happineſs therein, that ſtitutional power properly veſted 
it is the right of the ſubje& to pe- in them, and by uſage eſtabliſned; 
tition the throne, or either Houſe nor can we fee that the preſent 
of barliament, whenever the people Houſe of Commons, in their late 
are oppreſſed, or the flate- wants determination, hath, in the leaſt, 
reformation; but herein great heed ! invaded, or denied, the rights of 
ſhould be taken that the grievances * voting to the freeholders of Mid- 
are real, the petitioners competent dleſex. | 
judges, and the remedy aſked | For, the determining the merits 
adequate and conflatutional. In · | of the elected, or the fairneſs of the 
numerable are the inſtances of pe · conduct and juſtice in the proceed- 

titions that have been made by the | ings of the electors, are very diffe- 
commons of England to their houſe | rent, in our poor opinions, from 
of repreſentatives, for obtaining | perverting or annihilating the real 
juſt and neceſſary reſtrictions upon | rights of the voters; the judicial 
the prerogative of the crown; but | power, in the two firſt initances, 
neither hiſtory nor experience have | are properly lodged in the Houſe 
furniſhed us with one inſtance, | of Commons, and by them exer- 
that the people of England have | caſed in ſupport of the dignity and 
applied to the throne to interfere freedom of the electors. N 
with the privilege of their repre- | As to the power of che Houſe of 
ſentatives, to correct the judgments | Commons. in expelling a Member 
of either houſe of parliament, We | of. their own Houſe, for offences 
hold it as an ineſtimable blefling | committed in Parliament, there are 
to the commons of this land, that, | ſo many precedents upon the Jour- 
concerning the rights of the elec- nals to this purpoſe, that it would 
tors, and the merits of the elected, be tedious, and as unneceſſary to 
the judicial power is veſted in the | recite them, as it is ridiculous to 
houſe of repreſentatives, and them | doubt the authority on which theſe 
alone; and herein their power | ſtand ; and, as to the incapacity 
muſt be abſolute and definitive; | which followed the expulſion, in 
for, as an houſe of parliament, this caſe, it is, and muſt be the ne- 
they can have no ſuperior: conſe- ¶ceſſary conſequence, or the expul- 
quently, from their judgment there | ſion would be nugatory, and of no 
can be no appeal. effect; for, as every court of juſ- 
That in matters concerning their | tice hath laws and cuſtoms to ſup- 
own privileges, the good govern- | port its own dignity and authority, 
ment of their own members, and | would it not be the groſſeſt abſur- 
the ſupport of their own dignity, | dity to imagine the Houſe of Par- 
brought properly in judgment be- liament to be without equal power, 
fore them, their reſolutions are the | to ſupport its own authority, and 
law, founded in cuſtom and anci- | enforce its judgments ? The Houſe 
ent uſage. of Commons. was originally, and 
It would therefore, be the high- | from the firſt conſtitution of the 
eſt folly and preſumption in us to nation, one of the repreſentatives 
aſſert, that the Houſe of Commons | of the three eſtates of the w— 
| | an 
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and a part of parliament; and 
what is done by either Houſe, ac- 


eording to the law and uſage of 


parliament, is properly and indiſ- 
putably part of the law of the land. 

We do moſt readily agree, that 
a patliament may err; for the 
are not infallible; but the law 


| hath provided a remedy againſt 


their errors, and a way to reform 
them; one ſeſſion of parliament 
ws reform the errors of the laſt, 
and a ſubſequent parliament may 
rectify the errors. of a preceding 
B but for the friends of 
iberty to petition the king to ex- 


ert his prerogative againſt the re- | 


preſentatives of the people, in ſup- 

art of that liberty, appears a 
— Span abſurd for us to ſup- 
port. If a diſſolution of partia- 
ment is to be wiſhed. or expected 
in the preſent caſe, and at the in- 


ſtance of a minority of the Houſe 


of Commons, becauſe they have 
differed; from the majority, in a 
matter of judicial opinion, may 
we not ſoon expect to ſee this high 
piece of prerogative converted in- 


. „ — | 
to a political engine to detrude 


one ac miniſtr ation, and f Orce ano- 
ther into the king's cloſet, which, 


we believe, is the only ching in- 
tended ?. ... 3 


The tumltuous and riotous pro- 
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ceedings which have lately threa- 
tened the happineſs of this king - 
dom, in many inſtances, are no 
ſo much to be attributed to the 


populace, as to the infamous and 


y | faſhionable practice, of drawing 


into contempt, and diſrepute, thote 
who ought to have rule and go- 
vernment over us; and ſurely no- 
thing can be more dangerous, or 
tend more immediately to weaken 
this government, than, at ſuch a 


mony that ever ought,” and, thanks 
| be to God, does ſubſiſt between 
his majeſty and his parliament. 


mons is partial, unjuſt, or corrupt, 
or. does any thing out of malice, 
is, in our opinion, highly criminal, 
and tends to raiſe a ſcandal upon 
the whole nation, whoſe repreſen- 
tatives they are. For theſe reaſons 
we cannot approve the matter, 
manner, or intent, of theſe petiti- 
ons, and hope to be juſtified: in 
making public the reaſons for our 
diſſent thereto. Our actions in 
the moſt perilous and critical 
times, have proved us to be faith - 
ful ſubjects; and, we truſt, our 
conduct and candour, in this af- 
fair, muſt prove us to be good ci- 
tizens. 5 5-4. "Wo of 


looſe and violent opinions of the 


ſeaſon, to interrupt that good har- 


To iay that the Houſe of Com- 


et Jin bal 
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The Trial: of Laurence Balfe and} was not the man that appointed to 
Edward M*Quirk, for aiding meet Mr. Allen there, but he was 
"and abetting in the Murder of | his friend, and he would come, Ll 
Ur. George Clarke, ar Brent- | told him that perſon (meaning Mr. 
ford Election, Dec. 8, 1768. | Allen) would be there ſoon, but 
28110 „ it was no matter, we were friends, 
XA R. Jones, the firſt evidence | and he might relate what he had 
examined, depoſes nothing | to ſay. Quirk ſoon after coming; 
material till his ſeeing Balfe at the | I addreſſed myſelf chiefly to him, 
Shakeſpeare tavern, Covent-gar- | and aſked if he intended going to 
den; when he gives the following | Brentford next day. He laid, he 
relation: Mr. Allen told me, that] could not tell that; he was afraid 
one of the people concerned in the | there was ſuch work done that day. 
riot at Brentford that day had told | that he believed it would be better 
him, that he would meet him at | for him to go to Dover in his way 
the Shakeſpeare at ten o'clock, or | to Calais next morning. I had 
thereabouts. Mr. Allen was oblig- | very little more converſation with 
ed at that time to go to the Houle | him with regard to that, mention- 
of Commons, and he deſired me | ing only ſome particular parts of 
to go and ſtay there. I and Mr. | the riot, as I was a ſpeRtator. 
Hannam accordingly went there, | Balfe mentioned to me that he Wzs 
After ſtaying ſome time, I began | hired by Broughton, and that he 
to ſuppoſe that the man had de- was to have a guinea for going 
ceived Mr. Allen, and would not | down, whether it was for one day 
come. I was juſt going away, | or two, He ſaid, that though he 
when a perſon ſent up to know | was there, he had not Frans any 
whether a gentleman was up-ftairs | perſon, but it was ſuch bad work, 


that had appointed to meet him. I} that he would not go down the 
deſired him tocome up. Balfecame | next day if he was wanted. He 


into the room, and I knew him im- told me he had no dinner, as he 
mediately to be one of thoſe peo- was called down to clear the huit- 


ple that I ſaw from the Huſtings | ings to make way for Sir William 
at Brentford that day; then Mr. Beauchamp's friends. I told him 


Hannam was gone. When he} then, that he might go and eat 
came into the room, he told me he 


ſome beef-ſteaks below Rairs if he 
e choſe 
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choſe it. I ſtayed till Mr. Allen 
came, and then I went away. I 


gave information to Mr. Horne 


and others of this tranſaQion, who 
thought it proper to ſecure theſe 
people. I returned with theſe gen- 
tlemen, and we took them to Sir 
John Fielding's. We mentioned 
the affair to him ; he defired we 
would take a conſtable, and fecure 
them till the next day. When 
M<Quirk found that t was not his 
friend, he denied great part of 
what he had before confeſſed. He 
did not deny his being there, but. 
denied his either ſtrik ng or beat- 
ing any perſon. Mr. Jones being 
alked who he was, ſaid he was a 
r reſided in, and was the 
poſſeſſor of Fanmouth-caſtle in 
Glamorganſhire; and had an eſtate 
of about zoool. a year in Wales. 
Miles Barton Allen, eſq. was the 


next evidence, and the teſtimony he 


ave was in ſubſtance as follows: 
tween two and three o' clock, 1 
obferved a very large party; (I 
don't know whether it is applica- 
ble to this point, I faw a parcel of 
butchers :) they went round the 
huſtings, and then went oppoſite 
the door of the huſtings, and there 


they rang their marrow-bones and. 


cleavers : ſome time after this (the 
butchers were between one or 
two and twenty I believe) it was 
paſt two ock. when a party got 
out of a little houſe upon a riſing 
ground, oppoſite to the corner of the 
huſtings where I ſtood. Quirk I 
ſaw in the firft attack. He was 
not in the party that came to the 
corner where I was on the huſtings. 
I faw him among the firſt party. 1 
ſaw him afterwards among the peo- 
ple that atracked that part of the 
huſtings where 1 was. I don't know 


or two, D n you, what do you. 
do here? And they gave me ſome 


of their favours likewiſe. | received 


ſeveral blows. I inquired for Sir 
William Beauchamp, he was my 
man; there was a gentleman ſtood 
near where Sir William was; I went 
to Sir William. I will not pre- 
tend to aſcertain the particular 
words that I might have expreſſed 
at that time to him; but it was to 
this purpoſe: Whether he meant 
to be returned for the county of 
Middleſex by a mob in that man- 
ner? Sir William declared upon 


his honour, they were not his 
mob. They had Proctor and Li- 


berty in their hats, 1 believe, at 
the ſame time. I went up to Mr. 
Sheriff Shakeſpeare, and remon- 
ſtrated with him. 
might have dropped, I can- 
not pretend to recollect: I be- 
lieve Mr. Shakeſpeare was of opi- 


1 


odd affair. I returned to Sir Wil- 
Lam Beauchamp, on ſeeing a regu- 
lar mob drawn up on the lower 
ſide of the huſtings. I have ſeen 
men very often drawn up, but J 
think they were as regularly drawn 
up as ever | ſaw. They were head- 
ed by one man; they had clubs 
ready, Their mark was the fide 
of the huſtings. When | ſpoke to 
Sir William Beauchamp, it was 
before they came up to the huſt- 
ings. There was a houſe below the 
huftings, and they turned up by that 
houſe; he had denied before that 
they were his mob, | deſired to 
know again whether they were his 
mob or not. He declared to me 
upon his honour, that they were 
not. Upon that, while 1 was 


{peaking to him, they came on 
and attacked the huſtings in that 


but that 1 might rap out an oath part, and knocked down indiſcri- 


minately 


What words 


nion with me, that it was a very 


Oo 
1 


1 My 
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minately friend or foe, There 
was a number of mobs, one at- 
tacked one place, and another at 
another. The priſoner, M*Quirk, 
was in this mob that attacked the 
lower ſide of the huſtings, where 1 
was. I ſay nothing againſt Balfe, 
Jam ſorry to ſay it, and I am 
aſhamed to ſay it, I aſked him who 
gave him his orders; his anſwer 
was, Sir William Beauchamp. And 
he ſaid, Your honour for ever, and 
God bleſs your hinour ; and a great 
deal of that. He ſaid his honour Sir 
William gave him the orders: up- 
on which | looked at Sir William, 
and then repeated the queſtion to 
the man, The man ds the ſame 
anſwer. As to the particular words 
that paſt between me and Sir Wil- 
liam, they were, J is very true, the 
man impeaches me; upon my honour, 
am innocent. What can 1 jay 
more? Then, in the middle of 
the huſtings, there were ſome words 


that paſt upon this account. It 


might be a minute, or a minute 
jos. a half, before I obſerved the 
ſame mob, as they came round the 
upper ſide. They had cleared the 
lower ſide in a very ſhort time. 
They ſhifted to the upper fide, and 
we were all in confuſion, you may 
naturally ſuppoſe : I ſaw them not 
only knocking down, but beating 
the people unmercifully upon the 
ground. I ſpoke to Sir William 
Beauchamp again, and ſaid, For 
God's ſake, if they are not your 
mob, try if you can have any in- 
fluence to prevent murder. Sir 
William's reply was, What can I 
do? they are'not mine, (repeating 
npon his honour, as he had before 
declared.) Upon ſeeing ſuch bar- 
barity, 1 made uſe of ſuch an ex- 


_ preſſion to Sir William, that I be- 


lieve was not ſo proper todo, -and | ner's anſwer was, Aye, I know him 


very 


. „ 


jumped over the huſtings, and ſeiz- 


ed the priſoner Quirk, and | be- 
lieve I made uſe of this expreſſion, 
God d—mn you, (or ſomething: 
like it) do you mean to murder 
theſe fellows ? The priſoner, Iwill 


ſay that for him, left off; but the 


other fellows that were with him 
had a- mind to ſerve me much 
in the ſame manner. What I 
might' have ſuffered, whether [ 
might loſe my life or not, I owe to 
the prifoner Quirk, who held his 
club over my head, and cried Be 
quiet, be quiet; what are you 
about? this is a friend of Sir Wil- 
liam's. It was very fortunate for 
me that he made that miſtake ; and 
| believe your lordſhip's may be 
aſſured I did not attempt to unde- 

ceive him. I ſaid to the priſoner, 
Who gave you orders? He ſaid, 
he knew very well ; that was his 
firſt anſwer. I repeated the queſ- 
tion, and ſolicited him to tell me z 
his anſwer then was; It was Lord 
Halifax's man, I aſked him what 
man? | think he ſaid Tetan, or 
Tattam, I will not be certain to 
the name, He told me afterwards 
it was Mr. Tetam. It was not a 
proper place to enquire farther. I 
defired him to.walk along with me 
and another of the men who ap- 
peared to be the ring-leaders. 
When we came down to the Caſ- 


1 tle-yard, I enquired particularly 


how they came to make the attack, 
[drew them trom that place. There 


were. two or three that followed 


him into the Caſtle-yard. I ſtop- 
ped a little more to examine him 
further, When I was queſtioning 
him particularly, there was one 
man came up and ſaid to him, 
Prithee be quiet, do you know who 
you are talking to? The priſo- 


this: That he had received orders 


| metitfor this, © (He ſuppoſed alt 
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well; I ſaw him in a very 
Fiddy manner wich Sir William | 
Beauchamp Proctor juſt now. I de- 
fired him to go with me further 
down. As I came through the 
yard; 1 deſired Mr. Popham (1 
winked” at him) to come along 
with me. When we came under 
the urch - way into the ſtreet, there 
was a regular ſiege. I defired 
Quirk to meet me at the Shake - 
fpeare that evening, at ten o clock. 
Accordingly, at ten o' clock I went 
tothe Shakeſpeare; but the priſo- 
ner was not then come. I went 
down to the houſe of Commons, 
and ſtayed ſome time: afterwards 
F-came back again, and met the 
priſoner and his friend there. That 
was Balfe. I examined him very 


ticularly in regard to the orders 


e had received upon the attack 
at the riot; his anſwer to me was 


from Lord Hallifax's man, Mr. 
Tetam. I aſked him how Mr. 
Tetam came to give him theſe or- 
ders for the attack ? His anſwer 
was, I think, that a waterman, or 
ſomething of that ſort, came into 
the houſe where they were when the 
mob were at Brentford, and told 
them there- was an end of your 
Proctor; there is four to one, or 
five'to one of Glyn's men gone to 
poll for him. Upon which he 
aid Mr. Tetam, and I think, 
Mrs Broughton (Iwill not ſwear 
articularly to Mr. Broughton) 
, Tetatnhe' diſtinguiſhed to me 
by Lord Halifax's' man, gave 
them the wink to go and 1% A 
them, That was his expreſſion: 
which; he ſaid, he did very effec- 
tunlly : He remonſtrated to me on 
what he Was to have for the pay- 
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William's.) He told me, that he 
knew Sir William to be a_man of 
honour; and would act very bo- 
* nourably by him, $5. had done 
"bis buſineſs very effeQually., I 


He ſaid'be had made no particular 
£1 / "I ie 3 f .. 3 
agreement with theſaid Mr, Tetam 
for himſelf and twenty-five men 
under him, but left it ta Sir Wil- 


ampton, he had two. guineas IT 1 
week, and victuals and drink for 


hoped Sir William would do the 
ſame, He ſaid Tetam agreed with 
him and twenty-five. more. He 
ſaid, if either of them was diſap- 
pointed, he would pay them out 
of his own pocket by to.morrow 
morning, and leave it to Sir Wil- 
liam's honour. He ſaid, that if the 
men were afraid of their money, 
he would pay them out of his on 
pocket. I aſked him who hired 

im for Northampton. He told 
me the ſame Tetam. I aſked him, 
how they came to be ſo. barbarous, 
to beat the people on the ground ? 
He made anſwer, and ſaid, That 
he had one very bloody - minded 
fellow in his party that always 
would do ſo, and he never could 
break him of it at Northampton. 
J aſked him particularly who this 
fellow was? I do not charge. my 


memory he told me the perſon. I 


aſked him who the man was, that 
impeached Sir William at the huſt- 
ings? His anſwer was, one Riely, 
A 4 ſcoundrel (I think, be ſaid) 
and remonſtrated to me, that that 
fellow had. fought his way, and 
ſpoke WD... Sic William 2 Beau- 
champ afterwards that evening, 
He went down ſtairs afterwargs, 


the time tRat I was a friend of Sir] him upp 


. 2 
9734. 2 
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"aſked him how much be: required? 


liam's honour. . Bot that at North- 


every one he hired there; and he 


and the gentlemen came and took | 


© 


* 2 
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1 The next material e 


Willam Beal, an 


acquaintance of the deceaſed, who 
eee Mrs Clagke ſee:pgd 
to he afraid : I faid, Do: not be 


© 4 
£ » 


4 
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and ran down his cleaths. From 


"afraid, for I hope there will de no 
Burt. Ito lf rou 
Ta thehs' draw these bludgeons 


IT rurfiec 


my ſelf round, and 


< ” — , 


form” Under their great coats. 1 
had # ſtick in y link „ put it 
over my head, and put my left hand 
upon my head: they beat my ſtick 
down; and ſtruck me over the left 
hand, © which ſwelled my band. 


'T Teceived another blaw on the 


ſide of my head; then I ran into 
the yard belonging to the Three 
Pigeons. I had- not been there 
above a minute or two; before Mr. 
George Clarke came to me all in 
a gore of blood. It iſſued from 
the right fide, or rather back- 
warder, of his head, near the top, 


Hence we went to the reverend 
Mrs. Herne's. I faw bim on the 
Monday evening. He was then 
very bad in bed. F thought he 
was not fit to be taſked to. When 
I was' coming away, he put his 
hand out of bed, and ſaid, Mr. 
Beale; wilt you ſhake” hands with 
me? I faid I would. 1 did, and 
parted; and never faw him after. 
He was in as good health, when at 


* 


o 
x 
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to bring a charge of a very dark 
nature hame;to ihe latter) was per 
milfable te be given in evidence 
on that occaſion, as ĩt might affect 
kim in cafe an indigtment ſhould 
be prefetred agalnſt hit ? Hut — 


judges unanimouſſy concyrred- 
opinion, that the witneſs may, with 
propriety, recite. the conyerfationz 
becaufe it may lead 0 prove the 
guilt of he priſoners. Clarke. 
witneſs produced for the priſoners 
in the above affair, ſwore very frees 
ly at firſt but in his creſs-exami® 
nation, it appeared. that he was 
hired by Broughton, a'yedman off 
the guards, previous to the day of 
election, along with ten others, 
who. moſtly. appeared to be chair- 
men, and ſetvants out of place. 
Their hire; he depoſed Was a gui-⸗ 
nea each; and the purpoſes of theit 
being ſent was to keep the peace, 
and aſſiſt Sit W — B--P—s friends. 
On being intercogated whether he? 
allociated with any of the con- 
{tables or oi vil officers ; or whether 
his directions were to that end Ff 
he anſwered in the negative: What 
is worth obſervation in this evi- 
dence; that though he was pro- 
duced for Balfe's defence, he prov- 
ed to be the only one that could 
affect his, life. Many evidenaes: 


Brentford, as I am at this time, 
and As fober as J am this minute. 
Phe nest evidence Was Mr; 


Ctay, the high-conftable ; but it 
dick hot affect the priſoners, he: 
giving only a general account of the, 


rior, "and *averting; he did bot 


chen ge cle pr 


itoners with any thing, 


Ade dere the U wi 


4 


veſſes examined in ſupport of the 
charge.” In the eourte of this trial 


auction” arvie==Whether _fome 
diſcourſe between Mr. Allen, and 


o 


1 
+0 


— — 


!apperrin 
| Maine that he was rather d HWI! 
{in than a principal, his cone: 


in Balfe's favour, it only 


cauſideted it as unneceſſary” 10. 
examine a. number of creqitable 
houſerkeepetg, who were ready to- 
be produced tg his character. The 
judge was, very humane in his 


harge relative to him; andlit 


ſeemed. to be a diſappointment 10 


I 


fome'in 10 he court, when the ver- 
diet was.pronounceds Berb guilty... 


K 


After 


rr 
= — > 


x38. 


and afiting 
cotdingly'debare on rhe Monday | 


eos 3 when the arguments on 
both ſides continued meat bur hours, 
wheh Mir. Juſtiee Aſton e 
opis io to the following 
„That in a, caſe where: he: lives: | 
of two 'perſohs Were concerned, he 
. Wpuld tot at onee pretend to de- 
termine without the cleareſt con - 
He Taid he had previouſly |; 
Welgbes all the cltcumftances very 
oiffautely}* telarive tö his air, 1 
and had ere aft havit dis 
hoes erroborated by lordichief 


Mr. Sade 1: he was therefore 
clear, he ſaid, in the- indictment 
being valid.“ He further corro- 
bora ted his opinibn by ſevetal pre- 
2 '6f -a ſimilar nature and 
oneluded with an obſervation: of 
Ager Aawyer' Hale, That 
tze Picking out fla ws in indict- 
ments, hereby juſtice was evad- 
ed, was à ſcandal to law, a de- 
gtada tion: to juſtice, ande adiſhonour | 
| to Bod. a 305 . | 
| Mr Recorder then' Procegded to 
paſs meer! previous to Which, 
he* that che fate of theſe 
two Jübappy perſons "would" be a 
| wirnmig:t to all rioters; A8 nothing, 
he fad, ufd be mote deſttucxite 
re ts liws of- ſociety, Particularly \ 
elections, the eſfence of Eng- 
liſtf freedom; and, that the pro 
curers, (if any” "there were bbw] 
eſter digritfied) 48 welk ür ” prog. 
cat" Wers nt: dxęmpt, by our-}, 


r 


Fuliis was ae- [4 


| her: ladyſhip ha 


J-UDUCIA LA RT POLES. 
After the trial it was Moved by 


the priſdner scounſel, that there _ 
a flaw it the jadictment, by 


3 8 erafomentof, being 
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w ADY Jane Dodglas, ſiſter to 
„ thethke of Douglas; having | 
for a conſiderable period; With 
the-approbation- of her telations, 
received the then duke of Buck | 
| cley h's :addrefſes, every; thing 

vas tled for ' their union hen 
ppening-toiomake 
; fome-iniportant eee reſpeRt- 
ing bis character, abtuptiy de- 
clared her utter diſinclination to 


IG 
Ino 4 


tion that was productive of a duel 
between the two dukes, and the 
Goal eee, of aheir mne 


jy Po 


Pai k6s; Juſtices Gould, and I 


| compatible with the di 


las, >From this Phe 5. £ of A 


ST 


alliance. (1&8 
- Havin dived: Gagle many years, 
{her ladythip was by means-of Mrs. 
' Hewit, her woman, brought ac- 
quainted with Mr. Stewart; an of- 
ficet of good family, but; from 
being a younger brother, of very 
limited expectations; the conſe- 
nence of which was a mutual 
though ſeeret attaehment᷑ to each 
other, as they were ſenſible of the 
impoſſibilit) of teconciling the 
Fo ay to a connection utterly in- 
gnity ef this 
deſcent, and hau — of his 
ſoul— for he Frequently 
boaſt a'neacer claim to the: crown 
of Scotland, thawereir i its faſt Poſ⸗ 
* 
4 notwit n e 
Was the Poly younger iſſ aste her 
erte s leit defli ũte of a propi-. 
fon, or what was equally-hard and 
extraordinary; a dependant onthe 
dene of a brother ; he, indeed; 
pointed het the annual: flipenc 
[ot eight biſygfed | pounds — 


— — 


FE maT afty's 1 


RR Paiireir for de pon len / M. Dirt, with rhe he 


e, babe e >& ode, ko ticlz 
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pleaſure, 


; ſufil the *engagement—a declara- 
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pleaſure, and permitted her to re- | tulatory returns, though her: bid- 
ſiche in his houſe 3 but ſuch was the | ther. did not candeſcend to honout 
ſiagularity of his diſpoſition, as to | ber with the ſmalleſt notice: 
render both the one an⁰] the other 


Hurt. hy this neglect, and don 
ee ee be i  ceiving a Change of fituation-would:. 
tisfactory 1 


be advantageous, ber ladyſhip ob- 

This fiteated, and bes ejection tained, a; paſſport (the; war then 
deatedo ſbe was, at length, over- ſublitiog making i it efſeatial): from. 
come dy the importunity of Mr.] Mat&chal Saxe and remoted into. 
— and the flattering inſinua- France, where, with a privacy that 
tions of her favourite Hewit z and poverty alone could have impoſed, 
conſented to amuſe her brother, as | ſhe was: ſafely delivered of o 
ber health was in but an indifferent] ſans, one of which _ not (age E 
tate; with the conſequent neceſ- | ſurvive its bitt. 4 
ſity of ber taking a journey to Aix- | She now a ſecond time addreſſed- 

la Chapelle by which pretext ſhe] her brother in terms of. ref 
was enabled to ineet the man of | and ſolicitation, but ſo far was he 
het choice at Dutham, where ſhe from proving propitious, that he 
was married; and from whence | withdrew: the annuity which he 
ſwe, together with him and her] was conſcious- was this unhappy. 
faithful attendant, immediarely em- lady's whole ſupport, and became 
barked for Germany. | 


PE Re 


Mr. Stewart's conduct as a buſ- 
band was moſt uvnexceptionable, 
but being naturally of à diffuſive 
turn, his finances became very un- 
eaſy, more particularly as his lady 
was ſoon in a condition that would 
not admit of economy. - 

Lady Jane, anxious for a recon- 
1 — 4 - with her brother, and 
alarmed. at her own proſpects, 

wrote him the whole accaunt of 


deaf to every application or re- i 


monſtrance in her favou r. 

Reduced to the loweſt ebb, ſbe, 
together with her huſband, chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Hewit, returned 
to England, Where her. diſtreſs, 


aroſe to ſueh a height, that the at 
| la ſubmitted to implore the inte- 


reſt of ſome perſons of the ficit. di- 
ſtinction, to obtain her the royal 


protection nor was the want of 


every means of ſubſiſtence the 8 5 


ber proceedings and cireumſtances, 
intreating he would forgive and 
forget the- little deception ſhe had 
pudiſed, and beſtow ſome fa vout· 
ith conſideration on her. buſband ; 
whom the aſſuted him was in no 


degree unworthy of ſuch. howerer | 
great, indulgence. .-., ;;;--, 


ly evil ſhe; had to contend, with 
an infamous charge was fbi ought., 
againſt: her by ſome defgning. eto. 
ſons, of. having, in conjunction, 
with henhuſband, and eee 
chaſed, the two, infants in a remote. 
part of France for the pu of, ; 
igjuringa the true heise 80 be 
Tbe fame packet, that conveyed Douglas title, and ęſtate: n 
this letter to the dulte, was fravght | The. a: Dougla: Ad. 
5 like wiſe with epiſtles of affectionade of. bir: s - 
remembrance, aud — ho- | 

ment-of- — _ 8 — 

her partie ftiends, from che ice propriety of La 
chief of whom ſhe eee. s — _—_— 22 
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her cauſe to-the mortal offence of 
his grace her huſband, who influ- 
enced by a family whoſe views 
were diametrically oppoſite to the 
Douglas intereſt, carried his reſent- 
ment aꝑainſt his ſiſter, and all her 
abettors ſo far, that the ducheſs 
was obliged to leave him for her 
own ſecurity. l | 
This ſeparation was made the ut- 
moſt advantage of by Lady Jane's 
enemies j but fuch was the bene- 
volence of the ducheſs, that the 
waved all perſonal conſiderations, 
and yielded to the very firſt over- 


ture for a tecohciliation the duke 


was plea ſed to favour her with, in 
order the more effectually to ſerve 
his unfortunate relations. | 
But notwithſtanding the mali- 
clous induſtry of Lady Jane's op- 
ponents, the prepoſterous report 
gained ſo little credit, that his late 
majeſty beſtowed a penſion of three 
hundred pounds per annum upon 
her, which ſhe enjoyed till the 
year 1760, when ſhe was taken off, 
to the univerſal regret of all her ac- 

ſuaintance. 

The ducheſs of Douglaſs, now 
ſecretly ſupported her nephew and 
his father, until on the death of all 
his brothers, the title of baronet, 
and an eſtate of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year, became the pro- 
perty of this Mr. John Stewart— 
who inſtantly, notwithſtanding he 


Vas entered into a ſecond marriage, 


ſettled the better half on his ſon, 
the honourable Archibald Douglas, 


an indifputable confirmation of his 


not being a fraudulent acquiſition! 
The Ritter end of the enſuing 


tpeltempnth the duke was ſeized” 
with à diſorder, Which ſoon hur- 


ried” Hipr' io bis grave, an event. 
chat cid not fall to render the only 


ſurviving ſon of Lady Jane an ob- 


1 


ject of genetal contemplation | 
who took poſſeſſion of the Douglas 
eſtate ; but the affair of his birth 


began to be alarmingly canvaſſed, 

and the ſteps actually commenced 

in order to invalidate his claim. 
His generous aunt, the ducheſs 


matter having been brought with 
little ſatisfaQtiod before the par- 
liament of France, was reheard 


important determination, both Sir 
John Stewart and Mrs. Hewit very 
unluckily died, the one by a ſuds 
den, the other by a lingering ill- 
neſs, both having firſt declared 
with their departing- breath; un- 
der the moſt ſolemn ſanRion, the 
truth of all they had invariably 
continued to maintain, at leaſt in 


iſſue. | e 
During this contentious petiod; 
plaintiffs advanced to the dignity 
of p<—, a dignity that was ſoon 
rendered of ' unſpeakable conſe- 
quence to the ſeveral claimants by 
an equal diviſion of the twelve 


judges.— The caſting voice was 


3 


his conſcience and inclination 
were for once in unifon—for the 
Douglaſes were caſt, and the friends 
of Mr. D. pronounced victorious. 
Though muny thouſands were 
already expended, the ducheſs had, 
nevertheleſs,” the courage. to lodge 
an appeal in the Englith Houſe of 


The hopes and fears of the par- | 
ties and theif adherents ran high, 


as the period of determination ap- 


% 


phnehed. i nigs y ht oa 


| The 


dowager, with the utmoſt ſpirit 
ſtood torth in his defence, and the 


in the judicial courts of Scot- 


During the dependance ef hd | 


eſſentials, reſpeQing Lady Jane's 


Mr. D. was by the intereſt of the 


JUDICIAL ARKTIeLES. 
The judge-· advocate of Scotland 


came to London for the ſole pur- 
poſe of pleading, agreeable: to his 
faith and prineiples, tepeatedly 
diſclaiming, all pecuniary gratifi- 
cation, unleſs his labours ſhould be 
crowned with ſucceſs! - His ac- 
. with Lady Jane, his 
rutiny into the injurious allega- 
tions of her adverſaries, having 
long fixed him her ſon's. moſt zea- 
lous friend nh ej 21s 
To this ſketch of the hiſtory of 
this important cauſe, we ſhalladd, 
two celebrated ſpeeches, in which 
the whole tranſaction is very learn- 
edly argued, with-uncommon for- 
cibility and perſpicuity. - 26 
The Subfance of the Sexe cn of the 
Right Hon. the L-— C—, 
ME cauſe before us, is, per- 
- & haps, the moſt; ſolemn and 
important ever heard at this bar. 
For my own ſhare, I am uncon- 
nected with the parties; and hav- 
ing. with all poſſible attention, 
conſidered the mattet both in pub- 
lic : and private, I ſhall. give my 
opinion with that ſtrictneſs of im- 
partiality to which your lordſhips 
have ſo juſt and equitable a claim, 
The: queſtion before us is this, 
„ 1s,the appellant the ſon of the 


late Lady Jane Douglas or not?“ 


I am-of the mind. that he is ; and 


own that amore ample and poſitive | 
proof of a child's being the ſon of | 
a mother never appeared in a court 


of juſtice, or before any aſſize 
whatever. 


The marriage of Lady Jane to 


colonel Stewart, Auguſt 10, 1746, 
is admitted on all hands. Her 


the progreſs of it, were obſerved 
by many people: At Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle it was notorious, her ſtays 


appellant is really the 


141 


were widened; the nuts of the 


con vent of St- Ayne diſcerned it, 
notwitkſtanding Lady Jane's mo- 


deſty ; the maid-ſervants are poſi- 


tive as to the fact: the eatl of, 
Crawford wrote. an acount of it to 
the duke of Douglas, not as an 
hear - ſay, but as a fact, of which he 
himſelf was fully ſatisſied by ocu- 
lar inſpection; and if there he a, 
pregnancy, there muſt be a delive- 
ry, which accordingly happened: 


by the poſitive evidence. of Mrs. 
Hewit, who has depoſed, that— 


*« ſhereceived them into her lap 


! as they came from Lady Jane's bo- 


9 


dy. — She was delivered of twins 
on the 0th of July 1748, at Paris, 


in the houſe of madanrla Brun in 


the Fauxbourg de St. Germain. 


Lady Jane's ability to bear children 
is eſtabliſned by many witneſſes; 
and a miſcarriage after the birth o 

the twins, ſtill more and. more 


proves the delivery. 


But, my lords, there is another 
ptoof no leſs copvigeing, that the 
lon of Lady 

Jane, and this ariſes from the uni- 
torm tenderneſs thewn. towards 
him. It is in proof, that on every 
occaſion ſhe ſhewed all the fond» 
neſs of a mother: when he caſu- 
ally hit his head againſt a table, 
ſhe ſcreamed out and faipted away: 
when her, huſband, the colonel, 
was in priſon, ſhe never wrote to 
him without making mention of 
her ſons; ſhe recommends them to 
clergymen for the benefit of their 


prayers; is diſconſolate for the 


death of the youngeſt; takes the 
ſacrament ; owns her ſurviving ſon ; 


| does every thing. in her; power to 
pregnancy in January 1748, and 


convince the world of is bein 
hers z bleſſes and acknowledges 
him in her dying moments; and 


[leaves e ſuch things as ſhe had. 


F Sir 


* 
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Sir John Fkewiſe ſhewi the ſame 
tenderneſs in effed : he leaves him 
55,600 marks by a bond in Sep- 
tender 1763, ten years after the 
death ef Lady Jane; and on his 
death-bed foleminly declares, before 
God, that the appellant is the ſon 
of Lady Jane; — I make this 


|  dethiration, ſaid he, as ſtepping in- 


to Eternity.“ A man that' is a 
thief may diſguiſe himſelf in pub- 
lie, but he has no occaſion for any 
ma ſk w Ren in privatmee . 
Theſe poſitive declarations con- 
vinded the duke of Douglas; and 
he left his dukedom, and other eſ- 
tates, to his nephew the appellant, 
Who was regularly ſerved heir 
thereto in September 17613 when 
he was poſſeſſed of all the birth- 
right of a ſon, ſo far as the oaths 
of 'witneſſes; the acknowledgment 
of parents, and an eſtabliſhed habit 
and yepute could go, The cruel 
aſpeffions thrown out againſt Lady 
way and the colonel, had been re- 
futed by the late duke of Argyle 
and the counteſs of Stair: + No 
MortaFdoubted the appellant's be · 
ing che fon of Lady Jane, except 
Atdrew Stewart; his father Ar- 
chibald Stewart; Major Cockran, 
whos warcied to Stewrart's ſiſter; 
with White of Stockbrigg's, a prin- 
cipub actor in theſe ſcenes Theſe 
doubted the matter; and Andrew 


Stexvart, ws by concert, went over 


te France; not to pracure-evidence 
of a real fact, but to ſubotn wit- 
naſſes d eſtabliſh an article that 
never exiſted,' except in their own 
imagima tion q the deſign was bad; 
andothe means to accompliſh; it, 
wz2re:mo> lefs criminal I It is need - 
leſs to follow the ſearcher through 
all thęiſcenes of his enquiry, dhe 
veſult of Which-iwas ta return; to 


'ARTICLE'S.: 


the appellant; and bring bis on 
father to condemn him, at a time 
when the old gentleman was in. 4 
condition evety way deplorable · 
And taking advantage of his ĩnac- 
curacies, he makes a ſecond: tour 


nitoĩre, entirely to ſeduce wirnęſſes, 
2 . them to commit the 
: cke perjury. In this. paper 
be deſeribes the perſon of Sit John 
Stewart, Lady Jane beuten and 
of Mrs; Hewit; aſſerts t 


\ 33 —— 


world. in order to defraud areal. 
heir of an immenſe eſtate and for- 
tune; and inviting all who could 
give ligbt ipto the matter, to cine 
to his lodgings, which he. patticu- 
: larhy deſaribed;:::::/-| A do ns 
Mr. Stewart certainly appeared 
like the guardian of the duke of Ha · 
nilton; a pompous title, which drew 

ſeveral to their own deſtruction, and 
in hopes of a reward. Among the 
number of thoſe was madam Mig- 
non, a glaſs: manufacturet's ſpouſe, 

who, after converſing with Andrew 
Stewart and his clerk, and teceiy- 
ing preſents from them, comes in 


and depoſes, that the had fold her 
Own: ch ild to foreignets, whom the 
did not ſa much as know. Can 
a woman ſorſake her ſucking 
child d is a rhetorĩcal remonſtrance 
randed to us from higheſt autho+ 
rity. The ching is incredible, and 
yet the woman has ſworn it -A 
cu cumſtaaee ſufficient; to reader 

her teſtimony of no force, when 
oppoſed to the dying declarations 
of Lady Jane Douglas and-colone] 
Stewart; and to the poſitive oath 
of Mrs. Hewit, * hoſe char ater is 
eſtabliſhed upon a very good foun- 


„2 _ 


dation ; but take the declaration of 
madam 


— 


to Paris, bere be publiſhed a Mo- 


1 at;. they 5 
7 had purche ſed two children , whom 
they wanted to impoſe upon the - 


betore the Tournelle Criminelle, 


JU DAUTIA L A R Tuc L. EIS. { 
mitanm'in all its extent! yet ſhe 


has faſd nothing to affect the ap- 
peilant}/ the time when, the peo- 
ple to whom, with every other: 
cireumſtanee, prove her, hot to 
have been the mother of the young 
gentlenan'; his complexion, the 
colour of his eyes and hair, prove 
that 8 eee 
thing might be ſaid of the ſon of 
Santy. 10 rope: dancer, whom 
the counſel for the teſpondent 
woeld' infer to be benen. of 
Sholto, the younger of the twins: 
and a8 4 2 of the ſame, 
urged. that the two were- but 
the fame identical perſon under 
different names: and your lord- 
tips Were" entreated to keep in 
your view the rupture under which 
each of them laboured, in order to 
proveithe idenity l But now comes 
all out! Saury's child could ſpeak. 
in November 1749, but Sholto 


months after he came to Mir. Mur- 
ray Shtzuſe in December 1749.” And 
now evidence is offered to be pro- 
duded at your lordſhip's bar; that 
the ehild Sholto had no rupture in 
1749 Fnay, that he was 28 ſound as 


tainty-Mer= Murray; the moſt ma- 
teria wWitnefs in this affair, is more 
to be credited than madam. 
Four lordſfitps have heard much 
togenuity” diſplayed, in order to 
prove that Lady Jane's pregnancy 
wits imaginary. The ſymptoms 
are allowed, but che teality is now 
denied, though once Andre Stew= 
alt himſelf was forced to acknow . 
ledge that Lady Jane was actually 
wirh child. If Lady Jane, or any 
other woman, had nn 
tos, it is impoſiible> ſhe coul 

have been eaſed of them ſo ſoon 
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8 criminal La 
could not utter a word for ſome 
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in auy other manner than bye der 


liverys had ſhe been ill of a, dtop-. 
fy, ber bulle would not have, been 
totally diminiſbed in ſo ſhort a time 
as from the ſecond of July to the. 


firſt week of Auguſt, When all. 


who dar her at: Rheims, concluds 


ed, that ſhe had but lately lain in, 


Great ſtteſs has been laid : WPOR, 


the letters ſaid to have been forged 
in the nume of: Pierre le Marra, 
: rhe: man- mid wife. 2. he per ſon ' who! 
delivered Lady Jane. .1.aqmit 


them to de forged, and yet this 


forgery is with me a proof bf Lady 


Jane's innocence ; Sir John's hard- 


ſhips are admitted; and if he, at- 


ter ſo long a confinement, ſhould 


between La Marte and him to be 


tranſcribed, in order to amuſe him - 
felf, or to. ſatisfy Lady Jane that 
they were not loſt, it was no way 
dy Jane + received 
them, but obſerving they were not 
originals, ſhe laid them by: ſo 


eonſcious was ſhe-of her o, in⸗ 


nocence, that ſhe : did not uſe them, 


nor ever would they have made 


their appearance, had it not been 


for the conduct of Andrew Stewart, 
any perſon within theſe walls cer- 


who, upon getting an order to 


ſearch - Lady Jane's repoſitories, 
found out theſe letters, produced 
them in court to. dir John, when 


under all the miſerable; circum» 
ſtances of a man groaning underi4 
load of years, io firmities, andthe 


acuteſt pains ... ss nts 
The evidence of 'Godfroiz Rhe 
laadlordiofthe hotel de Chalone 
in the rüergt. Martin, is) captrar 
dictor and inconſi tent. his bons 
being every way defective anch ex= 
ronrous nor dots Andre Stewzrt 
appear inna favourableolight (in 
this particular. When firſt he cane 
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to Godftoi's houſe, both the man 
and his wife were ignorant of the 
matter ; heither the one nor the 
other recoſlected Lady Jane Doug- 
Jas, or her huſband, till Andrew 
Stewart, deſiring a ſight of the 


Livre d' Inſpecteur, he ſound two 
articles, one of them Mir. Fluratl 
Eſcoſſois et ſa famille ſon entie, 8 


Juliet, 1748; and this he poſitive- 
ly affirms, with oaths and impre- 


cations, to be the hand-writing of | uſe 


Sir Johh Stewart, with which he 
pretended to be thoroughly ac · 
quainted z but he was obliged to 
retract, When other poſtages were 
found to be of the ſame hand- writ- 
ing: this poſtage was found to be 
poſterior to one written on the 


12th, and the landlady of the 
houſe declared that ſhe herfeif had 


marked it down. He had fifteen 
oms and ten cloſets, which they 
pretended always to be full, and 
yet in their books it does not ap- 
pear that there were above three 

erſons in them during; cdlonel 

ewart's pretended abode; and 
what is pretty ſtrange, they had 
many women lodgers during that 
year, and yet they depoſe, they re- 
member none but this lady, whom 
Andrew Stewart would have: to be 
Lady Jane Douglas. They even 
differ with reſpect. to the names of 
their ſervants ; the counſel at the 
bar have. acknowledged the inac- 
curaey of the books, owing;to the 


avocations-of the man-elſewhere, 


and to the -inadvertancy of his 
ſpouſe, continually hurried by a 
multiplicity of bafineſy. Beſides 
2 poltage in a book, ſuch as the 


Livre d laſpefteur, which, like 2 


waſte- book, contains things juſt 
as they occur ;, or the Livre de De- 
penſe, to which the articles of the 
tarmer are transferred, bear no man- 


| after. 


| ner of convineing proof, that the 


| perſons mentioned in theſe ſtaid at | 


| ſuch and ſuch places, it being a 
cuſtomary thing to mark down. the 
name of the perſon the moment be 
takes the lodging; and it is noto- 
rious that many perſons have paid 
' a week's, nay, a month's lodging, 
without ſleeping a niaht in it; and 
this is no more than equity, ſince 
the ſame was reſerved for their 


But here, my Lords, the purſu- 
ers in this affair have deſtroyed: 
their own cauſe: they have brought 


a ſort of proof that Lady Jane 


Douglas was at Michell's houſe, 
called the Petit hotel d' Anjou, in 
the rüe Serpente, Fauxbourg St. 
Germain; and this, at the very time 
when they would prove her to have 
| been at the houſe of Godſroi, of 
, whom ſo. much has been ſaid and 
heard. Michelle and Godfrei dit- 

agree in everything, except in the 
irregularity of their books ; and 
indeed it is hard to ſay which of 
the two excels moſt in that parti- 
cular; but not to inſiſt on the irre · 
gularities, it is proved to be the 


practice in Paris, and of Michelle 


in particular, to write the peo- 


ple's names in theſe police-books 


as entered on the day the roown 
was hired, though the pe ſon 
does not enter for ſome days 
N inſiſt on theſe; things, my 
lords, is tedious ; and yet the in- 
portance ot the caſe requires it. 


One Madam Blainville ſwears, 


that on one of thedaysbetwixr the. 
' 8th and 13thot July, ſhe accom- 


take a view. of Verſailles, and at. 
| another time to fee the palace de 
Vendome; but tnis-witnefs ie, in 


every reſpect, contradicted by a 
1 | multiplicity. 


panied Lady Jane in a coach to 


multipl 
every 
to be 
Fitſt, 


Hewit. 
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multiplicity of evidence; and in] Andrew Stewart; ſo when put to 


every view her teſtimony appears 
to be abſurd and prepoſterous: 
Fitſt, ſue is contradicted by Mrs; 
Hewit, whole depoſition bars 
great weight with me, as alſo by 
other witneſſes ; for firſt, the, Blain- 
ville, ſays, that Sir John and his 
family were eight days in Michell's 
before the child was brought to 
the houſe; whereas Mic hell's fami- 
ly all (wear, that he was brought the 
next day. : Secondly ſhe fays; that 
the child was given to:the nurſe, 
La Favre, the very night of her 
arrival ; that ſhe ſaw her carry him 
home with ber, and that Lady 
Jane viſited him in the nurſe's 
houſe. ;. whereas, on the contrary 
it is proved, that Favre remain- 
ed four days at the hotel, during: 


which, period Lady Jane went no 


where abroad. I hirdly, ſhe de- 
poſes, that no perſon viſited Sir 
John and Lady Jane during their 
itay at Michell's ; whereas, by the 
oath of madam Favre, a gentleman 
viſited him chere. But be that as 
it may, Lady Jane was delivered on 
the loth of july ;; and Blainville 
does not ſay the went to Verſailles: 
till the 27pth.;-and it is no new 
thing for a lady, howeverdelcate, 
ſo long after delivery, to go ſo far” 
in a Country where the weather 
and roads are ſo remarkably fine, 
and the carriages every way eafy 
and convenient Rae RES 
All theſe objections to the reali- 
ty of the appeilant being the ſon of 
Lady Jane, are imaginary, anch hi- 
therto have been refuted, to the 


honour af the innocent, and the 


more firmly eſtabliming hin in 
the. poſſeſſion of his birth-ight. 
1 bey only tend to render het. vi- 
tues more brilliant and iiluſtr tous: 
tor as the allegations nevet exiſted 
in fact, but in the imagination of 


the trial, they: muſt neceſſatily fall'i.-.- 
to the ground. Tbus he has aſſert», - 
ed, that colonel Stewart received 
350 l. from the earl of Morton sn 
banker, ſome days before Lad 
Jane's lying ia; and from thence 
would infer, that hes delivery in 
madam Brun's; an obſcure houſa, 
was only to carty on the impoſ - 
ture: but now it appeats that this 
money was not received till r-: 
teen days after. Ho] unfortu- 
nate for the duke of Hamilton to 
be under the direction of ſuch a 
man }- one, ho has involved him 
in ſuch an immenſity of expences, 
ahd this » examining. a multitude 
of u itne ſſes upon articles really to»: - 
reign to the cauſe, wbich indeed. --. 
is not the duke of Hamilton's; it is 
the cauſe of Andrew Stewart, Who 
has acted fo ſtrange a part, as well 
deſerved the obſervationmade at the 
bat, with great propriety, Thatif 
ever I was to be concerned in any 
buſineſs with him. I ſhould loox 
upon him with a jealous eye.“. 1 
ſhall not follow: the noble Lord who-- ... 
ſpoke laft, through the various de- 
ſcriptions he has given us of mid- 
wifty. His obfervations. may be 
juſt; but they cannot, affect the: - 
character. of Lady Jane Douglas, or 
the cauſe of the a ppellant her ſon.. 
he queſtion before us is ſhort 2 ls 
the appellant the ſon of Lady jane 
Douglas, or not? If there. be any. 
lords within theſe walls ho do nx 
believe in à future ſtate, theſe max 
0 to death with the declarations. 
that they believe he is not. Fo .. 
patt, | am for ſuſtaining the poi - 
tive proof, which Itünd weakened; | 
by'norhing brought again6, ic nd. 
in this mind 1 la my hand ups 
my breaſt, and detla:e,. that in m 


10 


foul and conſcience I believe che. 


appellant to be her ſon, 
| The 


= 
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+ bes fro -d. 
Moft ow cher tte dender 
us is the greateſt and moſt im- 
Sn that occurs to me: ĩt is no 
teſs than an attack upon the vir- 
tue and honour of a hdy ' of the | 
firſt quality, we order to difpoſſeſs 
a young man of an eminent for- 
tune, reduce him to beggary, ſtrip 
him of his birth-right, declare him 
an alien, and à foundling. I 
have ſlept and waked upon the 
fabje&; conſidered ĩt upon my pil- 
low, to the loſing of my natural 
reſt; and with all the judgment I 
was capable; have conſidered the 
various articles that make vp this 
long and voluminous cauſe, upon 
which Fam now to give my N 
nion before your lordſhips. | 
A 4pprebend, that in the matter 
before us three things are to be 
eonſidered: The ſituation of lady 
Jane before her delivery, at her 
defivety, and after it was over: to 


20 


with great propriety. It is proved: | 
beyond a p nit of Soubt, 
that He became pregnant in Oc- | 
tober 1747, ar the nge of forty- 
fine years, a thing far from being 
uncbmmon, as is atteſted by phy- 
ficians of the firſt rank, and con- 
firmed: by daily 3 and 
that in he month of: July.ſhe was 
delivered of tin 
died; the other is: il alive; He: 
has been preſented to the'world by | 
Sir John — und lady Jene: 
Douglas, as their ſan.3 not can he 
be Wfeſled flom che hands of his 
parents,” utileſs ſome other :hadzia 
thvir fe- time claimed? him: uz 


ibleway. 


— 


500 


all which the chancellor has ſpoken | 


tet child in War _ Joy 
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. This action, my lords did dot 


; lie «gain(t the' appellant as an- im- 
poſior 3 for an impbſtor, in the 


45. fon of the law ig a perſon wh 


| wilfelly and knowingly-ptetends 
to be a different one from What he 
really is, in order to defraud an- 
therſ and to impoſe vmler a Hit. 
ous name upon the pubtic. If any be 
an im̃poſtor it muſt have been lady 
Jane, v hom they ought td have 
proſecuted in hos lite - time, and: 
not at the diſtance of nine years 
after her death: the method of 
diſcovering an impoſtor is to bfing 
his accomplice to the court before 
which the impoſtor was arraigned; 
and if, after a fait trial, the accuſ- 
ed perſon be found guilty, let bin; 
take the conſequences! thereof: 
but this the reſpondents have neg· 
lected. The appellant has been for 
| five years four months and twelve 
days, the acknowledged ſon of 
Lady Jane Douglas ; and for thir- 
teen years and two months the ſon 
of dir Jahn Stewart, before any at- 
| tempt was made to rob him of his 
enn his birth- right, and his all. 
As the lord chancellor has anti- 
cipated much of what E intended 
to ſpeak upon this ſubject, ſo l 
ſhall only touch on the ſituation 
and character of the deceaſed, 
whom I remember, in the year 
1750, to have been in the moſt de- 
| plorable circumſtances. She came to 


deſtitute condition, and yet 
her niodeſty would not! ſuffer her 

to complain. The noble woman 
was every way viſible, even under 
| all the preſſure of want and pover- 
ty Her viſage and appearance 


cc—̃. “*nſtructed 


me (being ſolicitor- general) in a 
ohe of whom: |; very 


were more powerful advocates than 
het volce; and yet I was afraid to 
OT relief, for fear of being 


eonſtryQAg 
nity. In 
twice to 
her real 
which ne 
to Mr. M. 

him of 
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and of b 
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king; ck 
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he ſeconged the ſolicitation of his 


the deepeſt ſenſe of the grandeur 
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conſtryQed to proffet her an indig- I in the year 171 5» when his couſin 
nity. In this mannet ſhe: came | the earl of Forfar died Ne an. h 


twice to my houſe, before I knew. ro in defence of the gayeromept; 


her real neceſſities. 3 ts: *retjeve and that his grace had, in the year 


which-now was my aim. I iſpoke || 1745, treated the rebels and thes 


to Mt. elham in her favour 3 told leader with contempt and.ricicule; 


of 


him offher ſituation - with, regard and indeed his majeſty, from, N 


— 6 4 


to he brother the duke of Dou 


las wonted magnaniwity, ſpoke, N 


and of ber preſent ſtraits and dif- thing of her huſband; but treaty 
fcultiet d Mr. Pelham, without ed her with. all the reſpeRt. 1300 


delay, laid the matter befor e the 
king ; the duke of Newcaſtle, then 
being at Hanover was wrote to; 


brother. His majeſty immediate- 
ly ganted her 300 f. per annum 
out of his privy-purſe ; and Mr. 
Pelham Was ſo generous as to order 
150 l, of the money to be inſtant- 
ly paid. I-can_ aſſure your lord- 


ips, that. l never did trouble his | 


mo jeſſy for any other. Lady Jane 
Douglas was the firſt and the laſt 
who;ever:, had a penſion by my 
means. At that time looked up- 
on het to be a lady of the ſtricteſt 
honour end integrity, and to have 


of the family from whence ſhe was 
ſprung ; a family conſpicuouſly 
great in Scotland for a thouſand 
years. paſt za family whoſe-nume- 
10us- branches have ſpread over 
Europe: they have frequently in- 


termorried with the blood- royal; 


and ſhe herſelf was deſcended from 
Henry VII. I took care that his 
late majeſty: ſhould be made ) ac- 
quainted with her family and 
name, to the intent that, though 
ſhe was martied to colonel Stewart, 
a diſſipated and licentious man, 


and-who had been in the rebellion; | 


171 535 yet 0 & would. 'pais; it Over, 
as ſhe was of a race whu had al 
ways been eihinently loyal / her 
brother having charged as a volun- 


a noblewoman of the firſt rank and 
quality; one who. carried all- the 
appearance of à perion habitu- 
ated to . devotion ;... and. for 1 
| number of years trained up in the 
| ſchool of adverſity and diſappoint- 
Is it impoſſible, wy lords, to ima» 
gine that a woman of ſuch a fami- 
ly, of ſueh high hondut, and 
who had a real ſenſe of her owe 
dignity, could be th baſe as to im- 
poſe talſe children upon the world: ?. 
Would ſhe have owned them on 
every occaſion? Was ever. mo- 
ther more affected for the death 
of a child, than ſhe was for that 
of Sholto, che younger of hes 
ſons b. , Will you, ſaid ſhe, in: 
dulge me to ſpeak of my ſon 
And cried. out. with great vehe- 
mency, “ O Sholte ! Sholto l παÜ ·² 
ſon. Sholto !) —And. after ſpeaking, 
of. his death, ſhe. faid, “ She 
was alive. Wpbat, ſaid ſhe, would 
the enemies of, me and my chil- 
dren ſay, if they ſaw meg lying ia 
the duſt of death upon aceount ef 
: the death of my ſen Shoſjts ?. 
Would they have any - ſtronger 
proof of their, being my children 
than my dying for them ? She 
ſtill inſiited that the ſhock which 


} ſhe received by the death of 


Sholto. and other griets ſhe had 
met with, ete ſo ſevere upon Her, 


teer aut the head of the cavalry 


| that ſhe was perfectly Wee 
| e 
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ſicered herſelt as a dying woman, 
and one who was ſoon to appear in 
the preſence of Almighty God, 
andi to whom ſhe muſt anſwer. She 
declared that the children Archie 
and Sholto were born of her body; 
and that there was one bleſſing of 
which her enemies could not de- 
prive her, which: was her inno- 
cencv, and that ſhe could pray to 
Almighty God for the life of her 
other ſon; that ſhe was not afraid 
for him, for that God Almighty 
would take care of him! And what 
is remarkable, the witneſs Mary 
Macrabie obſerved, that the grief 
far the loſs of the child grew upon 
ber. Would ſhe, oy lords, have 
bleſſed her ſurviving child on her 
death-bed? Would ſhe have died 
with a lie in her mouth, and per- 
Jury in her right-hand i Charity, 
that thinketh no evil, will not ſuf- 
fer me for a moment to harbour an 
Opinion ſo cruel and prepoſterous : 
or can we ſuppoſe, that two peo- 


ple, who had not wherewith to ſup- 


port themſelves, would be ſolici- 
tous, and ſhew all the tenderneſs. of 
parents. towards. the children of 
creatures, who, forgetting the firit 
principles of inftin&_ and humani- 
ty, had ſold their children to peo- 
ple whom they did not fo much as 
know by their names., The act of 
Joſeph's biethten in ſelling him is 
repte ſented as wicked and unna- 
tural, but indeed the crime, of 
madam Mignon and of ., madam 
Santy, is ſtill more black and at- 
trocious! — To carry this a little 
further, ſuppoſe Lady Jaue Doug: 


las had acted this out of a princi- 


ple of revenge towards. the family 
of Hamilton, yet Sir John Stewart, 
hed no occaſion to do ſo; much leſs 


continue the vinditive farce after 


JUDICIAL: 
ſue would never recover, but con- 


ARTICLES: 
her death, eſpecially when married 
to another ſpouſe... And here-we 


may. ſee Sir John as much a parent 
to the appellant as Lady Jane; he 
was every way fond of bim; it is 
in evidence; I know it to be true: 
my ſiſter and I have been frequent- 
ly at Mr. Murray's with them, and 
were always delighted with the 
care we obſerved. No mortal har- 


bouted any thoughts of their being 


falſe children at that time. I mean 
in 1750 and 1751. Every perſon 
looked upon them as the children 
of Lady jane Douglas and of co- 
lonel Stewart. The counteſs of 
Eglington, lord Lindores, and ma- 
ny others, have, upon oath, de- 
clared the ſame thing. 


No ſooner does the coloner hear 
of the alpetſions raiſed at Douglas - 


| caſtle, and of Mr. Archibald Stew- 


art's ſwearing that count Douglas, 
a French nobleman, had informed 
the duke of Douglas that they had 
been bought out of an hoſpital, 
than he returned an anſwer to Mr. 
Loch, who gave. the intelligence 
in a letter to Mrs... Hewit, and 
wrote to him in all the terms of 2 
man of ſpirit, cordially intereſted 
in the welfare and happineſs of his 


ſon; but he and Lady Jane beg- 


ged the, favour of cheyalier Doug- 
las, a French gentleman and oft 
cer, then at London, to acquaint 
his couſin the count with what was 
ſaid of him. This the chevalier 
undertook, and fulblled with the 
fidelity of a man of honour ; and 
the count, in conſequence of the 
application, wrote a letter not only 


ta Lady Jane, but to her brother 


the duke, in all the language of 
politeneſs and humanity, ditown- 
ing what was ſaid of him. 

But, my lords, tie duke of 


Douglas himſelf was fully fa- 


tisfied 


tisfied of 


real ſon 0 
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tisfied of the appellant's being the 


reaF ſon of his ſiſter Lady Jane; 
for on beginning to be known af- 
ter his marriage, and to tęliſi che 
pleaſures of ſocial life, he became 
very inquiſitive © about the ſtze, 
ſhape, and complexion of the ap- 
pellant, and if he appeared to be 
a ſmart boy.” He employed Sir 
William Douglas, and others 1n 
whom he could confide, to enquire 
of Mrs. Hewit, Lady Jane's com- 
panion, and of Eupbemia Ca 
and Iſabella Walker, the two 
maid ſervants who had lived with 
them when abroad, and obſerved 
their conduct in the moſt un- 
guarded moments, concerning the 
birth of the children; he even 
ſearched" into the characters of 
theſe, and it appears from the de- 
ſitions of clergymen and gentle- 
men of the firſt rank in that coun- 
try, that they were women wor- 
thy to be believed. He even went 
in perſon” to viit Mrs. Hewit, 
converſed with her in the preſence: 
of his gentleman, Mr. Greenſheills, 
concerning his ſiſter's delivery; and 
the accounts given by theſe,” like 
the radii of a circle, all pointing 
toward one and the ſame centre, 
confirming the reality of Lady Jane 
being the mother of the young gen- 


tleman, he was fatisfied, acknow- 


ledged him for his nephew, and left 
him his heir. | e 

If the Duke of Douglas, after ſo 
ſerious an enquiry, was convinced, 
why ſhould not we? It is true, his 


grace has ſometimes expreſſed him 
ſelf warmly againſt the ſurname of 
Hamilton, even in Lady Jane's life - 


time, but never ſo warinly as to 
prefer a ſuppoſitious child to the 


duke of that, name; for he on- 
ly declares, that if he thought 


8 WH 
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would never ſettle his eſtate on the 
family of Hamilton; nor did be, 
till after .deteRting the fraud; 


the children were Lady Jane's, he 


and conſpiracies that had been ſo 
long and ſo induſtriouſſy carried 
on againſt his ſiſter and himſelf, 
make any altera tion in his firſt ſet- 
nenen 0 J 5 

After the duke's death, the 


appellaat was ſetyed heir to his: 


uncle, according to the form pte - 
ſcribed by the law of Scotland. 
upon an uncontroverted evidence 
of his being the ſon of Lady Jane 
Douglas, takes poſſeſſian of the ei- 
tate, and is virtually acknowledged 
heir by the ear} of Selkirk, and by 


the Duke of Hamilton's guardiang? 
themſelves; ſor theſe enter actions 
before the court of Seſſion, declar- 


ing their right to certain parts of the” 


.eftates, upon ſome antient claims 
which the judges there declared to 


be groundleſs ; but in the whole 
action there was not the leaſt inti- 
mation that Mr. Douglas was not 
the ſon of Lady Jane. * 81 


Lis needleſs to trouble * your” 


lordſhips with the conduct of the 


reſpondent's guardians at Paris, 


and elſewhere upon the continent. 
Nothing has been diſcovered that 
could throw the leaſt blemiſh upon 
the honour of Lady Jane Douglas, 


or colonel Stewart: they have, 


indeed, proved her ſtraits there, 
and his. 1nprifonment- here 3 but 


both theſe circumſtances carry a 


further confirmation - that the ap- 
pellant is their ſon; for in every 


letter that paſſed between them, 
the children ate named with aa ten- 
derneſs ſcarce to be believed: 
whereas, bad: they been counter - 
feits, as pretended; they would have 


been apt to upbraid one another for 


an act ſo manifeſtly tending'ro in- 


volve them in their {ufferings. 
| Suppoſe, 
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ſaid oft Sanry, 
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lieve with great truth, that a 
tleman, ſhocked at the aſſertion, 
hat: wrote to the council, that the 
influence ariſing from ſo falſe a 
ſuggeſtion might be prevented. 1 
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4 — the 
pretended mother Mr. Don- 
dier Thad hos ws ee ſame things 
Eddy preſence, as the has 
— de — From her 
evide 
never: — Lady ane g by her 
word both in privnte and pub· 


my lor ds; that Mignon, © 7 | 


lite ſhe ſeems to deſerye no man- 


netof credit 3. the. oarh-of - Mr. 
{ witneſs; has 
ſefeads: The ing might be 


ſpouſr, whoſe child's ruptute we 
were earneſtly deſired to keep in- 


view, to prove him to have been 


thy identical Sholto, the younger 
of the twins 3 and now evidence is 
offered that the child Sholto had 
no rupture, but was as ſound as 
aa wirhin theſe walls. Vour 
lordfhips have been told, and I be- 


always rejoice to hear truth, which 


is the ornament of criticiſm, and 


me poliſhed gem that decorates a 
bat. 


The ſcrutiny i in . Gill; 
ed by an action in Scotland, pro- 


ducec two things never iatended - 


by them; it brought forth a ſtrik- 
ing acknowledgment of the ap- 
pellant, by his father, Sir John 
Stewart, as is manifeſt from the 
bond i'of proviſion, read at your 


lordſhips bar. Sit John openly ac- 
knowledged him, before — court 


of Seſſion, in the. mid of a croud- 
ed multitude, and when labouring 
under a load of anguiſh and pain; 

nay; When by himſelf, he ſolemnly 


eee before God. in the pre- 


2 Is; 


kppeart that >the had 


-the' rope dancers 


whom the | 


ſencerof a2. Juſtice of Pente, and 
twoorlergyinen; that the 
leman was” his ſon. It like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed the character of la- 
ch Jane z 9 for on ezamining the. 
proof obtained through the vigi- 
Nee of the Ducheſs of Douglas; 
Lady Jane's reputation is unſullied 
and great; all who had the hondur 
of being known to er, declared, 
that her behaviour attracted univer- 
ſal eſteem, and madam Marie Sd- 
phi Galliſen, a maiden lady, with 
d ſeveral months, 
depoſes, that Lady Jane was 
very amiable, and gentle as an ans: 
gel.“ It is further prpved, that 
the elder child, the appeliant, was 
the exact picture of his father; 
and the child Sholto a&like Lady 
pow: as ever ch Was: nn 
ther. c 185 8 4 2105 
I have 8 — — Abe 
neſs as an argument of 4 child: 


gen- being the ſon of à patent; und the 


rather as the diſtinctlon Between 
individuals in the human ſpecies, is 
more diſcernible than in other ani- 
mals: a man may ſurvey ten thou- 


ſand people before he ſees two faces 


perk ly alike; and in an;army of | 


an hundred ĩhouſaud mere very one 


may be known from another. If 


there ſhould be a Jikenefs:of fex- 


tures, there may be diſciiminaney 


of voice, à diffetence in the geſ- 
ture, the ſmile, and varicus other 
things; whereas a family likeneſs 
tuns generally through all theſe, 
for in every thing there is a re- 
ſemblance, as of featutes; ſe, at- 
titude, and action; and here tis a 
queſtion, whether the à pellant 
moſt reſembled his father 


witneſſes have — tb Mir. Dou- 
glas being of the ſame form „and 


make 


John, 
or the younger, Sholto; reſembled 
his mother Lady Jane? Manx 


make of b 
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* of body as his father; be has 
been knoyn to he the ſon of colo- 
nel; Stewart, by perſons who had 
never ſeen him befote; and is ſo 
like histelder brother, the preſent 
Sit John Stewart, that, eicept by 
their a it would be hard r 
tingu the one ftom the otlier- 

2 Sir John Stewatt the. moſt. 
artleſs 0 mankind, waz actor in 
the enlerstnent of Mignon and 
Santy's children, he did in a few 
days what the acuteſt genius could 
not aecompliſh for years. He found 
tro children; the one, the finiſhed 

model of : hiviſelf ; and the other, 
the exact picture in miniature of 
Lady Jane. It ſeems nature had 
implanted in the children what is 
not in the parents: for it appears 
in proof, that in ſe, complexion, 
ſtature, attitude, colour of the 
hair and eyes, nay, and in every 
other thing, Mignon and his wife, 
danry and his ſpouſe, were ore 
cla; different from, and unlike 
to Sit John Stewart and Lady Jane 
Dauglas. 

The 9 $ cauſe has been. 
well ſupported by the i ingenuity. of 
ts managers, and great ſtreſũ has 
been laid upon the not finding out 
the houfe where madam la Brun 
lived, and where the delivery was 
effected ; but this is no way ſtrik⸗ 
ing. if we conſider that houſes are 
frequently pulled down toi make 


way fer ſtteets, and houſes are 


built upon the ground where ſtreets 
run: before: of this thete ate daily 


examples in this metropolis. How-| 


erer, we need: enter ĩnto no argu» 
ment of this kind, as there is a Po- 
ltive: | evidence before: us; /:nvt:is; 


 it:-poffible; to:credit the-witnefſes;: 


ſome of them of a:ſacredchuraſier;;! 
when they ſpeak of Lady: Jane's: 


2% Rf 


One? * we: * 


1515 
her to hate been a woman of ſyels 
abandoned principles, as to maker: 
a mock of feligion, a jeſt of the 
ſacraments à ſcoff of the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths, and ruſh with a lie in- 
her moufb, and perjury. in ber 
right-hand; into the preſence of the 
Judge of all- who at ance ſees then 
* heart af man, and —_ whole 
erniag eye no ECrecy' can 
ſcreen, before whom neither craft: 
nor artifice can avail, nor yet the. 


ne and wit: of lawyeta can 
leſſen ot exculpate; on all which: 
accounts, I am fot finding the ap- 


pellant to be the fon 99 0 _ 1 5 
ne „ Ban * Dο 
— ;, 5 D 
It is $a that. during 
this ſpeech, his lordſhip (probably: 
through the agitation of his ſpiꝰo 
rits) fainted away: however; oa 
ſoon recovered and:went throu 


that part: left unfiniſhed: by Ae 


accident, with uncommon forcibi- 
lity and power. And fo fatisfacs:: 
tory and canclufive- were the ar- 
guments ſuggeſted in the above ce- 
lebrated ſpeeches, that when the 
queſtion was put, there ſeemed: but: 
one voice in the whole aſſembly: ::; Xc 
notwithſtanding; which, 36:wasmet:: 
unanimous, as 57517 by the fol=c 
lowing Pero N 3! YE 4 
T W Beef. en the Deed fear 
- Cauſe, Die Line. 27 anne 


17690: 10 zusmg bene Sal 

; 78 112 251271 217 is 77 $4190 
Diſſentient 28 11 „ 

i Berauſe: upon the. whole of the 


evidence ãt appears do us:thatcthes] 
App ellant; ad nt proved hinſelf 


to — the ſdn f Lady Jane Deus 


glas, amd coafequently: not: entibo 
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„ gecauſe we are of opinion 


that it is proved, that the Appel- 
lant is net the ſon of Lady Jane 


Douglas.“ 


BEDFORD, . DUNMORE, 
BRISTOL. C. p. s. MILTON. 


— 


SANDWICH, 


It has been aſſerted by good au- 
thority, that, the joy expreſſed on 


the news of this much wiſh'd-for 


event in Scotland, is not to be ex- 


preſſed! The Lord Preſident, who 
Zave e e, on the de- 


ciſion of this affair at Edinburgh, 
was inſulted; and it was with 
great difficulty, that the populace 


were reſtrained from committing 


violence on ſeveral of the members 
of that court.— The eſtate, which 


was the occaſion of this great con- 


teſt, is ſaid to amount to upwards 


of 17,000], a year. 


FF Joe wp Fe — 


Abftra of the Trial of Mr. Ba- 


RETT1, the celebrated Italian, 
 ewhowas indided for the Murder 
f Evan Moka, of the Seſfis 

-  ens-Houſe, in the Old-Baily, on 


Friday the 20th of Od. 1769 
5 225 appeared by the evidence of 


Elizabeth Ward, that on the 
6th of October laſt, between nine 
and ten in the evening, ſhe heard 


a woman (whom ſhe had never 


ſeen before) aſk the priſoner to 
give her a glaſs of wine, and at 
the fame time ſaw her take hold 
of him with her band, in an inde- 
cent manner, on which he went 
on + little, but directly turned 
back. and hit the evidence, who 
was ſtanding by the other woman, 
A violent blow on the face with 
his double fiſt!” the then ſcreamed 
ent, and three young men, whom 


w— 


% «4 A 
ww - _w 


ſhe was not acquainted with. came 
up, and aſked him, How he 
could ſtrike a woman!” and by 
once or twice ſhoving againſt him, 
puſhed him off the pavement, Ba- 
retti then drew a knife, and ran 
| up Panton-itreet, the young men 
following him, crying Murder! 
he has a knife out!“ and the wit- 
neſs believed it was then the de- 
ceaſed was ſtabbed: 

Thomas Patman depofed, that 
he was in company with Morgan 
on the above night, and one Clark; 
that he ſaw the priſoner ftrike a 
woman, whom he did not know, 
on the head, and, on her ſcream- 
ing, Morgan and Clark puſhed the 
evidence in a flight manner againſt 
Baretti, who gave him a blow on 
the left fide, and immediately the 
blood ran down into his ſhoe: He 
cried out he was ſtabbed ; Baretti 
retreated ; Morgan purſued him 
| half way up Panton-ftreet, and 
there Patman ſaw Morgan receive 
a wound from him, and fall. 

The depoſition of John Clarkcor- 
roborated, in moſt reſpects, what 
the laft witneſs had ſworn ; but, 
on his croſs examination, it ap- 
peared that Patman did not know 
he was ſtabbed, till Baretti ran in- 
to Panton-ftreet; and that he 
(Clark) fwore before the coroner 
that Morgan collared Baretti, be- 
| fore he knew Patman wes wound- 
ed, and that one 'of the women 
ſaid, the priſoner ought to bave a 
knock over the head with her 
patten. | | | 
By the evidence of Mr. Law- 
bert, a tallow-chandler in Panton- 
ſtreet, it appeared that Baretti ran 
into a grocer's ſhop, oppoſite his 
houſe; Patman was ffanding at 
the door. with the blood running 


down. his ſhirt, and faid a gentle- 


man 
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man Nee ſtabbed him'; 
on which the witneſs, who was a 


cConfable, "talled to Baretti (who 
Led a kite in one band, with a fl 


ver caſe Ver the blade, which was 


bloody) to furrender, and immer 
diately ſprang upon him, ſeized 


bim by the collar, and ſecured 
sf bas 77 W by 1 
One of the patients in the Mid- 
dleſex-hoſpital, when Morgan was 
there, dee red, that the latter ſaid 
he faw a gentleman afſault a cou- 
without "meaning any offence, to 


their 'afſiſtance, and was ſtabbed. 


by Barettiin two places, who af- 


terwards turned round, and 'ſtab- | 
bed him again, which wound hurt 
bim more than the tio firſt. 1 


Mt. Wyatt, the ſurgeon, de- 


clared, that Morgan received three 


wounds, one of which was in the 
belly, which occaſioned his death. 
That when he was drefling Pat- 
man; on the witneſs's king bow 
the affair Happened, Clark ſaid they 
ſaw 4 Gentleman abuſing à Lady, 
who was an acquaintance of Mor- 
gan's, WHO puſhed Clark againſt 
Fatman, and that Clark puſhed him 
againſt the priſoner ; that neither 
of them ftruck hint; but Ke be- 
lieved the woman dainned him for 
a French Borger, and faid he 
ought to Have his head clove with 


a patten. On Mr. Wyart's aſking | 


Clark, a little after, if the wo- 
man was acquainted with him, he 
ſaid No; and even denied that ſhe 
was an acquaintance of Morgan's, 
though he had declared ſhe was 
but two minutes before. 
Mr. Bartetti, then read the fol- 
lowing paper in his own defence. 

* On Friday, the 6th, I ſpent 
the whole day at home corretting 
my Italian and "Engliſh Dictionary, 


— —-—- —ů — — 
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- which is {Qually reptinting' and 
Working off, and upon another | 
book in four volumes, Which Is tô 


be publiſhed in February next, thd 


has been advertiſed in the ney 87 
papers. I went, a little after 9 


to the club of Royal Academicians 
in Soho, where 1 ſtopped abdut 


half an hour, waiting for my 


friends, and warming myſelf in the 


 club-ioom. Upon no-body's com- 
ing, I went to the Orange coffee- 


houſe, to ſee if a letter was came 
for me, for my letters come there, 
but there was none. I went back 
to go to the club, and going balti- 
ly up the Hay-market, there was 
a woman at a door; they ſay there 
were two, but I took notice of hut 
one, as 1 hope God will fave me: 
there might have been two, though 
I only fü one; that is a fact. 
There was a woman eight or ten 
yards from the corner 3 Panton- 
ſtreet, and ſſe clapped her hands 
with ſuch violence about my pri- 
vate parts, that it gave me grea 
pain. This I inſtantly reſente 
by giving her a blow on the hand 
with a few angry words. The 
woman got up direRtly, raiſed her 


voice, and reg by my pronyn- 
| ciation I was a foreigner, Ihe 0 . 


ed me ſeveral bad names in à mo! 
contumelious ſtrain; among which, 


French Bugger d—— ned French- 
man, and'woman-hater, were the 
moſt audible. I had not quite 
turned the corner, before a man 
made me torn back, by giving me 


# blow with his fil, and aſking 


me how 1 dare firike a woman; 


another -puſhed him againſt" me, 


and puſtied me off the paye- 
ment; then three or four more 
joined them, I wonder I did not 
fall from the high itep' which is 


| TO: | The path way is miich 
RK 


railed 
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. raiſed from the coach - way. A 


gieut number of people ſorround- 
ed me preſently. $ many beating | 
me, and all d ning me on every 
fide, in a moſt frightful- manner, 
Iwas a Frenchman in their opi- 
nion, which made me apprehenſive 


I muſt expect no favour! nor pro- 


tection, but all outrage and blaws. 


There is generally a great puddle 


in the corner of Panton-ſtreet, 
even when the weather is fine; but 


that day it had rained incefſantly, 
which made it very ſlippery. I 


could plainly perceive my aſſailants 
wanted to throw me into the pud- 


dle, where I might be trampled 


on; ſo I cried out Murder! There 
was a ſpace in the circle, from 
whence I ran into Panton ſtreet, 
and endeavoured to get into the 


foot-way. I was in the greateſt 


Horror, leſt I ſhould run againſt 


ſome ſtones, as I have ſuch bad eyes. 
I could not run ſo faſt as my pur- 
. ſuers, ſo that they were upon me, 


continually beating and puſhing 
me. Some of them attempting to 
catch me by the hair-tail : if this 
had. happened, I had been cer- 
tainly a Joſt. man. I cannot ab- 
ſolutely fix the time and place 
where I frft ſtrack. I remember, 
ſomewhere in Panton-ftreet, | gave 
a quick blow, to one who beat off 
my hat with his iſt. When I was 
in Oxendon- ſtreet, fifteen ot ſix- 
teen yards from the Hay - market, 
Iſtopped and faced about. My 


confuſion was great, and ſeeing a 


ſhop open, Iran into it for pro- 


tedion, quite ſpent with fatigue. 


4. am certain ly Eng Yor the man, 
but he owed bis death to his own 
daring impetuoſity. Three men 


came into the ſhop, one of them 


cried to me to ſurrender myſelf io 


him, who was a conſtable, I aſked 
* them if they were honeſt men, and 


friends; they ſaid Ves. I put up 
my knite, deſired them to arteſt me, 
begged they would ſend for a 
coach, and take me to Sir John 
Fielding. I appeal to them how 
I behaved, when I furrendered, 
and how thankful T-was for their 
kind protection. Sir John heard 
what I and the men had to ſay. 
They ſent me into a room below, 
from whence I diſpatched a man 
to the club in Gerrard ſtreet; 
when Sir Joſhua Reynolds and 
other gentlemen came to mne. A 
meſſenger was diſpatched to the 
Middlelex-hoſpital, where the ſaid 
Morgan was carried. A ſurgeon 
came, and took his oath that 
Morgan was in danger. Sir John 
committed me to "Tothill-fields- 
bridewell. T wo gentlemen, as 
well as the conſtable, can witneſs 
to my behaviour when the coach- 
man loſt his way, which forced us 
to alight in the mire and darkneſs, 
in order to find the way to Tot- 
hill-fields-bridewell. I humbly con- 


ceive this will ſhew I had no in- 
tention of eſcaping. That woful 
night I paſſed without reſt, My 
face had been obſerved to be hurt, 
while I was at Sir John Field- 
ing's; and the conſtable was the 
firſt who took notice of a blow I 
had received on my chin. Butwhen 
the heat and fear had ſubſided, I 
found a gteat pain in divers parts 
of my body. Mr. Molini and Mr. 
Low being with me, deſired me to 
let them ſee what was the mattet 
with my back, which I complain- 
ed of. I tripped, and they ſaw 
" ſeveral bruiſes—— This, 4 Lord, 


and Gentlemen of the Jury, is 


the beſt account I can give of my 
unfortunate accident: for what 
is done in two or three minutes, 
in fear and terror, is not to be 


minutely deſcribed; and the * 
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1 Jury are to judge. I hope 
your Lordſhip, and every perſon 
preſent, will think that a man of 


my age, character, and way of life, 
would not ſponta neouſly quit my 
pen to engage in an outrageous 
tumult. 1 hope it will eaſily be 
conceived, that a man almoſt blind 
could not but be ſeized with terror, 
on ſuch a ſudden attack as this. 
[ hope it will be ſeen, that my | 
knife was neither a weapon of of- 
fence or defence; I wear it to 
catve fruit and ſweetmeats,: and 
not to kill my fellow- creatures. 


It is a general cuſtom. in France, 
not to put knives upon the 
ſo that even ladies wear them in 


table, 


their pockets for general uſe. I 
bave continued to wear it after my 


return, becauſe I have found it oc- 


caſionally convenient. Little did 


I think ſuch an event would ever 


have happened. — Let this trial 
turn out as favourable as my inno- 
cence may deſerve, ſtill my re- 
gret will endure, as long as life 

alllaſt.. A man who has lived 


full fifty years, and has ſpent moſt 
of that time in a ſtudious manner, 


I hope will not be ſuppoſed to have 
voluntarily engaged in ſo deſperate 


and Gentlemen, to add one thing 


more. Equally confident. of 7 


own innocence, and Engliſh dif- 


cernment to trace out truth. I did 


reſolve to wave the privilege grant- 


ed to foreigners by the laws of this 
kingdom; nor was my motive a 


compliment to this nation; my 


motive was my life and honour : 


that it ſhould not be thought I te- 
ceived undeſerved favour from a 


jury, part of my own country: I 


choſe to be tried by a jury of this 


country; for if my honout is not 


ſaved, I cannot much wiſh for the 


loſt. 1 1888 


preſervation of my life. I. wi laat 
; for thedetermination;of this awful 


Courtwithebat confidence, Thope, 
which innocence has a right to ob- 
tain. 80 God; bleſs you all! 

Mr. Lambert corroborated Mr. 
Baretti's gocount.of his having. re- 
ceĩued a blow, by ſaying his face 
was {welled; and that his hat Was 


* * : 
— on U 


Mr. Molini faw ſeueral btuiſes 
on -Mr: Barretti's ſhauldet, and on 
his back, and a ſwelling on his 
cheeks the day after; this Tußfe., 
Mr. Low viſited Mr. Baretti in 


Bride well, and ſaw ſix or ſeven 


bruiſes in ſeveral parts of bis body. 


Juſtice Kelynge, Mr. Petrin, and 
Major Alderton depoſed, that they 
had been attacked in a moſt inde- 
cent manner hy abandoned women 
in the Hay-market, who were at- 
tended by bullies. Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnſon, Mt. Fitz- 


herbert, and Mr. Edmund Burke, 


appeared in ſupport of Mr. Ha- 
retti's character, who all ſaid; he 
was a man of great learning, mo- 
deſly, ſobriety, and benevolence. 


Mr. Garrick, Mr. Molini, and the 


Hon. Mr. Beauclerk, corroborated 
their teſtimony, and declared it 


| was uſual for every one who tta- 


velled abroad to carry ſuch.kuives 


as thot which the priſoner unfot- 


tunately made uſe of. 1 
T be Jury acquitted him of muf- 


der, and of manſlaughter, and 


brought in their verdict, Se d- 


8 ©. L 4 7 — I; IP of 


| * 1 n err 
Narrative of the celebrated Catiſe 
| between Mr. Wilts” and ibe 
| Earl of Hattiran, © 49 
As this important cauſe, ſo 
X long depending, bas lately 


been decided, and muſt in its na- 
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ture be highly intereſting to the 
public ; We here preſent our read- 
ers with an authentic narrative of 
the — — to which are add- 
ed the celebrated ſpeeches deliver- 
ed at the trial. * 

* On the fecond of May, 1763, 
Mr. Wilkes was taken up and com- 
mitted Lo? the Tower of London, 
by a general warrant, on ſuſpicion 
of writing the North-Briton, No. 
4 » Where he' remained till the 

xth of the fame month ; he'com- 


menced an action againſt lord Hal- 


Itfax for the fame, on the firſt of 
June following; which ſuit was 
procraſtinated till Mr. Wilkes was 
outla wed in November 1764, when 
the affair dropped. But the out- 
lawry being reverſed on the eighth 
of June 1768, the court of Com- 
mon Pleas was moved on the 
twentieth of the ſame month, that 
Mr. Wilkes might have leave to 
revive his cauſe, which was ac- 
cordingly granted ſoon after; and 


on Friday the tenth of November, 


the trial came on in that court, 
before Sir John Eatdly Wilmot, 
and a ſpecial jury, conſiſting of the 
following gentlemen. 

George Colſon Smith, eſq Poplar. 
Edward Bulkley Batſon, eſq. Hat- 

ton-garden. - LORIE TCA 

David' Walker, eſq. Kenſington. 
Edward Buckley, efq. Eſſex- ſtreet. 


» 


Nicholas Marrifall, eſq. Eaft- | 


eee 
Robert Carey, eſq. Hamſtead 
Robert Hucks, eſq. Great Ruſſel- 
Mr” | 
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Joſiah Holford, efq. Soythampton- 

row. ; $00 N 
John Gould, eſq. Hart- ſtreet. 
Samuel Hartly, eſq. Lincoln's-inn- 

helds. . EYE. 
Henage Robinſon, eſq. Church- 
ſtreet, Hackney. 5 
tales, according to the ſtatute, &c. 
Robert Gibſon, of Red lion-ſtreet, 
; Clerkenwell, Coal-merchant. 


The trial began about nine 
o'clock, when the lords Weymouth 
and Rochford being fupanaed, 
they appeared, but defired to be 
diſpatched as ſoon as poſſible, as 
it was poſt day ; whereupon ſer- 
jeant Glynn aſked them if they 
had the general warrant in their 
poſſeſſion, granted by lord Halli 
tax to ſeize Mr. Wilkes's papers? 
and on their anſwering in the ne- 
gative, the ſerjeant told them that 
was all he wanted to know of 


them, and they retired 

On the examination of Mr. 
Blackmore, (one of his majeſty's 
meſſengers) on behalf of Mr. 
Wilkes, io regard to the ſeizure of 
his papers, he honeſtly confeſſed 
that upon Mr Wilkes's refufing 
him the' key of his bureau, he, 
agreeable to his orders, picked the 


be faunid.- 
Colonel Onflow was aſked if he 


had ever been in poſſeſſion of a let- 
ter from the earls of Egremont 


| 


| plied 


* The letter in gueſtion was an anſwer to the following, and is alſo 
| | ſubj oi ned. | | EEE 


My Lords, 


Griat George Street, May 6, 1763. 


On my return here from W. eftminſter-hall, where I have been diſcharged 
From my commitment to the Tower, under your lordſhip's warrant, 1 ff? 


that 


The following was added as 


lock and ſwept away every paper 


and Hallifax *; to which he re- 


- 
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plied he could not recollect. Ser- 
jeant Glynn then deſired him to 
repeat what he had ſaid In the 
He of C—s, concerning the ſaid 
letter, when the colonel anſwered, 
„No power on earth ſhould make 


him diſcloſe any thing that had 


paſſed in that houſe, without their 
permiſſion.” 8 
On this Setjeant Glynn appeal - 
ed to the judge. whether there 
was any thing improper in the re- 
ueſt; to which the judge replied 


there was not. Colonel Onſlow then 
ſaid, that he might have been poſ- | 


ſeſſed of ſuch letter, but it had to- 
tally eſcaped his memory; he, how- 
ever, recollected having ſeen ſame- 
thing of the kind in print, but did 
not know whether he ever was in 
poſſeſſion of the original. 


The right hon. lord Temple, 
Humphrey Coats, : -eſq:* and Mr. 
Beardmore, wete the, principgl evi- 
dence for the N d b 
lip Carteret Webb, eſq;, late ſoli- 
citor to the Treaſury, and Loyel 
Stanhope, eſq law-clerk, were ex- 
amined in behalf of the defendant. 
The counſel for Mr. Wilkes, were 
Mr. Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Serjeapt 


Leigh; and Mr. Davenport, at- 


torney; Mr. Reynolds under-ſhe- 
riff, —Countel for lord Hallifax, 
the Serjeants Davy, Whitaker, and 
INareh. +. te Word 

In the courſe of the trial, no- 
thing very remarkable happened, 
more than what has been mention- 
ed, except the following ſpeeches, 
which do honour to their authors, 
and are well worthy. notice. 


— — 


that my 7 4 has been robbed, and am informed that the Polen goods are in 


— 


poſſeſſion of ane or both of your lordſhips. I therefore inſiſi that you de 


Ferthwith return them 10 


Your humble ſervant 


= Jobu Wilkes. 


The anſwer in queſtion was as fellows : ; 
Sir, . | Great George-ſtreet,, May 7, 1763. 
In anſwer to your letter of yeſterday, in which you take upon you to 
make uſe of indecent and ſcurrilous expreſſions of your Gavin fl our 
houſe had been robbed, and that the ſtolen goods are in our offeſſon ; 
we acquaint you that your papers were funds in conſequence of the heavy 
charge-brought againſt you, for being the author of an infamous and ſedi- 
tious libel, tending to inflame the minds and alienate the affettion: of the 
people from bis majeſly, and excite them to traiteraus inſurrections againſt 
the goveernment, for which libel, notwithſtanding your diſtharge from the 
Tower, his majeſty has ordered you to be proſecuted by the attorney general. 
We are at a loſs to gueſs what you mean by \tolen goods; but ſuch of 
your papers as do not tend to a proof of guilt ſhall be red; ſuch as are 
neceſſary for that purpoſe it was not our duty to deliver to thaſe, whoſe . 
office it is to collect the Proſecution againſt you. * 
We are your humble ſervants, 


Egremont. 
Paar Rene, 
LS 8 | Mr. 


Pet 
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4 Mr. Ser Jean. V —7 \Sprec b. 1 


"AY it pleaſe your lordſhip. 
Wend you gentlemen of the 
jury, I am counſel for the defend- 
ant, againſt whom Mr. W — 
has brought this action, in order 
to tecover damages for the injury 
he has ſuſtained during an im- 
priſonment for four days, under an 
illegal general warrant. Theſe 
warrants have been declared by 
the moſt ſolemn authority, to be 
contrary to law; my client ſubmits 
himſelf with chearfulneſs and re- 
ſpect to that deciſion which bas 
condemned them. There is ſcarce 
a ſingle perſon in the kingdom, 
who is ignorant of the determina- 
tion of the courts of law in the 
affair of general warrants, nor is 
there the leaſt probability that any 
future miniſter will dare to iſſue 
them. What emolument then can 
the publie receive from this ac - 
tion? With what public- ſpirited 
view does W— demand a pecunia- 
ry indemnification for himſelf? 
Will be confider himſelf as a truſ- 
tee for the public? Does he intend | 
to build a church, or raiſe an altar 
to! Liberty, with the money which 


he expects gou ſhould give him in 
damages. I think I fee reaſon to 

doubt that he acts with ſo diſinter- 
eſted ia view. for the public good, 
ſince my learned brother has told 
you in his opening, and has attempt- 


ed to produce evidence to you, that 


the fine he expects from you will 
be levied, not upon lord H—x's 
private fortune, bur from the pub- 
lic treaſury.. He, who brings this ac- 


champion? Mr. B. another patriot, 
has already ſtood in the gap, and in 


the cauſe of Liberty alteady re- 


ceived 15001. of the public mo- 


ney. So much for the danger to 
which the nation has been ex- 


poſed by the exerciſe of the ge- 


neral warrants. Let us now ex- 
amine the 11 which Mr. W.—s 
in particular 

them: in aſſerting theſe damages 


the jury are to examine as by a 
writ of enquiry, not as an indig- 


nant jury, as iny learned brother 
attempts to direct them. The 


difference ariſing to Mr. W= from 


being taken up by a legal war- 
rant, or by this warrant, is to be 
conſidered, and on that he is to be 
indemnified: what favourable or 
unfavourable events have occur- 


red to Mr. W—s, arifing from his 


own conduct, whether proper or 
improper; it does not become us 
to conſider; as theſe changes of 
fortune can with no propriety be 
attributed to the figning the ge- 
neral warrant, neither can an in- 
demnification with any juſtice be 
demanded of lord H for them. 


— 


Mr. W. — voluntarily withdrew -r 


himſelf into Fance; he was not 
baniſhed by, or in conſequence of, 
this warrant; as my Lord H 
was not the cauſe of bis migra- 
tion from this country, fo neither 
did he take advantage of his ab- 
ſence. We might have brought 
this ſuit to a very ſhort period. 
»e might have demurred to his 
_ outlawry, and have had judgment 
of courſe in our favour. But this 


tion merely for the ſake of the 
public, will take this money from 


advantage his lordſhip diſdained ro 


take. We waited with patiepce till 
the outlawry was reveried; we then 


the earnings of the induftrious | hoped thecauſe would have been 


poor. What imminent danger now 
calls W—s out to be the public 


heard with all poſſible expedition; 
TITS 90 FOE but 
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eſt proof, that the defendant can- 
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but, by the plaintiff's blundering 
in not giving a term's notice after- 
wards, by the rules of this court, 
the cauſe could not be heard. The 
plaintiff never deſired the noble 
peer, my client, to wave his pri- 
vilege, as is the conſtant cuſtom 
in 3 nor did he apply to 
the Houſe of Lords, Who would 
have compelled the defendant to 
have waved his privilege. 

There is now in court the ſtrong- 


not juſtly be charged with procra-. 
ſtinating this trial; you yourſelves, 
gentlemen of the jury, were im- 
pannelled to try this cauſe by the 
under-ſheriff, who is attorney 1n 
the cauſe, and therefore it was 
in his lordſhip's power to take ex- 
ceptions to every one of you; but, 
his lordſhip was far from entertain- 
ing any ſuch deſign: he is happy 
in having fuch diſintereſted judges 
of his behaviour in regard to Mr. 
Ws, of which I ſhall now give 
you a very ſhort account, which J 
ſhall eſtabliſh by incontrovertible 
evidence. | 
When it was thought proper by 
the government to animadvert up- 
on the authors of a political writ- 
ing, and to examine Mr. W—— 
with reſpect to it, Lord H ſent 
a meſſage to Mr. W deſiring to 
ſpeak to him; was that a proof of 
private enmity to Mr. W— ? Up- 
on Mr. W—'s refuſing to comply 
with this meſſage, it was thought 
proper to atreſt him; but the offi- 
cer employed for that purpoſe was 
commanded to treat him with all 
poſſible civility. Before it was 
mentioned to Lord H—that orders 
were given to iſſue a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, Mr. W— was ſeni 
to the Tower. It will appear to 


| firmed by the then lawrofficers of 
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not framed by Lord H— for the 

purpoſe of oppreſſing Mr. W—. It 

ed to the form of it, and refuſed to 
ſign-it,- till he was aſſured that it 
had been the conſtant form hand- 
ed down from almoſt time imme- 
morial; uſed by the favourites of 
the Kaen true friends of the 
conſtitution; apptoved and con- 


the crown... | 1 5308 
It would be an enormous aggra- 
vation of his lordſhip's offence, if 
either the general warranty. or the 
warrant ot Commitment to the 
Tower, had been of his lordſhip's 
coinage, and freſh from the mint; 
but you will find that the latter, 
as well as the former, had paſſed- 
the moſt teſpectable hands. And as 
ſoon as he was informed of the 
unexpected uſe that had been made 
of his warrant to exclude Mr. W—'s: 
friends from ſeeing him, he imme 
diately wrote a general order to 
the lieutenant of the Tower, to ad- 
mit 'every perſon that Mr. W— 
might be willing to ſee. Whatever 
may ſince have occaſioned ſuch a 
change in Mr. W—s ſentiments, 
the conduct of his lordſhip was fo. 
ſatisfactory to Mr. W at that time, 
that ſoon after he was diſcharged 
from confinement, he confeffed that 
Lord H had behaved to him in a 
manner becoming a gentleman; 
and even expreſſed ſome gratitude 
for his lordſhip's civility. That his 
lordſhip, who was not bred 4 
lawyer, nor enquiring judicially 
into the merits of general war- 
rants, ſhould be miſtaken in his 
idea of the propriety of them, 
ought not to appear ſurpriſing to 
you, when you are told that: theſe 
warrants have made their appeat- 


AY 


you that the general warrant was 


ance uncenſured in Weſtnunſter- 
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hall, and that my Lord Chief Juſtice | 


Holt himſelf had taken bail upon 


them. T utterly deny, that the prac- 
tice of office could entirely juſtify 
his lordſhip's conduct; but I am 
perſuaded that it requires very few 
words to convince you to what a 
degree it extenuates the offence. 
What puniſhment you fhall think 
proper to inflict upon his lordſhip, 
by your fine, or rather what da- 
mages to allot Mr, W— for his 
ſuffering, I ſhall not preſume to 
ſuggeſt to you. He charges for 
the damage done to his houſe, 
under the general wgrrant, 40l. 
for breaking open a door, 200l. 
for breaking open bolts, locks, 
and eſcrutores, for damage to his 
library, &c. 300 l. and in ſome 
other ſums, which, upon my calcu- 
lation, comes to fourteen hundred 
and forty pounds; but by his, 
at the end of his declaration, it 
comes to twenty thouſand pounds. 
He has recovered 1000 l. for break- 


ing his houſe from Mr. W—, and 


the jury has, in this caſe, only to 
conſider what real detriment it 
was'to Mr. W— to be impriſoned 
ä 


The following is My.Serfeant G—'s 
Reply to the above Speech. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen of theFury. 


Yo! have heard the argument 
which the counſel for the 
defendant makes uſe of, to lefſen 
the damages which my client has 
laid in his declaration againſt the 


earl of H—; but notwithflanding 


the ingenvity with which the caſe 
has been (tated, I differ entirely, 
both from Mr. Serjeant W—r's 


own eſtimate, and that which he 


has calculated for me. 


nm 


men, it muſt appear to the pub- 


With reſpe& to the meaſure of 
damages, I do not deſire you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, to exert a 
headſtrong blind indignation, but 
I aſſert vengeance on thoſe who 
have injured the laws of your coun- 


try, to be the proper object of your 
indignant ſpirits, and which call on 


you to make the moſt liberal, and 
at the ſame time the moſt conſide- 
rate appreciation of the wrongs 


thoſe laws have ſuſtained. What 


the conſequence might be to Mr. 
Ws, from the natural tendency 
of the meaſures purſued by the 
noble lord, not what damage ac- 
tually did attend them, is highly 
proper and neceſſary for your con- 
ſideration. That theſe effects did 
not follow, Mr. W—s is not in 
the leaſt degree indehted to the 
humanity of the noble defendant, 
any more than he is to his lord- 
ſhip's candour, for the extortion of 


juſtice by the voice of a kingdom. 


It is not for intereft he brings this 
action, but to deter, by no ſmall 
damages, future miniſters from pur- 
ſuing meaſures, which they find 


have led their predeceſſors to ruin; 
and by no ſmall damages are mi- 


niſters to be terrified; and few 
men, in whole revolving ages, can 


be found, who dare oppoſe them- 


{elves to the forces of tyranny, and 


| whoſe ſingle breaſts contained the 


ſpirit of nations. And it is to the 
high, firm, and glorious ſpirits, 
inch as Mr. H— n and Mr. W—s, 
that the inhabitants of this coun- 
try are indebted for their exemp- 
tion from arbitrary taxation of 
their property, and uncertain en- 
joyment of their perſonal liber- 
ty. And ſhould you, in thiscauſe, 
gentlemen, as no doubt you will, 
act with the noble zealof Engliſh- 
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exemplary fine on the miniſter, who 


whether Mr. W—s would build a 


ty ? Yes, he will raiſe an altar to 
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lic, the record muſt he graced with | Herty. But, on the contrary, 1 


it, that a Britiſh jury inflicted an 


daringly deprived the champion 
of his country's freedom, of his 
own liberty. | 
How Mr. W- will think pro- 
per to apply the partial remune- 
ration of his injuries, becomes not 
us to enquire ; but that the no- 
ble peer ſhould ſuffer for his miſ- 
conduct, by a pecuniary mulct, is 
of the higheſt importance to us, 
and due in juſtice to Mr. W—s, 
It has been aſked by my learned 
brother, in his uſual vein of plea- 
ſantry, and to relieve your ries: 
after ſo long and ſerious attention, 


church, or erect an alter to Liber- 


Liberty, in the memory of all 
friends to the conſtitution ; you, 
gentlemen, will have the honour 
of aſſiſting him in the nous 
work, and your names will be in- 
ſcribed upon it. | 

I would not trifle with your 
time ; I would not be ſo infolent 
as to ſuppoſe that a Middleſex 
jury would ſuſpect or imagine that 
it was for bolts, locks, or doors 
broken, that this action was 
brought: that ſuch particulars 
were eſtimated at 200l. others at 

ool. and that the liberty of 

r. W es was to be eſtimated 
at cool The valuation of liber- 
ty is new to the law. The conſti- 
tution of the courts of law fix no 
value upon the liberty of indi- 
viduals, any more than good citi- 
zens can eſtimate, at any price, the 
liberty of the public. 

It has been inſinuated, that Mr. 
Ws bas not purſued with acti- 


vity, thoſe who have been guilty 


am perſuaded, and afhrm, and. 
truſt that you too will be convinc- 
ed, that Mr. W—es took every 
ſtep to accelerate the cauſe, and 
that L—d H—s took every poſſi- 
ble ſtep to retard the cauſe. Af 
ter iſſues upon iſſues accumulated 
upon him for ſmall ſums, my L- d 
H x has been dragged into 
court as a delinquent to 50 ol. 
As long as the record of outlawry 
ſubſiſted, no farther ſtep could be 
taken by Mr. W—es ; that out- 
lawry has been lately reverſed, and 
we have now, after all the una- 
voidable delays of law, aſſiſted by 
the authority of privilege, happily 
brought this delinquent to anſwer. 
to you for his conduct, and to make. 
ſoine ſatisfaction for his injuſtice, 

I am charged with attributing. 
to my L—d H=—x, perſonal malice. 
againſt Mr. W—s, withaut proof. 
The idea the law has annexed to 
malice, is a depraved mind, ex- 
erting itſelf againſt perſons who. 
have really offered no injury, or, 
none adequate to the teſentment 
kindled and burſting out into ac- 
tion againſt them. And the court al- 
ways ſuppoſes that kind of malice 
where no ſufficient cauſe of mal- 
treatment appears, it muſt therefore 
be either malice againſt Ws or de- 
pra ved motivesagainſt the conſtitu- 
tion itſelf, which prompted and im- 
pelled the noble peer to the enormi- 
ties that have been diſcovered and 
demonſtrated to you by the evidence 
equally of defendant and plaintiff. 

Mr. W s arreſted, the 


cuſtody is almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
changed, and he is ſent wit 

amazing expedition to ſtrict and 
cloſe couſinement to the Tower. 
Mr. Web fays, ſuch directions 


of this encroachment upon his li- | 


were given by l-=d E—t in the 
preſence 
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preſence of ld H-—, filent and 
unoppoling, as ſhocked even him: 
from which conduct we muſt in- 
fer, malice; and fuch malice ap- 
pears of all ſizes, in the proce- 
dure of the defendant, as evince his 
aQion to have been entirely under 
the malignant authoricy of that 
ſſion. 

The North-Briton is charged in 
the firſt warrant as treaſonable ; 
afterwards, that ſevere appel- 
lacion was dropped : why then, 
but to warraut and juſtify an in- 


tention to treat Mr. W—es with 


ſeverity, was it ever aſſumed ? 
Their |—s, it ſeems, had followed 


the courſe of precedents ; they had 


previouſly taken the opinions of 
the attorney and ſolicitor-general, 
and how far they could oppreſs 
Mr. W—es was the conſtant ſub- 
jet of their conferences after his 
arreſt. Y | | 
No hardſhip, it is ſaid, was oc- 
caſioned by this warrant ; yet un- 
der this very identical warrant were 
W=—8's papers ſeized, by means of 
which papers, ſo illegally obtain- 
ed, the noble peer and aſſociate 
have perſecuted him even to the 
ruin of his fair hopes and expe<- 


tations in life, of his fortune, and 


at this moment, he is impriſoned 
in conſequence of it. 


it would have become the ſecre- 


tar ies to have ſent jor him, made 
him all the amends in their power, 
and to have diſcharged him from 
his confinement ; but they, artful- 
ly and diſingenuoufly, offered to 
bail him, when they knew he was 
in confmement under an illegal 
warrant. | 


For tear the mean ng, of cloſe 


continement ſhould not be futkci- 


ently underſtood at the Tower, a 


particular verbal explanation was | 


of what they deſired his confine- 
of imprifonment did they direQ ? 


ſtate-priſoner. ; the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of a libel was ordered to the 
confinement of a traitor ; to ſee no 
friends, no relations; io be pre- 
vented from making proof of his 
innocence, for want of advice; 
and when the rigour of his con- 
finement was relaxed, and ſoften - 
ed, as they ſtile it, to be able, to 
communicatenothing in confidence 


every word and action muſt paſs 


the Tower. . 
Such was the confinement to 
which Mr. W— was doomed by 
lord H=—x : but this mode of im- 
priſonment has been exerciſed, we 
are told, ina more tyrannical de- 
gree than Mr. W—s experienced. 
take it for granted, that thoſe 


impriſonment, which have been 
produced in ſuch clouds, are juſt ; 
which may not be warranted by 
the practice of the ſecretary of 
dents were his guides, the noble 
ſuch, he did not ſtart and refuſe 
to follow them. If theſe prece- 
the form new, the offence againit 
thor of the precedent; by which 
conduct he has raiſed and intro- 


duced a ſpirit of examination, 
that will exert. itfelf in cenſuring 


him, becauſe it is plain he * 
e 


% 


ſent by theſe humane ſecretaries, . 
ment ſhould be; and what kind 


Even that of the moſt atrocious 


to his friends, to his lawyers, but 


the obſervation of two officers of 


precedepts of Warrants for cloſe. 


and I do moreover believe, that, 
there is not a ſpecies of tyranny - 
ſtate's office; but if theſe; prece- 
peer had little of the ſpirit of an 
Engliſhman, if, at the ſight of 
dents were unknown to him, arid 


the law was entirely his own, and 
he muſt be conſidered as the au- 
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ed himfelf by rules inconſiſtent 
with the laws of this country; 
and will fligmatize the ſecretary's 
office; ' becauſe we now fee!'it is 
the euſtom df that office to putſue 
methods deſttuctive of every bar- 
tier, which the wifdom of our 


anceſtois interpofed between the 7 
power of the crawn, and the liberty | 


of the people. | 
TFhete rules and cuſtoms the no- 
ble peer hath followed; nor does 
he give any teaſonable hopes, that 
if it were in bis power, he would 
not obſerve the ſame again; he ex- 
preſſes” no compunction, he does 
not confeſs that bi has acted upon 
miſtaken principle. But even if 
he had expreſſed concern for the 
injury he has done, if he had not 
made an offer of indemnification 
at the ſame time, you would not 
have aecepted of ſuch repentance. 
We alf know upon whom the 
expence will tight of indemnifying 
Mr. W—s for the injury he has 
received, from the laws, which' the 
noble peer takes for his rule of con- 


duct; that they are not the laws | 


of this country we all know like- 
wiſe; yet ſuch has been the œco- 
nomy of the treaſury, and fuch 
the obſtinacy of the noble defend- 
ant, that I am firmly convinced, 
that oo, ooo l. would have beer 
gladly expended towards maintain- 
ing them. ene 
But J hope and believe theſe 
things will be enquired into ſhort- 
ly in a proper place; you too, 
gentlemen of the jury, in your 
province in forming a verdid, wil 
provide, that it may be an mftruc- 
tive example to poſterity, by giving 
vindictive damages, which'go hand 
in hand with exemplary juſtice.— 
Thus far the leained- Setjeant; 


and here, we might, with no great 
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improptiety, . cloſe this narrative 
with the mention of the jury's 
verdict; but, we are unwilling to 
omit what will doubtleſs be very 
entertaining” to our readers, viz. a 
ſummary of the evidence, with the 
lord chief juſtice's charge to the 
jury; which was as follows: 


0 


| Gentlemen of the Fury. 


FRUHIS is an action, wherein 
J W.—, eſq. is plaintiff, 
and the right hon. G- M—D=—, 
E— of H—, the defendant. It is 
an action of treſpaſs for falſe im- 
priſonment, brought by the plain- 
tiff; it is in the form of a decla- 
ration, for breaking and entering' 
his dwelling-houſe, and there mak- 
ing a noiſe and ditturbance, break- 
ing open locks, and taking away 
his papers, and likewiſe for falſely 
impriſoning his perſon ſeyeral days 
in the Tower. The ſubſtantial 
part of the claim in this action is 
for ſeizing his papers and perſon 
without a legal authority. Gentle- 
men, to this declaration, the de- 


fendant has pleaded, he is not 


guilty of the fact; and the whole: 
matter to be tried in this action is, 
whether he is guilty or not guilty, 
in order to aſſeſs ſuch damages as 
you ſtall think proper. It has 
been proved, over and over again, 
and there is no manner of doubt, 
chat the impriſonment was liiegs), 
and likewite the ſeizng of the 
plaintiff's papers. It comes now 
{ingly before you to aſſeſs the da- 
mages, which you think the plain- 
tiff ought to recover under all the 
circumſtances. The plaintiff has 


called ſeveral witneſſes to maintain 


his caſe ſet out in his declaration. 


On the part of tie defendant it is 
| admitted, 
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admitted, and fo it moſt certainly 
appears to be to every body that 
ever heard a cauſe, that the warrant 
whereby the plaintiff was 1mpri- 
ſoned, and bis papers ſeized, was 
an illega! warrant; it has un- 
dergone the conſideration of thi: 
court, and likewite of the court of 
King's Bench, and has been deem- 


ed illegal, and very properly ſo, | 


by evei) ju:ige who has teen it, 
therefore it is impoſſible to juitiiy 
it; and there is no preterice or 
foundation far the defendant i- 
this cauſe to make any ſort of 
ſtand againft this action, by way of 
juuification, in the way he has 
done, becauſe it clearly and ma- 
nifeſtly is an illegel warrant, con- 
trary to the common law of the 
land; and if warrants of this kind 
had been reckoned legal, I am 
ſure, as one of the plaintiff's wir- 
nefſ-3 obſerved, it is extiemely 
over for the authority of this 

in Com to interpoſe and provide 
a remedy, becauſe all the private 
_ of a man, as well as his li- 

erty, would be in the power of a 
ſecietary of ſtate, or any of his 
ſervants Ihe law does not make 
any difference between great and 
petty officers ; thank Gcd, they 
are all amcnable to juſtice, and 
the law will reach them, if they 
ſtep over the boundaries the law 
has preſcribed. Gentl-men, it is 
material ior your conſideration, 
that this wa:rant, in the form of 
it, is illegal; yet ſtill it is not a 
warrant of their own original 
framing, it was in coniormity to 
many precedents, in their office, 
from the time of the Revolution. 
About the 3d or 4th of. James II. 
there bad been warrants of the ſame 
fort in the office, which were di- 
rected in the ſame form, and there- | 
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fore the uſe made of this evidence 
is to try to take off a great part of 
the imputation of malice, 'which 
has been attempted to be proved, 
to diſpoſſeſs you of any idea of 
nalignity in the defendant in 
granting it, and to ſhew you that 
he did not do it without prece- 
dent If wrong, it was a prece- 
dented iniftake. With regard to 
the evidence for the defendant, 
there have been a great number of 
warrants read ; the firſt evidence 
they give, is a reference to the 
then attorney and ſolicitor-general, 
and ] will read to you firſt of all 
what the reference ſays, and then 
the anſwer. 

be precedents were read, for- 
ty one in all; about fifty more 
were produced but not read; then 
J— W— was called, Mr. A—, 
and next P= C W—, and L— 
S, eſqrs. The laſt piece of evi- 
dence produced on the part of the 
defendant was to prove, that the 
' plaintiff had obtained a verdict of 
| 1000 |. againſt Mr. W—, for an 


action againſt him for the ſeizuie 


of his papers.] This is the evi- 
. dence laid before you. 
As to the warrant, I have ſaid 
enough concerning the illegality 
of it; it comes then to be rightly. 
| and truly nothing more than this, 


priſoned talſely by an illegal war- 
rant, without a proper authority, 
that he has been kept in cuſtody 
from daturday the 3oth of April ta 
the Friday following, and then 
ſet at liberty by this court; he 
was confined ſeven days before he 
was diſcharged, and he has had 
his papers taken away by force 
likewiſe, by this illegal warrant ; 
and therefore, you are under all 


aſſeſs 


that this gentleman has been im- 


theſe circuniſtances to aſſert and 


aſſeſs 
ought 
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aſſeſs the damages, you think he 
ought to recover for this ſeizure of 
papers and falſe impriſonment.  . 
You all very well know what vaſt 
deference 1 always pay, and ever 
will, to that part of the office of 
a jury which properly belongs to 
them. TI never did, nor ever will, 


properly qualified to balance ſuck 
à cauſe as this. 
There is another thing I ſhall 
mention to you, which is, that no 
' prejudices, of whatſoever kind, 
ſhould influence you ; it is my 
opinion, you all come here as un- 
prejudiced and diſpaſſionate to try 


while I have the honour of exe- | this cauſe as I myſelf do, and there- 


cuting the office of a judge, at- 
tempt to controul or influence the 
minds of a jury, in reſpect to da- 
mages, but ſubmit to them ſuch 
obſervations as occur to me upon 


the evidence, but not by way of 


fore all things ſaid out of doors, all 
papers and pamphlets, and every 
thing either in writing or conver- 
ſation, are always in the adminif- 
ttation of juſtice to be totally laid 
out of the minds of judges and 


controuling them: I dare ſay, I jury; they muſt be blind, deaf, 


have ſaid the ſame an hundred 


and dumb to every thing but the 


| . e Y ; 
times, and as the gentlemen at evidence before them; they muft 


the bar have induſtriouſly avoid- 


ed, upon both ſides, pointing at 
any particular ſum you ſhall give, 
I will as induſtrioufly avoid point- 
ing at it too, and leave it to you 
to judge as you thall think proper. 
In regard to the law, I have al- 
ways been as tenacious of the pro- 
per function of a judge, as I have 
been of the jury. When a queſ- 
tion comes before me upon a 


: point of law, T fhall always take 


an opportunity, when the jury are 
not to interpoſe in it, to explain it 
to them; and with regard to facts, 
I ſhall take them as I take the law: 
that being the caſe, you are to 
tate all the circumſtances of this 
cauſe into your conſideration. There 
is another reaſon why J will ſay 


very little more to you than what is 


my duty, which is, that when a 
ſpecial jury of the ficit cank of peo- 


ple in the country appear to try a 


tact, there is not ſo much necellity 


for a judge to deſcant upon the 


natvre of a cauſe, as there is to an 


diveſt their minds of whatever pu- 
pers may influence them; l ſpeak 
for myſelf; I have not read three 
papers about it, and I never do 
about any thing; I keep my mind 
free from every thing that may 
come before me of that kind: to 
be ſure, there has been, with re= 
gard to the plaintiff, a neceſſity for 
me to read and look into the law; 
with regard to any thing elſe, I ne- 
ver ſuffered myſelf to be biaſſed or 
affected by the reports or reading 
of ſuch papers or pamphlets, as are 
wrote with an endeavour to per- 
vert juttice. Much has been ſaid 
upon both fides, which does not 
particularly apply to this cauſe ; 
in direct terms, it is the evidence, 
and the propriety of what ariſes 
neceſſarily and immediately from 
the evidence, that vou are to form 
| your judgment upon. | 
Now, gentlemen, in the firſt 


place, it appears molt clearly that 
the plaintiff has been taken up un- 
i lawtully, has been impriſoned ſe- 


inferior rank of men, perhaps, not; ven days, has had his papers rifled, 


ſo well acquainted with, nor ſo; examined, and' ſeized, that 


thoſe 
papers 
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rs. have been likewife impro- 
perly and illegally taken notice of; 


and by the letter that bas been 


read to you, it appears that ſuch of 
them ax could not tend to prove 
the charge againſt him would be 


returned, and ſuch as would prove 


him guilty would not; that he has 


bad theſe papers taken from his 
houſe: without the leaſt pretence of 
right whatſoever. As to the de- 
claration, gentlemen, that is no- 


thing in regard to breaking locks 
and doors, and all theſe kind of 


things; they are only formal 


words x the damage upon them is 
nothing ; the damage is for the un- 
lawful impriſoning him, and tak- 
ing his papers without a proper 
authority ; and there has been a 
moſt plain, groſs injury done him, 
and it is plainly and groſly a vio- 


lation of the laws. You are not, 


in aſſerting the damages, to turn 


your eyes upon the broken locks 


and doors, mentioned in the decla- 
ration; the ſpirit of the thing is for 
ſeizing his perſon, and confining 
him . days, and for unlawful- 
ly keeping his papers Another 


fact is proper to be conſidered; 


the manner of doing it: it has been 

oved to you, that, with re- 
gard to ſending him to the Tower, 
and committing him cloſe priſo- 
ner, there has been an order in 


the warrant directing him to be 


kept cloſe priſoner; there has been 
a direction given by Lord E, in 
the defendant's preſence, a verbal 


order, not to admit any body to 
ſee him, which is a thing extreme 
ly unlawful. There is another 


thing mentioned with regard to 
the change of cuſtody: as to that 
I, own: there does not ſeem to me 


to be that difference contended 
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for; it appears that the plaintiff 
was taken up and brought to the 
defendant, and that there was a 
Habeas Corpus applied for, but 
then it was applied for improperly, 
and therefore it cannot be con- 
fidered as evidence before you; I 
do not ſee (but that muſt be for 
your conſideration) that any man- 
ner of oppreſſion from the cbang- 
ing the cuſtody, appears from the 
evidence before us. It does not 
appear that the ſecretary of ſtate 
knew that the Habeas Corpus was 
applied for, before the warrant for 
ſending him to the Tower was pre- 
pared and ſigned. It does not ap- 
pear that they knew it, from any 
thing I can ſee; they beſt know 
whether they did or not. There 
was ſome hurry about it, but I do 
not {ee any thing has been prov- 


ed of any intention to oppreſs 


the plaintiff, becauſe. they did not 
know, at the time they ſigned the 
wartant, that the Habeas Corpus 
was applied fox: there muſt be 


ſome miſtake about that, as it did 


not come to the defendant's know- 
ledge. Lon know very. well J ne- 
ver give myſelf the liberty to en- 


force words, but give them you 
preciſely; you are to conſider the 


evidence, and to judge whether or 
not you think that this cuſtody Was 
changed by the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
with- an intention to injure he 
plaintiff : if ſo, it would be an ag- 
gravation of the illegal treatment. 


As to his being ill-treated, upon 
my oath, I cannot ſay I ſee any ſort 
'of ilt uſage; there does not ſeem 


to be the leaſt ill uſage deſigned 
him; there does not fee to be 
any aggravation ariſing out of this 
matter. Upon the contrary, ac- 
corGiug to one of the witneſſes, the 

7 90 plaintiff 
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plain tiff ſaid thedefendant behaved 


like a nobleman, and he ſhould al- 
ways reſpe& him for it; upon the 
evidence I do not find that change 
of cuſtody was meant as an aggia- 
vation. 78910 5 

Now, gentlemen, with regard to 


the proof before you, as I told you 


before, you are the only proper 
judges; as to the giving thefe or- 
ders, and the conſtruction of them, 
it muſt be obſerved, that as ſoon as 
it was knawyn that his friends were 
not to ſee him, Mr. W — did 
endeavour to rectify it. It appears 
upon evidence, that, from the be- 
ginning of his knowledge of this 
tran faction, he took all the pains 


he could to rectify it, and get the 


verbal orders relaxed, upon which 
he applied to the defendant, and 
Ee ſent word that the plaintiff's 
friends might ſee him; but as to 
the behaviour throughout, it is no- 


thing at all to this cauſe, as they 


had not a proper authority for de- 
taining the plaintiff; therefore the 
point for you to conſider is, whe- 
ther the evidence that has been 
laid before us, on the behalf of the 
defendant, does not, in a great 
meaſure, draw out the ſting of 
this warrant. With reſpect to the 
warrant, if the defendant had in- 
vented this warrant himſelf, if it 
had been the firſt iſſued out of his 
office, it would have been a prodi- 
gious aggravation ; but you ſee 
from the+ evidence, that has been 
laid before you, that there has 
been an illegal courſe of office eſta- 
bliſhed from before the time of 


the- Revolution to this time; that | 


it has been animadverted upon in 
the ſeveral courts of juſtice, and 
theſe kinds of warrants have been 
iſfued; and, therefore, whatſoever 


of, it muſt appear he was a geatle- 
man not acquainted with the law, 
and adopted this ttrang? rule 3 if 
he has erred; he has erred: with all 
the ſecretaries of ſtate: from that 
time. In regard to this, it' has 
been adopted by thoſe: WhO have 
been as great fliends to the laws of 
their country as any man could. 
The ſecretaries of ſtate are! not 
bred to the law, and find in their 
office a courſe of general wairants; 
Surely it would be a moſt unnecef- 
ſary act of injuſtice to conſider, 
and to treat this as an unprece- 
dented act ot oppteſſion; it would 
be unjuſt, becauſe there is a moſt 
eſſential and material difference; 
and you ſee further, that even 
when theſe gentlemea did ſtart at 
the warrant, that the law-officer, 
that is, the ſolicitor of the treaſury, 
there preſen, faid, ** That is the 
courſe of office; it has always been 
granted ſo; we are right in the 
thing; Iwill content to no inno- 
vation.“ Has there been here any 
intention of chis noble lord to ſub» 
vert the liberty of the people : 
From the evidence there does not 
appear to be any ſuch intention. 
You find he applied, from time 
to time, to the lawyers of the 
crown, and referred to them, and 
ſent to them upon every thing that 
happened, tor their direction: and 
the ſecretaries were both very de- 
ſirous of doing right, and aQing 
according to the direction of thole 
that are beit able to adviſe them; 
therefore 1 ſay, that is a material 
part of this cauſe in extenuating, 
or diminiſhing the damages which 
the plaintiff muſt recover ia this 
action. With regard to the words 
clo/ e cofifinement in the Joavuer, it ap- 
pears, that, even for libels, it has 


efrox this gentleman may be guilty 


| been uſual to inſert theſe m_— 
d 
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It clearly does not draw that part 
of the ſting of the cauſe out, be- 
cauſe the ſecretaries put their own 
eonſtruction upon it ; they accom: | 
pany it with verbal orders, that 
they ſhould not admit any body to 
fee the plaintiff. It is a great point 
in this cauſe, and would tend to 
the aggra vation of the damages, if 
it had been really and truly a — 
malicioufly intended, in the fir 
formation of the warrant againſt 
the plaintiff ; then what ariſes has 
been told you at the bar, that the 
law always implies illegality ; but 
as to any perſonal malice, I lee 
none. As to any intention of ſub- 
verting the laws and liberties of 
the people, I ſee none; but the 
proceeding was in courſe of office, 
in the manner found precedented ; 
however, in regard to that part of 
the defence, it is material to ob- 
ſerve, it was illegal; and upon the 
whole you muſt find a verdict for 
the plaintiff, and give him ſuch 
damages as, under all the circum- 
ſtances of this cauſe, you ſhall be 
of opinion he is intitled to; and I 
will go further, you are not to be 
confined to the ſeven days impri- 
ſonment and the ſeizure of papers, 
but you are to give hin liberal da- 
mages. I do not mean when [ ſay 
liberal what the law implies ex- 
ceſſive; exceſſus in jure reprebatur. 
The law always condemns exceſs ; 


ARTTELES:: 


ſon ; the particular circumſtances 
of the caſe are to govern it, and, 
as near as you can, you are to give 
that ſatisfaction and compenſation 


which muſt bear a proper propor- 


tion to the injury that has been re- 
ceived, under all the circumſtances, 
and therefore you will, upon the 
whole, take the matter into conſi- 
dera tion, and find a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and give him ſuch da- 
mages as you think he ought to 
receive for the injury committed, 


After his lordſhip had ſummed 
up the evidence and delivered his 
charge, the jury retitted for, mear 
an hour, Wen ne half werg for 
giving five thouſand, and the, other 
half, three thoufand pounds da- 
mages; whereupon the difference 
was compromiſed, and four thou- 
ſand pounds damages given. 

The damages wee laid for 
20,0001. but it has been aſſerted, 
that it is better for Mr. Wilkes, 
that the jury gave but 4000 l. be- 
cauſe the latter he may cecover, 
bur the former might have been 
thought exceſſive His lordſhip's 
behaviour throughout the whole 
of this important affair, gave ge- 
neral ſatisfaction.— Nothing could 
exceed his lordſhip's impartiality 
in ſumming up the evidence, nor 
was any thing of the kind ever 
pronounced with more propriety 


it muſt be within the rules of rea- 


and ſpirit. 
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In order to render this work as extanſively intelligent and entertaining 
as peſſible, the Editors imagined, an account of the Lo N DON 
THEATRES would be uo hiwelrome offering. 


The reader, will here find, an authentic lift of every performance at 
the diſſerent theatres during 8 courſe F the year, with occaſional 
remarks, i which the beſt authorities have bem conſulted, 
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A ComMepLETE Lisr of every PERFORMANCE at the 
different THEATRES, for the YEAR 1769. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
January 2. 
The HEFUCRA-T EL 
A Comedy. 
By Mr. Bickerſtaff. 
HIS piece is an alteration 
of Colly Cibber's Non-Ju- 
Kok, Which is not much improy- 
ed. Doctor Wolfe, the nor-juring 
prieſt, is here metamorphoſed into 
a methodiſt preacher, under the 
name of Cantwell, This, indeed, 


is a more modern character, and, 


probably, a fitter ſubject for ridi- 
cule; yet we think it falls ſhort 
of Wolfe, in reſpe& to its impor- 
tance. In the piece before us, 


Mr. Bicker/taff has reſtored one 


of Moliere's characters, expunged 
by Cibber, and added a new one 
of his wn, viz. that of Maw- 
Worm, 
Cantwell's. This charaQer ſeems 


rather calculated to amuſe the up- | 


4 


1 poor, deluded diſciple of 


per gallery, than add to the impor- | 


tance of the drama ; and though 
it will ſeldom fail of producing 
laughter, we are apprehenſiye eve- 
ry judicious obſerver will readily 
conſider it as too outrẽ and farcical 
for the dignity of true comedy. 
QUEEN MAB. 
A Pantomime. - 

This entertainment made its 
firſt appearance 1n the year 1750 
under the direction of Mr. mood. 
ward the comedian, and met with 
E encouragement from the pub- 
ic; and ſince that time has been 
frequently revived. Many of the 
ſcenes ate well painted, and ſome 
of the tricks of Harleguin happi- 
ly imagined, at the ſame time 
t hat they are executed with great 
ingenuity; fo that if pantomimes 
have any title to praiſe, this de- 
ſerves its ſhare. On its revival, 
an additional ſcene was introduc- 
ed, viz. a repreſentation of the 


* Cibber's No - Ju Rox was taken from Moliere's TARTUFFE. 
| M 2 
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Maſquerade, given by the King of | 
Denmark to the public at the opera- 


celebrated Cervantes. 


houſe, before he left England. This 


ſcene is a perfect reſemblance of 


the original, conſiderably heigh- 


tened by the introduction of ſeve- 
ral truly whimſical characters; 
amongſt which, the Patagonian 
man and woman, dreſſed as an 
Arcadian ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs, 
are no bad ſpecimens of inge- 
nuity. 
anuary 3. 
2 * 65 1 
A TRracevy. 
By Mr. Dow. 


This is the firſt dramatic work | 
this author “ has preſented to the 


public. In the prologue, we are 


told that Mr. Dow was an officer | 
| By Sir Jobn Vanbrugh, and Mr. C. 


in the ſervice of his country many 
years where the ſcenes of this 


tragedy are laid. On an attentive 


examination of this piece, we 
think it hardly met with encon- 
ragement equal to its merits, It 


' ſeemed not to be ſo generally un- 


derſtood, as ſome other of our mo- 
dern pieces ; and, therefore, ſuf- 


fered the ſcourge of criticiſm. It 


muſt, indeed, be acknowledged to 
have ſome imperfections; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it has many pleaſ- 
ing and intere l ing ſcenes ; the ſen- 
timents elevated, the language ele- 
gant; and, upon the whole, we 
think it a valuable addition to the 
th eatrical liſt. 

The PADLO CK. 

A Comic Opera of Two Ads. 
By Mr. Bickerſtaff. 


This is taken from the novel of 


pO ITS 


the Fealous Huſband, written by the 
The cir- 
cumſtance of the Padlock is here 
introduced, very naturally ; but we 
cannot ſay much in favour of it, 
when ſtripped of its ornaments of 
ſcenery and muſic. The muſic is 
ſaid to be compoſed by Mr. Dibdin ; 
but, we have ſeen an Italian piece 


very ſimilar to this, ſet to muſic 


in Italy; and fancy Mr. Dibdin has 
only altered ſome of the tunes, the 
better to adapt them to the mea- 
ſure and accent of the Engliſh ſongs. 


 Fanuary 4. | 
The PROVOKD HUSBAND : 
or, A JouRNey to Lonpon. 


A Coux px. 


Cibber. 

Notwithſtanding this piece is 
generally known, it may not be 
unentertaining to the reader, if 
we here inſert a few anecdotes re- 
lative to its firſt appearance on the 
ſtage. This comedy was brought 
out in the year 1727, by Mr. Cib- 
ber, whoſe enemies treated it with 


great ſeverity the firſt night. It 


was originally begun by Sir. John 
Vanbrugh, who did not live to 
finiſh it. What he left, was little 
more than thote comic ſcenes, re- 
lative to the Wronghead family. In 
this ſtate Cibber found it, and add- 
ed the ſerious part; which, on the 
firſt night, was thought to be YVan- 


| Srugh's, and under this notion 
highly applauded ; while the other 


part, really Vanbrugb's, was cen- 


228 
Ms oY 
28 


— a. * 


err * r 


* This gentlenan has obliged the world with an elaborate Hiſtory of 
Hindoſtan, lately publiſhed in two volumes in quarto ; alſo, à tranſlation 
of ſome Oriental Tales, from the Perfian of Ix ATL a, of Delhi, in 14990 


eolumes in ſmall acta uss | 


ſured 
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ſured and condemned. This ob- 
liged Cibber to publiſh his part and 
Sir John's ſeparately; by which 
his enemies were convinced, that 
the power of their prejudice againſt 
him had led them to applaud Cib- 
Ber, and cenſure anbrugh, through 
a miſtake; however, this gave 
Cibber an opportunity of triumph- 
ing over his enemies. 

In reſpe@ to the piece, as it 
now ſtands, the frequent repeti- 
tion of it, and the applauſe with 
which it is received, makes it al- 


moſt dangerous to find fault. The 


ſerious part is undoubted}y equal 
to any thing of the kind in our 
language; but it has been re- 
marked with great judgment and 
with great truth, by a very judi- 
cious writer *, that all the 
ſcenes that bring the family of the 


Wrongheads into action, being 


ludicrous and farcical, agree very 
ill with the principal ſcenes, diſ- 
playing ſevere and bitter expoſtu- 
lations between Lord Tewnley and 
his lady.” This is a very juſt re- 
mark; for, though a variety of 
action in comedy may be ſuffered 
with more propriety than in tra- 
gedy; yet, obſervation convinces 

us, that it is very difficult to 
introduce a double plot with any 
degree of ſucceſs; becauſe, the 
under- plot muſt unavoidably deſ- 
troy the eſſence and importance 


of the principal one, if it varies 
greatly from it. Scene lies in 
London. a 
QUEEN MAB. 
With the Maſquerade Scene. 


anuary 5. 
ZINGIS 
And THE Paprocxk. 


January 6. 
The WONDER. 
A Comedy- 
By Mrs. Centlivre. 

This piece made its firſt appear» 
ance in the year 1714. But, as 
it is now repreſented, it has un- 
dergone ſome very material alte- 
rations by Mr Garrick, who has 
rendered it a very pleaſing per- 
formance; towards which his ex- 
eellencies in the part of Don Felix, 
greatly contribute. The plot is 
intricate, yet it is conducted with 
no ſmall degree of art. The prin- 
cipal characters are well darwn, 
and ſupported through the whole 
piece with great judgment; nor, 
is the language fo incorrect and 
unfiniſhed as in ſome of her other 
pieces. The ſcene lies in Liſbon. 

The. DEVIL to PAY: + 

A Ballad Farce of Two Acts. 
| By C. Coffey F- 

Admitting the impoſlibility of 
the Conj urer's metamorphoſing 
Lady Lowerule to the Cobler's wife, 


* Home's Elements of Criticiſm. 
+ Meft of the writers who ſpeak of this piece, ſeem to agree, that it 
was taken from a farce of three ads, intitled, A Comical Transformati- 


on, written by Jevon the player. 


{t bas undergone many alterations, 


but was reduced to the form in which it is now repreſented, by Mr, 
Theophilus Cibber. Thi, piece is in one reſpedt memorable. Mrs. Clive, 
whoſe abilities cannot yet be forgotten, firſt diſcovered, in the part of 
Nell, /ome ſparks of that comic genius by which ſhe ſo highly diſtinguiſh= 
ed herſelf, and which ſupported ber in the eſtimation of the public, as an 
attreſs, fer an incredible number of years. 
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and the Cobler”s wife to Lady Love- 
rule, (which, by the bye, is againſt 
every rule of the drama) this is far 
from being an unentertaining piece. 
The muſic to ſome of the ſongs is 


very fine. It is frequently per- 


formed with great applauſe, and 
probably may ſupport its ſucceſs 
for ages to come. 


January 7. 
The MERCHANT of VENICE. 
A Tragi-Comedy. 
By Shakeſpeare. 

We think it is pretty certain, 
from the concurring teſtimonies of 
different writers, that this play 
was firſt printed in quarto in the 
year 1600. Dr. Johnſon very ju- 
dicioufly obſerves of this admira- 
ble piece, that “ the ſtile is even 
and eaſy, with few peculiarities of 
diction, or anomalies of conſtruc- 
tion. The comic part raiſes laugh- 
ter, and the ſerious fixes expecta- 
tion. The probability of either 
one or the other ſtory cannot be 
maintained. The union of two 
actions in one event, is in this 
drama eminently happy. Dryden 
was much pleaſed with his own 
addreſs in connecting the two 
plots of his Spaniſh Friar; which 
yet, I believe, the critic will find 
excelled by this play.” 

The ſtory is founded on a real 
fact, which is ſaid to have hap- 
pened in Italy; but, with this dit- 
terence, that the intended cruelty 
was really on the fide of the 
Chriſtian, inſtead of the Jew. But 
how admirably has Shakeſpeare re- 
verſed this matter, and availed 


himſelf of that popular prejudice 
ſo prevailing in moſt Chriſtian 
communities againſt thoſe of the 
Jewiſh religion. It has lately been 


| diſcovered, that this fable is taken 


from a ſtory in the Pecorone of Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, 


who wrote in the year 1378; and 


it is imagined, that the choice of 


the caſkets is borrowed from a tale 


of Boccace *; but, Dr. Johnſon 
ſeems to be of a different opinion, 
and thinks, that Shakeſpeare muſt 
have had ſome other novel in view. 

It would exceed the limits of 
this department of our work, were 
we to deſcend too minutely to an 
enumeration of the numberleſs 
beauties to be found, even in this 
play alone of Shakeſpeare's, which 
would deprive us of taking ſome 


notice of thoſe other of his pieces 


that have been acted during the 


courſe of this year; ſome few, 


however, muſt not even here paſs 
unnoticed, 


In reſpect to the character of 


Shylocłk, it is beyond deſcription 


admirable, and muſt be allowed 
one of the moſt original and high 
finiſhed characters the ſtage ever 
exhibited. With what art has 
Shakeſpeare drawn the Few, in the 
firtt ſcene of the third act, agitat- 
ed by the different emotions of 
rage, deſpair, and joy: rage, on 
account of his daughter's infideli- 
ty; and joy, on the news of An- 
tonio's loſſes. Thoſe who have 
never noticed this ſcene between 
Tubal and Shylock, have a great 
pleaſure to come. The device of 


the caſkets is very happily intro> 


his tale, and the flory mentioned above, are tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and an abridgment of both injerted at the end of the firſt volume of John- 


ſan's Shakeſpeare, to which we refer our readers. 


duced, 


* REP 8 e . 
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duced, and affords a pleafing ſuſ- 
pn reſpecting the fate of Portia. 

or can we omit noticing the trial 
ſcene in the fourth act: this ſcene 
throughout, is conducted with 
great art and management; and 
were it leſs excellent than it is, it 
would ever ſtand in high eſtima- 
tion, while the remembrance is 
retained of that admirable ſpeech 
of Portia's on mercy, generally 


allowed to be equal to any thing 


on the ſubjeQ in oyr own, or any 
other language. The ſcene lies 
partly at Venice, and partly at Bei- 


mont, the ſeat of Portia, on the | 


continent. 
QUEEN MAB. 
With the Maſtuerade Scene. 


January 9. 
The CONSCIOUsS LOVERS . 
A Comedy. 
By Sir Richard Steele. 
This piece is too well known to 
require any very particular ac 
count of it here. The hint of the 
ve work ſeems to be taken 
tom the Andrian of Terence. The 
folly of duelling, and the perni- 
cious abſurdity of what is falſely 
called the point of honour, is ſet 
forth in a ſtrong light: a deſign 
ſo noble and praiſe-worthy, muſt 
ever recommend this play to the 
notice of the ſenſible and think- 
ing part of mankind. To exhibit 


this matter in its proper colours, 


and place it in its true light, ſo as 


to render. it juftly contemptible, 
ſeems to have been the author's 
principal deſign ; and indeed, Sir 
Richard confeſſes as much, when 
he declares, that his whole inten- 
tion in writing this play, was ta 
introduce the ſcene between Bewil 
and Myrtle, in the fourth act. 


January 10. 
The HYPO C RIT E. 
With Queen Mas, Cc. 


January 11. 
Z N UI. 
And THz. PADLOCK. 


* 


anuary 12 Z 
KING RICHARD the THIRDF. 
An Hittorical Tragedy. 

By Shakeſpeare. 

This play, as originally written 
by Shakeſp-are, is very different 
from what is now performed under 
this title. What is now played, 


is an alteration of it by Colley Cib- 


ber, who, irom a thorough know- 
ledge of Shakeſpeare's works, has 
reduced it into a more regular 
form; but rather, with the au- 
thor's materials, than any thing 
of his own. In its original ſtate, 
it was almoſt unfit for repreſenta- 
tion, even at the time it was writ- 
ten; but more ſo in theſe days. 
Cibber ſhewed great judgment in 
this work, and has greatly im- 
proved it, by ſelecting different 


— 
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* Firſt per formed at Drury-Lane Theatre in the year 1722. ö 
+ This tragedy was originally intitled, The Life and Death of King 
Richard the Third; but very improperly, as it compriges at moſt, but the 
laſt eight years of his time; for it opens with George Duke of *. larence 
being impriſoned in the Tower, which happened in the beginning of the 
year 1477, and cloſes with the death of Richard at Boſworth-field, which 


battle was faught on the 22d of Auguſt, in the year 1485. 
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2 almoſt all Shake- 
peare's hiſtorical plays, and judi- 
ciouſly putting them into the 


mouths of the ſpeakers in this 


at the ſame time, that he has ex- 
punged eyery ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary incident. tai 

We cannot diſmiſs this article 


withous obſerving, that the cha- 


racter of Richard in this play, was 
the firſt attempt of the celebrated 
Britiſh Roſcius; who, made his 
appearance in it at the theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, in the year 
1741 *: when, like the ſun burſt- 
ing from behind an obſcure cloud, 
he diſplayed in the very earlieſt 
dawn, a more than meridian 
brightneſs. - 
| The PADLOCK. 


| January 1 
The PROVOK'D HUSBAND. 
With Quzen Mas, c. 


January 14. 
NIS. 
And TRI PADTOck. 


January 16. 
IF; & 1.5... 

And H1iGn LITE BELow STalks. 

A Farce of TWO Ads. 
This little piece made its firſt 
appearance at Drury-Lane Theatre, 
in the year 1759, and met with 
uncommon applauſe. The deſign 
of it ſeems to aim at two points 


for the reformation of manners: 


but, as a particular account of this 
piece, has been already given by 
a judicious writer; to. which, 
there is no room for addition or 


| 
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amendment, we ſhall beg leave ts 
quote it, as it may not be unen- 
tertaining to our readers. The 


two points hinted at above, are 


theſe; the firſt, to repreſent, as in 
a mirrour, to perſons in high life, 
ſome of their own follies and fop- 
peries, by cloathing their very ſer- 
vants in them, and ſhewing them 
to be contemptible and ridiculous 
even in them. The ſecond, and 


more principal aim, is to open the 


eyes of the great, and convince 


perſons of fortune, what impoſi- 


tions, even to the ravage and ruin 
of their fortunes they are liable 
to, from the waſtefulneſs and infi- 


delity of their ſervants, for want 


of a 22 inſpection into their 
domeſtic affairs. 

Notwithſtanding the favourable 
reception of it in London, at Edin- 
burgb it met with a powerful op- 
poſition from the gentlemen of the 
party- coloured regiment, who raiſ- 
ed repeated riots in the play-houſe 
whenever it was acted, and even 
went ſo far as to threaten the lives 


of ſome of the performers. This 


inſolence, however, in ſome de- 
gree ent about the very refor- 
mation which it meant to oppoſe, 
and in part the intention of the 
farce, being the occaſion of an aſ- 
ſociation immediately entered into 
by almoſt all the nobility and gen- 
try of Scotland, and publicly ſub- 
{cribed to in the periodical papers, 
whereby they bound themſelves 
mutually to each other, to put a 
ſtop to the abſurd and ſcandalous 


_ cuſtom of giving vails, prevalent 


no where but in theſe kingdoms. 
This much, by way of a hiſtory 
of this piece. 


e zras then in the 24th year of bis age. TIN 
E January 


the th 
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- January 17. | 
The HYPOCRITE. 
With Queen Mas, Cc. 
| January 18. 
The COUNTRY GIRL. 
A Comedy. 


This piece is an alteration of 
| Wycherley's comedy of the Coun- 
TRY WI ; which, for many 
years, had been juftly baniſhed the 
ſtage, on account of the looſeneſs 
in the character of Horner, and 
ſome other parts, too groſs for the 
preſent refined taſte of a Britiſh. 
audience. The alterations are ju- 
diciouſly diſpoſed, and the Augean 
ſtable ſufficiently cleanſed ; yet we 
cannot help thinking, that ſome 
of thoſe bold ſtrokes of wit to be 
found in the original, are evapo- 
rated, or at leaſt have loſt their 
poignancy. This alteration has 
been aſcribed to Mr. Garrick; but 


with what truth we do not pre- 


tend to ſay. | 
_ QUEEN MAB, Cc. 


13 January 19. 
The Ci.anpesTINE MARRIAGE. 
| A Comedy. | 
ByD.Garrick and G.Colman,Eſqrs. 

This 1s a very pleaſing comedy, 
in which there are many high 
ſtrokes of fatire and innocent mer- 
riment. The plot is judiciouſly 
managed, the characters ſtrongly 
drawn and well diſcriminated; at 
the ſame time that ſome of the 
principals have great pretenſions 
to originality. The dialogue is 
eaſy, natural, and free froin in- 
decency. Some exceptions might 
be made againſt a few particulars 
ia the general conduct of the 
drama ; but, when we conſider, 


| 


. 
that theſe are ſo amply compen- 
ſated, by a diſplay of numberleſs 
beauries, the pen of criticiſm muſt 
drop from the E and the tongue 
of reproach be ſilent. | 
QUEEN MAB, Ce 


January 20. | 
The MOURNING BRIDE. 
A Tragedy. 
B) Congreve. 
The only tragedy this author 


brought upon the ſtage, and the 


moſt indifferent of all his dramatic 
works; notwithſtanding which, 
it was his favourite piece, and in- 
deed met with equal, if not gieat- 


er ſucceſs, than any of his come- 


dies. This will ſhew, that neither 
the opinion of an author reſpecting 
his own performance, nor of the 
public in general, is not always to 
be relied on in caſes of this na- 
ture. The ſtory is pleaſingly told, 
and very affecting; but there are 
great faults in the language, which 


contains too much of the bombaſt, 


and too little of nature, to merit 
any great degree of praiſe ; and 
yet there are frequent inſtances of 
a fine taſte in the ſentiments. In 
the firſt four acts, the unities of 
place and time are ſtrictly obſerved; 
but in the laſt act there is a capi- 
tal error; for, in the three fiſt 
ſcenes of that act, the place of ac- 
tion is a room of ſtate, which is 
changed to a priſon in the fourth 
ſcene: the chain alſo of the actors 


is broken, as the perſons intro- 


duced in the priſon are different 


from thoſe who made their appear- 


ance in the room of ſtate. This 
remarkable interruption of the 
repreſentation, makes, in effect, 
two acts inſtead of one. 


. . 
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WIT's LAST STAKE. that it has many juſt ſentiments, 

A Faree of one Act. ſome natural dialogues, and ſome 

By Mr. King, the Comedian. pleaſant ſcenes ;” but then, ſays 
The hint of this little piece is | he, they are obtained at the 
taken from the French of the ce- | expence of much incongruity.” 
lebrated and ingenious Regnard ; | Notwithſtanding this remark is 
and conſidering the fimplicity of | ftritly juſt, we cannot help think- 
the plot, and how few incidents | ing, that the pleaſure it gives in 
could be brought within the com- the repreſentation, in a great mea- 


aſs of one act, we do not think | ſure atones for all its imper- 


it deſtitute of merit. The three | feRions. 


[20641 0 characters were finely TE PAD LOCK 
upported by the Author, Mr. 


Parſons, and Miſs Pope. Fanuary 24 | 
IM A CT YET Hey. 
Fanuary 21. 0 A Tragedy. | 
IS. By Shakeſpeare. 


And Tus PapLock, Were we to attempt to criticiſe 


this play with any degree of at- 


January 23. tention, it would greatly exceed 
C YM B ELIN Eb. the limits of the whole department 
A Tragedy. allotted for our Theatrical Regi- 
By Shakeſpeare. ſter ; we therefore, muſt here 


This is an excellent play, high- | content ourſelves with a few par- 
ly pleafing from a great variety of | ticulars. FRO” | 
intereſting incidents, and a maſ- If we examine this play by the 
terly difcrimination of the drama- | laws of the drama, it will be 
tis per ſonæ. As it is now perform- | found to be very imperſect, as 
ed, it is better fitted to the Engliſh | every one of them are repeatedly 
ſtage, bya removal of ſome of the | broke in upon; conſequently, it 
moſt glaring abfurdities in point | is irregular to an extreme z not- 
of time and place, which the rigid | withſtanding which, it contains 
rules of dramatic law do not ad- | an infinity of beauties, both with 
mit with fo much impunity as at | reſpect to language, character, paſ- 
the time when Shakeſpeare wrote. ſion, and incident; and, if not the 
Dr. Jobnſon remarks on this play, | beſt work of this celebrated au- 


2 — 


* The plot of this play, as far as it relates to Poſthumus and Imogen, 
is taken from Boccace*'s, Decameron, day 24, novel oth. The reſt from 
the ancient traditions of the Britiſh hiſtory but there is lilile hiſtorical be- 
fides the names. © | 

+ The ground work of this piece is founded on the Scottiſh hiſtory, and 
may be traced in the writings of Hector Bocthius, Buchanan, Hollingt- 
head, c in Heywood's Hierarchy of Angels, and in the firft book of 
Heylin's Coſmography. But the intire ſtory at large collected from them 
all, may be ſeen in a work in three volumes, entitled, Shakelpeare il- 
luſtrated, vol. 1. : 


thor, 
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thor, it is equal to any thing he | may not be ſaid in defence of ſome 
ever wrote. In reſpec to the in- | parts which now ſeem improba- 
cantations of the witches, he ſtands | ble, that, in Shakeſpeare's time, it 
unrivalled, 2 eminently ſupe- | was neceſſary to warm credulity 
rior even to the Canidia of Horace. | againſt vain and illuſive predic- 
The ſoliloquies of Macbeth are be- | tions. The paſſions are directed 
yond deſcription inimitable; and | to their true end. Lady Macbeth 
ſuch as are not to be found in the | is merely deteſted; and though 
works of any one, either ancient | the courage of Macbeth preſerves 
or modern, when we conſider the | ſome eſteem, 7 every reader re- 
circumſtances by which they are | joices at his fall.“ 

produced. Ia the year 1745, the WIT's LAST STAKE. 
preſent Dr. Fohnſon publiſhed a | | 
„ 
on this play, moſt of which may : 


be found in his edition of Shake- | A Comedy. 
ſpeare under this article, to which : By Ben. FJobnſon, 
we refer the reader, and ſhall here{ This 1nimitable comedy is not 


cloſe our own remarks with ſome | more univerſally known, than ad- 
general obſervations on this piece, | mired ; and is generally allowed 
by the ſame gentleman. to be equal in merit to the Yolpone 
This play,” fays he, is de- and Silent Woman of the fame au- 
ſervedly celebrated for the pro-| thor. Confidering the age in 
priety of its fictions, the ſolemnity, | which it was written, the defi 
grandeur and variety of itsaCtion; | was noble, wiz. to laſh the then 
but it has no nice diſcriminations | - prevailing paſſion ſor Alchymy, 
of character; the events are too] and to point out how eaſy it is for 
great to admit the influence of par- mankind to be impoſed on, where 
ticular diſpoſitions, and the courſe | ſome darling folly lends its aid to 
of the action neceſſarily determines | the impoſture.*. At this period, 
the conduct of the agents. The | it ſeems to owe much of the ap- 
danger of ambition is well deſcrib- | plauſe it receives from the ad- 
ed; and I know not whether it | mirable performance of Mr. Gar- 


— —— 


. 


— 


* The editor of Gavrox's Feſtivous notes on Don Quixote compares 
this comedy to the hiſtory of Don Quixote, ia reſpect to their ſimilarity of 
importance to the different countries in which they were written ; ** | can- 
not avoid remarking,!* ſays be, that though no author ever excelled the 
inimitable ſatire of Cervantes, on the madneſs and folly of his countrymen, 
in their abſurd paſſion for knight errantry ; yet [ think it will be acknow- 
ledged, that the celebrated Ben Johnſon, with equal merit, and equal ſuc- 
ceſs, finely ridiculed and expoſed the folly and roguery of the pretenders 
to Alchymy in his days: nor do I know which is moſt laughable, Don 
Quixote's encountering the windmill, or Sir Epicure Mammon's credulity 
and pleaſurable enjoyment of the lies impoſed on bim by Subtle and Face.” 
Vid. the edition in 12mo. page 4. | 
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rick in the part of Abel Drug- 


ger. | 
? * WIT%s LAST STAKE. 


January 26. 


Tbe MERCHANT of VENICE. 


With Queen Mas, c. 


January 27. 
"Every Man in mis Humovs. 
A Comedy. 
By Ben. Tobnſon, 
This comedy is equal in merit 
to any of this author's other pieces. 


The characters are finely imagin- 


ed, and ſupported with a great 
degree of judgment, and the lan- 
guage is maſteily and correct, diſ- 
playing great power of erudition. 
In the year 1749. Mr. Garrick re- 
vived this play, with ſome altera- 
tions, and an additional ſcene of 
his own, which was received with 
the higheſt applauſe; part of 
which, it ſeemed to derive from 
the merit of the performers who 
played the principal charaQers, but 
-moſt particularly his own inimita- 
ble performance in the part of 
Kitcly. | 
WI T's LAST STAKE. 


January 28. 
0. 
A Tragedy. 
By Shakeſpeare. 

This juitly admired play is ge- 
nerally allowed to be the maſter- 
piece of Shakeſpeare, and is the 
moſt corte ct and regular of all his 
other pieces. The ftory is taken 
from Cinthio's novels, Scene, for 
the fiſt act, in Venice; during the 
reſt of the play, in Cyprus. Rymer, 
the critic, laboured to invalidate 
the merit of this celebrated piece, 
but with more envy than ſucceſs. 
The beſt account of this tragedy 


in inſerted by Dr. Jebnſon in his 
edition of Shakeſpeare's plays; 
with which we ſhall cloſe this ar- 
ticle. 

The beauties of this play,” 
ſays he, *©* impreſs themſelves ſo 
ſtrongly upon the attention of the 
reader, that they can draw no aid 


| from critical illuſtration. The 
| fiery openneſs of Othello, magna- 


nimous, artleſs, and credulous, 
| boundleſs in his confidence, ardent 
in his affection, inflexible in his 
reſolution, and obdurate in his 
revenge ; the cool malignity of 
fago, ſilent in his reſentment, 
ſubtle in his deſigns, and ftudious 
at once of his intereſt and his 
vengeance; the ſoft ſimplicity of 
Deſdemona, confident of merit, and 
conſcious of innocence ; her art- 
leſs perſeverance in her ſuit, and 


be ſuſpected, are ſuch proofs of 
Shakeſpeare's ſkill in human na- 
ture, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to 
ſeek in any modern writer. The 
gradual progreſs which ago makes 
in the Moor's conviction, and the 
circumſtances which he employs 
to inflame him, are fo artfully na- 
tural, that, though it will perhaps 
not be ſaid of him as he ſays of 
bimſelf, that he is a man not eaſily 
Jealous; yet we cannot but pity 
him, when at laſt we find him per- 
plexed in the extreme. 

„There is always danger leſt 
wickedneſs conjoined with abili- 


ties ſhould fteal upon eſteem, 


though it miſſes of approbation ; 
but the character of J4go is ſo con- 
ducted, that he is from the firſt 
ſcene to the laſt hated and de- 
ſpiſed. 


„ Eyen the inferior characters of 


this play would be very conſpicu- 
” . ous 


that we have ſeen in few words, 


her flowneſs to ſuſpect that ſhe can 


MO TILES 3G Sogn Way eo, 
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ous in any other piece, not only 
for their juſtneſs, but their ſtrength. 
Caſſio is brave, benevolent, and 
honeft, ruined only by his want 
of ſtubbornneſs to reſiſt an inſidi- 
ous invitation. Roderigo's ſuſpici- 
ous credulity, and impatient ſub- 
miſſion to the cheats which he ſees 
practiſed upon him; and which, 
by perſuaſion, he ſuffers to be re- 
peated, exhibit a ſtrong picture of 
a weak mind, betrayed by unlaw- 
ful defires, to a falſe friend; and 
the virtue of Æmilia is ſuch. 
as we often find, worn looſely, but 
got caſt off; eaſy to commit ſmall 
crimes, but quickened and alarm- 
ed at atrocious villanies. Un 


« The ſcenes from the begin- 
ning to the end are buſy, varied by 


happy interchanges, and regular- 
ly promoting the progreſſion of 
the ſtory; and the narrative in 
the end, though it tells but what 
is known already, yet is neceſ- 
ſary to produce the death of O- 
thello. 8 | FRE 

C Had the ſcene opened in Cy- 
prus, and the preceding incidents 


been oecaſionally related, there 
had been little wanting to a drama 
of the moſt exact and ſcrupulous 


regularity.” | 


QUEEN MAB, S. 


January 30. 
NO PLA. 


CC 


Fanunry 31. 
S IN GIS. 
And TRE PADñLock. 


February 1. ware 
The ' HYPO CRITE:;-: 
And WIr's LAST Sr ARE. 

February 2. 

D O, Ur AS 

A Tragedy. | 
By Mr. Jobn Hume. 

This is far from being a deſpi- 
cable performance, tho? we can- 
not conſider it as a firſt rate piece. 
It abounds with pathos ; many of 
the narratives are intereſting and 
affecting, and moſt of the deſcrip- 
tions are truly poetical. The ſto- 
ry is founded on the hiſtory of the 
diſputes and contentions between' 
the families of Douglas and other 
of the Scots clans T. 5 
The author was a clergyman 
belonging to the kirk of Scotland; 
and by writing this play, and com- 


"he 


| mitting the ſtill greater crime df 


' ſuffering it to be repreſented, was 
perſecuted by the bigotted elders 
of the kirk, whoſe zeal led them 


to expel him their communion, 
and deptive bim of his prefer- 


ments. However, the ſingularity 
of the caſe, and the ſeverity of 
his unmerited perſecution, was 
ſoon noticed by ſeveral gentle- 


men of the- firſt diſtinction, who 


* Or Home, | 


+ This piece was firſt performed at Edinburgh, where it met with 
great ſucceſs, and auas > fie v brought out at the theatre Royal Drury- 
Lane, and was received with great applauſe. This was the author's fir ft 
attempt in the dramatic away; fs the flage is beholden to him for two other 
pieces, both tragedies, viz. Agis, and The Siege of Aquileia. Both theſe 
are inferior to Douglas, nor did they meet with equal ſucceſs. The tra- 
gedy of the Fatal Diſcovery, brought out this year, is alſo aſcribed to 
him, of which, ſe? an account in its proper place. 


recommended 
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i | does 
{ recommended Mr. Hume to his | marks on this play, ſo conciſe, or have 
| preſent 'Majeſty, then prince of | ſo judicious. ſanit 
Wales, who graciouſly repaired If the dramas of Shakeſpeare,” moſt 

the injury he had ſuſtained, by | ſays he, were to be characteriz- ſo m 

ſettling a penſion on bim. Thus, | ed, each by the particular excel- be u 

the perſecution of his enemies de- | lence which pi it from 66 

feated its own purpoſe. the reſt, we muſt allow to the pla 
FORTUNATU Ss. |.tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of an © 

APaStoatine variety. The incidents are fo nu- ſtrat 

With a Maſquerade Scene. merous, that the argument of the the 


Play would make along tale, The 
ſcenes are interchangeably diver- - bat 
. ified with merriment and ſolemni- | 

ty; with merriment that includes | 


Fortunatus is another panto- 
mime brought out at this theatre 
in the year 1754, by Mr. Wood- 
ward; it contains many good | 


Yar Int N judicious and inſtructive obſerva- hap 
FEI and will always give plea- | tions, and ſolemnity not ſtrained wes 

re to thoſe who delight in theſe | by poetical violence above the na- nee 

kind of entertainments. Upon the | tural ſentiments of man. New {ch 

preſent occafion, it was revived to | characters appear from time to for! 

be a vehicle for . introducing the | time in continual ſucceſſion, exhi- day 
repreſentation of the King of Den- | biting various forms of life and 

0 mark's maſquerade, in the fame | particular modes of converſation. = ſhi 
manner as had been done in, | The pretended madneſs of Hamlet tic 

Queen Mab, in order to give va- | cauſes much mirth, the mournful eq 

riety. . - | diſtraQtion of Opbelia hills the heart Vi 

en e February 3. . | with tenderneſs, and every per- 80 

Hamer PRINCE or DENMAREk. ſonage produces the effect intend- | tl 

| d e A Bridget. 11 5 ed. from the apparition that in n 
1 . the firſt act chills the blood with 5 
1 3 By Shakeſpeare *. horror, to the fop in the laſt, that 2 
| The ground work of this cele- | expoſes affectation to juſt con- : 
| brated play, is taken from the | tempt. | f 
"yt Danijh hiitory of Saxo Gramma- | The conduct is perhaps net | 


Z I | wholly ſecure againſt objections. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay | The action is indeed for the moſt 

any thing of this piece, as it is ſo | part in continual progreſſion, but 
generally known ; but, we are un- | there are ſome ſcenes which nei- 

willing to omit Dr. Johnſon's cha- ther forward nor retard it. Of the 

1 raQter of it, becauſe we do not re- fetgned madneſs of Hamlet, there 

þ member to have met with any re- | appears no adequate Cauſe, for he 


ext. 


* * Ft is recorded of this great poet, that although bis knowledge and ob- 
Th ferwation of nature rendered him the moſt accurate painter of the buman 
| mind in his writings, yet ſo different are the talents requiſite for acting 
from thoſe i ini even for dramatic writing, that the part of the 
ghoft in this play ſ ns very confiderable character was almoſt the only one, 
en which he was able to make any figure as a performer 


does 
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does nothing which he might not 


ſanity. He plays the madman 
moſt when he treats Ophelia with 
ſo much rudeneſs, which ſeems to 
be uſeleſs and wanton cruelty. 
Hamlet is, through the whole 
play, rather an inſtrument than 
an agent. After he has, by the 
ſtratagem of. the play, convicted 
the King, he makes no attempt to 
uniſh him, and his death is at 
laſt effected by an incident, which 
Hamlet has no part in producing. 
„The cataſtrophe is not very 
happily produced; the exchange of 
weapons is rather an expedient of 
neceſſity than a ſtroke of art. A 
ſcheme might eaſily have been 
formed, to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger and Laertes with the bowl. 


<< The poet is accuſed of ae | 


ſhewn little regard to poetical ju 
tice, and may be charged with 


equal neglect of poetical probabi- | it 


lity. The apparition left the re- 
gions of the dead to little purpoſe; 


the revenge which he demands is 
not obtained but by the death-of 


him that was required to take it; 
and the gratification which would 
ariſe from the deſtruction of an 
uſurper and a murderer, is abated 
by the i nm death of Ophelia, 
the young, the beautiful, the harm- 


frnvor. a 
"DAMON AvD PHILLIDA. 
of A Ballad Opera. 

By C. Cibber. 
This little piece is an alteration 
of this author's comedy of Lowe in 
a Ridale, by himſelf; the reaſon 


lefs, and the pions.” Scene El-| 


| of his reducing it to this form, 
have done with the reputation of | 


was owing to its having met with 
a very unfavourable reception, part- 
ly from the influence of party 
on Ay for the piece was not 
deſtitute of merit; he therefore 
ſelected this little ballad-paſtoral 
from that 8 and, as it was nat 
known to be Cibber's when it firſt 
came out, it met with great ap- 
plauſe. Originally the muſic to 
the ſongs was taken from old po- 
pular ballads ; but as now perform 


ed, it has undergone conſiderable 


alterations, and the addition of 
ſome new ſongs and choruſes, by 


Mr. Dibdin, of which we cannot 


ſay much in their praiſe ; not but 


ve allow him poſſeſſed of ſome. in- 
genuity; at the ſame time, that we 


wilh he would take ſome pains ta 
correct that ingenuity, by acquir- 


ing ſome knowledge of the prin- 


ciples of compoſition, and not de- 
roy the merit of bis melodies, 


| (which are ſometimes pleaſing) by 


etfing inſtrumental | accompani- 


ments, that deſtroy the effect in- 


tended to be produced: and which, 
we are ſorry to ſay, are generally 


contrary to all the rules of harmo- 
nic compoſition. 


i % Febr | 4 IN Hy 
The SCHOOL 20% RARES. 
„„ A Gamedy, 
By Mrs. Griffiths *., 

The ground-work of this co- 
medy is taken from the Eugenie of 
M. Beaumarchais, a French writer 
of diſtinguiſhed reputation; but 
as to the characters, they are evi- 
dently borrowed from the Clariſſa 


* 


* 


* 


* This lady bas obliged the world with ſeveral other dramatic per- 
formances, viz. Amana, the Platonic Wife, and the Double Miſtake, 


but neither of theſe met with the ſucceſs of the above play. 


Harlowe 
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Harlowe of Richardſm, the Tom | 
© Fones of Fielding, and ſeveral of 


our beſt comedies, which there 1s 


no occaſion for us to enumerate, | 


as the copies are too much like the 
oripinals to want names prefixed 
to them. Notwithſtanding this, 
many of the incidents are very in- 
tereſting, and many of the ſcenes 
calculated to afford pleaſure; the 
language is eaſy and natural, 
though not ' remarkably elegant, 


but, where neceſſary, forcible, and | 
ſtrongly pointed; the ſentiments | 


- N £ 7 = * - 5 . 
in general, ate very juſt, though 
A ee üttle novelty to boaſt 


of; and though, in many inſtances ry 9 _ 
5 E 4 Evexy Man I His Humous. 


the piece is faulty, and inaccura te- 
ly managed, yet the moral it in- 
culcates is "excellent, vis a de- 


convinee the men, that nothing 
is more infamous, or more dan- 


us, than perfidy to a omann 8 = 
gero ax ata: ; The SCHOOE rox RAKES. .. 


of benour. 1 
When the plan was firft adopt- 


ed, the author found great diffi- 


ſtage, for though M. Beaumarchais 
had laid the ſcheme in England, 


the manners were Spaniſb; the 
undertaking would, for this rea- 
ſon, have been wholly relinquiſh- | 


ed, if Mr. Garrick, who bad ſug- 
ſted the deſign, had not aſſiſted 
in the execution of it. It met with 
good ſuedeſs, and, upon the whole, 
merited it. The prologue was 
ſpoke' by Mr. King, and the epi- 
logue by Mis. Cibe. For theſe 
ſee our claſs of poetry. Ee 


The DEVIL TO PAY. 


February 6. 
The SCHOOL rox RAKES. 


And Wir's LasT STATE. 


4 
7 


Firiebruaty 7. | | - 
The SCHOOL rox RAKES. 


And 'Tnus Lyar. v0 

A Comedy of three Acts. 
xy Mr. Foate. 98 
This piece expoſes, with great 
humour, the vice of lying; the 
ground-work of which ſeems to 
have been taken from Sir Rich- 


: Lowers. £42 


1 1 February 8 
Ner NOS e. 


February 9. 
Wich Foarunarvs, Cc. 


February 10. 
No PLAY. 
©" Pibruary 11. 


And Wir's LAsT Stare. © 


ES February 13. 8 
The SCHOOL ror RAKES. 

And Miss in HE TEENS. 
A Farce of Two Acts. 

, By Mr. Garrick. 


known to need an explanation. 
It contains ſame good ſtrokes of 


of the characters may be drawn 
beyond the bounds of nature and 
probability, yet perhaps, a more 
correct piece would fail of giving 
the pleaſure this has done for a 
great number of years, and ſtill 
continues to do whenever played; 
not, that we think any character 
here is carried beyond what may 
be allowed of in a farce. 


ard Steele's comedy of the Hing 


This is a piece too generally 


wit and ſatire; and though ſome - 


| February 


Th 


| February 14. 
The SHOOL rox RAKES. 
With Tus Devee is in Him. 

A Farce of T'wo Acts. 
By Mr. Colman 
The defign of this piece is a fa- 
tire on Platonic love, which is 
here touched very delicately, and 
conducted with great art ; fo that 
it bi:!s fairer for effeQing the in- 
tended purpoſe, than if it had 
been managed with more violence 
and poignancy. Some of the 
| ſcenes are ſerious, but fome others 
are truly laughable ; and we think 
the charaQer- of the Apothecary 
has great pretenfions to originali- 
ty. Few farces on the Englijb 
ſtage are conducted with equal 
judgment, ingenuity, and cor- 
lectneſs. 
February 15. 
No PLAY. 


| Pebrugry 16. 5 
The SCHOOL rox RAR Es. 
And Tur Paproexk. 


February 15. 
No PLAY. 
February 18. 


The SCHOOL. ro, RAKES. 
And Tre PavLock. 


| Fehrumy 20. 
The SCHQOL ror RAKES. 
And "Jus Paviock. 


S 


February 21. 
The SCHOOL len BRAKES. 
With FoxTyxaTys, Sc. 


February 23+ 
No F I. A Y. 


Februar 2; 
The FATAL 11s -OVERY. 
| A Tragegy. | 


By Mr. Hume. 


This piece is fo very. deſeQive | 
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in moſt of the eſſential points 
which form a regular and eom- 
plete drama, that we can hardly 
believe it the work of the author 
| of Douglas, The conduct of the 
whole plece is eyidently abfurd ; 
the characters are not well drawn, 
and ſome are even inconſiſtent 
with themſelves. The names of 
the whole dramatis perſonæ are 
ſo uncouth and unpoetical, that 


the mention of them very frequent- 


ly deſtroys the pathos and dignity 
of the action. The diftion is 
ſometimes pleaſing, and there are 
a few inſtapces of · poetical beauty. 
In ſhort, the whole is little more 
than an amplification of one of 
| Offian's poems, reduced to dia- 
logue. The ſcene lies in one of 
the Weſtern Hands. 

| DAMON AvD PHILLIDA. 


February 24. 
"No FLAY 


. 
The FATAL, DISCOVERY. 
And a Peep bebind the Curtain. 


A Farce of Two Ads. 
By Mr. Garrick. 


This piece, like all thoſe writ- 


ren by this author, contains mugh 


pleaſantry, with ſome oe ſtrokes 
of fati-e, judicioufly pointed at au- 


| [thois and players. In the ſecond 


act, a burletta called Qrpheus, is 
introduced by way of rehearſal, 
and is admirably calculated to 
produce laughter; to which Mr. 
King's droll performance in the 
part of the Poet, contributes not a 
little. e prologue, written by 
the author of the piece, and ſpoke 
dy Mr. Xing, affords mugh ener- 


| taiament. 


N- 9 February 


* 
— a5; 


3 ae — 2 
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"v1 5 February 27. 
The FATAL DICOVERY. | 
'» \Le-t ood Tus LyAX. 


Fe Na 0 February 28. | 
The FATAL DISCOVERY. 
And Taz ParLock. 


ee, e Pg 
Ne F. l. A . 


. | March 2. | 
The FATAL DISCOVERY: 
And Treg PapLock. 


March z. 
A. 


„ 
The FATAL DISCOVERY. 
And The PaDLOCK. 


March 6. | 
The FATAL DISCOVERY. 
And THE PADLOCEK. 


March 7. 
The FATAL DISCOVERY. 
And Tux PapLock. ; 


f March 8. 
No P:L A V. 


_ - Marth 9. f 
The FATAL DISCOVERY. 


And TRE PapLock. 


March 10. 
No PLA V. 


A 
The ROYAL SLAVE. 
This is little more than an al- 
te- ation of Southern's Oronobo; in 
which, we think, there are no 
improvements beyond what have 


4 © 


Dr. Hawkeſworth. 


A Prey euuinyD ThE Cyr Iv, 


already been made to this play by 


J 


| 


March 13. | 
E N N OB 4.4; 
A Tragedy, 
By Mr. Murphy. | 
This is an excellent play, and 
met with great ſucceſs ; a ſucceſs 


lit merited. Some few exceptions 
might be made in reſpect to 


the general conduct of it; but, 
as its merits more than over- 


of the ſtory may be ſeen in Taci- 


tus; and it is morethan probable, 


that the author has been beholden 
to Crebillon's admirable piece on 
this ſubject ; this ſeems indeed to 
be hinted at in the prologue. 
DAPHNE ano AMINTOR. 
A Muſical Entertainment. 
By Mr. Bicker/taff. 

This piece is little more than an 
alteration of the Oracle, which 
was Originally tranſlated from the 
French; ſo that in this new dreſs 
it makes its third appearance on 
the Engliſb ſtage. The addition 
of muſic, and ſome new ſcenes, 
however, rendered it pleaſing. The 
character of Daphne is ſimple and 
pleaſing ; not but it is an apparent 
imitation of Shakeſpeare's Miranda 
in the Tempeſt. 


March 14. 
FALSE DELICACY. 
A Comedy, 

By Mr. Kelly. 

This play met with great ſuc- 
ceſs on its firſt appearance on the 
ſtage ; but it has little pretenſions 
to the title of comedy ; and may, 
with more propriety, be {tiled a 
dramatic novel ; however, the fi- 
cuations render it extremely pleaſ- 


about with ſufficient probability ; 


yet, the ſentiments are io managed 
as 


— OS .. SMES nt — —ʃ 
— r oy — — — CEE — 


balance its deſects, we paſs them 
| over in ſilence. "The foundation 


ing, and in general, are brought 


d 


4 
| 
1 
„ 
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as to deſtroy their merit with their 
uſe. Upon the whole, this piece 


- is more a fatire on true delicacy 


than falle, and indeed, there does 
not appear to be one inſtance of 
falſe-delicacy in the dramatic ac- 
tion, though it pre-ſuppoſes one; 
the refuſal of a man of merit by 


an amiable widow who loves him, 


upon a filly notion, that it was in- 
delicate to marry a ſecond time. 


This is the firſt dramatic piece 


this author has produced, or, 


however, made public, and there- | 


fore it claims ſome indulgence from 
criticiſin. 


HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 
This pantomime was brought out 
in the year 1759; the prologue 


called it a Chriftmas-pye. The 
plan of it, is a ſuppoſed invaſion ' 


made by Harlequin and his aſſo 
ciates upon the frontiers and do- 
main of Shakeſpeare. The action 
is not Carried on as uſual in enter- 
tainments of this ſort, in dumb 
ſhew, but the characters are made 
to ſpeak. The cataſtrophe is the 
defeat of Harlequin and the reſto- 
ration of King Shakeſpeare. We 
know not to whom to aſcribe the 
merit of the machinery; but the 
dialogue, from the o1iginality and 
ſingularity of its humour, is un- 
doubtedly the work of Mr. Gar- 
rick's pen. The character of 
Dolly Snip, the taylor's daughter, 
and indeed, the reft of his family 
ared:awn with no ſmall degree of 
ingenuity. The part of Dolly 
ſeems to have been written for 
Miſs Pope, in which ſhe has ſhown 
great comic powers; and in which 
it is probable, ſhe will never be 
equalled. | 

Since the firſt appearance of 
this entertainment, it has been 


revived ſeveral times, ang the laſt 


time, with great alterations, and 
the addition of ſome new ſcenes. 


March 15. 
No fL 


March 16. 
The TEMPEST. 
A Comedy. 


By Shakeſpeare. 


This play is the nobleſt effort 
of that ſubliine and amazing ima- 
gination, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, 
which ſoars above the bounds of 
nature, without forſaking ſenſe ; 
or, more properly, carries nature 
along with him beyond her eſta - 

bliſhed limits. To explain what 
is here meant, we need only in- 


ſtance the characters of Caliban 


and Ariel in this play. As to the 


firſt of theſe, nothing can ſurely 


be more outre, at the ſame time 
that nothing can be more perfect- 
ly natural. As to the ſecond, it 
is impoſſible to conceive any thing 
more truly original, or a greater 
contraſt to the former. Moft of 
the characters are well drawn; 
among which, that of Miranda is 
admirable; her ſimplicity and na- 
tural ſenſatigns under the circum- 
ſtances in which the is placed, are 
ſuch inftances of genins, as none 
but Shakeſpeare could have pro- 


| duced in any degree of perfection. 


The /cene at fiſt, is on board a 
veſſel in a ſtorm at fea, through 


the reft of the play, in a deſert 


iſland. 
The FP A D L QC: 
March 17. 
No PLAY. 5 


N 2 March 


4 — Pr * 


ba CS 


20 


March 18: 1 
The FAIR PENITENT *. 
A Tragedy. 
By Mr. Rowe. 
This is an excellent play, and 


highly deſerving the applauſe it 


receives whenever performed ; the 
plot is built on the Fatal Dowry 
of Maſſinger, and is ſimple and 
domeſtic 3 the poetry elegant, and 
the ſentiments noble and moral. 
We have here a ſtrong proof, that 
the diſtreſſes of private life are at 
leaſt as well calculated for the 
ſcene, as the fate of kings and em- 
pires; and that the former ſeem 
to have the advantage, as they 
come more home to the boſoms of 


the ſpeQators. 


\ A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN, | 


NoTs. From Monday March 
the 20th, to Saturday March 
the 25th, no PLay. 


Match 27, 
The TEMPEST. 
And Tue PapLock. 


March 28. 3 ot 

The HYPOCRITE. 
With No Wir Like a Woman's, 

A Farce of Iwo Acts. 

This piece is little more than a 
tranſlation of the George Dandin 
of Moliere, with a few alterations 
calculated to give 1t the air of no- 
velty, in which, however, the 
action is rendered more perplexed 
and redundant than in the ori- 
ginal. 


ts A 
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March 29. | 
The JEALOUS WIFE. 
| A Comedy. | 
By Mr Colman. 

This is one of the beſt comedies 
the ſtage has produced for many 
years. The plan is well laid, the 
buſineſs intereſting, and the cha- 
raters admirably drawn. The 
ground-work is evidently taken 
from the Tem Jones of Fielding. 
at the period of Sophia H eftern's 
taking refuge at the houſe of 
Lady Bellaſton; but the characters 
borrowed from that work belong 


principally to the under plot, 


which is very happily connected 
with the other, wiz. the re forma- 
tion of the Fealous Wife, and the 
reſtoration of domeſtic peace and 


happineſs between Mr. and Mrs. 


O akley. 
HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


March 306. | 
The MERCHANT or VENICE. 
And Taz Paplock. 


| March 31. er a! 

The MAID or Tus MILL. 

A Comic Opera. 
By Mr. Bickerſtaff. 

This piece has afforded great 
entertainment to the public; it 
contains ſome ſcenes of high mer- 
riment, and ſome of the principal 
charaQters are well drawn. The 
ground-work is taken from the 
Pamelaof Richardſon. The muſic 
of rhe fongs is compiled from the 
works of different maſters ; and, 


| if we may judge from the poetry, 


* Some have remarked, aud not without reaſon, that this play is falſely | 
named ; becauſe, Caliita can ſcarcely deſerve the title of Penitent, as a 
wiſh, even co the laſt, ſeems mare de proceed from the ſenſe of 


which: 


her ang 
Shame than guilt, 
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piece by Dr. Arne. 
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which in general is execrable, the 

words were ada to the tunes, 

and not the tunes to the words, 
No WIr LIKE A WOMAN'S. 


'The CONSCIOUS LOVERS, 


And A Peep behind the Curtain. 


April 95 | | 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 

2 Comic Opera. 

By Mr. Bickerſtaf. 

This piece has very little ori- 
ginal merit, the plan, and indeed 
many of the ſcenes, with the dia- 
logue verbatim, being taken from 
the Village Opera, written many 
years ago by Mr. Charles Johnſon. 
This was the ft attempt at comic | 
operas for many years, and met 
with ſuch Mrs eee. it to 
run almoſt as many nights as that 
celebrated performance, the Beg- 


— OP W.aatht 


gars Opera. Upon the whole, as 


this piece is manufactured for the 
ſtage (for we can call it little elſe) 
it is capable of affording much 


entertainment; and is, by far, the 
beſt of all thoſe kind of pieces 


ſince brought on the ſtage by this 


author. The muſic to the ſongs 
is compiled from the works of 
different maſters, except an air or 


two compoſed on purpoſe for this 


A Comedy of Three Acts. 
By Mr. Murphy. 


The characters of this piece are 
rather oute, nor is its merit equal 
to any other of this author's works; 
notwithſtanding which, it is fre- 
quently performed, and meets with 
great applauſe: but, what contri- 


buted in a great meaſure to its ſuc- 
ceſs at firſt, was the inimitable 
performance of the late Miſs Elliot 


in the charaQer of Maria; which 
character is maniteſty taken from 
that of Angelique, in the Fauſſe 
Agnes of ODeſtouches. 


April 4. 


| The CounTtzss OF SALISB UR. 


A Tragedy. 
By Hall 2 77. 


| This piece made its firſt appear - 
ance on the ſriſb ſtage. The cir- 
cumſtapces of the principal perſons . 
of the drama are extremely in- 


terefting and affecting, and many 


— 1 
— 2 


of the ſentiments are highly pleat- 
ing ; but the language is frequent- 
ly very defective. The ſtory is 


— 


taken from the romance of Long- 


ſword Earl of Salifbury. 
A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


April 8 a 
The MAID OF THE MILL. 


And HarLEQuIN's INVASION. 


April's. 
The SCHOOL rox RAK ES. 
And Queen Mas. 


April 7. 

CY MB E LIN E. 
With FLORIZ RBL AN Dp PERDITA. 
A Farce of TWẽã?O Acts. 

This little piece is taken from 
the Winter's Tale of Shakeſpeare, 


[particularly that part which relates 


to the loves of Florigeland Perdiia. 


April 8. 
The PROVOK'D HUSBAND. 
And Har LEQuIN's INvaSIoON. 


April 10. 
The | 
| A Tragedy. 
By Otway. 
This well known and juſtly ad- 
mired play, is the work of a poet 
| N 3 | whoſe 
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whoſe writings did honour to the 
ape in which he lived ; and whoſe 


fate, though probably the conſe- | 


quence of his own bad conduct, 
will ever be lamented. The plot 
is founded on the hiſtory of Bran- 
don, in a novel called the Engliſb 
Adventures. The circumſtances 
are deeply affecting, and the ca- 
taſtrophe truly diſtreſsful; the lan · 
guage is highly poetical and ſenti- 
mental; the fable is familiar and 
domeſtic, and there is amazing 
energy in the expreſſion. ; 
The G H O S T. 
A Farce. | 

This piece ſeemed only calcu-. 
lated to ſerve the player for whoſe 
benefit it was performed, and had 
no merit to recommend it but the 
novelty of the title ; however, we 
may venture to affirm, that this 
apparition will not appear very 
often. 5 1 


April 11. 

The PLAIN DEALER. 
A Comedy. | 

Altered from Mycberly by Mr. 
Bicker floff. | 

Wycherly's comedy of this title, 
of which the piece before us is on- 
ly an alteration, had ſingular me- 
rit; but being written in an age, 
when licentiouineſs was openly en- 
couraged by perſons of the firſt 
rank, the King not excepted, it 
had juſtly been laid afide for many 
years, being rather too indelicate 
for the refined taſte of theſe times. 
In its preſent ſtate, it is ſtripped 
of its obſcenity, and altered in 
ſome other reſpects very judici- 
ouſly. Several of the characters 
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| Moliere's Miſanthrope, and Scar- 


ron City Romance. 


The F*ADLOCK:. 


April 12. 
The MAID or Taz MILL. 
And Tus HeRmir. 
| A Pantomime. | 
This pantomime is the moſt in- 


| different, in every reſpect, of any 


of the entertainments of this kind 
brought out at this theatre. 


April 13. © 489 


| The FATAL DISCOVERY, 


And ThE PapLock. 


| April 14. 
The CLawnpesTinge MARRIAGE. 
And Tre Deuce 1s ix Him. 
24481 April I5. | 


The ROYAL SLAVE. 


; Ari 17. 
D PM‚‚‚ S 4A: . 


— And Tye PapLock. 


April 18. ; 


The WAY TO KEEP HIM. 
| A Comedy. 
By Mr. Murphy. 
This piece has fingular merit, 
and is a valuable addition to the 
liſt of modern comedies. We 


injuſtice to the author, were we to 
paſs it over ſlightly; and yet, it 
is almoſt impoſſible for us to ſuc- 


giving an account of it) after that 


in the original were borrowed from 


„ 


by a late writer “; for which rea- 


* The author of the Companion to the Play-houſe. 


ſon, 


With HicnLiyg BeLOw STa1ks, 


think it would be doing a kind of 


ceed with any degree of ſucceſs (in 


ſenſible and intelligent one given 
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fon, we ſhal} beg leave to inſert it 
in this place, | | 

*+* This piece made its firit ap- 
pearance as a comedy of three acts, 
being a ſubtequent entertainment 


to the Deſart and of the fame 


author. The intention of it is to | 


point ont to the married part of 
the female fex, how much un- 
happineſs they frequently create to 


themſelves, by neglecting after | 


marriage, to make uſe of the ſame 
arts, the ſame aſſiduity to pleaſe, 
the ſame elegance in the decora- 
tion of their perſons, and the 
ſame complacency and blandiſh- 
ments in their temper and behavi- 
our, to preſerve "the affections of 
the Huſband, ns they had before it 
put in practice to awaken the paſ- 
ſions of the lover, This dockrine 
is here enforced by the example 
of a gentleman of amiable quali- 
ties, and a natural hvelineſs of 
turn; yet, according to his own 
declarations, ſtrongly inclinable 
to domeſtic happineſs ;- driven, by 


this miſtaken conduct in his wife 


from his home, and a valuable 
woman the miſtreſs df that home, 
into gallantries with other women, 
and a total indifference to his 
wife. The deſignu has preat me- 
rit, and the execution of it is pleaſ- 
ingly conducted. The principal 
characters are well drawn; ſome 
of the incidents ſufficiently ſur- 
prifing and intereſting, and the 
denouement attended with circum- 
ſtances which render it truly 
comic. And although the lan- 
guage may not abound with the 
ſtudied wit of Congreve or Wy- 
cherly, yet it is a natural and eaſy 
dialogue, and properly adapted 
to that domeſtic life which it is 
intended to tepreſent. In the 
year 1761, the author enlarged it 


into a regular comedy of five acts, 
by the addition of two principal 
characters, wiz. Sir Baſbful Con- 
flant and his' Lady: The for- 
mer of which, is a gentleman who, 
; though- paſſionately - fond of his 
wife, yet, from a feat of being 
laughed at by the gay world for 
. uxori@ufnels, is perpetually aſſum- 
ing the tyrant, and treating her, 
at leaſt before company, with 
great unkindneſs, The manner 
in which the author has inter- 
woven this character with the reſt 
of the plot, is productive of 
ſcenes — add great- 
ly to the vis comica of the piece; 
but how tar it is, on the whole, 
improved by that addition, is a 
point of controverſy among the 
critics, which I ſhall not here 
take upon myſelf to determine. 
Some of them have charged the 
author with having drawn a cha- 
racter entirely out of nature; at 
the ſame time, that he has been 
'taxed by others with intending it 
for a perſon really exiſting: From 
both theſe acculations, however, 
he will ſurely ſtand acquitted, 
when I have made one remark, 
which is, that however Mr. Mur- 
'phy may have, touched up and 
heightened it, either from his own 
imagination, or from real life, the 
ee e of the character it- 

elf, and of ſeveral of the inci- 
dents, is to be found in M. de la 
Chauſſee's c hatacter of D'Urval, in 
his comedy called Le Prej ugẽ Ala. 


mede. 


A Farce of Three Acts. 
VV Mr. Garrick. 
This is anly an alteration. of 

Shakeſpeare's Tam; ng of the Shrew; 


but the alterations have rendered 
| this — more perfect 
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and reguhr than it was origi- 
nally. | 


April 1 


; 9. c F 
The FAIR PENITENT. | 


V oa: a 42851 1 the Mrs 


oril 20. 
The 9 54 FOR RAKES. 
Luc Tur PADLOCK. | 


kt; April Aa 2 
5 . 
0 Tas HzERMuIT. 
"fs rl 22. 
Love. in 4 VILLAGE. 
And Tus Orp Main. 


A Comedy of Two Acts. 
| By: Mr. Murphy. 


This piece has great merit, and, | 


is one of the beſt of our modern 

entertainments. The character of 

the Old Maid is inimitable, and 

the perplexity produced by Cleri- 

_ miſtake, is naturally and 
ily ſupported, as is the con- 
for __ Whole 1 


4 bei! 24. 1 
The. W ON D. . R. 
And LE TRE. 
A Dramatic Satire. 
| By Mr. Garrick. | 
This piece firit appeared at the 
theatre in Goodman -Fields, under 
the title of Æſep in the Shades; 
but was conſiderably altered, and 
revived at Drury-Lane Theatre.in 
the-year 1748, by the author, who 
fince that time has added a new 
character to it, vi. Lord Cball- 


Hone., It is a piece of ſingular 


merit, abounding with keen and 
poignant ſatire on the reigning 
folltes of the age. The muſic. 
fo the ſongs was ſet by Dr. Bvyce, 
bo has ſhewn both ute and 


Gy 


judgment in the execution of 


them. 


April 2x. 
The JE ALOU S WIFE. 
| WS nn, $ neten. 


; 45 ril 26. 


| FALSE. DELICACY. | 


_= Tres HERMIT. 


| Abril 27. 
The MAID or TRE MILL. 
| And bete 


| | April 28. 
| The W:DOW'D WIFE, 
A Comedy. 
| By Mr. Kenrick. re 
The ground-work of this piece 


is taken from a novel of Mr, 
' Kelly's, called The Magdalen, or 

| Memnirs of Louiſa Milamay. Mr. 
 Kenrick has for many years been 


trying to eſtabliſn himfelf as a 


critic in the eſtimation of men — 
letters, in which, we may venture 
to ſay, be has not ſucceeded. How+ 


ever, he has frequently attempted 


not only to eriticiſe, but to cen- 
ſute the works of various authors 


of eſtabliſhed reputation; but in 
the play before us, be bas given 


the world a convincing proof, 


that however envy, intereſt. or 


private pique, may have led him 


arrogantly to cenſure the works 


of other writers, he is but a very 


indifferent writer himſelf, parti- 


cularly in the dramatic way. 


The PADLOCK. 


April 29. 
The ALCHYMIST. 


And HARLEGUIx's Invaston, 


La eas gm a.an  .nvd tun 
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6 | 
ROMEO ano JULIET. 


A Tragedy. 


By Shakeſpeare. -— 


This celebrated play is ſo gene- 
rally known, thatit is almoſt uſe- 
leſs for us to take up the reader's 


time with an account of it; only, 
that it is neceſſary to ſay a word 
or two reſpecting the form in 


which it is now reprefented. — 
Several alterations have been made 
in this pice: the moſt material, 


and indeed the only good one, was 


done by Mr. Garrick, who, from 


his great knowledpe in dramatic | 
propriety, and the effects it is ca- 
pable of producing, has render- 
ed this inimitable tragedy more 
uniform, and worked up the ca- 


taſtrophe to a greater degree of 
diſtreſs than it held in the ori- 
ginal; as Juliet's awaking before 


Pleaſure; and aſſd in the Hiftory 
of Verona, by Cirolame Corte. The 
cene in the beginning of the fifth 
act is in Mantua, duriag the refi 
of the play in and near Verona. 
The muſic to the proceſſion as per- 
formed at this theatre, was dom ; 
poſed by Dr. Boyce. 


The REGISTER OFFICE. 
A Farce of Two Acts. 
By Mr. Joſeph Reed *. 

This is a very entertaining per- 
formance, intended to expoſe the 
pernicious Confequences that may, 
and probably do frequently ariſe 
from offices of intelligence, or, as 
they are call's Regiſter Offices, where 
the management of them happens 
to be lodged ih the hands of wick- 
ed and deſigning men. This de- 
fign is ſurely a laudable one, as 


the ſtage ought certainly to be 


Romeo's death, and the tranſports made the vehicle to convey to the 
of the latter on feeing her revive, | public ear and eye, not only the 
overcoming even the very remem- | repreſentation of general vice and 
brance of the late act of deſpe- folly, but alſo the knowledge of 
ration he had committed, give | any particular evil or abuſe which 
ſcope for that ſudden tranſition || may occur to a few perſons indeed, 
from rapture to deſpair, Which but thoſe perhaps either too un- 
makes the recolledion that be conſequential or tod indolent to 
muſt die inſinĩtely more affecting; | attempt a tedreſs of it, and hien 
and the diſtteſs of Juliet, as well cannot therefore, by any means 
as his own, much deeper than it ſo readily as by this, be brought 
is poſſible to be in Shukeſpeare's | forth to open day light, and in 
play, where ſhe does not awake conſequence to public redreſs. The 
till after the poiſon has taken its author revived it lately with ſome 
full effect in the death of Romeo. additions. | 
On the play's being Tevived with | 
theſe alterations, the —_— pro- May 2. 
ceſſion of Juliet was firſt intro- CW 
duced, The ftory may be found The TEMPEST. 
And FuE PAprocx. 


in Bandellos novels, which is 
tranſlated in Puinter's Palace of | 


4 


— 


VM. Reed is the author of Dido, a tragedy, ated 'only a few nights 
for ſome of the players benefits, and alſo of the comic opera :f Tom your 
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S 3. = 
The MERCHANT or VENICE. 


And The Recisrer OFFICE. 


| May 4. 
The SCHOOL rox RAK ES. 
With Queen Mas, Cc. 


Mays 
The FEMPEST. 
And Tre Hrewar. 


May 6. | 
ASYOU LIKE IT. 
A Comedy. 

By Shakeſpeare. 


Part of the plot of this pleaſing 


play is taken from Chaucer*s le- 
gend of Gamelyn, in the Cook's 


Tale. It abounds with many ſtrokes 


of genuine wit an humou:, and 


contains many beautiful and de- 


licate ſentiments; at the ſame 
time that it is ſupported by a 


great variety of incidents and very 
entertaining characters. Dr. Jabn- 
ſon obſerves, that the fable of this 


play is wild and pleaſing; the 


comic dialogue is very ſprightly, 
vith leſs mixture of low buffoonery 


than in ſome other of his plays; 
and the giaver part, ſays he, is 
elegant and harmonious The 


ſcene lies firſt near Oliver's houſe. 
and aſterwards partly at the court 


of one of the provincial dukes of 

France, and partly in the foreſt o 

Arden. | | 
The PADLOCK. 


. May 8. 
EX. 
A Fragedy. 
By Mr. Aaron Hill. 

This piece .is taken from the 
Zaire of Voltaire, but the tranſlator 
has made it ſo much his own, that 
it is difficult for us to ſay which 


of the two is deſerving of the moſt 
praiſe. 25 | 


The REGISTER OFFICE. 


May 9. 
LOVE in a VILLAGE. 
And HIGH LITE BELOW STIRS. 


. May — - 
The COUNTRY GIRL. 
And Tre LYAX. 


May 11. 
The SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND, 


A Comedy. 

. By Dr. Hoadly.- 

This comedy has met with ſuch 
a run of uninterrupted ſucceſs 
from the time of its firſt appear- 
ance, that it will probably be 
thought envious in us to find fault 
with it: we are very willing to 
allow it all the merit ic poſſeſſes, 
yet we muſt declare, that it has 
many faults, vis. want of deſign, 
charaQter, and language, which 


perhaps is not obſerved by the in- 


attentive reader or ſpectator, on 
account of the buſy activity of the 
plot, which undoubtedly will in 


A great meaſure draw off the at- 
tention. 


Upon the whole, it is 
rather pleaſing than ſtriking; and 
yet there are few modern comedies 
equal to it, or that are Capable of 
affording that ſatisfactory pleaſure 
to an audience in general, as the 
repreſentation of this piece has 


been conſtantly found to do 


The LOTTERY. 
A Ballad Farce. 
By Mr. Henry Fielding. 


This piece is no bad ſatire on 


the roguery of ſtock- jobbers, or 
more properly dealers in lottery 
tickets; as alſo on the ridiculous 
expectations of the purchaſers of 


thoſe tickets, who all expect to 


have 


G 
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| have the capital prizes. This f is true, is a highwayman placed 
piece was lately revived with the | in a- pleaſing point of view, and 

addition of a new ſcene of Guild- is rewarded ĩnſtead of being puniſh- 

Hall. | ed: but we ought to remember, 

* that the grand aim of the author 

. Ma) 12 | was not to exhibit a perfect or re- 

The HYPOCRITE E. | gular drama, but a ſatire on the 

And HARLEGUIx's INvasion. | reigning paſſion of perſons in 

FAY high rank for /talian operas, to 


May 13. the negle& of the Britiſb theatre, 
No TELAY, ſo capable of affording them a 
5 much more rational entertain- 
„ ment. . . 
The CLAN DRESsTIVE Marriage. | Hien LIE BZLOW STAIRS. 
And Tus Vixcin UXNMASK D. | I 
A Ballad Farce. May 18. | 
By Mr. Henry Fielding. | The ST RAT AG E M. 
This is a very indifferent per- 3 A Comedy. 


formance, though it is frequently } ) By Farquhar. _ | 
played with ſucceſs ; it contains This piece has intrinſic merit, 
ſome ſtrokes that are laughable, | ſuch as will ever prejudice an au- 
but every character in the whole ] dience in its favour. The plan 
iece is outrẽ to the higheſt degree. | is well defigned, the incidents 
t has a double title, iz. The Old. | pleaſing, and there is a good dif- 
Man taught Wiſdom. ' | crimination of character; but there 
. | are ſome things in it we wiſh to 


— 


May 16. | ſec altered by tome judicious hand, 
KING RICAHRD THE THIRD. as they border too much on in- 
And Tue LOT TEXT. | delicacy. | | 
"S014 | Ihe DEVIL To PAY. 
e „„ 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. | May 19. N 
By Mr. Gay. | The MERCHANT or VENICE. 
Notwithitanding the great ſuc- | And TRE Deuce 1s in Him. 


© ceſs of this piece on its appear- 
ance, and the frequent repetitions May 20. 
of it ſince, (ſuch probably as no | The SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 
other dramatic piece could ever | And Hicn LITE BELOW STAIRS. 
boaſt) yet it has been cenſured by N 


the critics, and indeed with ſome May 22. 
| degree of juſtice, if we examine | The LONDON MERCHANT. 
it by the laws of the drama; but A Tragedy. 
this piece does not naturally come By Mr. Lillo. 


within their juriſdiftion, at leaſt Though the characters of this 
not abſolutely ſo. The hero, it | piece are all taken from thoſe in 


\ 


* Or the Hiſtory of George Barnwell, * 
5 the 


— = J = 
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The COUNTRY GIRL. 
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che triddle ſtatien of life, yet it | 74. 
contains a diſtreſs which renders | 


it much more affecting than many 
phys which teprefent events that 
are thought of much higher im- 
portance, and in which the fate 
Ir kings and empires is at the 
point of deing decided by a ſingle 
Gattle. U he ſtory is very intereſt- 
ing, and digeſted with great in- 
genuity, and the cataſtrophe is, 
yoft, as well as truly affecting. It 
is written in proſe, vet it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the ſubject, and 
ſufficiently exalted to expreſs the 


ſentiments of the perſons of the! | 


drama. The author was very hap», 
py in the choice of his ſubject, in 


which his conduct and manage- | 


ment is highly meritorious ; nor 


von there be a finer leſſon offered 
to the attention of youth than What 


this play affords. 


CATHARAINE and PETRU CHO. 


And Ink PaDdLock. 


N. B. This was the lalt play | 


cee, dne this ſeaſon, 1 he 
ouſe opened again, 

September. 16. | 
The CLanpDisTIinNE:MarniaGE. 
And Hicn LITE BELOW STaiks. 


September 18. 
No FP LAY. 


September 19. 
HAM L E T. 
And Wir's LAST STAEKE. 


September 20. 
No P LA *. 


| September 21. 
The HYPOCRITE. 
With HazLEequin's Invabion. 


September 22. 

- No" A F. 
September 23» 
CYMBELINE. 
And Tus Pablock. 


September 25. 
No PLA Fd 


September 20. 
The SCHOOL rox RAKES. 
| And Q ERN MAB; 

With the Maſquerade. 
September 27. 
September 28, 

The REVENGE. 

A Tragedy. 
By Dr. Yong. 
This excellent tragedy is one of 


the moſt corrett and high finiſh- 


ed pieces in the Engliſb language. 
The ſimilarity of the ot of this 
play to that ofthe Othello of Shake- 


[peare, has gi yen the critics an op- 
portunity of charging the author 


with being guilty af plagiariſm; 
but this Charge ſeems to be unjuſt, 
as we may hereafter ſhow in ſome 
eflays on dramatic writing, which 
we intend to introduce in the 


| courſe of this work, but which 
| muſt be omitted at preſent, on 


account of the number and length 
of many of our articles in this 
volume. | 

The PADLOCK. 


September 29. 
No PLAT. 


September 
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September 30. being 
The COUNTRY GIRL. 
And An OD R“. 
Upon dedicating a Building and 


erecting a Statue to Shakeſpeare. 
| October 2. Dy 


ROMEO and JULIET. 
With HazLeqQuin's INVASION. 


October 3. | 
ALL IN THE WRONG. 
A Comedy. 75 
By Mr. Murphy. 
This is a very entertaining 


comedy, the plot and conduct of 


which are worked up with ſingu- 


lar merit. It abounds with a va- 


riety of incidents and characters 
(probably too many) by which 
means, however, the mind is en- 
paged, and conſequently amuſed. 
The deſign aims to bring together 
and repreſent at one view the va- 
rious effects of the paſſion of jea - 
louſy in domeſtic life, acting on 
different diſpoſitions and different 
tempers, and under the different 
circumſtances of huſband, wife, 


lover, and miſtreſs; which is done 


with a great degree of ingenuity 
and judgment. x 


The UBILEE ODE. 


-  Ofdtober 4. 
GN. 
A Dramatic Romance. 

This piece has been aſcribed 
to Mr. Garrick, who has never, 
that we know of, denied its being 
the offspring of his invention It 


ſeems prtofeſſedly calculated to | 


ſpeak to the eye as well ax the car 3 


and may, upon the whole, he con- 
fidered as the ſportive vagary of a2 


free-born Muſe, diſdaining ta be. 
reſtrained by any. laws but thoſe af, 
her own creating, being reſg;yed. 
to ramble without a guide in the 


delightful paths af wagic liberty 


utterly uncontroulahle ta any o 
the powers of uſurpation. The 
author ſeems ta have endeavoured 


at a reprefentatian of native, ge- 


nuine ſimplicity, in which he has 
ſucceeded with great ſucceſs, for 


the ſtrokes of nature in mon and 


Sylvia are happily imagined. The 
eaſy cheatfulneſs of Linco is irre- 
fiſtibly pleaſing, infinitely more 
ſo than the Crolleries of Dorus, 
who is not without his merits. 


The moral is a very good one, 


viz, that there is no magic like 
virtue; but it has been remark- 


ed, that had not Merlin appeared. 


in ſome meaſure to act from a ſpirit 
of revenge teſpecting Urganda, 
this maxim would have been en- 


forced more powerfully, becauſe 


revenge is a paſlion unallied to 
pure, genuine virtue. The plan 


altogether (admitting the r 
of ſorcery and inchantment) is ſut- 


ficiently regular, and the under- 
plot judiciouſly interwoven with 
the principal deſign. The ſenti- 
ments are genera ly well adapted 
to the characters; the dition pro- 
feſſedly unadorned, but frequent- 
ly beautiful from its ſimplicity ; 
the ſongs happily written and well 
accommodated to the various cha- 
racters and ſituations of the perſons 


— CC 


* 


* 


* This Ode, with notes, may be found among our Poetical Pieces; 
and the particulars which occafioned its being written and ſet ta muyec, 
may be ſeen in our account of the Stratford Jubilee, among the Midceila- 


nies ; ſo that it is unneceſſary for us ts inlarge on this ſubj ed here. 
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of the drama; add to all this, the 
muſic, which is frequently pleaſing 
(though now and then rather too 


trifling) and the amazing decora- 


tions of the ſcenery, Cymon ſtands 
foremoſt in the liſt of modern thea- 
trical entertainments calculated to 
ſurpriſe and pleaſe. | 

The GHOST. 


October 5. | 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. 


And THE PaDpLOCK. 


' October 6. 
The STRATAGEM. 
And THe JuBiLet Obe. 


| October 7. 
e AK 
| A Tragedy. 

By Shakeſpeare. | 
The play now repreſented at 
this houſe under this title, is an 
alteration of Shakeſpeare's King 
Lear by Mr. Tate ; who, among 
other things, has interwoven an 
under-plot of the loves of Edgar 
and Cordelia with the main buſi- 
neſs of the play, intirely omitted 
the character of the fol, and con- 


ſiderably altered the cataſtrophe, 


by making Lear and Cordelia ſur- 
vive with the proſpect of being 
happy. Dr. Jobnſon obſerves. 
that Shakeſpeare in the otiginal, 
« ſuffered the virtue of Cordelia 
to periſh in a juſt cauſe, contrary 
to the natural ideas of jultice, to 


the hope of the reader, and 


what is yet more ſtiange, to the 
faith of chronicles. Vet this con- 
duct is juſtified by the Spectator, 
who blames Tate for giving Cor- 


delia ſucceſs and happineſs, in his 


alteration, and declares, that in 
his opinion the tragedy has loft balf 
its beauty, A play in which the 


wicked proſper, and the virtuous 
miſcarry, may doubtleſs be pood, 
becauſe it is a juſt repreſentation 
of the common events of human 
life; but ſince all reaſonable be- 


ings naturally love juſtice, I can- 


not eaſily be Ss, that the 
obſervation of juſtice makes a piay 
the worſe, or, that if other excel- 


lencies are equal, the audience 


will not always riſe better pleaſed 
from the final triumph of perſe- 
cuted virtue. In the preſent caſe 
the public has decided. Cordelia, 


ftom the time of Tate, has always 
| retired with victory and felicity.“ 


There is, perhaps, no play of 
Babe pure which keeps the at- 
tention ſo ſtrongly fixed as the 


piece before us, or which ſo much 


agitates our paſſions and intereſts 
our curioſity: the artful revolu- 
tions of diſtin intereſts, the ſtrik- 
ing oppoſition of - contrary charac- 
ters, the ſudden changes of for- 
tune, and the quick ſucceſſion of 
events, fill the mind with a per- 
petual tumult of indignation, pity, 
and bope. There is no ſcene 
which does not contribute to the 
aggravation of the diſtreſs or con- 
duct of the action, and ſcarce a 
line which does not conduce to 


the progreſs of the ſcene. So 


powerfui is the current of the 


poet's imagination, that the mind 


which once ventures within it is 
hurried irrefiſtibly along. The 
ſcene lies in Britain, and the ſtory, 
except the epiſode of Edmund, 
which is derived from Sidney, is 
taken originally from Geoffry of 
Monmouth, wt.om flolingſbead ge- 
nerally copied; but perhaps imme- 
diately from an old hiſtorical bal- 
lad, in which the affair of Lear's 
diſtribution of his kingdom, and 


the ingratitude of his two daugh- 


ters 
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ters Goneril and Regan is related; 
it contains the rudiments of this 
play, though none of its amplif- 
Cations. _ | 85 
Mr. Colman, one of. the paten- 
tees of Covent-Garden Theaire, 
has lately undertaken an alteration 
of this play from Tate; which al- 


teration is however only repreſent- ; 


ed at that theatre. He has judici- 
ouſly availed hiinſelf of ſome of the 
errors of Tate, but having heighten- 


ed the diſtreſs of the cataſtrophe, 
we doubt whether humanity will 
condeſcend to give him her voice 


in oppoſition to Tate. 
QUEEN MAB, Oe. 


Odtober 9. 
IA LL MEES EF... 
And Tart PapLock, 


Odober 10. 5 
The PROVOE'D WIFE, 
A Comedy. 

By Vanbrugh. 

To fay that this play is deſti- 
tute of merit, would be doing 
great injuſtice to the memory of 
the author, and paying but a bad 
compliment to the underſtandings 
of many learned critics. It un- 
doubtedly has many very fine 
ſcenes in it, not to mention the 
character of dir John Brute; a 
character very naturally drawn, 
and very highly finiſhed; yet the 
moral of this play is of a very per- 
nicious tendency, and many of 
the ſcenes are not only indelicate, 
but licentious. How far the ini- 
mitable performance of Mr. Gar- 
rick in the character of Sir Jahn 
Brute may authoriſe or juſtify the 


frequent repreſentation of this | 


piece, is a point we will not at- 
tempt to determine 


The REGISTER OFFICE. 


Odober 1 ba 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. 
With Queen Mas, &c. 


October 12 | 
The CLAN DESTIXE MARKIAGBo 
| And Tae JuziLeEs Oos. 


October 13. | 
AS YOU LIKE IT, 
And Tre Papiock. 


| 

October 15. 

| The SCHOOL rox RAKES. 

| And Tae JuBILEs. 

i Amongſt many things intended 
for the entertainment of the public 
gat the Stratford Jubiles , tbe 
: Pageant (conſiſting of a proceſſion 
of allegorical beings, with the moſt 
| diſtinguiſhed charaQers of Shake- 
ſpeare's plays, properly dreſſed) was 
one of the principal; but the ex- 
hibition of this lendid proceſſion 
was prevented by the badneſs of 
the weather. As the public met 
with a diſappointment in this par- 
ticular, Mr. Garrick,.ever ready to 
exerciſe his ingenuity. and contri- 
bute to its amuſement, has not 


only preſented the town with a 


diſplay of this Pageant, but hes 
endeavoured to give a general idea 
of the moſt remarkable occurrences 
.at Stratford during the time of the 
feſtival: to this end, he found it 
neceſſary to form the whole into a 
regular plan, in order to render it 
fit for repreſentation on the ſtage ; 
in which he has thown great in- 
vention and taſte.; and how well 
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this undertaking has been received 
and encouraged by the public need 
not now be told. 

This entertainment is introduc- 
ed with a prologue ſpoken by Mr. 
King, in the charaRter of a wazter ; 
but as any account of this piece 
muſt neceſſarily fall ſhort of the 
merit of the original, we refer our 
readers to the prologue, which may 
be found a nong our Poetical Pieces, 


The characters of the ſpeaking 
part are, 
Ralph, a Country Clown, Mr. King. 


Iriſhman, Mr. Moody. 
Ballad Singers, 12. * 
Serenaders. Mr, Banniſter, e. 


Geedy Benſon, Mrs. Bradſhaw. 
Mergery Jarvis, Mrs. Love. 


2 Miſs Radley. 
e t e | Mrs. Baddeley, 


| Waiters, Gentlemen, Showmen, 


Pedlars, Cook, Oſtlers, Wc. Ne. 
SCE NE, Stratford-upon-Aven. 


The fcene opens in the houſe of 
Goody Benſon, who is diſcovered 
leeping in ber great chair; Mar- 
gery Jarvis calls and wakes her, 
and a converſation enſues, in 
which the fears of the poor coun- 
try people, who at Stratford appre- 


bended ſome dreadful conſequences 


would follow this Jubilee, is re- 
preſented with admirable humour, 
and which is greatly heightened 
y the entering of Ralph, who is 
rerrified almoſt to death, yet, in 
part, aſhamed to own his appre- 
henſions. He ſeems to think it a 
popiſh and a gunpowder plot ſet 
on foot by the Jeu and Papiſbes, 
becauſe Shakeſpeare's monument 
in the church had been lately 
beautified, by which, in his opi- 
nion, they had made Shakeſpeare 


43 


— 


— — — — nn 


look like a Popiſb Saint; and laſt- 
ly, as a great quantity of cannon 
and gunpowder had been brought 
into the town, he concludes it was 


intended to blow up the whole 


town. During this converſation 
the cannon fire, which alarms them 
greatly; however, Ralph at laſt 
has courage enough left to go and 
fee what is the matter. 

The next ſcene exhibits a ſtreet, 
in which ſtands a poſt-chaiſe ; ſome 
ſerenaders enter in maſquerade 
drefles, and compliment the ladies. 
This diſturbs an Iriſh gentleman, 
who, popping his head out of the 
Chaiſe, tells them, It was very 
hard they would not let people 
ſleep in their beds ; that there was 
no lodging to be got, which re- 


duced him to the neceſſity of tak- 


ing the fr ft floor of the poſt-chaiſe, 


and that though he had paid half 


a crown for the apartment, the 
had unconſcionably forced a bed- 
fellow-in with him ; adding, that 


he had not been able to get a wink 
of fleep till they waked him.” 


They apologize for the interrup- 
tion, and at his requeſt let him 
out of the chaiſe, A converfation 
enſues reſpeQing the Jubilee, in 
which there is great humour, and 
many pleaſing ſtrokes of ſatire. 
The next is ſame ballad-fingers, 
who, followed by a crowd, ſing Mr. 


| Garrick's ſong of the Warawick- 
ſhire Lad; at the end of which, 
the Iriſhman declares them alt 


thieves, but concludes, that the 
greateſt of all thieves is a Jubilee 
thief. | 

Tbe ſcene then changes to an 


inn- yard, where a great buſtle 


enſues. 


The hurry and confufjon 


of the waiters, and the diſtteſs of 


the company for want of attend- 
'ance, is adinirably conducted; 
| 25 but 
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but an enumeration of every par- 
ticular would far exceed the limits 
of our plan After the buſineſs 
of the inn- yard is over, which 
finiſhes with the ſong and chorus 
to Shakeſpear's mulberry tree—Be- 
bold this fair goblet, Ec. The 
pageant ſucceeds, and we take the 
liberty to acquaint our readers, 
that the following is the only au- 
_ thentic liſt of the particulars hither- 
to publiſhed. : 

Sixteen attendants (dancers) with 
tambours. . 35 

Two attendants bearing the mot- 
tos of the theatres, wiz. Veluti in 
ſpeculum, and Totus mundus agit 
hiftrionem. The firſt belongs to 
Covent Garden theatre, the latter 
to that of Drury-Lane. 

Drums and fifes. 


TheCoMEDIESOF SHAKESPEARE. 


1. As You Like It, Touchſtone 
and Audrey, Orlando and Roſa- 
lind, Jaques, Adam, and Fo- 
reſters. | 

2. The Tempeſt. Proſpero, Fer- 
dinand and Miranda; Ariel, Ca- 
liban, and the drunken failors. 
The ſhip, as ſhattered in a ſtorm, 
fails down the ſtage. 

3. The Merchant of Venice. Baſ- 
ſanio and Portia ; the caſkets on a 
bier richly ornamented ; Shylock 
the Jew, with the knife and bond, 
* | | 

4. Much Ado about Nothing. Be- 
nedict and Beatrice, Pedro, Leo- 
nato, and Maſqueraders. | 
5. The Taue Gentlemen of Verona. 
Duke of Milan, Valentine, Pro- 
theus, Speed, Launce, Julia, &c. 

6. Twelfth Night. Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Sir Toby Belch, Mal- 
volio, Olivia, and attendants. 

7. Midſummer's Night's Dream. 
Bottom the weaver, with an afs's 


— 


head, fairies Oberon and Titania, 
the fairy King and Queen, drawn 
in an elegant carriage; Robin Good- 
Fellow, Peaſe-bloſſom, c. 

8. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Juſtice Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, 
Dr. Caius, Jack Rugby, the Hoſt 
of the Garter, Ancient Piſtol on 
horſeback, Slender, Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff, Ford, Mrs Ford, Mrs. Page, 
Bardolph, c. 

ComEdy, in a magnificent car, 
drawn by ſatyrs, and attended by 
the different characters of the An- 
cient Comedy. 

ProcesSICN of Chorus Singers, 
preceding the figure of Shakeſpeare, 
from the monument in Wettmin- 
{ter Abbey, with emblematical or- 
naiments. 

KzsTTLE-DXUMMER in a car, 
with eight trunpeters. 


The TxAGEDIES OF SHAKE= 
SPEARE. 


i. King Richard the Third. 
Richard giving directions to Tyr- 
rel reſpecting the murder of the 
two young princes in the Tower; 
who follow, led by the Queen 
Dowager their mother, guards, 
Oc. | 

2. Cymbeline. Bellarius, Guide- 
rius, Arviragus, Imogen, Poſthu- 
mus, c. | 

3. Hamlet. The Ghoſt beckon- 
ing to Hamlet, who is held by his 
mother; Ophelia in the mad ſcene, 
the grave-diggers, Oc. 

4 Othello. The Duke converſ- 
ing with Brabantio, Othello and 
Deſdemona, Iago, Roderigo, c. 

5. Romeo and Fuliet. The Nurſe 


and Peter, the Friar, Romeo and 


Juliet, ſervants, &c. 
6. King Henry the Fifth, King 
Henry, Captain Fluellen, Piſtol, 
TS 


O | | 7. King, 
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7. King Lear. Edgar in the 
ſtorm, Lear frantic, ſupported by 
Kent and Cordelia, heralds and 
attendants. 

8. King Henry the Eighth. Lord 
Chamberlain, the King converſing 
with Cardinal Wolſey, Anna Bul- 
len, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Yeomen of the Guards, Ec. 


g. Macbeth. Macbeth and his 


Lady in the Jagger ſcene, Hecate 
and the witches, with the burning 
cauldron. | 

10. Julius Cæ ſar. Lictors, Tri- 
bunes, c. Cæſar and the Sooth- 
ſayer, followed by Brutus and 
Caſſius. 

11. Antony and Cleopatra E- 


gyptian ſlaves, Antony and Cleo- 


patra, black eunuchs. 

12. Apollo, with his lyre. 

TrAGEDY in a triumphal car, 
ſurrounded by Calliope, Clio, Era- 
to, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, Terpſi- 
chore and Urania, guards, at- 
tendants, c. | 

While the laſt ſcene is prepar- 
ing, two young women enter and 
diſcourſe about the Jubilee. The 
one declares herſelf ignorant of 
Shakeſpeare or his works, but the 
other values herſelf upon her 
knowledge of him, and her po- 
liteneſs, having ſeen ſome of his 
plays acted at Birmingham and 
Coventry. They fing ſome airs 
alluding to Shakeſpeare, and retire 
to the rotunda to ſee the end of 
the Jubilee. Juſt as they go out, 
the Iriſhman enters again, and pur- 
ſues them, but meeting with a 
cook's boy, he enquires of him 
when the proceſſion of the Pageant 


is to be ſeen? The boy's eagerneſs 


to go to the rotunda ſcarcely fuf- 
fers him to ſpeak ; however, at 
laſt, laughing all the while, he 
tells him, that the Pogans are all 


ly as a vehicle for e e the 


gone by. This is a great mortifica- 
tion to the honeſt Hibernian, who 


reflects what a ridiculous figure he 
ſhall make when he returns to his 


own country, after having tra- 
velled three hundred miles to ſee 
the Jubilee, and to be faſt aſleep 


when he ſhould be awake; to be 
awake when he ſhould be faſt a- 
ſleep; to get nothing to ate, and 


pay double ſor that too.“ 
The laſt ſcene is highly magni- 
ficent and ſhowy. The ſide ſcenes 


tranſparently repreſenting the ca- 


pital characters of Shakeſpeare's 
plays; the whole terminating in a 
Niche, in which is the ſtatue of 
Shakeſpeare, ſupported by Melpo- 
mene and Thalia, who crown the 
immortal bard with laurels. l he 
characters in the Pageant are rang- 
ed on each fide; thoſe of the 
Tragedies on the left, and thoſe 
of the Comedies on the right, 


agreeable to the ſituation of the 


Muſes. A roundelay, a dance and 
a Chorus concludes the whole 
Though the ſpeaking part of this 


entertainment is intended entire- 


Pageant, and peforming the ſongs 
_—_— for the Jubilee at Strat- 
for 

conceivably pleaſing in the repre- 
ſentation. It muſt therefore be 
conſidered as an interlude only, 
(and not as a regular drama) cal- 
culated to unite the different parts 
of a very agreeable and magnifi- 


cent repreſentation of the original 


Jubilee. Upon the whole, this 
entertainment is admirably deſign- 
ed to give pleaſure, and to de- 
light the eye by the ſplendor of 
ſhow. The view of Stratford 
church and the ringing of the 


bells had a happy effet. In ſhort, 


when we conſider the ingenuity of 
5 bringing 


vet, it is nevertheleſs, in- 
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bringing ſuch an exhibition to per- 
fection, in which ſo many perſons 
are employed, and which muſt 
have been attended with an incon- 
ceivable expence, we think it re- 
flects great honour on Mr. Gar- 
rick ; and though the attempt has 


been crowned with uncommon ſuc- 


ceſs from the public, it is highly 
deſerving of it. | 


October 16. | 
The HYPOQCRITE. 
And Tae JuBILEE. 


October 17. | : 


The PLAIN DEALER. 


And Tuz JuBiLEs. 


| Other 18. 
FALSE DELICACY. 
And TRE JusILEE. 


| Odober 19. | 
ALL IN-'THE WRONG. 
And TRE JuBILEE. 


October 20. | 
The REVENGE. 
And TRE JuUBILEE. 


October 21. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debis 
A Comedy. 
By Maſſinger. 
This is a very pleaſing comedy, 
and ſeems to be equal in merit to 


any other of this author's works. 


The plot is good, and the con- 
duct of it managed with great in- 
genuity; the characters are well 
drawn, and the language is not 
only true dramatical, but bold and 


nervous. This play was revived 


by Mr. Garrick ſome years ago, as 
alſo at this time, but neither the 
firſt nor ſecond time did it meet 
with any great ſuccels. 


The I UB IL E E. 


October 23. 
The FizsT PART * of 
KING HENRY the FOURTH. 
By Shakeſpeare. 
This and the ſequel, or ſecond 
part, may juſtly be conſidered as 


one play, and only broken into 


parts by the neceſſity of the exhi- 
bition, being together too long 
for one. Both theſe plays are ini- 
mitable, and undoubtedly preſet 
maſterpieces in this kind of writ- 


ing, the tragedy and comedy parts 
of them being ſo finely connected 


with each other, as to render the 
whole regular and complete, and 
yet contraſted with ſuch boldneſs 


and propriety, as to make the va- 


rious beauties of each, the more 
perfectly conſpicucus. But we 
cannot diſmiſs this article, with- 
out preſenting our readers with 
the general character of theſe two 
pieces, as given by Dr. Johnſon in 
bis edition of Shakeſpeare's works, 


None of Shakeſpeare's plays 


* The tranſactions contained in this hiſtorical drama, are comprized 
within the period of about ten months; for the action commences with the 
news brought of Hotſpur having defeated the Scots under Archibald Earl 
Douglas at Holmedon (or Halidown- Hill) which battle was fought on 
Holyrood-day, (the 14th of September) 1402 ; and it cloſes with the de- 
feat and death of Hotſpur at Shrewſbury, which engagement happened on 
Saturday the 21ft of Fuly, (the eve of St. Mary Magdalen) in the year 


1403. 
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(fps he) are more read than the 
fir 


— 


rt and ſecond parts of Henry the 
Fourth. Perhaps no author has 
ever in two plays afforded ſo much 
delight. The great events are in- 
tereſting, for the fate of kingdoms 


depend upon them; the lighter 


occurrences are diverting, and, ex- 
cept one or two, ſufficiently proba- 
ble, the incidents are multiplied 
with wonderful fertility of inven- 
tion, and the characters diverſified 
with the utmoſt nicety of diſcern- 
ment, and the profoundeſt {kill in 
the nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero 
both of the comic and tragic part, 
is a young man of great abilities 
and violent paſſions, whoſe ſenti- 
ments are right, though his actions 
are wrong; whoſe virtues are ob- 
ſcured by negligence, and whoſe 


-underſtanding is diſſipated by le- 


vity. In his idle hours he is rather 
looſe than wicked, and when the 
occaſion forces out his latent qua- 
lities, he is great without effort, 
and brave without tumult. The 
trifler is rouſed into a hero, and 
the hero again into a trifler. This 


character is great, original and juſt. 


„ Piercy is a rugged ſoldier, cho- 
leric and quarrelſome, and has on- 
ly the ſoldier's virtues, generoſity 
and courage. 

« But Falftaf unimitated, un- 
imitable Falſtaff, how ſhall I de 
ſcribe thee ? Thou compound of 


ſenſe and vice ; of ſenſe which 


may be admired, but not eſteem- 


ed; of vice which may be deſpiſed, 
but hardly deteſted. Falfaff is a 
character loaded with faults, and 
with thoſe faults which naturally 
produce contempt. He ts a thief 
and a glutton, a coward and a 
boaſter, always ready to cheat the 
weak and prey upon the poor ; 
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to terrify the timorous and inſult 


the defenceleſs. At once obſe- 


quious and malignant, he ſatiriſes 
in their abſence thoſe whom he 
lives by flattering. He is familiar 


with the prince only as an agent 
of vice, but of this familiarity he 
is ſo proud as not only to be ſu- 
percilious and haughty with com- 
mon men, but to think his inte- 


reſt of importance to the duke of 
Lancafler. Vet the man thus cor- 


rupt, thus deſpicable, makes him- 
ſelf neceſſary to the prince that 
deſpiſes him, by the moſt pleaſing 
of all qualities, perpetual gatety, 
by an unfailing power of exciting 
laughter, which is the more freely 
indulged, as his wit is not of the 
ſplendid or ambitious kind, but 
conſiſts in eaſy eſcapes and fallies 
of levity, which make ſport but 
raife no envy. It muſt be obſery- 


ed that he is ſtained with no enor- 


mous or ſanguinary crimes, fo that 
his licentiouſneſs is not ſo offen- 
ſive but that it may be borne for 
his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from 
this repreſentation is, that no man 
is more dangerous than he that 
with a will to corrupt, hath the 


power to pleaſe; and that neither 
wit nor honeſty onght to think 


themſelves ſafe with ſuch a com- 
panion, when they ſee Henry ſe- 
duced by Falſtaff. 


The J UB IL E E. 


October 24. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
And Tae JuBiLEE. 


October 25. 
ALL IN THE WRONG, 
And Tre JuBlLEE. 


October 


r 
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October 26. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. 


And Tye JuBILee. 


EP October 27. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
And Tre JuB1Les. 


October 28. 
H T. 
And TRE JuBiLEE. 


October 30. 
The MOURNING BRIDE. 
And TRE JuB1LEE. 


October 31. 
TANCRED AND SIGISMUNDA, 
| A Tragedy. 
By Thomſon. 
The ſtory on which the ground- 


work of this play is founded, is 


too generally known to require an 
explanation. This is the beſt of 
Thomſon's dramatic works, yet 
it ſeems better calculated to pleaſe 
in the cloſet than by repreſentation 
at the theatre, there being a want 
of variety of incidents to ſurpriſe 
and preſerve the attention of an 
audience; add to this, that though 
the language in general is poetical, 
the dialogue is too declainatory 
and ſentimental, which conſe- 
quently renders the whole tedious 
and heavy. 


The JUBILEE. 


November 1. 
The SCHOOL rox LOVERS. 
A Comedy. 
By William Whitehead, Eig. 
This piece has very little pre- 
tenſions to the title of comedy, but 


might with more propriety be 


called a dramatic nove/., The 
hint of this piece is taken from 


M. de Fontenelle, which the au- 


_ 


thor acknowledyes in an advertiſe- 
ment prefixed to it, 'The principal 
deſign ſeems to aim at delicacy, 
ſentiment, and the conſequence of 
inſtruction in the conduct of a ge- 


nerous and well grounded paſſion, 


in which the poet kas ſucceeded 
with a great degree of eminence. 
The principal characters are well 
drawn, verily daniable and wor- 
thy imitation, the ſentiments mo- 
Ks: ra delicate, and the language 
chaſte and accurate, It is the 
firſt attempt of this author in the 
walks of comedy. 


The J UBIL EE. 


' Nowember 2. | 
The PROVOK'D HUSBAND, 
And THe JUBILEE. 


November 3. 
The SCHOOL rox RAKES. 
And Tre JuBiLEE. 


November 4. 
TA T A N 
A Tragedy. 
By Rowe. 

This is a good play, written in 
compliment to King William III. 
whole character Mr. Rowe intend- 
ed to diſplay in that of Tamerlane; 
for this reaſon, it is generally play- 
ed on the 4th of November, which 
was the birth- day of that monarch, 
and of late years on the 5th alſo, 
the annivertary of his firſt landing 
in this iſland. 


The I UB II. E E. 


November 6. 
T AM ER “LANE. 
And TRE JoBILIE. 


November 7. 
The CLAN DESTINVE MARARIAGSE. 
And Tae JuBiLes Ops. 
O 3 November 
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Nowember 8. November 15. 
The CONSCIOUS LOVERS. The Way TO KEEFH Him, 
And TRE JuBILEE. And TRE JuBiLEE. 
Nowember  Nowember 16. 
The LONDON MERCHANT. The: W: d d ER. 


And Tre JuBIiLEE. 


Nowember 10. 
The PLAIN DEALER. 
And Tre JuBILEE. 


November 11. 
The FAIR PENITENT. 
And Tas JuBILEE. 


November 13. 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 
And TRE JuBILEE. 


November 14. 

Muck apo ABOUT NoTHING. 

A Comedy. 

By Shakeſpeare. 

This is a pleaſing comedy, and 

contains many beautiful ſcenes, 
at the ſame time that it is not free 
from incongruities, and therefore 
may be cenſured by thoſe ſcrupu- 
lous critics, who examine works 
of this nature by the rigid laws of 
the drama, and take more plea- 


ſure in obſerving the imperfections 


of a piece than the beauties it 
Here are many 
ſcenes of high merriment, particu- 
larly thoſe between Benedict and 
Beatrice, and the contrivance of 
making them fall in love with 
each other, after having both 
equally forſworn that paſſion, 1s 
conducted with great ingenuity ; 
in ſhort, whatever faults it may 
have, the whole is admirably cal- 
culated to pleaſe. The ſcene lies at 
Meſſina in Sicily, and the ſtory is 
taken from Arioſto, Orl. Fur. B. 5. 
The PADLO CK. 


Avd TRE PA DpLock. 


8 17. 
C VMB ELIN E. 
And TR JusBiLEe. 


November 18. 
O I. O. 
And Tu JuBiLes. 


Nowember 20. 
The: ES T. 
And THE JuILEE. 


Node mber 21. 
The E ARI. or ESSEX. 
A Tragedy. 
By Mr. Henry Brooke, 
The ſtory on which this play 
is founded is. almoſt univerſally 
known to every Engliſhman at 
leaſt. We have three plays under 
this title, and all founded on the 
ſame ſubject. The firſt by Banks, 


well known as a dramatic writer*; 


the ſecond by Mr. Henry Fones, 
which, in ſome reſpects, was an 
improvement on Banks, though in 
others not ſo; and the play now 
before us by Mr. Prooke, who has 
varied his conduct from the other 
two, principally to give it the air 
of novelty ; - not but we think he 
has improved the conduct of the 
main deſign with great ingenuity. 
His charaQters are not badly 
drawn, and his language 1 is bold 
and nervous; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, in this laſt particular, he 
ſeems at times to pay too little re- 
gard to the correctneſs of meaſure 
and harmony of numbers; how- 

ever 


ever 
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ever, upon the whole, Mr. Brooke's 
Earl of Eſſex juſtly deſerves the 
preference, and ſeems molt likely 
to ſupport public eſteem. 

The ]J UBILEE. 


November 22. | 
The ALCHYMTIST. - 
And TRE PabLock. 


Nowember 23. | 
AMPHITRYON. 
A Comedy. 

This is an alteration of Dryden's 
Ampbitryon, or The Two Socias, by 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, Dryden's play 
is founded on the two Amphitryons 
of Plautus and Moliere, the muſic | 
to which was originally compoſed | 
by the celebrated Mr. Henry Pur- | 
cell. In the piece before us, Mo- 
liere's dialogue-prologue between 
Mercury and Night is introduced 
in the firſt ſcene. As it now 
ſtands, it is very judiciouſly cleanſ- 


\ 


ed of many paſſages rather too of Doppet's Country Wake, by Mr. 


looſe and indelicate for the chaſte * 
ears of a virtuous audience, 


The JUBILEE. 


November 24. 
The CounTEss or SALISBURY, 
And the JUBILEE. 


| November 25. 
AMPHEEFRTY ON, 
And Tre JuBILEE. 


November 27. 
AM ER Y.0 N. 
And ThE JuB1LEE. 


| Nowember 28. 
The ROYAL SLAVE. 
And Trae JupiLEs. 


November 29. 


Every Man in HISs Huu ou. 


The CONFEDERACY. 
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November 30. 

AMPHITRYON, 

And TRE JusBI1LEE. 


December 1. 


DOUE 8 
And ThE JuBILEE. 


December 2. 
The MERCH ANT or VENICE. 
And TRE JuBILEE. 


December 4. 


The JEALOUS WIFE. 
And Tne JuBiLEz Oope. 


December 8. 


The ROYAL SLAVE. 
And Tak JuBILEE, 


Ac 


| December 6. 
The SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 
And Hos in THE WELL. 
A Ballad Farce. 
This little piece is an alteration 


8 
* ＋ 


Mov 


Cibber, and is a very indifferent 
entertainment. The muſic to the 
ſongs conſiſts chiefly of old ballad 


airs, generally known. 


4 = at erea>.. 3 477 ren; 


December 7. 
AMPHIFRY 0M 
And The JUBILEE, 


Dceember 8. 


A Comedy. 
By Vanbrugh, 

This is one of the beſt pieces of 
this witty and ingenious author. 
It contains a variety of buſineſs 
which cannot fail to engage the 
attention of an audience, and the 
characters are very naturally drawn. 
The p'ot of the two wives againſt 
their huſbands is contrived with 


And True PapLock. 


great ingenuity. Upon the whole, 
O 4 though 


40 
though there is ſome improbabili- 


ty in the affair of Dick and Braſs, 


yet it is one of the moſt pleaſing 
comedies now exhibited. 
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The ]JUBILEE. 


December 9. 
The WONDER. 
And Tre PapLock. 


December 11. 
IT . 
And TRE JUBILEE. 


The 


7 


December 12. 


CVYVMB ELIN E. 
And TRE JvBILEE. 


December 13. 

JANE SHORE. 

A Tragedy. 
By Rowe. 

The ſtory on which this excel- 
lent tragedy is founded is univer- 
fally known ; and we believe we 
may venture to pronounce it the 
beſt of all this author's dramatic 
pieces. The {cene lies in Lon- 


don. | 
The L x: AR. 


December 14. 


ALL IN THE WRONG. 
And THe JuBILEE. 


December 15. 
The ROYAL SLAVE. 
And TRE JUBILEE. 


December 16. Sn. 
The Mtexxy WivesorWinpsoR, 
A Comedy. 
By Shakeſpeare. 

Queen Elizabeth was ſo well 
pleaſed with the admirable charac- 
ter of Fa//taff in the two parts of 
Henry IV. that ſhe commanded 


comic way. 


play more, and to ſhew him in love. 
To this command (according to 
Mr. Rowe's account) we owe the 
Merry Wiwes of Wind/or, which 


| is generally allowed to be the maſ- 


ter piece of this great poet in the 
Some have pretend- 
ed to aſſert, that the author finiſh- 


ed it in a fortnight; but this is 


imagined to allude to the firſt im- 


| perfeR ſketch, for it never can be 


engl, that a piece ſo exact and 
regularly formed, exhibiting ſo ex- 
tenſive a groupe of perfect and 
highly finiſhed characters, could 
be planned and executed in ſo maſ- 
terly a manner in ſo ſhorta time. 
We have here an undeniable proof, 
that notwithſtanding Shakeſpeare 
frequently did break through the 


| bounds and regularity preſcribed 
| by the laws of the drama; he was 


capable of poliſhing and regulating 
the plots and conduct of his pieces 


to a great degree of perfection and 
exactneſs. | 


The ]J UBILEE. 


December 18. | 
The PROVOK'D HUSBAND. 
And TRE JuBiLEE. 


December 19. 
The WAY TO KEEP HIM. 
And Trae JuBILEe. 


December 20. 
QT 0. 
And Tur KEGisTEROFrICE. 


December 21. 
AMPHITRYON. 
And THE JUBILEE. 


December 22. 
The CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 


Shakeſpeare to continue it for ane 


And TRE LYAR. 
December 
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December 23. | 
LOVE FOR LOVE. 
A Comedy. 


By Congreve. 


This is an excellent comedy, 
did it not contain ſome ſcenes too 
looſe and indelicate for the chaſte 
ear of virtue, a circumſtance great- 
ly to be regretted, ſince the wit is 
genuine, the characters natural, 
and the painting highly finiſhed. 
This author ſtudied correQneſs 
and regularity to a great degree in 
moſt of his plays; but in this, he 


is frequently faulty in one parti- 


cular, vis. ſuſpending the action 
to make way for a diſplay of wit. 
This piece is in one inſtance re- 
markable, the new theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields was opened with 
it, where it met with uncommon 
ſucgeſs. | 


The FU BITLBE. 


December 25. 


Oo 7 A 1. 


December 26. | 
The LONDON MERCHANT. 
And ThE JUBILEE., 


December 27. 
The TEMFEST. 


And TRE JuBILEE. 


Detember 28. 
„ 


And Taz JurILEE. 


December 29. 
TheVeray Wives or WiNnDSOR, 


And Tre JuBiLEE. 


—— — 


December 30. 
The PROVOK'D WIFE. 


„And DAPHNE AND AMINTOR. 


ESE NIE” 


 COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE *. 


January 2. 
HAMLET. 


And AyroLLo and DarennE. 
A Pantomime. 


HIS entertainment has near- 
ly as much merit as the reſt 
of thoſe exhibitions, in which the 
carpenters and painters ſeem to 
be the principal perſons deſerving 
commendation. It was revived at 
this time with an additional ſcene, 
vis, A repreſentation of the King 
of Denmark's Maſquerade, in which 
was diſplayed great ingenuity, 
ſplendor, and expence of ſhow. 


January 3. 
C YRS 


A Tragedy. 
By Mr. Hoole. 
This intereſting tragedy is taken 
from 11 Ciro Riconoſcinto, an Ita- 
lian Opera by Metaſtaſio. As it 


now ſtands, it is highly entertain- 


| ing in the repreſentation 3 and 


from the dignity of the thoughts, 
and graces of diction, it ſeems 
likely to afford infinite pleaſure in 
the cloſet, even when ftripped of 
its theatrical ornaments; in ſhort, 
it, wants very little to render it a 
perfectly regular tragedy. The 


* An account of ſuch plays and entertainments as are not criticiſed in 
this li, may be found in the Drury-lane iff, 


ſcene 
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ſcene lies in a 2vood on the confines | 


of Media. 
APOLLO Ax Dp DAPHNE. 


January 4. : 
SnEWov'p AND SREWov'pNor 
A Comedy. 

By C. Cibber. 

This is a very entertaining co- 
medy, buſy, and ſprightly, though 
not equal to ſeveral of Cibber's 
other pieces. The ſcene lies at 
Madrid, and the plot is taken from 
the Trapanner trepann'd. 


APOLLO AvD DAPHNE. 


Tanuary 5, 
MISER. 

A Comedy. 

By Fielding. 

This comedy is taken from the 
Aware of Moliere. It has been 
conſtantly acted with good ſucceſs, 
but falls far ſhort of the original in 

point of merit. 

APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 


The 


January 6. 
' ROMEO any JULIET. 
And THE Oxonian in Town. 
A Comedy of Two Acts. 
By Mr. Colman. 
This is a very pleaſing little 
piece, ſprightly, laughable and full 


of bulinels; containing alſo ſome 


ſtrokes of well timed ſatire. 


January 7. 


LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


And ArOLLO AND DarHNE. 
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January 9. 
GEORGE BARNWELI. X. 
And AyoLLo AND DArTHNE. 


January 10. 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. 
And ArOLLO and DATHNE. 


January 11. 
KING: LEAR. 
And AroLLo anpd Daring. 


| January 12 
The S T RAT AGE M. 


And ApoLLO AND DaPHNE. 


January 123. 
I. 


And AroLLo AND DAPRNE. 


ä January 14. 
TOM I ONE S. 
A Comic Opera. 
By Mr Reed +. 

The title of this piece makes it 
almoſt unneceſſary to fay that it 
is taken from a celebrated novel of 
the ſame name, written by the 
late ingenious and facetious Mr. 
Henry Fielding. Mr. Reed has de- 
viated from the novel very conſi- 
derably. both with reſpect to inci- 
dents and character; he has very 
judiciouſly diveſted Jones of his 
libertiniſm, and has legitimated 
him, ſo that he has produced a 
ſtronger intereſt and a more perfect 
cataſtrophe. Parſon Supple is 
changed to a country 'iquire, in 
order to avoid any reflections on 


| the clergy ; Weſtern and Mrs. Ho- 


nour are {tripped of their provin- 


—— — 


* Jhis is the London Merchant, of which ſee an account in the Dru- 


ry-Lane lift. 
The Hiſtory of George Barnwell. 


It bas a double title, viz. The London Merchant, or 


+ Author of the Regiſter Office, and the Tragedy of Dido. 
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cial dialet; and indeed the hu- 


mour of the former is well preſerv- 


ed, without either the indelicacy 
or Jacobitiſm of the original. Up- 
on the whole, the piece is not deſ- 
titute of merit, though, at the 
ſame time, we think the author 
has not made that important uſe 
of many things in the novel which 


might have been expected. The 


contraſt of character between 
Meſtern and his ſiſter is well ſup- 
ported, though they are both 
ignorant, conceited, and petulant, 
only they have different modes of 


expreſſing the ſame foibles The 


poetry ot the ſongs is very indif- 


ferently expreſſed, but that muſt 
in ſome meaſure be excuſed, when 


we conſider, that the ſongs were 
frequently written to be adapt- 
ed to tunes compoſed to other 


words prior to the date of this 


opera. 
The COUNTRY WIFE. . 


This is Wycherley's Country Wife 
reduced to a farce, by which the 
play is ſpoiled; at the ſame time, 
that the piece as it now ſtands, 
will afford very little entertain- 


ment. 


Januaty 16. 
TOM JONES. 
And the Miller of Mansfield. 

By Mr. Dodltey 


This little piece met with great 
ſucceſs on its firſt appearance, and 
juſtly deſerved it. It cannot fail 
of atfording high entertainment to 
ſuch as are pleaſed with natural 


ſimplicity, good ſentiment, and in- 


nocent merriment. 
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Tanuaty 17, 
TOM JONES. 
Aud Tus Musica Lapy, 

A Farce. 

By Mr. Colman. 

The deſign of this pleaſing little 
piece, is to ridicule the folly of 
the fair-ſex of Great Britain, in 
affecting a paſſion for muſic and a 
taſte in compoſition, without hav- 
ing the leaſt knowledge of the ſci- 
ence, and thereby ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be dupes to faſhionable 
abſurdity, and an eaſy prey to the 
deſigning and intereſted views of 
foreign fiddlers and Italian impoſ- 
tors, to the neglect of real and ſu- 
perior merit in our Engliſh per- 
formers ; by which, they are not 
only ſeduced into the utmoſt ex- 
travagance, but becoine the ſport 
and ridicule of the very harpies 


they ſo idolize and encourage, 


Upon the whole, the laudable de- 
ſign of this piece, and the maſter- 
ly manner-in which it is executed, 
incline us to think it equal, if 
not ſuperior to any of the dramatic 
pieces of this writer. 


Tanuary 18, 

TOM JONES. 
And The ExGLIsHMAN in PARIS. 
A Comedy of TWO AQs. 

By Mr. Foote. 

This piece is too univerſally 
known to require any very parti- 
cular account of it. "The general 


deſign of it is to expole the ab- 
* 


ſurdity of our young gentlemen 
travelling abroad to learn the 


| vices and follies of other countries, 


before they have acquired either 
judgment or taſte to jeliſh the va- 
luable (and probably ſupetiot) ex- 
cellencies of their on country. 


| The deſign is undoubtedly very 


laudable, 
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laudable, but as a drama it is very 
indifferently executed, 


January 19. 

TOM JONES. 
And Harlequin Doctor Fauſtus. 
A Pantomime. 

This is not the original panto- 
mime brought out by the late Mr. 
Rich under this title, but an al- 
moſt intire new one, projeced by 
Mr. Woodward the comedian, who 
has only preſerved two ſcenes of 
the old one. This entertainment 
is very ſhowy, and there is not on- 
ly great invention in the machine- 
ry, but a great diſplay of taſte and 
ingenuity in the paintings and 
other decorations. 


anuary 20. 
TOM JONES. 
CATHARINE AND PLTRUCHIO. 


January 21. 
KING LEAR. 

See our account of Mr. ' Col- 
man's alteration of this play under 
this article in the Drury-Lane 
liſt. | 

APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 


January 23. 
TOM JONES. 
And TRE MillEeror MANSFIELD 


Januaty 24 
TOM JONES. 
And Tuz Musical LApv. 
Fanuary 25. ; 
The INCONSTANT. 
A Comedy. | | 
By Farquhar. 

The ground-work of this piece 
is taken from the Vild Gooſe Chace 
of Beaumont and Fletcher ; but the 
circumſtance in the laſt act of 


young Mirable's being in danger of 


his life at the Courtezan's houſe 
ſurrounded by her bravoes, and 


bis delivety by the carefulneſs of 


his miſtreſs Oriana diſguiſed as 
his page, is ſaid to have had its 
foundation from an affair. of the 
like nature, in which the author 
was himſelf concerned during the 


time of his being abroad in the 


army. The ſcene is laid at Paris. 


In reſpect to the piece itſelf, it is 


lively and entertaining, and con- 
tains many intereſting ſcenes, at 
the ſame time that ſome of the in- 
cidents do not appear to be found- 
ed on probability. 


APOLLO ANDY DAPHNE, c. 
January 26. 


The MAID or TRE MILL. 
With AroLLo and Da PRHNE. 


January 27. 
JANE SHORE. 
With AroLLO AND Darnns. 


January 28. 


The ENGLISH MERCHANT. 


A Comedy. 
By Mr. Colman. 
The main deſign of this piece 
is taken from the French; the 


plot is ſimple and domeſtic, con- 


taining many intereſting ſcenes ; 
the ſentiments are noble and ge- 
nerous, and the dialogue is eaſy 
and natural; yet, we think ſome 
of the characters are not well 
drawn, and upon the whole, that 
it is greatly inferior to the reſt of 
this author's pieces. 


APOLLO anp DAPHNE. 


January 30. 
No PLA T. 


January 


l * * 
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January 31. 
E. 
And TRE ROYAL CAR; 
Or Harlequin Skeleton, 
A Pantomime. ; 
This is another pantomime 
brought out many years ago by the 
late Mr. Rich. It has Ronny 
been received with great applauſe 
by the lovers of this ſpecies of en- 
tertaininent, and was revived at 
this time to introduce the new 
ſcene of the King of Denmark's 
maſquerade, as had been done in 
that of Apollo and Daphne. 


February 1. 

TOM TONES. 
And the Intriguing Chambermaid. 
A Ballad Farce. 

By Mr. Henry Fielding. 
This piece has been generally 
received with applauſe, though 


we cannot ſay much in favour of 


it, the plot being rather improba- 
ble, as well as the characters outre. 


It is taken almoſt intirely from the 


Diſſipateur. 


February 2. | 
. 
And The UrHOLSsTERER *. 
A Farce of PWwO AQs. 
By Mr. Murphy. | 
This piece is generally, known, 


and from its firſt 2ppearance has 


always been 1eceived with the 
higheſt applauſe. It abounds with 
many ſcenes truly laughable, and 
contains much wit and good ſa- 
tice. Its principal aim is to ridi- 
cule and expoſe the ablurdity of 


that inſatiable appetite for news, | 


] 


and that prevailing folly fo pecu- 


liar to the good people of England, 


of giving way to a ridiculous an- 
| xiety for the concerns of the pub- 


| lic and the tranſactions of the po- 


litical world, even to the negle& 
and ruin of their own domeſtic af- 
fairs and private: family intereſt ; 
and that in perſons intirely igno- 
rant, not only of the proceedings 
of a miniſtry, but even of any of 
thoſe ſprings by which the wheels 
of government ought to be actuat- 
ed. The inſtruments of this ridi- 
Cule are a bankrupt upbolſterer, and 
a bedlamite barber, who not only 
endeayour to ſettle the affairs of 
Great Britain, but of all Europe. 
The deſign is truly laudable, and 
on this account the piece muſt be 
allowed to have great merit, for 
many of the characters are 
ſomewhat ontrẽ, and touched up 
in the moſt glaring colours; but 
ſurely this will be excuſed, when 
we conſider how neceſſary it is to 
point at ſuch follies as are here ſa- 
tirized in the ſtrongeſt manner. 


February 3. 

The ROMAN FATHER. 

| A Tragedy. 

By William Whitehead, Eſq. 

This is an excellent tragedy, 
and may juftly be ranked amongſt 
the beſt of the dramatic pieces of 
this age. This piece is founded 
on that celebrated incident of the 
_ earlieſt period in the Roman hiſ- 
tory, the combat between the Ho- 
ratii and the Curiatii. But our 
author is not the firſt who hag 
written on this ſubject, in the 
dramatic way; for it had, many 


years before the date of this play, 
been formed into a tragedy by the 


— 


* This has a double title, viz. The Upholſterer, or What News ? 
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celebrated Corneille, who in his 
Les Horaces, has managed this ſub- 


ject with great art; nor can any 


thing be more admirable than the 


manner in which the action is di- 
verſified; the original is not to be 
found amongſt the ancients, nor 


could any modern ever copy it. In 


reſpect to the piece before us, 


though we think the Engliſh wri- 
ter falls ſhort of the merit of the 


French one in the general conduct 


of the piece, yet, in many other 


inſtances he 1s greatly ſuperior, | 
viz. leſs declamatory in the ſpeech- 
es, and conſequently leſs tedious, 
and in general abounding with 
more poetical beauties in the lan- | 


Uage. 
HARLEQUIN. SKELETON *. 


February 4. 
The W O DE. 
And HarLEQUIN SKELETON. 


February 6. 


The ENGLISH MERCHANT. 


And HaxrLttquin SKELETON, 


February 7. 
S. 
And Minas. 
A Burletta. 
By Mr. O' Hara. 
This mock opera had infinite 


merit, and appeared at firſt in 
three acts; but in that form, many 
of the ſcenes were rather tedious; 
on which account, it did not meet 
with the ſucceſs it deſerved. As 
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it is now played, it conſiſts only of 
two acts, being ſtripped of thoſe 
trifling and unneceſſary particulars 
which occaſioned a diflike to it at 
firſt. It is now rendered one of 


have upon the ſtage. 


February 8. 
No PLAY. 


February 9. 
TOM JONES. 
And HARLEG GIN SKELETON. 


February 10. 


No PLAY +. 


February 1 . 
6 8. 
And Mipas. 


February 13. | 
The PROVOK D HUSBAND. 


And HarLEQUIN SKELETON. 


February 14. 
TOM JONES. 
And HaRLEqQuiIN SKELETON, 


February 15. 
No AA. 


pf ebruary 16. 
HA FP. 
And MIDAS. 


February 17. 
No” FLAY; 


hall give a diſtinct account at the end of this liſt. 


* We have already taken notice 


Chace, or Harlequin Skeleton. 


of this pantomime, vis. The Royal 


T On this day began the Oratorios far the Lent ſeaſon, of which we 


February 
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the moſt pleaſing performances we 
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February 18. 
The ß, n R. 

A Comedy. 

By Mrs. Lenox *. 

The audience expreſſed ſo great 
a diſlike to this piece on the firſt 
exhibition of it, that it was with 
great difficulty the whole of it 
was performed, nor was it ſuffer- 
ed to be given out for a ſecond 
repreſentation. From a peruſal of 
the piece, we think it deſerved a 
better fate, as many dramatic per- 
formances of leſs merit have been 


received with better ſucceſs, and 


are now frequently played. It 
contains a variety of incidents, and 


February 2t. 
S X RA 


And HarLequin SKELETON, 


February 22. 
No FLAY, 


February - "7 
E 
And Mipas. 


February 24. 
No-PFEA- Y- 


February 2 5. 


an intricacy of plot; the language Evexy Man IN His Humour, 


is elegant, and the ſentiments are 


not only juſt, but refined, except 
that the daughter of an Earl calls 


her mother Mamma, and that 
Courtney adviſes Lord Clairwille to 
marry a woman he cannot love, to 
oblige his father. In character 
and humour this play is certainly 
deficient, the principal parties are 
mere pailions perſonified; we 
have love, honour, generoſity, and 
reſentment, without the ſtriking 


peculiarities in their expreſſion, 


which conſtitute character, and 
diſtinguiſh one man of honour, and 
one lover from others, 

_ DAM*')N AND PHIL.LIDA. 
This is the old piece without 
any of the alterations or new mu- 
ſic as performed at the other 
theatre, of which we have already 
given our readers an account. 


February 20. 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


And HaRLEQUIN SKELETON. 


And HakLeqQuin SKELETON, 


February 27. 
H A ME BT 


And Tae APRENTICE. 
A Farce of Two Acts. 
By Mr. Murphy. 

This piece met with conſidera- 
ble applauſe on its firſt appearance 
and is ſtill frequently played with 
ſucceſs ; a ſucceſs it juſtly merits, 
The deſign of it is to expoſe and 

ridicule the abſurd and pernicious 

paſſion ſo prevalent amongſt the 
youth of this metropolis, who, 
withouteither geniusor judgment, 
waſte their time and neglect their 
buſineſs in fruitleſs attempts to 
become actors. This laudable 
deſign has, in a great meaſute, 
produced the effect intended, for 
though it has not entirely extir- 
pated this folly, it has rendered it 
conte.uPptible, and thereby checked 
the progreſs of it. | 


—— 7 


 * This lady is well known as the writer of Shakeſpeare illuſtrated, the 


Female Quixote, and many other performances. 


February 


- 


February 28. 
TOM JONESs. 
And HarxLEQuin SKELETON. 


March 1. 
No FLAY. 


March 2. 
S8. 
And Mipas. 


March 3. 


March 4. 
The BUSY BOD V.. 
A Comedy. | 
By Centlivre. 

This is a very entertaining play, 
and not only met with great ſuc- 
ceſs on its dl appearance on the 
ſtage, but ſtill continues to be a 


favourite with the public. Part of 


it, particularly the dumb ſcene 


between Sit George Airy and Mi- 


randa, is taken from Ben Fohnſon's 
comedy of The Devil's an As. It 
is ſprightly and full of buſineſs, 
but the language is very indiffe- 
rent, nor 1s the plot altogether 
probable. The character of Mar- 
plot, is well drawn, and contri- 
butes in a great meaſure to the 
ſupport of the piece. 


HARLEQU'N SKELETON. 


Afar ch 6. | 
T H. 


And TRE UP HOLSTERER. 


March 7. 
The MAID or THE MILL. 


And HARLEQUIN SKELETON. 


„* 
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March 8. 
No PLAY. 


March . 
E e. 
And Mipas. 


March 10. 
. 


- "March 11. 
COME EL ENCE. 
And Tye Oxonian in Town. 


March 13. 
OE S8. 
| A Tragedy. 
By the Rev. Mr. Franklin &. 
This is only a tranſlation of the 


Oreſtes of Voltaire, who himſelf 


took the plan from the Oreſtes of 
Euripides and the Electra of So- 
phocles. Mr. Franklin having fa- 
voured the world with a tranſlation 
of the works of Sophocles, compli- 
mented Mrs. Yates with the Oreftes 
for her benefit This is the firſt 
time of this play's being exhibited 
on the Engliſh ſtage, though we 
have a play on this ſubject written 
by Mr. Thomas Geffe, which was 
performed only by the ſtudents of 


Chrift-Church, Oxford, about the 


year 1633, the author or rather 
tranſlator, being a ſtudent of that 
college + | | | 
The fable of this piece is a 
well known claſſical one, but is 
not ſo accurate as might be wiſh- 
ed, there being a viſible want of 


incident through the whole, which 
| ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhes the pro- 


ductions of the French theatre : 


a 


' # Author of the Trapedy of The Eail of Warwick. 


+ We have alſo part of a trarſlation of this ply by the late ingenious Mr 


John Hughes, well known to the literary world, who did not live to 2 it. 
| | ut 


EE, ag 50S, PEW Ns a4 


of a tyrant. 
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but this fault muſt be aſcribed to 
the original author, and not to the 


tranſlator. The moral of this 


piece is ſtrictly juſt, and the ſenti 
ments in the amiable characters 
are noble and elevated, but ſavage 
to extravagance in the mouth of 
Egiſthus, though indeed little elſe 
is to be expected from the mouth 
The manners are 
all, and well preſerved from So- 
phocles, and the characters repre» 
ſented without alteration from an- 
tiquity. 

CAFHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. 


March 14. 
The ROMAN FATHER. 
And Tag ArPPkENTICE. 


March 15. 
No PL A V. 


March 16. 
LIONEL ano CLARISS A. 
A Comic Opera. 
By Mr. Bicker taff 
This piece is infinitely prefer- 


able to the Love in the City of this 


writer, though greatly inferior to 


his Lowe in a Village or Maid of | 


the Mill. The ſtory is pleaſingly 
toll, nor is the mulic deſtitute of 
merit; but we think it 1s a pity 
the town have given ſuch encou- 
ragement to this ſtrange kind of 
compoſition, to the great neglect 
of that rational and more elegant 


entertainment reſulting from the 


repreſentation of a good play. 
The CITIZEN. 


March 17. 
No . 


| 


March 18. 
ARTAXERKXES. 


An Engliſh Opera. 


This drama is nothing more 
than a miſe able tranſlation of 
Metaftafio's Artaſerſe, by Doctor 
Arne; however, his want of merit 
as a tranflator, is amply made 
amends by the great taſte and ſkill 
he has ſhown in the compoſition of 
the muſic to this opera, whick is 


inimitable, and too generally known 


to require explanation. 
The UPHOLSTERE E. 


Note From Monday March the 
20th to Saturday the 25th, no 
play, being Paſſion werk. 


March 27. 


ö | 
KING RICHARD TRE THIRD. 


And HarLEQUIN SKELETON, 


March 28, 
The ALBION QUEENS *. 


A Tragedy. 
By Banks. 


The tory of this piece is found- 


ed on the Scotch and Engliſh hiſto- 


ries, to which the author has cloſe - 
ly and impartially adhered, and 
well preſerved that power of af- 
fecting the paſſions which appears 
through all the dramatic writings 
of this author, and ſometimes 
makes ample amends for the want 
of poetry and language. The par- 
ticulars of the ſtory are generally 
known, containing an account 
of the death of Mary Queen of 
Scotland. 


F WG 


"8 The title of this piece . originally the Iſland Queens. and at firſt 


was prohibited the tage; however, under the title it now bears, it was 


afterwards permitted to be afted, but by what means we know not. 


The 
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The WarxinG STaTUE ; 
Or, The Dewil in the Wine Cellar. 
A Farce. 
By Aaron Hill. 


i 
| 


| 


This is a piece of very little me- 


rit, Gough written by Mr, Hill, 
(of whole abilities as a dramatic 


author the world is ſufficiently ac- 


ing founded on the higheſt impro- 
babilityj. | 


M E D 
A Tragedy. 
By Mr. Glover *. 
This excellent piece is formed 
after the model of the antients, 
each act concluding with a chorus, 


March * . 


and does not ſeem either calculat- | 


ed or intended for repreſentation, 


quainted with) the incidents be- 


The author has diſplayed a great 


deal of that erudition he is known 
to poſſeſs, as well as a perfect 
knowledge of the ancient claſſics; 
add to this, poetical language and 


a forcibility of ſentiment; and yet, 


the whole is declamatory and te- 


dious to ſuch a degree, that we 


doubt whether it will not tire even 
in the cloſet, ſo that it can by no 
means be adapted to the genius of 
the Engliſh ſtage. 

It has never been perſormed, 
that we know of, but twice; once 


for the celebrated Mrs. Tates's be- 


nefit, and once for that of her 
Huſband's; when, by way of no- 
velty, and ſupported by her ex- 
celleat performance in the part of 
Medea, it paſſed with ſome degree 


of applauſe; but When we con- 
ſider, that this was the applauſe of 
Mr and Mrs. Yates's friends aſ- 


— — er i.e 
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| ſembled to ſupport their intereſt, 


and the credit of their benefit 
nights, we are inclined to think 
our readers will conclude this * 
plauſe partial, and not the effe 

of any extraordinary pleaſure af- 
forded to the audience by the fe- 
yen they of the piece itſelf, ab- 


rated from theſe particular Cir- 


cumſtances. 
The K NIGHTS, 
A Comedy of Two Acts. 
By Mr. Foote. 

This is a very pleaſing perform- 
"ance, containing ſome ſcenes of 
high merriment. The characters 
are drawn with a degree of accu- 
racy, which would render them 
worthy to appear in a more regu- 
lar and complete comedy. It is 
highly probably, that the charac- 
ter of Sir Gregory Gazette in this 
pece, afforded Mr. Murphy a hint 
which gave birth to his Quidnunc 


in the Upbolfterer. 


. 
The WO W.D E*R. 
And Mipas. 


March '31. 
AMT E F. 
And TRE Oxonian in Towv. 


April 1. 8 
V 
Or, TAE Lapy's PHILOSO HI. 

A Comedy. T 
Zy C. Cibber. © 
This is a very good Comedy, 
and more highly and correctly 
finiſhed than many other of 


Cibber's dramatic pieces. The 
circumſtances of the cataſtrophe 


* 
— ” 


* Author.of an Epic Poem,intitled Leonidas, and the tragedy of Boadicia. 

+ Mr. Garrick opened Drury-Lane theatre, with a revival of this 

play in the year 1747, being the firſt year of bis commencing gy 5 
epen 
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depend on the abſurdities, folly, 
and infatuation of the year 1720'*, 
when the bubbles of the South- 
Sea ſeheme rendered even men of 


ſenſe fools, and by which they be- 


came the dupes of a deſigning fet 
of -villains. The piece 'has a 


double plot, the firſt of which is 


taken from the Femmes Scavantes 
of Moliere, and the latter is found- 
ed on the particulars mentioned 
above. 
LOVE A-LA-MODE. 
M Farce. 8 
Ey Mr. Macklin. 
This piece has been ſo fre · 

quently performed, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition it met with at 


firſt, and that fo very lately, that 
it is too generally known to make 


it neceſſary for us to ſay much 
about it. It contains much ſatire, 
and very judiciouſly pointed, nor 
are the chatacters badly drawn, 
"except that the author has ſhown 
a manifeſt partiality to his own 
countrymen the Iriſb; and that in 
a point, which the experience of 
their daily conduQ ſo openly con- 
tradicts, wigs. their diſintereſted- 
«neſs with reſpect to pecuniary ad- 
vantages in their matrimonial con- 
nections with the ladies of fortune 


of this kingdom. The hint of the 


-cataſtrophe is evidently taken from 
'T. Cibber's comedy of the Lover, 
and the 1ri/hman ſeems to be near- 


ly related to Mr. Sheridan's Cap- 


tain O Blunder. EE 


Abril 3. 
11% 
And THe UrnHoLSTERER. 


. 2 
_ * 2» — 


l 


f 


Abril 4. 
The JEALOUS WIFE, 
And TE GuarDIan. 
A Comedy of 'Two Acts. 
By Mr. Garrick. 


This is an elegant little ;piete, 


ſingular in its merit, and atttibut- 


ed to Mr. Garrick. The ground- 
work is taken from M. Fagan = 
Pupille. The plot is ſimple and 
natural, the characters are well 


guage is eaſy, refined, and ſenti- 


| mental, altogether rendering it one 


of the beſt petit pieces on the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. 


April 5. — 2 
JANE SHORE. 
And Thomas AND SALLY. 
A Muſical- Entertainment of Two 
Ads. 
Ey Mr. Bickerſtaff. 

This piece being profeſſedl 
written for 8 hietle 
merit as-a drama, except, that the 
virtue of Sally is proof. againſt the 
offers of the Sguire, who in point 
of fortune is her ſuperior, which 
circumſtance ,affords/a very uſeful 
leſſon to the female ſex. It is ſet 
to.muſic by Doctor Arne, with that 
taſte and delicacy of expteſſion 
ſo peculiarly natural to this, great 
| maſter. ©; 


April. 6. 
Cr 0-4 
And HaRrLEQUIN SKELETON. 


April 7. 3 


The CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 


And The UpHoLSTERER. 


drawn and ſuported, and the lan- 


| Sit. "VIE" 


wha. Ah 


 '® The year the play 2was firft brought on the age. 
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April 8. 
The WONDER. 
And Tae Devil ro rar. 


April 10. 
GEORGE BARNWELL. 


And HaxLequin Ds. Fa us rus. 


April 11. 
The ROMAN FATHER. 
And Tug ExGLIsHMAN in PARIS. 


April 12. 
KING LEAR. 
And LzTHe. 


April 13. 
The MAID or rRE MILL. 


And Treg Knicurts. 


| April 14. 
The PROVOK'D HUSBAND. 
And THOMAS AND SALLY. 


| April 15. 
ROMEO anp JULIET. 
And Tye UrHOLSsTERER. 


„ͤ ͤĩ + 
OROONO K O. 
A Comedy. 

By Southern. | 
This excellent play and its me- 
rits are too well known to require 
any particular account of it here; 
but as the piece now played under 
this title is not the original Oro- 
onoko of Southern, it is neceſſary 
we ſhould ſay ſomething concern- 
ing the alteration it has under- 
gone. The tragedy parts of thi; 
piece are'inimitable, ſuch as have 
been equalled by few, if excel- 
led by any. But the author 
had unfortunately blended a co- 


mic part with the tragic action, 


which had ſcatcely any connection 


with it; beſides, that it was high- 
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ly ludicrous, not to ſay indelicate 
and obſcene. This ſo much de- 
ſtroyed the merit of the other 
part, that it is wonderful it could 
ſo long be ſuffered to be perform- 
ed. Such being the caſe, and the 


contemptible, and perhaps baniſh- 
ed to oblivion, Dr. Hawkeſworth 


ſtable, and thus pay a grateful tri- 
bute to the inemory of an author 


immortality. With this view, his 
firſt ſtep was intirely to expunge 
the comic parts, and preſerve he 
pure ore from the droſs of filthi- 
neſs. But as the comedy part 


took up ſo confiderable a ſhare in 


this piece, the tragedy part be- 
came apparently too ſhort, and of 
courſe not ſufficiently full of buſi- 
neſs to make out the cataſtrophe 
of an intire piece without the ad- 
dition of more incidents. 'To re- 


of Aboan and Hotman, and by this 
means adapted it once more for 
the ſtage in a new form. In this 
form it is now played, yet ſtill, 
there ſeems to be ſomething want- 
ing; the addition to the ſerious 
part does not ſufficiently fill up 


thoſe places where the omiſſions 


have been made. The deficiency 
is viſible, but it is difficult to ſay 
what might be done to remove the 
defect. It wants the addition of 


ſent languor, and we are afraid it 
will remain in its preſent ſtate, as 
it ſeems to require the hand of a 
very great genius to give it the 
finiſh of perfection. 

The ſcene is laid in one of 
our Engliſh colonies in America, 
and the plot is taken from a no- 


vel 


fear of the play's being rendered 
undertook to cleanſe the Augean 


in ſome reſpects almoſt deſerving 


medy this defect, the Doctor gave 
a farther extent to the characters 


more incidents to remove its pre- 
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novel of Mrs. Bebn's of the ſame 


name. 


The OXONIAN in TOWN. 


„ 
LOVE MAKES A MAN: 
Or, TRE For's FokTuNE. 
| A Comedy. 
By C. Cibber. 


This piece contains many ab- 


ſurdities, and the plot is founded 
on impoſſibilities, yet there is ſuch 
a happy mixture of truly comic 
humour through the whole, as 
will always give pleaſure to an au- 
dience fond of ſprightly buſineſs 


and innocent merriment, and who 
are pleaſed with being amuſed | 


without examining into the cauſe 
of what afforded them the enter- 
tainment. The plot is evidently 
taken partly from the Cu/tom of the 


Country, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 


and partly from the Elder Brother 
of the ſame authors. 
HarLEQuin DR. FavsTvus. 


5 April 19. 
The ALBION QUEENS. 


And TnEENOGTLIsRHNAN IV PARIS. 


April 20. 


The 8 T RAT A G E M. 


And HARLEQUIN SKELETON. 


April 21. | 
The ENGLISH MERCHAN 


And HarLEeqQuin DR. Favsrtus. 


- April 22. 


The CLanDpesTingE MaRRIAGE. 


And TRE Ur norsTERER. 


5 


9 


þ 


April 24. 
OR OG M Kc 
And HaxLEeqQuin DR. FA usr us. 


Abril 25. 
C YT MB E. LINE. 
And TRE DEVIL To Par. 


April 26. 
The CounTEss or SatisBuRY. 
And Catherine and Petruchio. 
> 7 2; 1, 0B | 
The BUSY BAD Y: 
And THoMAS AND SLL. 


April 28. 
LOVE in « VILLAGE. 


And True ArprenTICE, 


Abril 29. 
Every MAN IN His Huuovx. 
And HaxLequin DR. Fausrus 


| May 1. 
KING LEAR. 
And HarLequin DR. FavsTvus, 


May 2. N 
The BEGGGAR's OPERA. 
And Catharine and Petruchio, 


May 3. 
KING JOHNS*, 
| A Tragedy. 
By Shakeſpeare. 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves of this 
play, that“ though it is not writ- 
ten with the utmoſt power of 
Shakeſpeare, yet it is varied with a 
very pleaſing interchange of inci- 


dents and characters. The lady's 


— — 


6 


t is called the Life and Death of King John, which — „for 
the action of this play begins at the 34th year of his life, and vs, +6 in 
only ſome tranſattions of his reign to the time of his demiſe, being an in- 


terval of about ſeventeen years. 


P 3 grief 
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grief is very affecting, and the 
character of the Baſtard contains 
that mixture of greatneſs and le- 
vity which this author delighted 
to exhibit. This play was origi- 
nally written in two parts, but 
afterwards altered and thrown into 
one piece by the author. The 
plot is taken from the Engliſb hiſ- 
torians, and the ſcene lies ſome- 
times in England and ſometimes in 
France. | 
HaxLEeqQuin Dx. Faustus. 


May . 
The FAIR PENI TENT. 


And HarLEQUIN: SKELETON. 


May 5; 
JANE S ORE. 
And Miss IN HER Teens. 


May 6. 
The RECR UTLING OFFICER. 
Comedy. 
By Farquhar. 
This is a very excellent 
abounding with many lively ſcenes. 
The characters are drawn with 


ginality. The wit is truly ge- 
nuine, and the language is eaſy, 
familiar, and ſpirited. In ſhort, 
we know of no piece more gene- 
rally appla uded on the Engliſb 
ſtage, or more highly deſerving of 
it. The ſcene is laid at Shrewſbury 
in Shropſbire 
The DEVIL ro PAY. 


— 
The — 


May 8. 
C N MB E EIN E. 
And TR Ur RHOLSTENER. 
May 5 
ROMEO ao JULIET. 
5 And The Engliſhman in Faris. 


— — — ——— N nai — en = 


iece, | 


| 


great exactneſs, nature, and ori- 
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May 10. | 
Every Man I His Hun our. 
Aud Tromss AnD SabLr. 


11. 
The PROVOKD- HUSBAND. 


And HazLEQUIN SKELETON: 


M. 


| ay 12. | 
LOVE MAKES A MAN, Oc. 


And Tus Devir ro PAx. 
May 


13. 
| No P 4 V. 
Muy 15. | 
The ROMAN FATHER; 
And THE Oxonrian IN Town. 


May 16. 
C YM B E LIN E. 
And Th Ci rIzEN. 
M. 171 


ay 171 ; 
GEORGE BARNWELT LL. 
AndiMiss I'N- HER Teens. 


May 18. 1 
KING RICHARD TAHYTHIRD. 
And The UrROUSTERER. 


May 1 
The M. I 4 E R. 
And HaxzzqQuinDsr, FA usr vs. 


May 20. 
The CONFEDERACY. 
And'HarLEQuixDa, Fausrus. 


May 22. 
E N US 
And HANLT GUI SKELETON. 


May 23. | | 
r PF R. 
And Mio As. 


May 


Eve 


UR', 


deur of Henry. 
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0110: Marat | 
Every Man IN mis HUMOUR. 
And HARLECUIN SKELETON, 


May 25. 
rn. |S 
And TRE APPRENTICE. 


N. B. The theatre ſhut: up the 
' 25th. of May, and opened 
ain, 
95 8 September 18. 
With LOVE in a VILLAGE. 
And TRHEMILLE AOT MANSFIELD 


September. 19. 
No PL AV. 


September 20. 
The BUSY BODY. 
And Mipas. 


September 21. 
No FP LA Bo 


September 22. 
KING HENRY Taz FIFTH, 
An Hiſtorical Play, 


By Shakeſpeare. 
This play has many ſcenes of 


King is well ſupported, except in 
his courtſhip, where he has neither 
the vivacity of Hal, nor the gran- 
The ſcene lies 
partly in England and partly in 
France. wt 
The CORONATION. 

This is an exact repreſentation, 
of the proceſſion to the coronation 
of their preſent Majeſties, and of 
the ceremony of the Champion ih 
Weſtminſter-Hall, Cc. 


September 23. 
No PLAY. 


high - dignity, and many of eaſy | 
merriment. The character of the 


A 


| 


September 29. 
GEORGE. BARNWELL, 
And TnzDraconorWanTLEy, 

A Burleſque Opera. 
. By Mr. H; Caney. 
The plot of this, piece is taken 


| from, the, old; ballad of Moore. of 


Moere-Hall, the incidents of which 
are very judiciouſly, worked up 
with a great degree of humour, 


and is a fine burleſque on Ztalian 


operas, fo much encouraged by the 
town at the time this piece was 
written. The muſic was compoſ- 
ed by the late Mr. Frederick Lampe, 
and is admirably adapted to. the 
intention of the piece. 


September 26. 
No PLAY. 


8 epte mber 27 " 


| Evexy Man ix His Humovs, 


And THoMas AND SALLY, 


September 28. 
No PLAY. 


| September 29. 
The MAID or THe MILL. 
And Taz Citizen. 


September 30. 
The RECRUITING OFFICER. 
And Tre Devir ro Pay. 


| October 2. 
The MIS E R. 
And HaxLequin Dr. Fa usr us. 


October 3. 
She Mou d and She 22 Not, Cc. 


And Mipas. 


| October 4. 
KING RICHARD TRE THIRD. 
And the CORONATION. 
E 4 October 
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October 5. | 
The INCONSTANT. 


And Tut DxaconorWanTLEey. 


Ocober 6 8 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
And Tas Ur nOLSTERER. 


50 October 7. 5 
MAN and WIFE: 


Or, THESHAKESPEARE JUBILEE.. 


A Comedy of Three Acts. 
By Mr. Colman. 


The circumſtance of the Strat- 


ford Fubilee in honour of Shake- 
ſpear, furniſhed the hint of this 
piece. The ſtory is extremely 
fimple, and ſeems only calculated 
to give the public an idea of this 
famous feſtival. It is introduced 
by a prelude, in which the author 
pays a grateful tribute to the me- 
mory of his friend and brother- 
manager the late celebrated Mr. 
William Powell ; and at the fame 
time mentions Mr. Garrick with 
the high-<{ praiſe and reſpect, in 
return for purloining his Pageant 
proceſſion “, and hereby endea- 
vouring to deprive him of the ad- 
vantages he had ſo juſt a right to 
expect from it. But it may be 
urged, that Mr, Colman had an 
equal right to avail himſelf of a 
circumſtance which he might eaſi- 
ly foreſee, would turn out highly 
to the advantage of the other 
houſe. But how far this matter 
may be blameable or praiſe-wor- 
thy, it is not our buſineſs in this 


place to determine, we therefore 


return to the piece. Mr. Colman 


found it neceſſary to interweave a 
love-plot with the ſcenery of the 


Stratford exhibition, which, tho! 


done in haſte, is not deſtitute of 


merit, nor can any great things 
be ſaid in its favour. It contains 
ſome humour, though not very 
| ſterling ; the character of Kitchen 


is indeed well drawn and ſtrong- 
ly marked, and may be faid to be 
original, except, that the hint is 
taken from the Connoiſſeur, a paper 
written principally by Mr. Col- 
man himſelf, fo that he had a right 
to make free with his own. The 
tea-table converſation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Croſs is no bad picture 
of the comtorts of matrimony; and 


in the character of Marcourt, we 


have the fop of the preſent time ſo 
univerſally inſignificant under the 
title of Macaroni, As the piece 
was well received by the public, 
and has been frequently repreſent- 


ed, we think it muſt be too gene- 


rally known to make it neceſſary 
to relate the particulars of the plan; 
we ſhall therefore cloſe this article 
with the order of the Pageant, in- 
troduced at the end of the ſecond 
at. The ſcene is laid at Strat- 


ford-upon- Avon. 
The ORDER of the PAGEANT, 
Martial Mufac. = 


ROMAN CHARACTERS. 
Soldiers two by two. 
Faſces. 


Trophies—8. P. Q. R. c. 


* In the prologue to Mr. Garrick', Jubilee, this circumflance of Mr. 


Colman's foreſtalling the other, wa; remarked under the fimilitude of 


the two alehouſes betwixt Brentford and Colnbrooke. See the Prologue 


among our poetical pieces. 


+ The muſic io this Pageant was compoſed and adapted by My. Arnold, 
fo juſtly celebrated for his inimitable compoſition, The Cure of Saul. 


CORIO- 


Bru 


Ol 
Co 
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CORIOLANUs. 
oman Ladies —diſhevelled. 
GLIUVUS CAS AR. 
The Roman Eagle. 
Brutus and- Cafſius—bearing 
daaggers. | 
Soft Mufic 
| AnTonwy AND Cavan, 
Charmian and Iras. | 
Grand Mujic. 


OLD ENGLISH CHARACTERS. 


KING JOHN. 
Conſtance, Prince Arthur, and 
Hubert. 
RICHARD Taz THIRD. 
Edward the Fifth—and the Dube 

of York. | 
HARRY Tue EIGHTH, 
Cardinal Wolſey. 
Coronation Anthem. 
Anne Bull n under a Coronation 
Canopy. 
Attendants. 


Magical Mufic © above, about, and | 


underneath.” 
PROSPERO.' 
Miranda and 1 
Diunken Sailors. 
Trinculo and Caliban. 
e 
Dæmons and other Spirits. 


Macbeth's Muß ic, en 
HECATE. | 
Wirches—two by two. 
The two B. aby Spirits. —one with 
a Crown, the other with a . 
Fairy Muſic. 
OBERON and 7711 1 a 
Nutſhell. 
Other Fairies. 


Solemn Mu ſic. 
The TRAGIC MUSE. 


OrutLLo AND DES DBEMONA. 


GHOST in HAMLET, 
Hamlet, following the Ghoſt, with 


his ſword drawn, Ophelia in 
her Madnels, 


LEAR and CORDELIA. 
JACHIM O. 


POSTHUMU3 and IMOGEN. 


Bellarius between the two Brothers. 
pp - with daggers bloody. 
Banquo's Ghoſt. 
| Lady Macbeth with the Candle. 
'FRIAR LAWRENCE. 

Dead March in Saul. 
Juliet's Bier. Attendants. 


Allegro. 
The COMIC MUSE. 


Shallow and dilence. 
Slender and Dr. Caius. 


Ford, Sir Hugh Evans, and Page. 


Mrs. Quickly and Piſtol. 
Bardolph and Nym. 


| Mrs. Ford, Falltaff, and Mes. Page. 


ToucusTONE AND LANCELOT, 


' MALVOLIO, crols-gartered. 


Andante. 
FLORIZEL and PERDITA. 


A utolicus. 


| ANTONIO AND BASSANIO. 
Portia and Neriſſa, (as lawyers.) 


Shylock—with knife, ſc ales, and 
bond. 

Flouriſb. 
DRAMATIC TROPHIES. 
PEGASUS, 
APOLLO. 

The Car (drawn by the Muſes) 
containing the 
Buſt of SHAKESPZARE, crown- 
ed by TIME and FAME ; 


And attended by the THREE 
GRACES, Cupids, Satyrs, Bac- 
chanals, &c. 
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* AIR, by Mrs. Marrocks. 


« Sweeteſt Bard that ever lung, 
5 


& Nature's glory, Fancy's chil 

Never ſure did witching tongue, 

& Warble forth ſuch wood-notes 
wild! . * 

| £4473 2:11 5 

« Come, each Muſe and ſiſter 

Grace, | 

% Loves and Pleaſures hither come; 

« Well you know this happy place, 

4% Avon's banks were once your 
— 4 | 

III. 

% Bring the laurel, bring the 
flow'rs, ; _ | 

“Songs of triumph to him raiſe; 

% He united all your pow'rs, _ 

« All uniting, fing his praiſe !” 


As we have given an account of bee, 
| at | little pieces written by this author, 


the entertainment brought out at 
Drury-Lane theatre in conſequence 
of the Stratford Fubilee, we leave 
our readers to draw the compariſon 
between that and this. | 


DAMON any Pill LDA. 


 Ofteber 9. e 


And Damon AN DP PHILII DA. 


Odober to. 
MAN and WIFE, Cc. 


And Tnowmas and SaLLy. » | 
| | I And Tye Ox ONAN in Town. 


| Odober 11. 
MAN AN DP WIFE, Cc. 


nal 1s well preſerved. _ 
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MA N any WI FE, &c. 
And, TER Mock Docrox. 
f A Ballad Farce. 

By Mr. Henry Fielding. 
Excepting the ſongs introduced 
in this piece, there is little of it 
to he aſcribed to Mr. Fielding, it 
being almoſt wholly a tranſſation 
of the Medecin malgre lui of Mo- 
liere; but the ſpirit of the origi- 


October 13. | 
MANAx D WIFE, Ge. 
And FRE DR acon orWaN ILV. 


October 14. 
MAN and WIFE, e. 
And TRE ConTRIvances. 
A Ballad: Farce. 
. By Mr. Hengy Cane. 
This is one of the beſt of thoſe 


who had: a very happy turn for 
pieces of this nature; the muſic 
was compoſed by himſelf. 


LOVE ix a VILLAGE. 

And Taz CIxIZEN. 
Ober 17. Hg 

MAKES A MAN, Oc. 

Aud Mipas, 

g October 18. | 

The O R PH AN. 


LOVE 


October 19. 
MANAN P WIF E, Oc. 


And the Intriguing Chambermaid. 


And TRE CITIZEN. 


— =P wad > — 
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From Mr. Gartick's Ode on dedicating a building to Shakeſpeare. 
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Du Beyce, who, in this work, has 


powers of muſical compoſition. 


pleaſing piece; and contains many 


THEATRICAL 
The ORPHAN. 
TRE CHALET. 
A Muſical Entertainment. 
£ By Mn. Mendes. 
This: pleaſing / paſtoral is. very 
happily - imagined; and conſider» 


ing the poetry was written to be 
ſet to muſic, it is not badly execut- 


ed. The muſic was compoſed by 
not only diſcovered a+fineitafte, but 


great knowledge in the art of pro- F 


ducing: various effects. from: the 


a M + " 
MAN: AvD WIFE, c. 
And Tre UrnoLSTERER, 

_ Odoben 23. 


October 24. 
Rule a Wife: and Have a. Wife. 
A Comedy. | 
By Banned Fletcher. 
This; play has ſome irregulari- 
ties hardly compatible with. the 
dramatic laws, yet it is a very 


beautiful ſcenes which have not 
been equalled, or however excell- 


ed, by any of out modern writers. 


M FD A S. 


Dctober 25. 
MAN AND WIFE, Or. 
And TRnOMAS AND SALLY. 


N October 26. ; 
JANE SHORE, 
And Tue CnarLErT. 


Oeder 27. | 
LIONEE. ann CLARISSA, 


RE GIS T ER. 59 
| Ocbober 28. 
KING. RICHARD TA THIRD, 


| Rulea Wife and Have a Wife. 


- 4M | A: Borp ST&XozE row a WIr. 
And HanLEqQuIn SKELETON. | | 


And Tus CoronaTl0N. 


The MAID: or ru MILL. 
And HA LEQUIN SKELETON. 


, October 31. 
MAN avp WIFE, Ec: 
| And The Dragon of Wantley. 


November 1. 
F © Y R U 8. 
And Tn CounrRVY Wire. 


November 2. 
And THOMAS AND SALLY. 
November 3. 


A. Comedy. 

Fo By Centlivre, 
The variety of buſineſs in the 
dramatic action of this piece, has 
from ĩts firſt appearance. rendered 
it a favourite play, notwithſtand- 
ing the language is wretched; and 
the plot founded on the higheſt 
abſurdities, and indeed we may 
ſay, abſolute impoſſibilities. 

HARLEQUI : SKELETON. © 


November 4+ 
TAMERLANE. 
And The Rape of Proſer pine ; 
With the Birib and Adventures of 
Harlequin. 
f A Pantomime. 
The ſtory of the Rape of Proſer- 
pine is well known. The poetry 
part of this piece, which is ſet to 4 
muſic, was written by Mr. Lewis 
Theobald, but the groteſque part 
was added by the late Mr. Rich: 4 
We believe this: ſtory. was: firſt 9 


And HaxLEquin SKELETON. 


performed as a dramatic entertain- 
ment, 
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ventures of Harlequin. Since it 
firſt appeared in the form of a 
pantomime, it has been frequently 
revived with great ſucceſs, and 


brought c:owded houſes for a con - . 


fiderable time, while ſome of the 
beſt dramatic pieces which do ſuch 
honour to the credit of the Briti/b 
theatre, have been laid aſide and 
neglected. This entertainment 
was revived at this time with al- 
terations and additions; the prin- 
cipal of which is, firſt, what is call- 
ed a repreſentation of the erup- 
tions of Mount tna; (a poor re- 
preſentation indeed) and ſecondly, 
the Palace of Pluto. This laſt is 


the famous ſcene: defigned and 


executed by. Servandoni many. 
years ago, but never exhibited 
till now. This ſcene coſt the late 
Mr. Rich an immenfe ſum of 
money. To give a deſcription of 
it would be doing great injuſtice 


to its merits, ſince it beggars all | 
deſcription. We have ſeen many | 


ſcenes in pantomimes wore glar- 
ing and ſhowy, and conſequently | 
better calculated to pleaſe the mul- 
titude ; but this is beyond the 
uſual tinſel, tawdry ſcenes exhi- 
bited in the pantomimes of theſe 
days, being a complete piece of 
architecture, finiſhed in the high- 
eft manner, and adorned with an 
imitation of precious ſtones, the 
whole producing an effect trul 

magnificent and ſuperb. | 


November 6. 
TAM E RI. AN E. 
And The RArE Or PROSERPINE. 


Nevember 7. 
ers BODY. 


And TRE Rare or PROSERPINE, 
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ment, without the birth and ad-| 


The 


November 8. 
The ORPH AN. 
And Tux Rare or PROSEXI XE. 


November 9. 
GEORGE BARNWELL. 
And THE RAPE or PROSERPINE. 
2. November 10.1 
JANE SHOE. 
And TRI RAE or PRosERPINE. 

November 11. 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. 
And TRE RAE or PROSERPINE. 


Nowember 13. 
O Ri: Þ: A N. 
And Tut RA PE or PrROSERPINE. 


Nowember 14. 
The RECRUITING OFFICER. 
And TRE Rare or PROSERPINE. 


5 | November 15. 
The ENGLISH MERCHANT. 
And Tu RAE or ProOSERPINE. | 


November 16. 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. 


And Thus Raye or PRosERPINE. 


Nowember 17. 


The COUNTRY LASSES: - L 


Or, The Cuſtom of the Manor. 
A Comedy. 
By Mr. Charles Johnſon. 
This is far from being a deſpi- 


| cable performance, containing a 


variety of buſineſs, which cannot 
fail to engage the attention of an : 
bas two diſtint | i 


audience. Tt | 
plots, and both well conducted, : 
nor are the principal characters 5 
badly drawn. 5 þ 
The RAPE os PROSERPINE. 5 


November 


* 


2 
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November 18. 
8 
And Tue RAPE OT PrRosERPINE. 


November 21. 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. 


And Taz Rare or PRoSERPINE. 


November 29. 
MAN anoWIFE, Nc, 
And Tye Oxonian In Town. 


Nowember 22. 
Every Man IN ris HumMous. 
And Taz RAE or ProOSERPINE. 


November 23. 
The WAY TO KEEP HIM. 
And TRE Rare or PROSERPINE. 


November 24. 
ARTAXERXES. 
And THz RAE of PROSERPINE. 


| Nowember 25. 
_JANE SHORE. 
And Tut RAPE or PROSERPINE. 


Nowember 27. 
H A ML £3 TFT. 
And TRE Rare of PROSERPINE. 


November 28, | | 
The MAID or THE MILL. 
And TRE Rare or PRoSERPINE. 


November 29. ; 
The PROVOK'D BR USBAND. 


And Tut Raye or PROSERPINE. 


November 30. 
LOVEina VILLAGE. 
And Thr RAE or PrABLEnPINE 
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December 1. | 
The T WIN RIVALS, 
| A. Comedy. | 
By Farquhar. 

This is an excellent play, not- 
withſtanding there are many im- 
probabilities in the conduct of the 
plot. The principal characters 
are finely drawn, and perhaps 
more highly finiſhed than in an 
other of Farquhar's dramatic 
pieces. 


The RAPE or PROSERPINE, 


December 2. 
The BROTHERS. 
A Comedy, 
By Mr. Cumberland *, 
This 1s an excellent, and an 
original piece, ſuperior to an 
thing of the kind produced in this 
age, if we take the author's own 


| word for it ⁊; but when people are 


obliged to ſound their own praiſe, ' 
it generally happens that no one 
thinks they are intitled to any, 
This ſeems to be the caſe reſpect- 
ing the piece before us. It has no 
originality to boaſt of in reſpect 
to the plot, nor is there one new 
character in the whole piece, or 
that has the leaſt ſhadow of novel- 
ty. As to the ſentiments, the 
author has attempted to diſplay 
his talents in ſentimental writing, 
but his attempts have proved abor- 
tive. The diction throughout is 
wretched, and generally out of 
character: and laſtly, in reſpeR 
to the moral, the author ſhould 
have told the audience what he 
iatended it ſhould be, by an ex- 


planatory couplet at the concluſion 


— 


Author of the Baniſhment of Cicero, a tragedy, printed, but neuer 
performed, and of The Summer's Tale, a comic opera, played a few nights 
at Covent-Garden, but without ſucceſs. 


+ See the Prologue among/t the Poetry. 
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of the piece, or elſe we imagine 
it-wilFbe' very difficult for them to 
33 - In ſhort the _— > 
a very flimſy performance, badly 
-Sifigned, ill more wretched- 
ly executed; and therefore, we 


ean only attribute the little ſucceſs 


it met with, to the excellent man- 
ener in which it was played. 
The CONTRIVANCES. 


4 December 4. 
The BROTHER'S. 
And Taz CHALET. 


W 7 
The BRO THERS. 
And Tromwas Au D SALLY. 


"December 6. | 


_ The BROTHERS. 
And Tu Devit to'Par. 


Diecember 7. 
The BROTHERS. 
And Tug ExOLIsHMAN inParts 


December 8. 
The BROTHERS. 
And Tue UrnorsrERIR. 


December g. 
The BROTHERS. 
And Mipas. 


December 11. 
The BROTHERS. 

And Txt SPANISH LADY. 
A Muſical Entertainment of Two 

Acts. 
By Mr. Hull &. 

This piece was originally repre- 
ſented for an actor's benefit two 
ſeaſons ago, and was now revived 
withalterations. The well known 


— + + 1% — * 


ballad of The Spaniſb Lady afford- 
ed the hint of this piece, which 


is here wrought up into a muſical 


drama, in which the ſimplicity of 
the old ſong is well preſerved, and 
not badly adapted to the ſtage. 


e ber 12. 
The BROTHERS. 
And THE Sranisn'Lapy. 


December 13. 
The BROTHERS. 
And TRI Syantsn Lapv. 


December 14. 
The BROTHERS, 
And THE SrANIisH LRD y. 


December 1. 
A MY NE AS. 
An Engliſh Serious Opera. 


This piece is founded on the 


ſtory of Alexander's raiſing the 
poor gardener to the throne of Si- 
don in the rooin of Strato the ty- 
rant whom he had depoſed. This 
ſtory has been made the ſubject of 
an Italian opera by Metaſtaſio, of 
which Amintas is only a tranſ- 


| lation, and that a very wretched 


one. Some few years ago a tranſ- 
lation of this opera was brought 


out at Drury-Lane theatre under 


the title of the Royal Shepherd, by 
Mr. Ruſþ the compoſer of the 
muſic. The piece before us was 
introduced on the ſtage by Mr. 
Tenducci, the celebrated Italian 
ſinger, who adapted the muſic, 
which conſiſts of ſome of the beſt 
airs from Ruſb's opera, a few 
Scotch airs, and the reſt from the 
works of different compoſers. 


The ENGLISHMAN 1x PARIS. 


— — 


One of the Comedians belonging to this theatre. 


December 


thu, 


d- 


al 


And TRR Raye or PROSERPINE. | 
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December 16. 
The BROTHERS. 
And Tur SPANISH Lady. 


December 18. © 
The BROTHE R'S. 


ww 2 > Op ow ewe Am I, aw wee + 


December 19. | 
TTF 
And Mrpas. "44 


December 20. 
Rule a Wife and Have a V ife 
And Taz Mus: CAL Ladv. 


| a es. 
LI RT TT AS | 
And HarLEQUIN SEBLETON, | 


December 22. 


The 8 TRA T A G E MI. 


And TROMAS AND SALLY. | 


2 


December 23. | 
The BROTHERS. | 
And ThE Srawisn Lapy. 


December 25. 
No FLAY. 


"December 26. | 
The BEGGAR's OPERA. 
And Tn Rare oF PROSERPINE | 


December 27. | 
ne dE LS: ER. 
And TE RAPE or: PROSERPINE. 


December 28. 
KING: RICHARD THE THIRD. 


And THE Rays or PROSBRPINE. | 


December 29. 
The FrxsT Parr of 
-KING HENRY the FOURTH. 
And THE RAPE or PROSERPINE. 


| December 30. 
LOVE IN a VILLAGE. 
And TE RAPE OF PROSEwIPIN E. 


N K 


O RAT ORIOS 


Per formed at "Covent - Gaitho 


Theatre during the Lent ſeaſon, 
under the direction of Meſſrs, 
Smith and Stanley. 
February 10. 
IDE ON. 
HIS is a new oratotio; the 
muſic of the ſongs and cho- 
ruſſes was collected from the works 
of Mr. Handel, and the recitatives 
compoſed by Mr. Smith. We 
cannot commend this piece, it be- 
ing altogether a very tedious and 
heavy performance. 


February 15. 
G DENN 


February 17. 
ACIS anp GAIT ATEA, 
This is a ſerenata, though per- 
ſormed as an oratorio, the words 


| of which were written by Mr. 


Gay. Mr. Handel ek this 
piece for the Duke of Chandois. 
This is a very elegant and com- 
plete performance, ſo generally 
known as to make it unneceſſar 


to enlarge on its merits. This 


piece being too ſhort for a whole 
evening's entertainment. Mr. Dry- 


den's celebrated Ode (the muſic of 


,which is alſo compoſed by Mr. 
Handel) was performed with Acts 
and Galatea. There are man 

ſingular beauties in the compoſiti- 
on of this ode, but we cannot 
think it equa] in merit to Acis and 
Galatea. 


February 
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February 22. N 
JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
100 By Mr. Handel. 
This is a very maſterly perfor- 
mance, in general more pleaſing 
though Wo grand) than many of 
r. Handels oratorios, the ſub- 
je& of the drama not requiring 
that ſolemaity of ſtile which ſome 


othets demand. 


' February 24. 
A. 
By Mr. Handel. 
This is a very excellent com- 


poſition, in which there are many 


proofs of the amazing genius of 
this great maſter. 7 


March i. | 
S AF P78 ON: 
By Mr. Handel. 

The ftory on which this oratorio 
is founded is univerſally known, 
and ſo is the merit of the muſic. 
This perhaps is one of the belt of 
all Mr. Handel's performances in 
this ſpecies of compoſition. 


March 3. 
ISRAEL in EGYPT. 
By Mr. Handel. x 
We cannot rank this among the 
moſt capital of Mr. Handel's ora- 
torios ; and yet, it has great merit 
in one particular, viz. the attempt 
to characterize the idea of the 
plagues of Egypi by the power of 
muſic; in which, perhaps, the 
compoſer has carried the force of 
imitation to its utmoſt extent. 


March 8. 
8 0M. 


March 10. | 
JUDAS MACCABAUS. 


and benevolence. 


March 15. 
M E:$:$;4:; A H. 
By Mr. Handel. 
This noble performance met 


with a cool reception at firſt, part - 


ly owing to the prejudice of Mr. 
Handel's enemies, but more par- 
ticularly, from this ſpecies of en- 
tertainment not being ſufficiently 
ſuited to the apprehenſions of peo- 
ple in general, at the time this 
piece appeared, His not meet- 
ing with encouragement for his 


oratorios, equal either to his ex- - 


pectations or bis merit, in London, 
led him to hope for better ſucceſs 
in a diſtant capital. He accord- 
ingly went over to Dublin, where 
he thought he could not better 
pave the way to his ſucceſs, than 
by ſetting out with a ſtriking in- 
ſtance and public ad of generoſity 
His firſt ſtep 
was to perform this oratorio for 
the benefit of the city priſon. Such 
a deſign drew together not only all 
the lovers of muſic, but all the 
friends of humanity. There was 
a peculiar propriety in this deſign 
from the ſubject of the oratorio it- 
ſelf, and there was a peculiar 
grace in it from the ſituation of 
Mr. Handel's affairs. They were 
brought into a better poſture by 
this journey to Dublin, where he 
ſtaid almoſt nine months. The 
reception that he met with, at the 


ſame time that it ſhewed the ſtrong 


ſenſe which the Jriſb had of his 
extraordinary merit, conveyed a 
kind of tacit reproach on all thoſe 


on the other fide of the water who 


had enliſted in the oppoſition 


| againſt him, The cauſe of this 


oppoſition, and the various, relative 


circumſtances, it is not our buſineſs - 
to relate in this place; ſhould the 


reader be deſirous to make himſelf 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the particulars, 
he may find them related at large 
in the memoirs of his life, publiſh- 


ed in the year 1760; but we 


thought the above anecdote could 
not well be omitted here, as it re- 
lated to the hiſtory of this celebra- 
ted performance. 

On Mr. Handel's return to Lon- 
don in the year 1741-2, he found 
his ſucceſs at Dublin had changed 
the face of things here, and that 


the minds of moſt men were much 
diſpoſed in his favour ; he there- 


fore re-commenced his oratorios at 
Covent-Garden theatre ; and now 
fortune ſeemed rather to coutt and 
careſs than to countenance and 
ſupport him. This was the æra 
of his proſperity ; and what is very 
remarkable, his Meſſiub, which, as 
we obſerved before, had been re- 
ceived with ſo much indifference, 
became from this time the favourite 
oratorio. As in the year 1741, it 
was applied to the relief of perſons 
expoſed to all the miſeries of per- 
petual confinement, it was after- 
wards conſecrated to the ſervice of 
the moſt innocent, moſt helpleſs, 
and moſt diſtreſſed part of the hu- 


man ſpecies. The Foundling Hof- 


pital, originally reſted on the ſlen- 
der foundation of private bene- 
factions. At a time when this in- 
ſtitution was yet in its infancy, 
when all men ſeemed to be con- 
vinced of its utility, when nothing 
was at all problematical but the 
poſſibility of ſupporting it, Mr. 
Handel formed the noble reſolution 
to lend his aſſiſtance, and perform 
his Me fab annually for its be- 
nefit. The ſums raiſed by each 
performance were very conſidera- 
ble, and certainly of gteat conſe- 
quence in ſuch a criſis of affairs. 


But what was of much greatei? 


— 


was the magic of his name, and 
the univerſal character of his ſa- 
cred drama. By theſe charms, vaſt 
numbers of the nobility and gen- 
try were drawn to the hoſpital; 
and many who at firſt had been 
content with barely approving 
the deſign, were afterwards warm- 
ly engaged in promoting it. In 
conſequence of this reſort, the 
attention of the nation was alſo 
drawn more forcibly to what was 
indeed the natural object of it. So 
that it may truly be affirmed, that 
one of the nobleſt and moſt exten= 


. five charities that ever was planned 


by the wiſdom, or projected by the 
piety of men, in ſome degree owes 
its continuance, as well as proſpe- 
rity, to the patronage of Mr. Han- 
del, and the merit of his Meſſiab. 
The very ſucceſsful application of 
this wonderful ptoduction of his 


genius to ſo beneficent a purpoſe, 


reflected equal honour on the artiſt 
and the art. Thus much by way 
of the hiſtory of this oratorio. 

Of this wonderful performance, 
we cannot help obſerving, that 
there are great inequalities in it 
and as the ſubject is ſo very ſacred, 
the muſic is of courſe very ſolemn ; 
from which cauſe, many of the 
ſongs are inſufferably tedious and 
heavy ; but taking it altogether, 
it is ſuperior in all probability to 
any thing ever executed by the art 
of man. In the choruſſes he has 
given innumerable inſtances o 
an unbounded genius. In thort, 


there is ſuch a ſublimity in many 


of the effects he has worked up by 
the combination of inſtruments and 
voices, that they ſeem to be rather 
the effect of inſpiration than of 
knowledge. in muſic, Out of a 

multitude 


66 


ly inſtance the ſollowing wiz. 


For unto us a child is born, &c. 
_ up your heads, O ye gates, &c. 
allelujah, for the Lord God Om 
ni potent reigneth, ce. 


After theſe vaſt efforts of genius, 
we find him riſing ſtill higher ir 
the three concluding chgruſes, 
(beginning with, © Worthy is the 


| lamb that was ſlain”) each of which 


ſurpaſſes the preceding, till in the 
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multitude ofexamples, we ſhall on 


| February 15. 
The DEATH or ABEL, 
De muſic by Signor Piccini + 
This is no very pleaſing per- 
formance, and the words being 
tranſlated from the Vialiun, and 


applied to thoſe very airs they - 


were ſet to in the original, produc- 
ed a very wretched effect; fo that 
here we may ſay with great truth, 
ſenſe was frequently ſacrificed to 
ſound. Some few choruſes were 
added from the works of other 


winding up of the Amen, the 
ear is filled with ſuch a glow of 
harmony, as leaves the mind in a 
kind of heavenly extaſy. 


maſters at this repreſentation, 


February 17. 
M E 8 8 1 A4 KH. 


March 17. 
M E 8 8 1 A H. "BA Mr 5 0 N. 
n 8 February 24. 
The 9 br SA Ul. 
| - | A Sacred Ode. 
ORATORIO S; The muſic by Mr. Arnold. 


Performed at the Little Theatre in | 
the Haymarket during the Lent | 
ſeaſon, under the dir-fion of 
Meſſrs. Arnold and Toms “. 


February 10. 
JUDAS MACCAB/AZUS. 


The celebrated poem of The 
Cure of Saul, written by the late 
ingenious Doctor Brown, is well 
known. This piece was perform- 
ed ſome years ſince for the benefit 
of a public charity at Drury-Lane 


r 


—— 


She higb price of admiſſion to Mr. Handel's oratories at the other houſe, 


being ſuch as could not well be afforded by the generality of the frequenters 


of play-houſes, the above gentlemen entered into partnerſhip, and opened 


Mr. Foote's theatre two ſeaſons ago for oratorios at play-houſe prices; by 
ewhich means, many have had an opportunity of enjoying the pleaſures of this 


noble ſpecies of entertainment, who were heretofore excluded on account of 
the expence. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the band is not ſs numerous, 


and conſequently not ſo powerful as that at the other houſe ; but conſidering 
all things, the oratorios performed here have been conducted with ſome de- 
gree of credit. The muſical abilities of Mr. Arnold areſufficiently knoqun, but 
wwe know not what pretenſions Mr. Toms has to the character of a muſi- 
cian, unleſs be derives it from baving compiled muſic to the oratorio of 
Iſrael in Babylon from the inſtrumental works of Mr. Handel, but with 
no great degree of ingenuity. 
+ The compoſer of the celebrated Comic Opera, intitled La Buona eee 
F ; ; t eatre, 


Cy . 
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theatre, the muſic being then 
compiled from the works of dif 
ferent maſters by Doctor Brown, | 
in which he was afliſted by Mr. 
Awiſon of Newcaſtle. The ap- 
lauſe it then received was very 
nconſiderable, it being tedious 
and heavy. What is now per- 
formed is the Ode new ſet to muſic 


by Mr. Arnold, who has ſhown a 
fine taſte, as well as great know- 
ledge in the ſcience of muſic, by 


the maſterly ſubjects of his cho- 
ruſes, and judicious combination of 
the voices and inſtruments. 


March 1. 


M E 8 8 8 
March 3. 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. 


March 8. 
S A: M-PE$C0N.: 


March 10. 
MESSIAH. 
March 15. 

The CURE or SAUL. 


March 17. - 
MESS FA 


* * 8 8 


NN 
Ax Aceovvr of the New Pieces 
performed during the ſummer ſea- 
| * at Mr. Foote's Theatre in the 


aymarket *. 

Ds. LAST Ix nis CHARIOT. 
| A Comedy of Three Acts. 

By Mr. Bicker/taff. 


1 HIS piece is intended as a 
ſequel to Mr. Foote Devil 
upon Two Sticks, exhibited with 


| great ſucceſs laſt ſeaſon. , The 


3 is evidently taken 


from Moliere's La Ma lade Ima- 
ginaire, and is written without any 


regard to the laws of the drama, 
yet there are many circumſtances 


lin it exceedingly. diverting, as 


well as many more juſtly repre- 
henſible; at the ſame time, that 
the original is too ſtrictly imitated, 
nor does it contain a ſufficient ya» 
riety of incidents or characters. 


We have here a proof, that an 


author who gives a ſecond part to 
any particular work which has 
greatly ſucceeded, writes to a 
very great diſadvantage, having 
all the reputation of the firſt part 
to combat with, and hereby raiſes 
his auditors to a pinnacie of ex- 
pectation he is ſeldom, if ever, 
capable of anſwering; of this, we 


have had innumerable inſtances. 


On the firſt night's repreſentation, 
the murmurs of the audience aroſe 
to ſuch a pitch as to prevent the 


— —_— 


A 


* We think it unneceſſary to pive a lift of every performance at this 
theatre during the ſeaſon, as many of the pieces performed are old ftock- 
plays already criticiſed in the lift of the other houſes; we ſhall therefore, 


only preſent our readers with an account of the new pieces brought out 


eh1i $ ſeaſon, | | 
TE | Q2 conclufion 


—— —— — 
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concluſion of the iJaſt act; how- 
ever, on the ſecond exhibition, (the 


exceptionable parts being omitted, |. 
and the whole piece conſiderably | 
altered) it was received with more 


favour. 
TH CAPTIVE,” 
A Comic Opera. 
By Mr. Bickerſtaff. 


This was the ſecond new piece 
exhibited during the ceurſe of the 
feaſon, the ground-work of which, 


is taken from a comic epiſode in | 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, and con- 
verted into a muſical diama. We 
cannot think the author has ſuf- 
ficiently adapted it to the * ſo as 
to produce any very fingular 
effect. As a vehicle for muſic it 
anſwered very well, and in no 
other view do we think it in- 


titled to any great degree of 
praiſe. ge 


Having given a complete liſt of 
every perfomance at the differ- 
ent theatres during the courſe of 
the year 1769, this department 

of our work ſhould properly end 
here; but as we have an op- 
portunity of giving our readers 
ſome account of ſeveral new 
pieces brought out ſince the 
commencement of the year 
1770, we are unwilling to de- 
lay the inſertion of it to the next 
volume, 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
A TRIP ro SCOTLAND. 
A Dramatic Entertainment. 
By William Whitebead, Eſq. 
\HIS piece was exhibited 
for the firſt time, January 6, 

1770, and met with a very fayour- 
able reception. The prologue was 
ſpoken by Maſter Cape in the cha- 
rafter of Cupid dreſt as a poſt-chaz/e- 
boy, for which ſee our claſs of 
poetry. 


The CHARACTERS or THIS PIECE, arg, 


Mr. Griſkin, an old citizen 


Jemmy Twinkle 
Tom Southerton 
The Waiter 
Miſs Griſkin 
Miſs Dolly Flack 
Mrs. Fillagree 
Landlady 

Maid 


The piece opens witha ſcene be- 
twixt Griſtin and his houſekeeper | 
Mrs. Fillagree, whom he reproves 
with great ſeverity for having ſuf- 
fered Femmy Twinkle (a young 
City Buck) to make love to his 
niece, and run away with her to 
Edinburgh, as there is great rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe he has. Fillagree 


endeavours to vindicate herſelf | 


Mr. Parſons, 

Mr. Brereton. 
Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Booth. 

Miſs Pope. 

Miſs Burton, 
Mrs. Bradſhaw, 
Mrs. Lowe. : 
Miſs Platt. 


with ſome degree of warmth and 
ſpirit, but Griſtin is by no means 
ſatisfied; and having determined 
to purſue the fugitive lovers, he 


goes out to engage a poſt-chaiſe 


for ithat purpoſe. Fillagres then 
introduces Miſs Griſtin and 
Jem, who were concealed in an 
adjacent spartment, and' informs 
them they have no time to loſe ; 

| | that. 


y MN 3 * 
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that Griffin will not be able to 


overtake them, but if thete ſhould 


be the leaſt Hkelihood of his do- 
ing fo, ſhe will bribe the poſt-boy 


to overturn him. Matters being 


thus fettled, Miſs affects to be very 
melancholy, and ffiews great te- 
luctance to proceed on the expedi- 
tion; however, ſhe at length con- 
ſents, after having been ſtrongly 
folicited by Jemm in the moſt ar- 
dent terms, in which he profeſſes 
the moſt ſincere love and attach- 
ment to her. 

They are no ſooner gone, but 
Eriſtin returns, and acquaints Fil- 
lagree he has found out the route 
che young folks have taken, for 
that four or five couple went off 
poſt-haſte that morning for Scot- 


land; and that by the deſcription 
Femmy and his niece wete amongſt : 


them. In conſequence of this in- 
formation, he deſires Fillagree to 
prepare to accompany him in the 
purſuit of them. Fillagree, who 
appears to have a deſign on her 
maſter, ſeems ſtartled at the re- 
=. and infinuates the danger 

e may be in of loſing her charac- 
fer by going with him; and at 
laſt hints, that the family of the 
Flacks, their near neighbours, of 
whom they ſeem to ſtand in great 
awe, will certainly propagate ſome 
ſcandalous ſtory on the occaſion. 
Grifkin, however, at laſt gets the 


better of her ſcruples, and after 


mutual compliments, they prepare 
for rhe journey. This concludes 
the firſt aQ. 

Cupid then appears as the Cho- 
rus, and acquaints the audience, 
that they are to imagine the lovers 
had ſucceeded in their expedition, 
according to their warmeſt wiſhes; 
that he hopes they will not ex- 


pect a critical adherence to the 


* 


/ 


rules of the drama, but ſuffer him 
to arinthilate ihe and place, and 
then fuppoſe the ſcene to be at an 
inn in YorBfbire ; accordingly, he 
ſnaps his whip, and-the ſecond a& 
opens with the inſide of a large inn 
on the road, with a view of a har, 
larder, ſtait-caſe, and different 
apartments. A great buſtle enſues 
among the ſervants of the houſe ; 
the landludy entets; rings the 


Tbar-bell, and expreſfes fome con- 


cern for the fatigue ſhe is conti- 
nually obliged to undergo in conſe- 
quence of the numerous and per- 
petual matrimonial trips to Scot- 
land. Several travellers are intro- 
duced by the waiters, and accom- 
modated according to their defrres. 
Mits Griſtin (now Mrs. Twinkle) 
enters in great ſpirits in her return 
from Scotland, and tells the [and 
lady ſhe is quĩte another thing ſince 
het wedding; and that if ſhe was 
to be married fifty times, ſhe would, 
from many agreeable circumſtances 
ſhe met with upon the journey, 
make all her lovers run away with 
her to Edinburgh. After ſome 
time Mr. Twinkle arrives counting 
his money and calculating his ex- 
pences, in a very ſullen' humour, 
and ſeems very inſenſible of the 
warmth of affection and aſſiduities 
of his ſpouſe, Who accuſes him of 
coldneſs, and declares her diſap- 
pointment at his not acting conſiſt- 
ently with his profeſſions to her 
during his courtſhip}, when he wrote 
the verſes on her fir? appearance at 
Haberdaſher's-ball,, and the lines 
oh her biting off a finger of ber glove 
at the Ibis, La Houſe. Her 
prailing his poetry brings the churl 
into temper again, to which a re- 
conciliatio Ffuccecds, and then e- 
tits in good humour to their apart- 
ment. 
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A violent diſturbance next en- 


ſues, which 22 alarms the 
company in th 


e houſe. This is 
occaſioned. by Griſtin's arrival at 
the inn, which he inſiſts on being 
ſearched from top to bottom in 
expectation of finding his niece. 
This is oppoſed by the Landlady, 
and ſeconded by Fillagree, who 
declares. with ſome affectation ſhe 
is unable to purſue the journey, 
which brings the old man into 

ood humour, who, in pity 10 Fil- 
lagree's complaints, agrees to lie 


there that night. The Landlady, 


ſuppoſing them man and wife, en- 
2 whether they lie in one bed; 
rom which queſtion Fillagree is 
thrown into great diſtreſs with re- 
ſpe& to the injury her character 
will ſuſtain from attending Gri/- 


kin on the journey, nor is ſhe to 


be ſatisfied till ſhe is aſſured ſhe 
mall have a bed at leafi fix cham- 
bers diſtant from that in which her 
maſter is to fleep. They are no 
ſooner gone out, but the waiter 
enters, and acquaints his miſtreſs, 
that the young couple are detected 
by the old gentleman, and that 
very diſagreeable conſequences are 
likely to enſue. 

The ſcene now changes and 
diſcovers Griſkin, Fillagree, Miſs 
Griſkin, and Jemmy. The lovers 
fall on their knees, and the old 
man ſeems inclined to forgive 
them, but is reſtrained by the idea 
of what the world, 1 
the family of the Flacks, will ſay 
to his conduct. At this inſtant a 
number. of people, preceded by 
Dolly Flack, who ſeems in great 

ſtreſs, enter the room: Dolly en- 
treats Griſtin to take compaſſion 
on her misfortunes, whych ſhe ſays 
have been occaſioned by her elop- 
ing from her parents, in order to 


marry a young fellow at Edinburgh, 
who even now, before half their 
journey was accompliſhed, treats 
her with the moſt cruel indiffe- 


rence. Griſtin's ſurpriſe leads 
him to enquire into the cauſe of 


this uncommon behaviour, when 
Southerton, the young man, tells 


him, that being a trolling player 


by profeſſion, he came to London 
in order to get engaged at one of 
the theatres, but having been diſ- 
appointed in his proſpects, he flat- 
tered himſelf a marriage with Miſs 
Flack would anſwer his purpoſe 


as well, eſpecially as one of his 
friends aſſured him, ſhe had ten 


thouſand pounds in her own poſ- 
ſeſſion; that upon this hint, he 
made overtures, and found the 
lady, from her violent paſſion for 
romance very ready to acquieſce 
with his propoſals ; that they ſet 
out from London in high ſpirits, 
but before they had reached York, 
an expreſs was ſent him from his 
friend, aſſuring him, Miſs Flack's 
fortune ladies depended on the 
will of a grandmother and two 
maiden aunts ; that, as he was too 
honeſt to make the young lady a 
beggar as well as himſelf, he was 
determined to relinquiſh the match, 
and hoped by ſuch proceeding, his 
conduct would rather be applauded 

than blamed. 
Griſtin overjoyed to find the fa- 
mily of the Flacks had no right to 
accuſe him with the miſconduct of 
his niece, gives bis bleſſing to her 
and her 1 bao undertakes to re- 
concile Dotly Flack to her parents, 
and ſignifies his deſire to enter in- 
to a matrimonial union with Fil- 
lagree. A colloguial epilogue be- 
twixt Fillagree and Cupid con- 
cludes the piece, with recom- 
mending to all young ladies to 
think 
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think ſeriouſly before they venture 
upon marriage, and to take no for- 
ward ſtep, but, | 


Let each kind parent's voice 

complete the plan, | 

« And bluſh conſent even then 
behind their fan.” | 


Theſe are the out-lines of the 


which, except' the epiſode of 
Southerton and Dolly Flack, and alſo 
a few expreſſions rather bordering 
on indelicacy, the piece has great 
merit, and is highly calculated to 
afford entertainment, at the fame 
time that the moral” to be drawn 
from it is no bad leſſon for the 
young ladies of Great Britain. The 
ſcene of the Inn in Yorkſhire, paint- 
ed on purpoſe for this piece, is well 
executed, and the repreſentation 


A new comedy is ſhortly to ap- 
zo the Wiſe, but as this part of our 
muſt defer an account of it till the 


next volume, when it will have a 
place in its proper courſe. 


* eee 


 COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


TheCOURToz ALEXANDER. 


A Burleſque Opera of Two Acts. 
By Mr. George Alexander Stevens, | 


A - extraordinary produc- 


tion opens with the Cour? 
of Alexander, confiſting of Alex- 
ander, Clytus, Lyfimachus, and 
others, who are diſcovered aſleep, 
bottles, glaſſes, and punch-bowls 
appear empty upon the table; the 
guards lie in diſotder ſlumbering 


a 
p 


length awake by degrees, and call 


ing, orders a pot of coffee, and 
commands Thais to entertain him 
with a ſong; the court then march 
off in proceſſion, the attendants 
bearing the bottles, punch-bowle, 
quart-pots, pipes, and papers of 
tobacco as trophies, As the King 
is going off with Thats, Roxana 
enters in a violent rage, and pul- 
ling the monarch by his robe, 
throws him down, and a conten- 
tion between the two ladies con- 
cludes the firſt act. 

The ſecond act commences with 
a ſcene, in which Pariſatis diſco- 
vers her affection for Lyſimachus to 
her maid, He ſoon appears, and 
in running to embrace the princeſs, 
overſets her tea table. The court- 
ſhip between the two lovers is in- 


| terrupted by Perus his rival, and 


a quarrel enſues, in which Alex- 
ander, who comes in haſtily to part 
the combatants, receives a violent 


| blow in the face from Lyfimachus, 


on which he orders him to be 
thrown into a lion's den ; and 
upon Clytus interceding for mercy, 
the hot-brained King ſnatches a 
jave in from one of his guards, and 
ſtabs the old ſoldier, who dies 
linging an air adapted to the oc- 
caſion. | 

When Clytus bas ſung himſelf 
to death, Alexander repents of his 
raſh action, runs mad, and is car- 
ried off by his guards. Theſe 
misfortunes however are obviated 
by.the deſcent of Jupiter, attended 
by Mercury, who immediately 
comes from Olympus and reſtores 
Clytus, who revives to a comic 
tune. Alexander is ſuppoſed to 
recover from his diſtraction, and 
the king of the gods, after recon- 


upon the floor, 1 he nobles at | 


Q 4 cling 


O 


pon Alexander, who, after com- 
aining of his laſt night's drink- 
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ciling matters between Porus and 
Hſimaebus, whom he commands to 
put an end ta their diſputes by 
playing a rubber at back-gammon 
for the Princeſs Pariſatis, con- 
cludes the piece by aſcending to 
the celeſtial regions. 

Such are the out-lines of this 
whimſical production, which ip 
fact is beneath criticiſm, for no- 
thing ſurely can equal this piece 
in its contemptible vulgarity ; and 
we think the author of the cele- 
brated Lecture on Heads, c. might, 
by an exertion of that humour he 
is known to poſſeſs, have render- 
ed a ſubject of this ſort highly 
pleaſing, without deſcending ſo 
very low. The muſic is admira- 


bly ſet by Mr. Fiſher, a young 


gentleman little known as a com- 
poſer, but whoſe excellent per- 
formance on the violin the world 
is ſufficiently acquainted with. 
Had the merit and ingenuity of 
the poet been equal to the compo- 


* ng 


have bid fair for affayding the 
town a very pleaſing amuſement ; 
as it is, it has juſtly ſunk into the 
oblivion it merited, | 

The ſcene lies in Bucephalon, a 
city built by Alexander in honour 
of his horſe. 


HARLEQUIN's JUBILEE. 
A Pantomime. 


This piece has alſo been brought 
out ſince the commencement of 
the year 1770, by Mr. Woodward 
the comedian, and ſeems calcu- 
lated to rival the Jubilee at the 
other houſe ; anattempt, in which 
we are afraid the managers of this 
theatre will not ſucceed, the town 
having already been ſufficiently 
cloyed with repreſentations of the 
Stratford Jubilee; nor do we think 
this. entertainment. intitled to. any 

great degree of praiſe even as a 


pantomime. 


»* 
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have ranked it with the operas. 
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* This is called A Dramatic Romance, 


but being a muſical drama, aue 
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An ODE * upon dedicating a Bull DIN, and erecting a STATUE 
to SHAKESPEARE, at STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


By DAVID GARRICK, Eg. 


© ar what bleſt genius of the iſle, 
Shall Gratitude her tribute. pay, 
h Decree the feſtive day, 

Erect the ſtatue, and devote the pile? 


Do not your ſympathetic hearts accord, 
To own the © boſom's lord?“ 
"Tis he! *tis he !—that demi-god ! 
Who Avon's flow'ry margin trod, 
While ſportive Fancy round him flew, 
Where Nature led him by the hand, 
Inſtructed him in all ſhe knew, 
And gave him abſolute command! 
"Tis he ! *tis he! 
The god of aur idolatry !”? 
To him the ſong, the Editice we raiſe, 
He merits. all our wonder, all our praiſe! 
Yet ere impatient joy break forth, _ 
In ſounds that lift che ſoul from earth; 
And to our ſpell-bound minds impart 
Some faint idea of his magic art; 
Leet awful ſilence ſtill the air! 
From the dark cloud, the hidden light 
©. Burſts tenfold bright! . 


9 R. > * N * * * 


* As the circumſtance which occaſioned the writing of this Ode has 
been much the ſubjed of public converſation, and the Ode itſelf of pubs 
lic criticiſ m, (in which laſt particular the author has been treated with 


great injuſtice ) aue think it a tribute due to merit, to collect ſuch remarks 


together, by wway of illuſtration, as have been written with candour 
and impartiality by thaſe critics, who never ſacrifice either their j udg- 
ment or their weracity to fully and caprice, or the diſingenuous ſuggeſti- 
ens of intereſt and private pique; to which we bade ventured to add 
ſome remarks of our own, | 
| | Prepare! 
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Prepare! prepare ! prepare ! 
Now ſwell at once the choral ſong, 
Roll the full tide of harmony along; 
Let Rapture ſweep the trembling ſtrings, 
And Fame expanding all her wings, 
With all her trumpet-tongues proclaim, aL 855 
The lov'd, rever'd, immortal name! 
SHAKESPEARE! SHAKESPEARE! SHAKESPEARE ! * 
Let th'inchanting ſound, 
From Avon's ſhores rebound ; | 
Thro' the air, 
| Let it bear, | 
The precious freight the envious nations round ! 
CH O0.$ 0M: 
Swell the choral ſong, 
Roll the tide of harmony along, 
Let Rapture ſweep the ſtrings, 
Fame expand her wings, 
With her trumpet- tongues proclaim, 
The lov'd, rever'd, immortal name!!! 
SHAKESPEARE ! SHAKESPEARE ! SHAKESPEARE! 
A . 4: Bo 
J. 
Sweeteſt bard that ever ſung, 
Nature's glory, Foncy's child; 
Never ſure did witching tongue, 
Warble forth * wood - notes wild 4 
N 
Coms each Muſe, and ſiſter Grace, 
Loves and Pleaſures, hither come; 
Wel} you know this happy place, 
Avon's banks were once your home. 


ems 
= FX 4 


* 1 has been well remarked, that the author has ſbevun great ſkill in 
avoiding the mention of Shakeſpeare's name till this verſe, which is the 
goth ; yet every preceding line contributes to his being here named with 
advantage. Jo what genius,” ſays be, ſhall Gratitude erect the 
temple and the flatue © Does not thebeart confeſs its boyd ! It is he whotrod 
the flexwery margin of the Avon, while Nature directed his path, and ſpor- 
tive Fancy in wanton circles flew round him; but before our joy breaks 
out in the faſcinating firains of muſic, let filence for a moment hold us in 
awful ſuſpenſe, then let Rapture ſweep the ſtrings, and fame with all her 
tengues pronounce SHAKESPEARE ! SHAKESPEARE! SHAKESPEARE! — 
T be repetition of the name ſo long deferred, and the immediate joining 
im , other voices and muſic, muſt produce a happy effet ; an effect be 


doubtleſs intended, and which could not fail to gratify his utmoſt hope. 


Þ+ This air is very pleaſing, and by no means unpoetical, Bring 
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| III. 
Bring the laurel, bring the flow'rs, 
Songs of triumph to him raiſe ; 
He united all your pow'rs, 
All uniting, fing his praiſe ! 


Tho? Philip's fam'd unconquer'd ſon, 
Had ev'ry blood-ſtain'd laurel won; 
He figh'd—that his creative word, 
(Like that which rules the ſkies,) 
Could not bid other nations riſe, 
To glut his yet unſated ſword : 


But when our SHAKESPEARE's matchleſs pen, 
Like Alexander's ſword, had done with men; 
He heav'd no ſigh, he made no moan, 
Not limited to human kind, 
He fir'd his wonder-teeming mind, # 
Rais'd other worlds, and beings of his own! * 


a 8 > 


When Nature, ſmiling, hail'd his birth, 
To him unbounded pow'r was given; 
The whirlwind's wing to ſweep the ſky, 
The frenzy-rolling eye, 
To glance from heay'n to earth, 
From earth to heav'n !” 


+ O from his muſe of fire 
Could but one ſpark be caught, | 
Then might theſe humble ſtrains aſpire, 
To tell the wonders he has wrought. 


— yt A... — 


. 


— In the prologue which Mr. Garrick ſpoke when he firſt became a pa- 
tentee, and which was written by Dr. Samuel Johnſon, are theſe words : 


Each ſcene of many- colour d life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds and then imagin'd new, 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſcorn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil d after bim in vain.” 


This thought is happily adopted, and is in ſome meaſure made new hy con- 
traſting Shakeſpeare avith Alexander. | 1 
I In tbis, andthe following ſtanza, there is great ardour of imagination; 
but the author was unwarily led by it to attribute to all the paſſions, what 
can be proper or true only with reſpect to. ſome ; for the paſſions, wwhich 
ſhould have been exhibited on this occaſion, are thoſe which the poet ex- 
eites, rather than thoſe he 5 is a fit ward to fignify 
the exceſs of jealriſy, hatred, 
or love, as theſe paſſions cannot with propriety be ſaid to rage, much 2 


or indignation, but not of pity, ſorrow, 


„% KT. 
To tell, —how fitting on his magic throne, 
Unaided and alone, | 
In dreadful ſtate, 
The ſubject paſſions round him wait; 
Who tho? unchain'd, and raging there, 
He checks, inflames, or turns their mad career ; 
With that ſuperior ſkill, 
Which winds the fiery ſteed at will, 
He gives the aweful word— | | | 
And they, all foaming, trembling, own him for their lord. 


With theſe his ſlaves he can controul, 
| Or charm the ſoul ; 
So realiz d are all his golden dreams, 
Of terror, pity, love, and grief, 
Tho' conſcious that the viſion only ſeems, 
Ihe woe · ſtruck mind finds no relief: 
Ingratitude would drop the tear, 
Cold-blooded age take fire. 
To ſee the thankleſs children of old Lear, 
Spurn at their king and fire! 
With his our reaſon too grows wild! 
What nature had disjoin'd, 
I ᷑ be poet's pow'r combin'd, 
Madneſs and age, ingratitude and child. 
Ye guilty, lawleſs tribe, | 
Eſcap'd from puniſhment, by art-or bribe, 
At-Shakeſpeare's bar appear! 
No bribing, ſhuffling there— 
His genius, like a ruſhing flood, 
Cannot be withſtood, 
Out burſts the penitential tear! 


ee 


| can they with propriety be ſaidto foam. The paſſions which Shakeſpeare 
commands are principally terror and pity, and theſe ſhould nat have 
been confounded by an indiſcriminate imputation of the ſame attributes, 
bis ardour has alſo betrayed him into the impropriety of giving the 
epithet of golden to the dreams of terror as well as thoſe of love, and re- 

preſenting the mind as woe-ſruck by the golden dream of love, as well 
as by the golden dream of grief. Perhaps, however, the epithet golden, 

might be uſed to expreſs the excellence of Shakeſpeare's fictions, and not 
their ſpecies. It may alſa be remarked, that there is no proper oppoſition 
between the werds controul and charm. To charm is to controul by 

power more than natural ; it is alſo todelight; but taken in that ſenſe, 
the mind that is charmed is controuled by the power of the charmer, and 

the ſoul that is delighted in this werſe, is woe-ſtruck in the next but 

three. However, candour will in ſume meaſure excuſe theſe overſights, 

when we reflect, that an imagination heated to any great degree of en- 

thufiaſm, is not always at leiſure to attend to ſtrict propriety, = 
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The look appall'd, the crime reveals, 


The marble-hearted monſter feels, 
Whoſe hand is ſtain'd with blood. 


SEMI-CHORUS. 
When law is weak, and juſtice fails, 
yhe poet holds the ſword and ſcales, 


A LR. | 
Though crimes from death and torture fly, 
The ſwifter muſe, 
Their flight purſues, 
Guilty mortals more than die! 
They live indeed, but live to feel. 
The ſcourge and wheel, | 
«© On the torture of the mind they lie ;” * 
Should haraſs'd nature fink to reſt, 
The poet wakes the ſcorpion in the breaſt, 
Guilty mortals more than die! 


When our Magician t, more inſpir'd, 

By charms, and ſpells, and incantations fir'd, 
Exerts his moſt tremendous pow'r ; 
The thunder growls, the heavens low?r, 
And to his darken'd throne repair, 

The Demons of the deep, and Spirtes of the air! 


But ſoon theſe horrors paſs away, 
Thro? ſtorms and night breaks ck the day: 
He ſmiles t, they vaniſh into air! | 
The buſkin's warriors diſappear ! 
Mute the trumpets, mute the drums, 
The ſcene is chang'd—Thalia comes, 
Leading the nymph Eupbroſyne, 
Goddeſs of joy and liberty ! | 

She and her ſiſters, hand in hand, 
Link'd to a num'rous frolick band, 


* This air is happily imagined, and is very poetical, eſpecially the 


thought in the fourth verſe, which is repeated in the laſt. 

+ Shakeſpeare 7s here repreſented as a magician, fired by charms, 
ſpells, and incantations ; but there is ſome incongruity in the imape ; a 
magician is not the ſubjeQ of charms, ſpells,. and incantations, but the 
agent that employs them. | | 


t The ſudden tranſition to joy and pleaſurable ideas in this flanza from 


the preceding one, in which thoſe of a tremendous and terrific nature are 


repreſented, is very happily imagined, and ſbexus great flrength of fancy; 


and bow pleafingly does he exhibit the comic powers of Shakeſpeare! 


With 
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With roſes and with myrtle crown d 
O'er the green velvet lightly bound, 
Circling the Monarch of th' inchanted land | 


--- I R. 


b T. 
Wild, frantic with pleaſure, 
They trip it in meaſure, 
To bring their treaſure, 
\ The treaſure of joy. 


| II. 
How gay is the meaſure, 
How ſweet is the pleaſure, 
How great is the treaſure, 
The treaſure of joy. 


III. 

Like roſes freſh blowing, | 
Their dimpled cheeks glowing, 
His mind is o'erflowing ; | 

A treaſure of joy. 

x IV. or 
His rapture perceiving, | 
They ſmile while they're giving, , 
He ſmiles at receiving, | 

A treaſure of joy. 


. 


„With kindling cheeks, and ſparling eyes, 
Surrounded thus, the bard in tranſport dies; 


The little Loves, like bees, 


Cluſt'ꝰ ing and climbing up his knees, 


His brows with rofes bind ; 


While, Fancy, Wit, and Humour ſpread 
Their wings, and hover round his head, 


Impregnating his mind. 


Which teeming ſoon, as ſoon brought forth, 


Not a tiny ſpurious birth, 
But out a mountain came, 
A mountain of delight! 


LAUGRHTEI roar'd out to ſee the ſight, 


And FALsTAFF was his name! 


— — 


” 


* This reprefentation of the birth of Falſtaff from the brain of Shake- 


ſpeare, his calling him firſt a mountain, as a contraſt to the mouſe which 
a mountain was ſaid to bring forth, and then a world, and his illuſtration, 
by obſerving, that Falſtaff and the world are both of them round and 
wicked, would do honous to any imagination, and is an inſtance in which 
be has almeſt riwalled the humour of the great maſter he — f 
it 


o Ko 
The joyous reve-rout 
Receive him with a ſhout, 
And modeſt Nature holds her ſides: 
No ſingle pow'r the deed had done, 
But great and ſmall, | 


With ſword and ſhield he, puffing, ſtrides 


Wit, Fancy, Humour, Whim, and Jeſt, 


The huge miſhapen heap impreſs'd ; 
And lo—S1x Joux! 
A compound of em all, 
A comic world in ons. 


A I R. 


A world where all pleaſures abound, 
So fruitful the earth, | 
So quick to bring forth, 
And the world too is wicked and round. 


As the well teeming earth, 
With rivers and ſhow'rs, 
Will ſmiling bring forth 
Her fruits and her flow'rs ; 
80 FALSTAFP will never decline; 
Still fruitful and gay, 
He moiſtens his clay, 
And his rain and his rivers are wine; 
Of the world he has all, but its care ; 
No load, but of fleſh, will he bear; 
Ae laughs off his pack, | 
Takes a cup of old fack, 
And away with all ſorrow and care. 


Like the rich rainbow's various dyes, 
Whoſe circle ſweeps o'er earth and ſkies, 
The heayv*n-born muſe appears; 

Now in the brighteſt colours pA | 
Now quench'd in ſhow'rs, ſhe fades away, 
Now blends her ſiniles and tears. 


Sweet Swan of Avon ! ever may thy ſtream 
Of tuneful numbers be the darling theme ; 
Not Thames himſelf, who in his filyer courſe 
Triumphant rolls along, | 
Britannia's riches and her force, 
Shall more harmonious flow in ſong. 


O had thoſe bards, who charm the lining ſhore 


Of Cam and Iſis, tun'd their claſlic lays, 
And from their full and precious ſtore, 
Vouchfaf'd to fairy-haunted Avon praiſe ! 


: 


. 


19 (Like that kind bounteous hand “, 
17 Which lately gave the raviſh'd eyes 
'q Of Stratford ſwains | 
A rich command, 
Of widen'd river, lengthen'd plains, 
And opening ſkies) | 
Nor Greek, nor Roman ſtreams would flow along, 
More ſweetly clear, or more ſublimely ſtrong, 
Nor thus a — — feeble notes reveal, 
At once the weakeſt numbers, and the warmeſt zeal. 


A IX. 
I 


Thou ſoft-flowing Avon, by thy ſilver ſtream, 

Of things more than mortal, ſweet Shakeſpear would dream, 
The fairies by moon- light dance round his green bed, 
For hallow'd the turf is * pillow'd his head 4. 

4 The love- ſtricken maiden, the ſoft- ſighing ſwain, 

l Here rove without danger, and ſigh without pain, 

} The ſweet bud of beauty, no blight ſhall here dread, 

| For hallow'd the turf is which pillow'd his head. 


Here youth ſhall be fam'd, for their love and their truth, 
. And cheerful old age, feel the ſpirit of youth; | 

For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread, 

For hallow'd the turf is = pillow'd his head. 

* 

Flow on, ſilver Avon, in ſong ever flow, 

Be the ſwans on thy boſom ſtill whiter than ſnow; 

Ever full be thy ſtream, like his fame may it ſpread, 

And the turf ever hallow'd which pillow'd his head, 


SS + 


Behold a tow'ring eagle rile, 

And would his flight retard ; 
Yet each to Shateſpear's genius bows, 
Each weaves a garland for his brows, 

To crown the heav'n- diſtinguiſh'd bard, 
Nature had form'd him on her nobleſt plan, 
And to the genius joined the feeling man 1. 


| Tho' bards with envy-aching eyes, 
; 
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bans | 


* The D— of D. , with the concurrence of Mr. B —y moſt gene- | 


| rouſly ordered a great number of trees to be cut down, to open the river 
t Avon for the Jubilee. s | 
| + The thought contained in this line is well imagined, and it is happily 
contirued at theend of each flanza. | 
f The dignity of this verſe is worthy the pen of any writer, a 
| To What 
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What tho' with more than mortal art, 
Like Neptune he direQs the ſtorm, 
Lets looſe like winds the paſſions of the heart, 
To wreck the human form; | 
'Tho' from his mind ruſh forth the demons to deſtroy, 
His heart ne'er knew but love, and gentleneſs, and joy “. 


A I R. 


More gentle than the ſouthern gale, 
Which ſoftly fans the bloſſonr'd vale, 
And gathers on its balmy wing, 

The fragrant treaſures of the ſpring, 
Breathing delight on all it meets. 
„And giving, as it ſteals, the ſweets.” 


Look down, bleſt Sex1r1T, from above, 
With all thy wonted gentleneſs and love ; 
And as the wonders of thy pen, 
By heav'n inſpir'd, 
To virtue fir'd, 
The charm'd, aſtoniſh'd, ſons of men! 
With no reproach, even now thou view'ſt thy work, 
To nature ſacred as to truth, 
Where no alluring miſchiefs lurk, 
To taint the mind of youth. 
Still to thy native ſpot thy ſmiles extend, 
And as thou gav'ſt it fame, that fame defend; 
And may no facrilegious hand 1 
Near Awon's banks be found, 
To dare to parcel out the land., 
And limit Shakeſpeare's hallow'd ground + 
For ages free, (till be it unconfin'd, 
As broad, and general, as thy boundleſs mind. 


Can Britiſh gratitude delay, 
To him the glory of this iſle, 
To give the feſtive day 
The ſong, the ſtatue and deyoted pile? | 
To him the firſt of poets, beſt of men? 
* We neer ſball look upon his like again 41“ 


W 
4 


* This verſe is truly poetical, and is finely contraſted to that above it. 
Þ+ Thisalludes to a defignof inclofing a large common field at Stratford. 
t This werſe is very happily introduced, and is almoſt unneceſſary for 


ws to inform the reader, that it is taken from what Hamlet ſays of his 
father. Ad J. Scene 2. 
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Shall the hero laurels gain, 
For ravag'd fields, and thouſands ſlain ?, 


And ſhall his brows no laurels bind, 
Who charms to virtue human kind ? 


)J 2 an 5 


We will, —his brows with laurel bind, 

Who charms to virtue human kind: 
Raiſe the pile, the ſtatue raiſe, 
Sing immortal Shakeſpeare's praiſe ! 

The ſong will ceaſe, the ſtone decay, 

But his name, | 

And undiminiſhed fame, 

Shall never, never paſsaway *. 


ee 4 
* 


* — 


* Part of this Ode was ſet to muſic, the other part, which in per- 
formances of the ſame kind has generally been pronounced in what is 
called Recitative, was ſpoken by Mr. Garrick, which, as may eaſily 
be imagined, produced a very great effect, ſo that what has uſually 
been inſipid and tireſome, became the principal part of the entertain- 
ment ; and it is unanimouſly agreed by all who heard him deliver it at 
Stratford upon- Avon, that his elocution was never heard with more plea- 
ſure, or felt with more force and energy. It muſt be conſeſſed, that, 


as a literary performance, it is not wholly exempt from inaccuracies ; 


but theſe ſeem to owe their riſe to the ardour of his imagination, and it 


muſt be acknowledged, there is merit even in the ardour that produced 


them. Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, this Ode contains many 
very great ſtrokes of invention, and many beautiful ſpecimens of true 
oetry. h | 

l Mr. Garrick is known to be peculiarly happy in catching and im- 
proving hints from local and temporary circumſtances, and perhaps, 
this very Ode is the greateſt example of this rare felicity that he ever 
gave; ſo that taking it for all in all, it may be the beſt that could 
poſſibly have been produced upon the occaſion ; and the advantage of 
ſpeaking his own compoſition, much more than counterbalanced any 
ſuperiority in correctneſs or beauty that might have been found in the 
compoſition of another. And it has been well obſerved by a very judi- 
cious critic, ſpeaking of this Ode, that a man of the greateſt poetical 
abilities, nay a firſt rate genius, lies under an aftoniſhing diſadvantage 
when he writes upon compulſion, which was the cafe here, for it ap- 
pears by an advertiſement prefixed to the Ode, that it is to be conſidet- 
ed as an act of duty, he having failed in his endeavours to perſuade 

others to undertake it. : 
To this Ode are added ſome teſtimonies of great authority, both in 
proſe and verſe, to juſtify the general admiration of Shakeſpeare. 
| | | Among 
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The TRIUMPH of the ARTS. An ODE. 
| By the Rev. Dr. FzaanxLiv. 
Written on the Inflitution of the RovaL AcapEMx, Jan. 1, 1769. 
HE N Diſcord late her baleful influence ſhed, 
O'er the fair realms of Science and of Art, 
Neglected Genius bent his drooping head, 5 
And pierc'd with anguiſh ev'ry tunelul heart; 


* * 1 FI 1 8 


Among other reſpectable names, are thoſe of Ben. Johnſon, Milton, 


Dryden, Pope, Thomſon, Addiſon, Warburton, Wharton, Voltaire, 


Gray, Maſon, the celebrated author of the Rambler, tc. c. 

The muſic of the ſongs, choruſſes, &c. was compoſed by Dr. Arne, 
and it would be doing great injuſtice to its ſingular merit to paſs it over 
in ſilence, eſpecially as we have been favoured with fome remarks for 
this work by one of the beſt critics in muſical compoſition this nation 
ever produced. | | 

The air beginning, When Nature ſmiling, Cc. is delicately ſmooth, 
pleaſing, and natural ; and where it breaks into the ſecond movement, 
which is very rapid, with the words, The whirlwind wing, the con- 
traſt js great indeed and finely imagined, as well as executed with an 
amazing attention to the propriety of the words, and the effects intends 
ed to be produced. The ſolenmity of expreſſing, When the law is 
weak, Cc. in a chorus, is finely planned, and there is great merit in 
the thought, as well as great ſkill in the conduct of it. The ſong, 
The' crimes from death and torture free, Fc. is very happily imagined, 
and the latter part is a fine contraſt to the firſt. Should barraſs'd Nature 
fink to reſt. Ec. Theſe words are inimitably expreſſed, the muſic here is 
adapted with ſuch propriety, that it ſeems impoſſible to have carried 


the power of imitation to a greater degree of perfection. The air, 


Wild frantic with pleaſure, Ac. is beautifully ſet, and indeed the muſic 
icſelf expreſſes the ſubject of the words almoſt without their being men- 
tioned. The ſong, A worid where all pleaſures abound, &c. has nothing 
very ſtriking in it till the {ccond part, So Falſtaff will never decline, 
Tc. and when it breaks forth into great jollity, and the comic humour 
intended to be expreſſed is well ſupported. Thou ſoft lowing Avon, fc. 
is finely ſet, and admirably calculated to exprefs the intention of the 
poet; in ſhort, it raiſes an idea of the pictute of reſt, For hallow'd the 
turf is which pillow'd his head. More gentle than the ſummer's gale, is 
an inimitable air, the gliding ſmoothneſs of the muſic conveys the ſub- 
ject of the words very beautifully. Many of the fongs terminated in 
choruſſes, which frequently heightened and animated the expreſſion. 

We have remarked before on tbe Ode itſelf, that ſcarcely any man 
but Mr. Garrick could have produced ſo goed a one on the occaſion 
and we ſhall cloſe this article by obſerving, that we think it is pretty 
certain no one but Dr. Arne could have fer it to muſic with fo great a 
degree of judgment and {kil], 
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Apollo wept his broken lyre, 
Wept to behold the mournful choir 
Of his lov'd Muſes, now an exil'd train, 
And in their ſeats to ſee AleRo reign. 


When lo! Britannia, to the throne 
Of goodneſs makes her forrows known ; 
For never there did grief complain, 
Or injur'd merit plead in vain 
The monarch heard her juit requeſt, 
He ſaw, he felt, and he redreſs'd: 
Quick with a maſter-hand he tunes the ſtrings, 
And harmony from diſcord ſprings. 


Thus good, by Heaven's command from evil flows, 
From Chaos thus of old creation roſe ; 
When order with confuſion join'd, 
And jarring elements combin'd, 
To grace with mutual ſtrength the great deſign, 
And ſpeak the architect divine. 


While Eaſtern tyrants in the trophied car, 
Wave the red banner of deſtructive war, 
In George's breaſt a nobler flame 
Is kindled, and a fairer fame 
Excites, to cheriſh native worth, 
To call the latent ſeeds of genius forth, 
To bid diſcordant factions ceaſe, 
And cultivate the gentle arts of peace. 


And lo! from this auſpicious day, 
The Sun of Science beams a purer ray; 

Behold! a brighter train of years, 

A new Auguſtan age appears; 
The time, not diſtant far, ſhall come, 

When England's taſteful youth no more 

Shall wander to Italia's Claſlic ſhore ; 

No more to foreign climes ſhall roam, 
In ſearch of models better found at home. 


With rapture the prophetic muſe 
Her country's opening glory views, 
Already ſees with wond'ring eyes, 
Our Titians and our Guidos riſe ; 
Sees new Palladios grace th'hiſtoric page, 
And Britiſh Raphaels charm a future age. 
Mean time, ye ſons of Art, your oft rings bring, 
To grace your Patron and your King, 
Bid Sculpture grave his honour'd name 
In marvle, laſting as his fame: 


Bid 


F ! 87 
Bid Painting's magic pencil trace 
The features of his darling race, 
And as it flows thro' all the royal line, 
Glow with ſuperior warmth and energy divine. 
If tow'ring Architecture ſtill 
Can boaſt her old creative ſkill, 
Bid fome majeſtic ſtructure riſe to view, 
Worthy him; and worthy you; 
Where art may join with nature and with ſenſe, 


| Splendor with taſte, with taſte magnificence, 


Where ſtrength may be with elegance combin'd, 
The perfect image of its maſter's mind. 


And, O! if with the tuneful throng 
The muſe may dare to mix her humble ſong: 
In your glad train permit her to appear, 
Tho' poor, yet willing, and tho? rude, ſincere, 
To praiſe the Sov'reign whom her heart approves, 
And pay this tribute to the arts ſhe loves. 


d oo 
To the Comedy of the SCHOOL ro RAKES. 
Spoken by Mr. K ING. 


= HE ſcribbling gentry, ever frank and free, 
To ooo the ſtage with prologues fix on Me. 


A Female repreſentative I come, 


And with a Prologue, which I call a Broom, 
To ſweep the critic cobwebs from the room. 
Critics, like ſpiders, into corners creep, 
And at new plays their bloody revels keep ; 
With ſome {mall venom clofe in ambuth lie, 
Ready to ſeize the poor dramatic Fly : 
The weak and heedleſs ſoon become their prey, 
Bur the ſtrong Blue Bottle will force its way, & 
Clean well its wings, and hum another day. 
Unknown to nature's laws, we've here one evil, 
For Flies turn'd Spiders, play the very devil ! 
« Fearing ſome danger, I will lay before ye, 
* A thort, true, recent, tragi-comic ſtory. 

As late I ſaunter'd in the Park for air, 
* As free from thought, as any coxcomb there ; 
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„„ original prologue ſpoken at firſt, but the above is 
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Two ſparks came up, one whiſper'd in my ear 
He was a critic, then aſk'd me with a ſneer— 
Thus ftanding—ſtaring—with a ſwaggering ſwing, 
You've awrit a Farce Les, fir, a fooliſh thing. 
Damn d fooliſh—you'd better mind your ating, King. 
is ten to one. I ſpeak it for your jake, | | | 
* That this ſame Farce will prove=Your WIr's LAST STAKE. 
© I ſcribble for amufement—boaft no pow'rs ; 
* Right, for your own amuſement—not for ours. 
Thus he went on, and with his pleaſant talking, 
© 1 loſt the appetite, I got with walking; 
He laugh'd—lI bow'd—but ere I could retreat, 
« His litping friend did thus the doſe repeat: —- 

Pray, fir—this School for Rakes—the Woman's Play— 
* When do you give it us —next Saturday.— 
I hope you'll both be kind to her at leaft ;— 
* A ſcribbling Woman is a ureadful Beaſt ! 
* Then they're ſougly, all theſe Female Wits ;— 
* I'll damn her Play—to throw her into fits: 
Had I my will—thefe ſlattern fluttiſh Dames, 
«* They all ſhould ſee the bottom of the Thames. 

If you are here“, good firs, to breed a riot, 
© Don't ſhew your ſpite—for if you are not quiet, 
£ ”Tis ten to one! ſpeak it for your ſake, 
This School for Rakes—will prove Your Wits laſt Stake, 
As + you ſave me from their tyrannic will, 
* You will not let them uſe a Woman ill! 
Protect her, and her brat. The truly brave ! 
Women and Children, will for ever fave.” 


A a K a 


. 
Written by the Author of the PROLOGUE, 
And Spoken by Mrs. C LIVE. 
| Long to know, dread firs, with due ſubmiſſion, 


How you approve me as a Politician ? 
The thought was mine.—I told the ſcribbling Dame, 
This part of Winifred is much too tame ; 
Aſk but the town, ſaid I, they'll all agree, 
That a tame character will not ſuit me : 
1 hate ſuch lifeleſs, water-gruel ſtuff; 
Quicken her well, with politics and ſnuff ; 
Small quantities of both will be but teizing ; 
Give them enough, and ſet the town a ſneezing. 


* Leoking about the Houſe. + The Pit. 
| Her 


| O E T 1 
R ler ſcribbling vanity at this was ſtung ; 
| Would have diſputed—Hold, fays I. you're wrong, 
| Don't be ſo raſh, to draw on me, your tongue; 


— Z 


T have a weapon, ſhould I take the field, 
A better, never did a woman wield ; 
You'll find, when once my paſſion is afloat, 
E. The ſoul of Czſar in a petticoat! | 
e Aye, but,” ſays the, © in politics there's danger, 
« To courts, and ſtate affairs, l'm quite a ftranger.” 
So much the Hu thou moſt ſimple woman, 
Blunders, in {htics, are not uncommon. | 
When you miſtake, the town will think you clever, 
Think that you mean great folks, and clap for ever; 
Old England, like a boy, loves wicked fun, 
| Abuſe your betters, and your work is done. 
Small game the Engliſh ſpirit will not follow, 
Tis at the nobler chaſe, you whoop, and hollow! f 
O'er hedge, and ditch, you helter fkelter fly, | 
Start but a Stateſman— Yoax ! the hounds full cry! 
To pick up leſſer game, you will not ſtay, 
While the fox runs, the hare may ſteal away; 
Our auth'teſs is the hare—-who'trembling firs, 
Till the eſcapes this dreadful pack of wits ; 
She hopes you will not hunt her, ſhe's ſo ſm-il, 
But bark to mercy, as the nobleſt call. 
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PROLOGUE, to the 818 T. E R. 
Written by Mr. C O L. MAN. 
Spoken by Mrs. MATT OC Ks. 


HE law of cuſtom is the law of fools— | 
And yet the wile are govern'd by her rules; 
Why ſhould men only prologue all our plays, 
Gentleman-uſhers to each modern Bays ? 
Why are the fair to epilogues confin'd, 
Whoſe tongues are loud, and gen'ral as the wind ? 
Mark how in real life each ſex is claſs'd! 
Woman has there the firſt word, and the laſt. 
Boaſt not your gallant deeds, romantic men! 
To night a female Quixote draws the pen. 
Arm'd by the Comic Mule, theſe lifts the enters, 
And ſallies forth—in queſt of ſtrange adventures! 
War, open war, *gainft recreant knights declares, 
Nor giant vice, nor windmill folly ſpares: 
Side-ſaddles Pegaſus, and courts Apollo, 
While I, (you ſee!) her female Sancho, follow. 
| Ye chat in this enchanted calc ut, 
1 Dames, Squires, and daik 1agicians of the Pit, 
Her LE | Smile 
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Smile on our fair Knight-errantry to-day, 
And raiſe no ſpells to blaſt a female play ! 

Oft has our author, upon other ground, | 
Courted your ſmiles, and oft indulgence found. 
Read in the cloſet you approv'd her page, 

Yet ſtil] ſhe dreads the perils of the ſtage. 
Reader with writer due proportion keeps, 
And if the poet nods, the critic ſleeps! 
If lethargied by dullneſs here you fit, 

Sonorous cat-calls rouſe the ſleeping pit. 

Plac'd at the threſhold of the weather-houſe, 
There ſtands a paſteboard huſband and his ſpouſe, 
Each doom'd to mark the changes of the weather, 
But ſtill true man and wife !—ne'er ſeen together- 
When low' ring clouds the face of heav'n deform, 
The muffled huſband ſtands and braves the ſtorin; 
But when the fury of the tempeſt's done, 

Break out at once the lady and the ſun. 
Thus oft has man, in cuſtom's beaten track, 
Come forth, as doleful prologue, all in black, 
Gloomy prognoſtic of the bard's diſgrace, 

With omens of foul weather in his face. 
Trick'd out in ſilk and ſmiles let me appear, 
And fix, as ſign of peace, the rainbow here ; 
Raiſe your compaſſion and your mirth together, 
And prove to-day an emblem of fair weather ! 


EPLL OED 
Written by Dr. GOLDSMIT H. 
Spoken by Mrs. B U L K LEK 17. 

W HAT five long acts — and all to make us wiſer! 


Our authoreſs ſure has wanted an adviler. 
Had ſhe conſulted me, ſhe would have made 
Her moral play a ſpeaking maſquerade, 
Warm'd up each buſtling ſcene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the ſtage. 
My lite on't, this had kept her play from ſinking, 


Have pleas'd our eyes, and fav'd the pain of thinking. 


Well, fince the thus has ſhewn her want of {kill, 
What if I give a maſquerade! I will. 


But how ? Ay, there's the rub! (pauſing) I've got my cue, 

The world's a maſquerade ! the maſquers, you, you, you. 

| [To boxes, pit, gall.] 
Lud! what a groupe the motley ſcene diicloſes ! 

Falſe wits, falſe wives, falſe virgins, and falſe ſpouſes : 


Stateſmen with bridles on, and cloſe beſide em, 
Patriots, in party-colour'd ſuits that ride em. 


There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more, 

To raile a flame in Cupids of threeſcore. i 
Theſe, in their turn, with appetites as keen, : 
Deſerting fifty, faſten on fifteen. | 1 
Miſs, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, : . 
Flings down her ſampler, and takes up the woman: 1 
The little urchin ſmiles, and ſpreads her lure, : 
And tries to kill ere ſhe's got power to cure. 

Thus *tis with all- Their chief and conſtant care 

Is to ſeem ev'ry thing--but what they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry ſpark, I fix my eye on, 

Who ſeems to have robb'd his vizor from the lion, 

W ho frowns, and talks, and ſwears, with round parade, 
Looking, as who ſhould ſay, © Damme! who's afraid!“ 
Strip but his vizor off, and ſure I am 

You'll find his lionſhip a very lamb. 

Von politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps to vulgar eyes beſtrides the ſtate, 

Vet when he deigns his real ſhape t' aſſume, 

He turns old woman, and beſtrides a broom. 

Von patriot too, who preſſes on your ſight, ; 
And ſeems to ev'ry gazer all in white, | 
If with a bribe his candour you attack, | 
He bows, turns round, and whip—the man is black ! | 
Yon critic too—but whither do I run ? ; 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone! 
Well then, a truce, fince ſhe requeſts it too; | 
Do you ſpare her, and T'll for once ſpare you. t | 


[ mimicking] 


PR GI ( TE 
To the FATAL DISCOVERY. | 
Spoken by Mr. BARRY. , 


HEN firſt the children of the Muſe began 
To try their magic on the mind of man, 
Aſtoniſh'd mortals ſaw, with wond'ring eyes, 
The fair creation of the bard ariſe. 
Hence is deriv'd the poet's lofty name, 
For poet and creator mean the ſam ; 
He, from his fancy, where the ſeeds of things 
2 As in the chaos lie, to order brings = 
| 2 Worlds of his own, and builds the lofty rhyme 
L W hoſe poliſh'd ſtrength defies the rage of time. 
: Such were the bards, whom we too call divine ; 
Homer, the father of the god-like line. 
The Mantuan Bard, whom all mankind admire, 
For ſweet expreſſion and tor veſtal fire. 
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Shakeſpeare and Milton, both in England born, 
W hoſe glorious names the Queen of Iſles adorn, 
Who, proudly fitting on her azure throne, 

In arts and empire will no equal own. 

Thus far our author as a prologue writ, 
And would have been, I think, a-writing yet, 
Enamour'd of his theme.—But I drew near 
And whiſper'd that of him you wiſh'd to hear. 

*T was difficult he faid—in ſuch a caſe. 

He could have wiſh'd another in his place; 
To tell with what alternate hopes and fears, 
An anxious author on the ſtage appears; 
For, like the nightingale, he hath addreſt 


Himſelf 'to fing, a thorn at his fond breaſt. 


If, like the native warbler of the grove, 

His plaintive notes are full of tender love; 

Your hand may pull the thorn that caug'd his pain, 
And give him ſpirit for a nobler ſtrain, 


E Pai OS 0 
Written by Mr. GARRICK. 
Spoken by Mrs. ABING T ON. 
[ Enters in a Hurry. ] 
\ORGIVE my coming thus, our griefs to utter— 
Pm ſuch a figure and in ſuch a We 
So circumſtanc'd, in ſuch an aukward way, 
I know not what to do, or what to ſay. 
Our Bard, a ſtrange unfaſhionahle creature, 
As obſtinate, as favage in his nature 
Will have no epilogue !—1 told the brute— 
If, Sir, theſe trifles don't your genius ſuit ; 
We have a working prologue-ſmith within, 
Will ſtrike one off, as if it were a pin. 
Nay, epilogues are pinz—whofe points, well plac'd, 
Will trick your muſe out, in the tip-top taſte ! 
„Pins, Madam! (frown'd the Bard) the Greeks us'd none 
«© (Then muttering Greek—fomethins like this, - went on) 
« Pinncs, Painton, Patcheros, non Greco Modon.” 
1 coax'd, he ſwore—** That tie him to a ſtake, 
* He'd ſuffer all for decency's fair ſake ; 
«© No bribery ſhould make him change his plan.“ 
There's an old mortal. Match him if you can. 
Hah, Sir! (ſaid I) your reafoning is not deep, 
For when at tragedies ſpectators weep, - 
* They oft, like children, cry themſelves aſleep. 
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* Like barmleſs infants, mourn themſelves aflees. ALzx. 
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And if no joggling epilogue you write, 

Pit, box, and gallery, may ſleep all night: 

„ Better (he ſwore)—a nap ſhould overtake ye, 

* Than folly ſhould to folly's pranks awake ye; 

* Rakes are more harmleſs nodding upon benches, 
Than ogling to enſnare poor fimple wenches ; 
And ſimple girls had better cloſe their eyes, 

* 'Then ſend 'em gadding after butterflies: 

„ Nay, ſhould a ſtateſman make a box his neſt ; 

* Who, that his country loyes, would break his reſt ? 
* Let come what may, I will not make 'em laugh, 
Fake for an epilogue— This epitaph, | 
For as my lovers lives I would not fave, 

No pois'nous weeds ſhall root upon their grave.” 


_ *Tis thus theſe pedant Greek-read poets vapour | 


Is it your pleaſure I ſhould read the paper ? 
Here in the arms of death, a matchleſs pair, 


A young lov'd hero, and beloved fuir, 


Now find repoſe —Their wirtues tempeſt toſt, 
Sea-fick, and weary, reach the wiſh'd for coaſt, 
Whatever mortal to the ſpot is brought, 

O may the living by the dead be taught ! 

May here ambition learn to clip her wing, 

And jealouſy to blunt her deadly fling ; 

Then ſhall the poet every wiſh obtain, 

Nor Ronan and Rivine die in vain. 


Mr. REDpisn's Occas10nal. PROLOGUE, ſpoken at his benefit to a nu- 


merous and polite audience, with univerſal applauſe. 


7 ſing or ſay, to warble or to ſpeak, | 
In Engliſh, French, the Latin, or the Greek ; 
The Idioms four, in which the drama ſhines, 

Whoſe well-wrought tales the human heart refines, 
Thro' channels two its various power conveys 


In well-turn'd periods, or in well-ſung lays ; 


Between the two you'll ſee a precious tether, 
My bold attempt to drag 'em here together — 
And bold, indeed, methinks I hear you ſay, 
Sure he muſt be fo ſtrange a part to play! 

From ſage Orellon, in his dark abode, 

To wiſh to pleaſe in ſo abſurd a road, 

Why different talents means he to confound, 


And turn a renegade from ſenſe to ſound ? 


How cou'd ſuch folly get into his pate! 
Patience, good Sirs, the motive I'll relate. 
When the ſtate coffer's empty, wane of treaſure, 
The next thing to contrive is a new meaſure, 
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For exigencies of th' enſuing year, 

Or to exonerate from all arrear. 

Thus politicians at—EF'en ſuch my plan, 

By novelty t'entice you if I can. 

However I may execute the part, 

Accept the tribute of a e heart — 

Here your good- nature fits as judge o'er all, 
Exalts our merits, lets cur failings fall? 
Your clemency | court with pray'r moſt fervent, 
Be merciful, and ſpate your humble ſervant! 


I TT 
Spoken by Mrs. C LIVE, on quitting the Stage. 
Written by Mr. WALPOLE, 


— 


| ITH glory ſatiate, from the buſtling ſtage, 
Still in his prime—and much about my age, 
Imperial Charles (if Robertſon ſays true) 
Retiring, bad the jarring world adieu ! 
Thus I, long honour'd with your partial praiſe, 
(A debt my ſwelling heart with tears repays! 
— Scarce can | ſpeak forgive the greateful pauſe) 
Reſign the nobleſt triumph, your applauſe. 
Content with humble means, yet proud to own 
T owe my pittance to your {miles alone, | 
To private ſhades I bear the gloriqus prize, 
The meed of favour in a nation's eyes; 
A nation brave, and ſenſible, and free 
Poor Charles! how little, when compar'd to me ! 
His mad ambition bad diſturb'd the globe, | 
And ſanguine which he quitted was the robe. 


Too bleft, cou'd he have dar'd to tell mankind, 
When pow?r's full goblet he forbore to quaff, 
That, conſcious of benevolence of mind, 
For thirty years he bad but made them laugh. 


Ill was that mind with ſweet retirement pleas'd, 
The very cloiſter that he ſought he teaz'd ; 
And fick at once, both of himſelf and peace, 
He dy'd a martyr to unwelcome eaſe. 
Here ends the parallel—my generous friends, 
My exit no ſuch tragic fate attends ; 
I will not die—let no vain panic ſeize you 
If I repent, — ll come again and pleaſe you. 


** 


ODE, performed at the Caſtle of Dublin, on Thurſday the 24d of 
February, 1769, being the day appointed for celebrating the Birth-day 
of her moſt Excellent and Sacred MAIESTY Queen CHarLoTTE. 

By the ſpecial Command of his Excellency George, Lord Viſcount 
Townſend, Lord Lieutenant General, and General Governor of 
Ireland. | 

The Muſic compoſed by Richard Hay, Eſq; Chief Compoſer and 
Maſter of the Muſic attending his Majeſty's State in Ireland, and 
Maſter of the Royal Family's Chamber Concert. 


RECETHFAF EYE. 
VDAIREST of the tuneful Nine, 
Inſpirer of the poet's ſong ; 

O, bleſs me with a ray divine: 
To you the ſweeteſt notes belong. 
Aid me with elegance of ſtile, | 
Flowing like Parnaſſian ſtream; 
The Queen of great Hibernia's iſle, 
Is now my pleaſing lofty theme. 


A FR 


Adorn'd with ev'ry charm and grace, 
She lives belov'd and bleſt to reign ; 

Triumphant in her blooming race: 
With ev'ry virtue in her train. 


RF ( 


Tranſcendant bleſſings to our Queen belong, 
HAumble tho' great, and gravely wiſe tho' young. 
A 1: 
With politeneſs gently grac'd, 
And with elegance of taſte ; 
Yet from courtly foibles free : 
Adorn'd with native modeſty. 
As years roll on, yet ſtill we find, 
Some new perfections in her mind! 
A rich ineſtimable ſtore, 
Of virtues unperceiv'd before. 
E 
All that is charming of the ſoſteſt kind. 
With nervous ſenſe and reſolution join'd ; 
A mein compos'd of mildneſs and of ſtate, 
Not by conſtraint or affectation great. 


KA N | 
Whoſe wide affections can embrace, 
The forrowFof the human race; 
When torn with grief or ſtung with care: 
In others bliſs can bear à part, | 


And 
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And in life's brighteſt hour can ſhare 

Each pang that wrings another's heart. 

| „ 

Ve guardian powers, when ſuch you ſee, 
dweet peace be theirs, from ſorrow free. 
Bleſt by their ſky, with genial ſhowers, 
Green. be their turf, and freſh the flowers. 


CHORU 8. 
Thus may the years move on ſerene, 


Thus ever bleſt be Britain's QUEEN, 


E PEE WG UL 
Spoken by Mr. HAVARD, upon his leaving the STAGE, 


IDATTER'D with war in many an hard campaign, 
Tho? the maim'd ſoldier quits the martial plain, 
F ancy reſtores him to the battle's rage, | 
And temporary youth inflames his age ; 
Again he fights the foe, counts o'er his ſcars ! 
— Tho? Chelſea's now the ſeat of all his wars 
And, fondly hanging on the lengthen'd tale, 
Re-flays his thouſands—o'er a pot of ale. 
So I— (long ſince accuſtom'd to engage, 


| In all the noiſy buſtle of the ſtage) 


Have been employed in every poſt of ſtate, 

And ſeen the revolutions of the great 

Seen patriot Quin with falling Rome expire— 

And Alexander—ſet the world on fire! 

Heard plaintive Cibber dignify diſtreſs, 

And well-earn'd plaudits Pritchard's pow'rs confeſs : 
Have heard the threatre's inceſſant roar, 

When comic Clive Thalta's Standard bore : 

Myſelf, unworthy, made a little ſtand, 

Where Gen'ral Garrick holds the firſt command; 
My kumble merits did his choice approve 
] was his friend in war—his friend in love; 

And now—as in the various ſcenes we've paſt— 
He proves his friendſhip to me to the laſt : 

For now, alas! infirmitv denies 


A longer ſtay and ſage Diſcretion cries, 


«© Retire, retire unable now to pleaſe, 
„ Enjoy your Chelſea pittance and your eaſe.” 

But oh! my heart! how warmly doſt thou beat, 
To thoſe who give that pittance—that retreat! 
No ſtudied phraſe of gratitude can pay 
— Tis extaſy of thanks !—'tis more than I can ſay! 

The want of words the full-fraught mind reveals, 
And the tongue favlters when the heart moſt feels! 


ASHTED 
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ff he with the noiſe and ſmoke of town, 
Its crowded ftreets and ſumptuous fare, 


To AsnTED Cot we oft ſteal down: 
Who with for Peace may find her there. 


There ſtretch the ample proſpe ts wide, 
Fields, woods, down, hills, and ſpires appear, 
The tempting walk, the grateful ride, 
Invite thro? all the varied year. 


Or there, or no where can be found, 
Health, ever roſy, ever gay, 
Content there tills his narrow ground, 
And ſings the toils of life away. 


No foreign dainties glitter there ; 2h 
Yet rural plenty there is known ; 

The home rear'd poultry's oft your fare, 
And mutton fed on Banſted Down. 


The garden, hemm'd in little ſpace, 

Is glad its herbs and fruits to ſend ; 
Ne'er is forgot the thankful grace, 

Nor wine to toaſt the abſent friend. 


Nor Party's voice, nor Faction's roar, 
Their baleful influence there have ſhed ; 
11]-nature never op'd the door, 
Nor Spleen once dar'd to ſhew her head. 


Yet books their moral ſtore diſplay, 
And ſocial wit and chat go round, 
The Muſe there tunes her ruſtic lay, 
And Leiſure Joves th' enchanted ground. 


Tho? Pride on humble ſcenes looks down, 
And longs in pomp to paſs the hours, 

There are, who gladly quit the town, 
For tranquil joys in As1TED bow'rs. 


ODE for His MA] ES T Y's Birth-Day, June 4, 1769. 
AT RON of Arts at length by thee 
Their home is fix'd : thy kind decre 
Has plac'd their empire here. 


—— 


* A villa belonging to 1 — 8 E/q. Aſhted is a ſna vile 
lage betwixt Eplom and Leatherhead, in Surry. | 
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POETRY. 


No more, unheeded, ſhall they waſte 

Their treaſures on the fickle taſte, 

Of each fantaſtic year. | + 
Judgment ſhall frame each chaſte deſign, 
Nor eer from truth's unerring line, 

The ſportive artift roam: | 

Whether the breathing buſt he forms, 
With nature's tints the canvas warms, 


Or ſwells, like heav'n's high arch, th' imperial dome: 


Fancy, the wand'rer, ſhall be taught, 
To own ſeverer laws: 
Spite of her wily wanton play, 


Spite of thoſe lovely errors which betray 


Th' enchanted foul to fond applauſe, 
E'en ſhe, the wand'rer ſhall be taught, 
That nothing truly great was ever wrought 

Where judgment was away, 


Through ofier twigs th' Acanthus roſe : 
Th' idea charms ! the artiſt glows ! 
But *twas his ſkill to pleaſe, 
Which bade the graceful foliage ſpread, 
To crown the ſtately column's head 
With dignity and eaſe. 
When great Appelles, pride of Greece, 
Frown'd on the almoſt finiſh'd piece, 
Deſpairing to ſucceed, 
What tho' the miſſile vengance pafs'd 
From his raſh hand, the random caſt 
Might daſh the foam, but ſkill had form'd the ſteed. 
Nor leſs the Phidian arts approve 
Labour and patient care, 
Whate'er the ſkilful artiſts trace, 
Laocoon's pangs, or ſoft Antinous' face, 
By ſkill, with that diviner air, 
The Delian God does all but move; 
"Twas ſkill gave terrors to the front of Jove, 
To Venus every grace. | 


— And ſhall each ſacred ſeat, 


The vales of Arno, and the Tuſcan ſtream, 


No more be viliied with pilgrim feet? 
No more on ſweet Hymethus' ſummits dream, 
The ſons of Albion? or below, 
Where llyſſus' waters flow ;; 
Trace with awe the dear remains 
Of mouldring urns, and mutilated fanes ? 
Far be the thought. Each ſacred ſeat, 
Each monument of ancient fame, 
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Shall ſtill be viſited with pilgrim feet, 

And Albion gladly own from whence ſhe caught the flame. 
Still ſhall her ſtudious youth repair, | 
Beneath their King's protecting care, 

To every clime which art has known ; 
And rich with ſpoils from every coaſt 
Return till Albion learn to boaſt 

An Athens of her own. 

. 


ODE, to Muſic, performed in the Senate Houſe at Cambridge, 
July 1, 1769, at the Inſtallation of AuGcusTus HENRY Duke of 
GRAFTON, CHANCELLOR of the UniversSITY. 


Written by Mx. Gray, Author of the Elegy in a Country Church- 
Yard: Set by Dr. Randall, Muſic PRO ESSO R. 


| A I RB. | 
ENCE ! avaunt! ('tis holy ground) 
C | Comus, and his midnight crew, 
And Ignorance with looks profound, 
And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue ! 
Mad Sedition's cry prophane, 
Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in theſe He ag bow'rs, 375 
Let painted Flatt'ry hide her ſerpent- train in flow'rs. 
C 0 
Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain, 
Dare the muſes walk to ſtain, | 
While bright-eyed Science walks around : 
Hence! avaunt ! *tis holy ground. 
RECITATFIVE. 
From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Burſt on my ear th' indignant lay! 
There fit the fainted ſage, the bard divine, 
The few whom Genius gave to ſhine, | 
Thro' ev'ry unborn age and undiſcover'd clime ; 
Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they ; 
Yet hither oft a glance from kigh 
They lend of tender ſympathy, 
To bleſs the place, where on their op'ning ſoul 
Firſt the genuine ardor ſtole ; 
"Twas Milton ſtruck the deep ton'd ſhell 
And as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 
Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, * liſtens to the rhyme. 
5 | 3 
% Ye brown o'er-arching groves, 
* That contemplation loves, 
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% Where willowy Camus lingers with delight, 
Oft at bluſh of dawn 
« Pye trod your level lawn, | 

“ Oft woo'd the gleam of. Cynthia's ſilver light, 

« In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 

«© With Freedom by my ſide and ſoft ey'd Melancholy.” 

RECITATIVE. 
But hark! the portals found, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and flow, 
High potentates, and dames of Royal birth, 
And mitred fathers, in long order go ; 
= 7 | Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow, 
if VER From haughty Gallia torn; 

4 4 And fad Chatillon * on her bridal morn, 

8" That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare ; 
And Anjou's heroine ; and the paler Roſe, 
'The rival of her crown and of her woes ; 

And either Henry there, 
The murder'd faint, and the majeſtic lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 
Their tears; their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human paſſions move no more, 
Save Charity that glows beyond the tomb, 
Accompanied. 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain, 
Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour'd, 
And bade their awful fanes and turrets riſe, 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come, 
And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord, 
The liquid language of the ſkies. 
QUARTET T'O. 
What is grandeur, what is pow'r? _. 
Heavier toil ! ſuperior pain ! 
What the bright reward of gain ? 
The grateful memory of the good: 
Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhow'r, 
The bees collected treaſure ſweet; 
Sweet muſic's fall. —but ſweeter yet, 
The ſtill ſmall voice of Giatitude! 


——_— 


* This alludes to Mary St. Paul, foundreſs of Pembroke-hall, of the 
houſe of Chatillon, whoſe huſband Adomar de Valentia, Ear! of Pem- 
broke, loft his life in a tournament on his wedding daywith this his third 
wife. Her father was an hoſtage in England after the battle of Poictiers 
upon the concluſion of the peace of Bretigny. 

Þ The princely Clare was foundreſs of Clare-hall. | 
| RECE 
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RRCIT ATT VE. 
Pad and leaning from her golden cloud, 
The venerable Margaret ſee 
Welcome, my noble ſon, ſhe cries aloud, 
To this thy kindred train and me, 
Pleas'd in thy lineaments to trace 
A Tudor's fire, a ER P's grace ! 
R. 
Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye 
: The flower unhsedech hal AO 
And bid it round heav'n's altars ſhed, 
The fragrance of its bluſhing head, 
Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem, 
Jo glitter on the diadem ! 
RECTT AT EVE. 
Lo Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive the 3 | 
No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings, 
Nor dares with courtly tongue refin'd 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind : 
She reveres herſelf and thee! 
With modeſt pride, to grace thy youthful brow, 
The laureat wreaths that Cecil wore ſhe brings, 
And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand, 
Submits the faſces of her ſway, 
While ſpirits bleſt ahove and men below, 
Join with glad voice the loud ſymphonious lay ! 
GRAND CHORUS. 
Through the wild waves as they roar, 
With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien, 
Thy fteady courſe of honor keep ; 
Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore: 
The ſtar of Bruniwick ſhines ſerene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep. 
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Ta the Roman Father, acted at the Theatre at Briſtol, on Friday, Tub 


14, 1769, for the FaMILy of the late Mr. PowELL. 
Written by Mr. COL MAN. 


Spoken by Mr. HOLLAND. 
HEN fancied ſorrows wake the player's art, 
A ſhort liv'd anguiſh ſeizes on the heart: 


Tears, real tears he ſheds, feels real pain, 

But the dream vaniſhed, he's himſelf again. 

No ſuch relief, alas, alas! his boſom knows, 
When the ſad tear from home-felt ſorrow flows: 
| | S 3 | Paſſions 
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Paſſions cling round the ſoul, do all we can 
He plays no part, and can't ſhake off the man. 
Where'er I tread, where'erI turn my eyes, 
Of my loſt friend new images ariſe, 
Can I forget, that from our earlieſt age, 


His talents known, I led him to the ſtage? 


Can I forget this circle in my view, £97 
His firſt great pride—to be approv'd by you? 

His ſoul, with ev'ry tender feeling bleſt, 

The holy flame of gratitude poſſeſt. 

Soft as the ſtream yon ſacred ſprings impart, 

The milk of human kindneſs warm'd his heart. 
Peace, peace be with him May the preſent flage 
Contend, like him, your favour to engage! 
May we, like him, deſerve your kindneſs, ſhown ! 
Like him, with gratitude that kindneſs: own 

So ſhall our art purſue the nobleſt plan, + 

And each good actor prove an honefl man. 


PROG: 0 var; 


To the new Comedy of DR. LAST IN HIS CHARIOT. 


Written by D. G ARRI C K, Eſq. 
And ſpoken by Mr. FOO TE. 


OUR fervant, kind maſters, from bottom to top. 
Be aſſur'd, while I breathe, or can ftand—I mean hop, 
Be you pleaſed to ſmile, or be pleaſed to grumble; 
Be whatever you pleaſe, I am ſtill your moſt humble. 
As to laugh is a right only given to man, 
To keep up that right is my pride and my plan. 
Fair ladies, don't frown, I meant woman too 
What's common to man, muſt be common to you. — 
You all have a right your ſweet muſcles to curl, 
From the old ſmirking prude, to the titt'ring young gil ; 
And ever with pleaſure my brains I could ſpin, 
To make you all giggle, and you, ye Gods, grin, 
In this preſent ſummer, as well as the paſt, 
To your favour again we preſent Dr. Laſt, | 
Who, by wonderful feats, in the papers recounted, 
From trudging on foot, to his chariot is mounted, 
Amongſt the old Britons when war was begun, 
Charioteers would ſlay ten, while the foot could ſlay one: 
So, when doctors on wheels with diſpatches are ſent, 
Mortality bills riſe a thouſand. per cent. | 
But think not to phyſic that quack'ry's confin'd, 
All the world is a ſtage, and the quacks are mankind— 
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There's trade, law, and tate-quacks ; nay, would we but ſearch, 
We ſhould find, — Heaven bleſs us !—ſome quacks in the . 


The ſtiff band, and ſtiff bob of the Methodiſt race, 
Give the balſam of life and the tincture of grace, 


And their poor wretched patients, think much good is done 'em, 


Thob bliſters and cauſtics are ever upon them. 
As for law and the ſtate, if quack'ry's a curſe, 
Which will make the good bad, and the bad will make worſe, 
We ſhould point out the quack, from the regular brother, 
They are wiſer than I who can tell one from t'other ! 

Can the ſtage with its bills, puffs, and patients ſtand trial, 

Shall we find out no quacks in the theatre royal ? 

Some dramatical drugs that are puff*d on the town, 

Cauſe many wry faces, and ſcarce will go down. 

Nay an audience ſometimes will in quack'ry delight, 

And ſweat down an author, ſome pounds in one night. 

To return to our quack—ſhould he, help'd by the weather, 
Raiſe laughter, and kind perſpiration together, 

Should his noſtrums of hip, and of vapours but cure ye, 
His chariot he well can deſerve, I aſſure ye ; | 

Tis eaſy to ſet up a chariot in town, 

And eaſier ſtill is that chariot laid down. 

He petitions by me, both as doctor and lover, 

That you'll not ſtop his wheels or his chariot tip over; 

Fix him well I beſeech you, the worſt on't wou'd be, 

Should you overturn him, you may over/et me, 


| EPI O0%4v UE 
Written by the AUTHOR of the COMEDY. 
And ſpoken by a Little Girl of Four Years and a Half old. 


ADTIES and Gentlemen, they've ſent me out 
But Pm afraid to tell you what about; 

Becauſe *twere bold in me, perhaps, you'll ſay, 

To come to aſk you how you like the play; 

Yet that's my buſineſs; nay, more free to make, 

I'm come to beg you'd like it for my fake. 

The author took me in his arms juſt now, 

My dear, ſays he,—he kiſs'd me too, I vo. 

If you'll go out and make the audience clap, 

I'll give you ribbons and a fine new cap. 

Beſides, he promis'd me, next time he comes 

Behind the ſcenes, to bring me ſugar-plumbs. 

But whatſoe'er you think the play to be, 

When you go home Pm ſute you'll talk of me. 

Says Lady Stingo to Sir Gilbert Mild, | 

« At Foote's! Sir Gilbert, have you ſeen the child ?, 
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« is really a curofity to view her: 

« Our little Betſey is a mountain to her; 

« Such action, ſuch a tongue and yet I query 
If ſhe be five years old—a very fairy!” 

Sir Gilbert anſwers, with a peeviſh nod, 

« Pſhaw! let the little huſſey have a rod. | 
© There are old folks enough to play the fool: 
Children, my lady, ſhould be 2 to ſchool,” 
And ſo they ſhould, the naughty ones, no doubt, 
Who'll neither books nor needle learn without. 
But I am come of no ſuch idle breed ; 

At four years old, I could both write and read, 
To be at work my fingers ſtill are itching—— 
Theſe flounces here are all of wy own ſtitching. 

| [Taking up and N her Frock.] 
But is my prate diſlik'd ? For after all 
Jam but young, tis true, and ſomewhat ſmall ; 

And taller ladies, I muſt needs confeſs, 

Might ſpeak an epilogue with more addreſs. 
However, ſome few things I have to plead ; 

Firſt, pon my word and credit, I'm a maid. 

Will that paſs here for merit? -I don't know—— 
I'm a new face—which gen'rally does ſo. 

And if you want me touder, taller, bolder, 

Have patience—l1 ſhall mend, as [ grow older. 


SCRUB's TRIP ro TjE JUBILEE, 
A Cowtc TaoLoGUVus.. | 
Spoken by Mr. WesTon * at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 


RO M Stratford arriv'd—piping hot—gentle folks, 
From the rareſt fine ſhows and moſt wonderful jokes, 
Your ſimple acquaintance, Scrub, comes to declare, 
*Twas fuller by far than our Litchfield great fair, 
Such crouds of fine ladies, ſerenading and ſinging, 
Such firing of loud pateraroes, and ringing, 
To tell it in London muſt ſeem all a fable, 
And yet I will tell itas well as I'm able. 
Firſt, ſomething in linguo of ſchools, call'd an Ode ; 
All critics, they told me, allow'd very good : 
One ſaid—you may take it for truth I aſſure ye, 
Twas made by the little great man of Old Drury; 
By my brother Martin—for whoſe ſake d'ye hear, 
This night Pd a mind for a touch at Shakeſpeare f. 


On bis benefit night, 3 | 
+ This alludes to Mr. Weſton's intention of playing Richard. | 
But 
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But honeſtly ſpeaking, I take more delight in 
A bitof good fun, than dryms, trumpets, and fighting. 
The proceſſion, twas ſaid, would have been a fine train; 
But could not move forwards——oh la, for the rain. 
Such tragical, comical folks, and ſo fine 
What pity it was that the ſun did not ſhine, 
Since ladies and baronets, aldermen, ſquires, 
All went to this Jubilee full of deſires, 
In crouds, as they go for to ſee a new play, 
And when it was done—why they all came away. 
Don't let me forget—a main part of the ſhow, 
Was long tail'd, fine comets, by fam'd Angelo; 
Some turtle I got, which they call'd paſhapee 
But honeſt roaſt beef's the beſt turtle for me. 
I hate all ragouts,' and, like a bold Briton, 
Prefer good plumb-pudding to aught I cer bit on. 
I drank too—and now I'd a poet may be 
From a charming fine cup of the mulberry tree. 
Too bed I muſt go—for which like a ninny, 
I paid—like my betters—no leſs than a guinea. 
For rolling—not fleeping—in linen ſo damp, 
As ſtruck my great toe ever fince with the cramp : 
Thus fleec'd—in my pocket I felt a great ſmarting, 5 


Yet griev'd not when I and the ſplinters were parting, 
"Twas worth ten times more to hear ſweet brother Martin. 
He ſpoke till poor Scrub was juſt fit, with one eye 
To laugh, while the other was ready to cry : | 
Which make me now tell you, without any brag, 
He's ſecond to none but the Warwickſhire wag. 

The Jubilee over, I come to this place, h 

To tell you my ſtory and ſue for your grace; 

You never refus'd it—yet never before, 

With granting ſuch kindneſs bound gratitude more. 

T love but to own with a diligent ſpirit, 

Your favours have ever out-run my flight merit. 


FRO % UK. 
To the Entertainment of the] UBILEE. 
Written by Mr. GARRICK. 
Spoken by Mr. K ING. 

ROM London, your honours, to Stratford I'm come; 
I'm a waiter, your honours—you know buſtling Tom, 
Who proud of your orders, and bowing before ye, 
Till ſupper is ready, will tell you a ſtory.— | 
Twixt Hounſlow and Colnbrook—Two houſes of fame. 
Well known on that road the two Magpres by name; 
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The one of long ſtanding, the other a new one 
That boaſts he's the old, and this he's the true one. 

Tho? we, the Old Magpye, as well as the younger, 

May puff that our liquors are clearer and ſtronger, 

Of puffing and bragging you make but a jeſt, 

You taſte of us both, and will ſtick to the beſt: _ 

A race we have had, for your paſtime and laughter— 

Young Mag ſtarted firſt, with Old Mag hopping after: 

*T'is Pig the old houſe bath poſſeſs'd a receipt, 885 

To make a choice mixture of ſour, ſtrong, and ſweet ; 

A Fubilee punch—-which, i right ſkilfully made, | 
Inſur'd the O/d Magpye a good running trade; 

But think you we mean to monopolize : — no, no— 

We're like brother Aſpley pro Publico Bono 

Each Magpye, your honours, will peck at his brother, 
And their natures were always to crib from each other; 
Young landlords, and Old ones, are taught by their calling, 
To laugh at engroſſing, but practiſe foreftalling : | 
Our landlords are game-cocks—and fair play but grant em, 
I'll warrant you paſtime from each little bantam. 

To return to the punch—I hope from my ſoul, 

That now the o Magpye may ſell you a bowl —- 

We've all ſorts and ſizes, a quick trade to drive; 


We've one ſhilling, two ſhillings, three ſhillings, —fve. 


From this town of Szratford you'll have each ingredient, 

Beſides a kind welcome from me, your obedient. 

III now ſqueeze my fruit, put the ſugar and rum in, 

And be back in a moment bell rings] I'm coming, Sir Coming! 
BS [Exit running. 


i EPISTLE t Lord COBHAM, by Mr. POPE *. 


S critic of my proſe or rhyme, | 
Tell how thy pleafing Stowe employs thy time : 
Say, Cobham, what amuſes thy retreat; 5 
Or ſchemes of war, or ſtratagems of ſtate ; 

Doft thou recal to mind, with joy or grief, 

Great Marlbro's actions, that immortal chief? 
Whoſe higheſt trophy rais'd in each campaign, 
More than ſuffic'd to ſignalize a rejgn ? 

Does thy remembrance, riſing warm thy heart 
With glory paſt, where thou thyſelf had'ſt part? 


* This epiſtle, ſaid to be en by Mr. Pope, was publiſhed in one of 
the daily papers laſt Auguſt, and there ſaid newer to have been publiſhed 


before. As we do not remember to bade ſeen it, we have given it a place 


here. 


Or 
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Or doſt thou grieve, indignant now to ſee, 
The fruitleſs end of all thy victory? 
To ſee th' audacious foe ſo late ſubdu'd, 
' Diſpute thoſe terms for which ſo long they ſu'd ; 
As if Britannia now were ſunk ſo low, 

To beg that peace ſhe wonted to beſtow ? 
Be far that guilt, be never known that ſhame, 
That England ſhould retract her rightful claim 
Or ceaſing to be dreaded and ador'd, | 
Stain with her pen the luſtre of her ſword. 

Or doſt thou give the winds afar to blow 

Each vexing thought, and heart-devouring woe, 
And fix thy mind alone on rural ſcenes, 

To turn the level'd lawns to liquid plains ; 

To raiſe the creeping rills from humble beds, 
And force the latent ſprings to lift their heads 
On wat*ry columns, capitals to rear, | 
That mix their flowing curls with upper air ? 

Or doſt thou, weary grown, theſe works negleQ, 
No temple, ſtatues, obeliſks, ereQ, 

But with the morning breeze from fragrant meads, 
Or ſhun the noon-tide ray in wholeſome ſhades, 
Or ſlowly walk along the mazy wood. 
To meditate an all that's wiſe and good ? 

For nature bountiful in thee has join'd, 

A perſon pleaſing with a worthy mind; 

Not giv'n thee form alone, but means and art, 
To draw the eye, or to allure the heart. 

Poor were the praiſe in fortune to excel, 

Yet want of means to uſe that fortune well; 

W hile thus adorn'd, while thus with virtue crown'd, 
At home in peace, abroad in arms renown'd ; | 
Graceful in torm, and winning in addreſs, 

While well you think what aptly you expreſs ; 
With health, with honour, with a fair eſtate, 

A table free, and elegantly neat ; 
What can be added more to mortal bliſs ? 

What can he want who ſtands poſſeſt of this! 
What can the fondeſt wiſhing mother more, 

Of heaven attentive for her fo implore ? 

And yet a happineſs remains unknown, 

Or to philoſophy reveal'd alone, 
A precept which unpractis'd renders vain 

Tiy flowing hopes, and pleaſure turns to pain. 
Should hope, or fear, thy heart alternate tear, 
Or love, or hate, or rage, or anxious care, 
Whatever paſſions way thy mind infeſt, | 
(Where is that mind that paſſions ne'er moleſt?) 


Amit 


. 
Amidſt the pangs of ſuch inteſtine ſtrife, 
Still think the preſent day the laſt of life; 
Defer not till to-morrow to be wiſe, | N. 
Tomorrow's ſun to thee may never riſe; 
Or ſhould to-morrow chance to chear the ſight, 
With her enlivening and unlook'd for light, 
How grateful will appear her dawning rays ! 
As favours unexpected doubly pleaſe. | 
Who thus can think, and who Lech thoughts purſues, 
Content may keep his life, or calmly loſe: 
All proof of this thou may'ſt thyſelf receive, 
When leiſure from affairs will give thee leave. 
Come, ſee thy friend retit'd without regret, 
Forgetting care, or trying to forget ; 
In eaſy contemplation ſoothing time 
With morals much, and now and then with rhyme z 
Nor ſo robuſt in body as in mind, 
And always undejected, though declin'd ; 
Not wond'ring at the world's new wicked ways, 
Compar'd with thoſe of our forefathers days ; 
For virtue now is neither more or leſs, 
And vice is only varied in the dreſs. 
Believe it, men have ever been the ſame, 
And all the golden age is but a dream. 


SONG. 
Written by Mr. POP E *. 


O AYS Phabe, why is gentle love, 
A ftranger to that mind, 
Which pity and eſteem can move, 
Which can be juſt and kind? 
Is it becauſe you fear to prove 
I be ills that love moleſt; 
The jealous cares, the ſighs that move 
I be captivated breaſt ? | 
Alas! by ſome degree of woe, 
We every bliſs muſt gain; 
That heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never felt a pain. 


— 


* Firſt publiſhed in the Ledger laſt Auguſt, 
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PROLOGUE any EPILOGU E. 


Fpoken to the Siege of Damaſcus, performed the firſt of December 1769, 


by the young gentlemen of Mr. Crawford's academy, at Newington 


in Surry, 
« P R O L O G U E 
Written by Mr. POTTER. 


Spoken by a Boy of Eight Years of age. 
ARD is the taſk in this ae age, 
For men of genius to attempt the ſtage; 
But harder ſtill, for ſuch as me, to try 
By ſoothing arts to blind the critic's eye: 
And yet, unleſs you ſmile, I greatly fear, 
Not one of my poor comrades will appear; x 
They all are trembling for the ſteps they've taken, 
And ſend me here, forſooth, to fave their bacon. 
"Tis now, alas! too late to be afraid, 
Our bark at ſea, and we the form muſt wade. 
| [S peaks to thoſe behind the ſcenes. 
You need not fear, —get ready in your places, 
For here's a lovely group of ſmiling faces, 
'They all look pleaſant, and there is no doubt, 
But they'll fit patiently and hear you out — 8 
HY Turning to the Audience, 
I've one thing more, and then my taſk is done, | 
(Methinks, already you muſt with me gone,) | 
Male creatures all, we've not one female here, 
Who can in ſweet Eudocia's part appear: 
The caſe is bad; perhaps you'll ſay tis ſhocking, 
I think I hear ſome one among you mocking ; [Looks forward 
Who whiſpers, boys in petticoats -v t fluff, - 
It is but one—( laughing) a pretty minx enough; 
She's ſomewhat aukward, I muſt freely own, 
But you'll excuſe it, now the cauſe is known : 
Some twelve years hence, leſs death our hopes ſhould kill, 
We'll manage petticoats with better ſkill. | 


| KEEL OS Ks 
Enter Eudocia, followed by the little Boy æubo ſpoke the Prologue. 


Evupocia. 


Se V U ſpeak the epilogue !—For what —or why? 


Can you, Sir, ſpeak it, half as well as I? 


OS Boy. 
Why not ?—1 ſpoke the prologue. 
Eupocia. 
Very true 


Boy. 
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Boy. 


And can the epilogue as well as you. + inf 


Evpocia. 
Nor more diſpute the point, you little elf, 
| Box. 
Marry, come up! what airs you give yourſelf! 
Evupocia. 
Nay, don't be rude, for I'm a woman now. 
. Boy. 


A woman! (laughing) well, that's very fine, I vow ; 
A boy in petticoats, you ſhould have ſaid ; 

But though you've gota tail, you have no head. 

You really make me bluſh to hear you talk, 

And, do but ſee, how aukwardly you walk. [| /aughs. 


Eu PDociA. 


Urchin, no more !—how dare you make ſo free ? 
Away—and leave the epilogue to me. 
Begone—or dread my vengeance!—why d'ye ſtand ? 


Boy. 


O Ma'am (laughing) your humble ſervant at command. 


For once, to pleaſe you, I'll indulge your pride, 

So mount your hobby-horſe, my dear, and ride: 

But have a care, leſt he ſhould trip or ſtumble, 

You'll much repent it, ſhould the critics grumble: 

In ſuch a caſe, O! how you'll fret and vex, 

They'll ſhew but little mercy to your ſex. [/aughing, 
So fare you well, I leave you to your fate, 

And wiſh you mayn't be ſorry when too late. [ Exit. 


Evupocla, affeftedly. 


Bleſs me !—This boy's impertinence and clutter, 
Has quite confus'd me How my ſpirits flutter ! 
Bear with my weakneſs, for a moment, pray, 
I ſcarce know what to do, or what to ſay. 

This female dreſs, I own, has giv'n me pain, 
"Tis o'er—Pll ne'er diſguiſe myſelf again: 
But act thro? life, the nobleſt part I can, 
And in iny future conduct, be the man. 
So much for /pouting ;—we have had our fill; 
And you, good folks, have ſeen our want of ſkill, — 
The actor's walk's a dang'rous path to tread ; | 
Unhappy they, who ſeek that path for bread: 


Far nobler purpoſes we have in view, 


And bleſs'd by Heav'n, will ſoon thoſe plans purſue. 
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Spoken at the Opening of the New Theatre at EDINBURGH. 


HEN infant Rome had made her name renown'd, 

| And wide had ftretch'd her empire's narrow bound, 
For poliſh'd arts ſhe ſtrove with ardent ſkill, 

And toil'd inceſſant with laborious will. 

Nor *till ſeven hundred hard-worn years were paſt, 

Tho! late, propitious fortune ſmil'd at laſt. 

Not ſuch ſlow riſe Edina boaſts, ſhe fears ; 

She drags not glory from ſuch depth of years; 

At once reſoly'd, at once ſhe gains the prize, 

The arts now flouriſh, lofty columns riſe. 

This night, to grace this ſpot, you now appear; 

O may it ſoon a ſwan like Avon's rear, 

Edina boaſt a ſon with Garrick's art, | 

Like him to touch, like him to melt the heart. [| 
Oh! why not fan the ardent, fond deſire, 1 
The Muſe's ſmiles Edina's ſons inſpire ; | | v1 
To Home and Thomſon lent the magic lyre, | | 
For Randolph's woe, and Tancred's youthful fire. 

In arms and arts we now can claim the bays, 

And Robertſon ſhall live to lateſt days; 

Shall live with all the ſtrength of Livy's page, 

And give new ſubjeQs to this riſing ſtage. 

Our art, as yet, is here in tender youth, 

Oh! lead her footſteps in the paths of truth. 

May manly reaſon with theſe pleaſures vie ; 

May Shakeſpeare triumph, and may opera die. 

Ne'er by a ditty may her nerve be loſt, 

Nor cheriſh ſound, at ſenſe and meaning's coſt. 

Ve fair, without your ſmile, we toil in vain, 

And vain the muſic of the ſweeteſt ſtrain ; 

*Tis you muſt help to give our genius birth, 

And raiſe, to glorious fame, deſponding worth. 

Ye men of taſte, who love this claſſic ground, 

Where genius riſes, and the arts abound: 

Ye learned fathers of our ſacred laws, 

Who ſhine conſpicuous in fait virtue's cauſe; . 

Lend a calm hour to make this bloſſom bear, | 
And apes yet unborn ſhall bleſs your care. | 
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„„ 4 we BA 
. 
To the new Comedy of the BROTHERS. 
Written by the AUTHOR®. 
Spoken by Mr. SMITH. 
WE? US the ſhifts of authors now a-days, 


For operas, farces, pantomimes, and plays : 
Some ſcour each alley of the town for wit, 
Begging, from door to door, the offal bit ; 
Plunge in each cellar, tumble every ſtall, 


And ſcud, like taylors, to each houſe of call; 


Gut every novel, ſtrip each monthly muſe, 

And pillage Poets Corner of its news : 

That done, they melt the ſtale farrago down, 

And ſet their diſh of ſcraps before the town; 

Boldly invite you to their pilfer'd ſtore, 

Cram you—then wonder you can eat no more. 
Some in our Engliſh claflics deeply read, 

Ranſack the tombs of the illuſtrious dead; 

Hackney the Muſe of Shakeſpeare, o'er and o'er, 

From ſhoulder to the flank, all drench'd in gore. 
Others to foreign climes and kingdoms roam, 

To ſearch for what is better found at home : 

The recreant bard, oh! ſcandal to the age! 

Gleans the vile refuſe of a Gallic ſtage. 

Not fo our bard—To-night, he bids me ſay, 
You ſhall receive and judge an Englih play. 
From no man's jeſt he draws felonious praiſe, 
Nor from his neighbour's garden crops his bays : 
From his own breaſt the filial ſtory flows, 

And the free ſcene no foreign maſter knows : 

Nor only tenders he his work as new ; 

He hopes tis good, or wou'd not give it you: 
True homely ware, and made of honeſt tuff, 


- Right Britiſh drugget, honeſt t, warm and rough. 


No ſtation'd friend he ſeeks, nor hir'd applauſe, 
But conſtitutes your jurors in his cauſe. 

For fame he writes—ſhould folly be his doom, 
Weigh well your verdi, and then give it home; 
Shou'd you applaud, let that K be true; 
For, undeſerv'd, it ſhames both him and you. 


he rote the prologue, 


* 1t washardly neceſſary for the author of the piece to inform us that 
we think, no one but himſelf capable of ſo much 


— 


wanity and inſigniſicance. With what contempt does he treat contemporary 
dramatic writers; however, we think it will be generally allowed, that 


be is the moſt contemptible of all the writers of the preſent time. 


+ Honeſt! what does this genius mean? Drugget may be warm and 
rough, but the epithet honeſt ſeems to want explanation. 
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EPILOGUE*. ' 
Spoken by Mrs. Y AT ES. 


H O but has ſeen the celebrated ſtrife, 
Where Reynolds calls the canvaſs into life; 
And *twixt the Tragic and the Comie Muſe, 
Courted of both, and dubious, where to chuſe, | - 
Th' immortal actor ſtands? —Here we efpy 
An awful figure, pointing to the ſky ; Fa rug 
A grave, ſublime, commanding form the bears, 
And in her zone an unſheaih'd dagger wears. 
On t'other ſide, with ſweet, attractive. mien, 
The playful Muſe of Comedy is ſeen;  —_ 
She, with a thouſand ſoft, bewitching ſmiles, 
Miſtreſs of love, his yielding heart beguilesz,. - - 
F [For where's the heart ſo harden'd, to withſtanld. 
The fond compulſion of fo fair a hand 7 5 
O! would ſhe here beſtow thoſe winning arts! 
This night we'd fix her empire in your hearts; 
No tragic paſſions ſhoul l deface the age, | 
But all ſhould catch good-humour from the ſtage: 
The ſtorming huſband and imperious wife, 
Should learn the doctrine of a quiet life; 
[The plodding drudge ſhoutd here, at times, refort,, 
And leave his ſtupid club, and ſtummy port ;], 
The penſive politician, who foreſees TH 
Clouds, ſtorms, and tempeſts, in the calms of peace 
The ſcribbling tribe, who vent their angry ſpleens. - 
In ſongs, prints, pamphlets, papers, magazines; 
Lucius and Anti-Lucius, Pros and Cons, 
The liſts of Placets and of Placet-nons ; 
The mobbing vnlgar, and the ruling great, 
And all who orm, and all who ſteer the ſtate; 
Here ſhould forget the labouts of the day, 
And laugh their cares and their complaints away: 
The wretch of Jonathan's, who, cruſh'd with ſhame, 
Crawls lamely out from India's defp'rate game, 
Safely might ſpeculate within theſe walls, — 
For here, while you approve, ſtock never falls. 
Pleas'd, then, indulge the efforts of to-night, 
Nor grudge to give, if you've receiv'd delight. 


2 
* 
* & SES 
on 0 
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* This is the original epilogue, but the author has lately written an- 
other, which is ſpoken by Mr. Woodward in the character of Ironſides; 
but this did not appear in print time enough to have a place here. 

+ The lines in crotchets are omitted by Mrs. Yates. © 
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RE PR Q 32 0:6. 1" Ks | 
Spoken at Covent-Garden Theatre o the Comedy of Rule a Wife and 7 

Have a Wife, performed for the benefit of the City of London Lyinge 

in Hoſpital, Alderſgate-ſtreet, Dec. 20. tr | 


By Mrs. YATES. 


IN Rome the civic crown adorn'd the brave, 
Whoſe ſword a fingle citizen could fave : 
What wreaths then, ladies, ſhould your temples bind, 
Whoſe charity takes in all human-kind ; 
Who to the child unborn extend your care, 
And ſnatch the pregnant matron from defpair ; 
Wipe the big drop that trembles in her eye, 
And all her complicated wants ſupply ! | 
Such are your Pane your celeſtial taſk ; _— 
More prompt to give, than miſery to aſk. 
Go on—the ſacred miniſtry purſue 
Angels in form—in office angels too. 
Think, when the mother's pangs to joy give place, 
And the ſweet babe lies ſmiling in her face, 
When all her anguiſh, all her fears are o'er, 
And'fickneſs, pain, and famine threat no more, 
What pray'rs For you will wing their way to Heav'n, 
What frailties, if you have them, be forgiven! 
Each hardy ſon, whom this night's alms ſhall raiſe, 
Will to Great Britain conſecrate his days; 
Her arts, her commerce, her domain extend, 
Or force her haughty enemies to bend ; | 
Whilſ the fair daughters of this genial day 
Shall ſerve their country—in a gentler way ; _ 
If doom'd as humble ſpinſters to grow old, 
Shall ſpin our envy'd fleeces into gold; 
If wedded, ſhall with Hymen's magic chain, 
From foreign climes our artizans reſtrain, 
From foreign climes recal the wand' ing tar, 
With hearts of oak ſupply the waſte of war, 
And with ſons ſons enrich our future ſtore, 
Till time, and this great empire are no more. [ Pell rings, 
But lo! the laughing Muſe comes tripping on, 
And by her herald warns me to be gone; 
Yet hence be this great moral undetſtood, 
That private virtue leads to public good, 


EPILOGUE. 
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7⁵ the ST RAT AG EM, performed Dec. 22, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, for the Benefit of the New General Lying-in Hoſpital, in 
Store- ſtreet, Tottenham-court-road, | 


Spoken by Mr. S HU E R inthe charadter of a Matron of the Hoſpital. 


Speak an epilogue, my maſters, old and lam? ; 
Spare me, your honours, I ſhall die with ſhame! 
In ſuch a trim too, *fore the board Vappear— 


+ Well, I obey ; behold your matron here! 


Why do the gentry laugh ? at me | trow— 
We poor old folks are always laugh'd at now ; 
If we fall down, 'tis a good jeſt, you cry, 
Tis an old woman only, let her lie; 

Not one young man to help us up, or ſay 

A civil thing in a good-natur'd way ; 

But to your mem'ry I could times produce, 


When we old women are of no ſmall uſe : 


Let the gout pinch, you freely draw the purſe, 
And then I'm comely ! tender! Mrs. Nurſe ! 
When you get well, you change this gentle ſtrain, 
"Tis damn th old woman ! 6h) ungrateful men! 
I, who with ſo much tenderneſs and care, 

Have nurg'd and dandled many a peeviſh heir; 


Ladies and lords have flept upon this lap, 


And the firſt captain here has ſwallow'd pap : 
But I forgot what I was ſent to fay— - 

Our hoſpital (the caufe of this fine play) 

Was near a ground, good firs, without your aid ; 


Our butcher, baker, grocer, ſtill unpaid ; 


For our good maſters never can ſay nay, 

Nor ſend one poor big bellied wretch away ; 
Tis a ſmall place, but all is good and plain, 
We leave great houſes to the rich and vain. 
Ah! ladies, come and ſee it for my fake, 
And deign to taſte the caudle which I make ; 
Did you but ſee the bleſſings you create, 
And the ſweet babes fo healthy and ſo neat ! 
You'd not repent the money you beſtow, 

But add freſh help to ſuch pathetic woe. 


n S O41 
Te the TRIP ro SCOTLAND. 


| Spoken by CU PID, in the Habit of a Poſiilion. 


E belles, ye beaux, of whatſoe'er degree, 
Above below, around, behold in me 

A modern Cupid ; not like ancient Love 

On nimble wings, but poſt-horſes, I moye. 


1 Their 


. 


Their idol's arms let heathen bards recount, 

This is my bow, I ſmack it, and I mount. 

My ſpurs are pointed arrows in diſguiſe, 

And this broad belt the bandage from my eyes. 

Nay e'en thoſe wings which once out-ftripp'd the wind, 
Hang dangling dowu like ſhoulder-knots behind. 

For you transform'd I quit ibe Paphian grove, 
Cold Scotland's now the only land for love. 

For Scotland ho !—on no fool's errand ſent, 
come myſelf, my own advertiſement. 

Ye blooming maids, whom half-pay captains preſs, 
Or ſtruck, perhaps, with Robin's rainbow dreſs, 
Who in aſſemblies ſigh, or pine in ſhades : 

Ye youths, who languiſh for your mother's maids, 
Why will ye idly wait for twenty-one ? 

Behold your vaſſal ! mount, and let's be gone. 
Deſpiſe what vulgar mortals prudence call ; 

Love is the word, and love can 7 all. 

The eager hoſtler in the paſſage ſtays, 

My ſteeds are ready barneſs'd to my chaiſe : 

And if this ſeaſon ends as it began, 

Egad, next year I'll drive a caravan. | 

Does no one want me ?—But the cauſe I ſee; 
You're all aſham'd before good company 
Well then, Inever blab; my province is 

To deal in ſecrets ; but remember this 
In eight-and-forty hours we reach the borders. 
All in the green-room wait for farther orders. 


[Cvrip waves his whip, and goes out. The ſcene ſhifes, 


Before the Dance, Fillagree (a Character in the Piece) comes forward 


with Cupid inher Hand, by Way of Epilogue, 
3 Þ ot 
Ladies, you'll witneſs what this boy has done, 
What fools he makes us, and what riſques we run, 
When this vile gad-fly goads us— | 
This puppet thing, this miniature of man ! 
What ſay you, "ſhall I brain him with my fan? 
Or in the very zenith of his glory, | 
Here with my glove-ftring ſtrangle him before ye ? 
You're tender-hearted': well then, fo am 1. 
Methinks it were a pity Love ſhould die. 
C P. . 
Love cannot die, whilft ſo much beauty reigns 
In yon fair circle, ————— 
Say, ye nymphs, ye ſwains, 
Was it not right, one knotty point to clear. 
That Love himſelf ſhould be in perſon here? 


I ha? 
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That boys ſhould match with girls, and girls with boys: 
Mere nature can produce ſuch idle toys. | 
But ſure it aſks ſome ſupernatural aid, 
When ſuch a lover ſighs for ſuch a maid. 
| Pointing to Fillagree and Griſkin. 

Befides, ye fair, from me perhaps you'll hear, | 
W hat from mere mortals might offend your ear. 
Between ourſelves, I cannot quite approve 
This modern bare-fac'd hurrying into love. 
My ancient chiefs, ſo fam'd for love and war, 
Beſieg d whole ages the obdurate fair; 
Now, eer the lover wooes, the lady's won, 
And half the ſex run poſt to be undone. 

Be wiſe, be cautious ; keep this truth in view, 
Few haſty marriages are happy too. | 
Approach with awe th' indiſſoluble bands, 
Try well your hearts before you yield your hands; 
Let each kind parent's voice complete the plan, 
And bluſh conſent ev'n then behind your fan. 


An ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 
By W. WOTY. 
| | rh 
OON as the nimble handmaid Hours, 
Emerging from their twilight bow'rs, 

The fair Aurora have divinely dreſt ; 
Ere yet the radiant Lord of day, 

Chaſing the humid clouds away, 
With heav'nly glow hath fluſh'd the pale-fac'd eaſt 


Oh! roſe-lip'd virgin! are thy footſteps ſeen, 
Both on the mountain ſlope, and on the level green. 


Il. 


What time within the maze of ſleep, 
The drones of life their ſenſes ſteep. 
Whilſt dreams oppreſſive o'er their fancies ride, 
Thou join'ſt the merry random dance, 
With Exerciſe and Temperance : 
That the gay groom, and his the happy bride : 
Theſe are\thy parents, and from ſuch as theſe 
Did Britain's hardy race ſpring up in ancient days, 


III. 


Queen of each grace! ſweet-featur'd maid ! 
Without thy gen'rous conſtant aid, 


T 3 | Love's 


V. 


| P.Q: ET: RY, 
, Love's friſky land in vain doth beauty tread. 
No genuine, fond adorer dies 
# Beneath her brilliant—killing eyes ;- 
| For all their luſtre, all their fire is fled : 
Nor can the fair one long the loſs ſurvive, 
Till thou her charms reſtore, and keep thoſe charms alive. 


Ws: 


Oh fav'rite of the human race! 
i P42 What certain quick events take place, 
| Diſpenfing gracious boon when thou art nigh ! 

| > Sickneſs, unpillowing his head, | 

| Starts up alertly from his bed, | 
i And looks around him with a joyful eye; 
Ii; | Whilſt Grief, who, like a ſkeleton appears, ( 
io Blithe from his thin-worn cheek wipes off the ſcalding tears. 
1 


V. 


At thy ſalute, thy friendly touch, 

ih Th' enfeebled mortal o'er his crutch 

io No longer bends, but ſtands erect at length; 

J 5 Sudden he feels with dear ſurprize 

| Each fibre ſtretch, each muſcle riſe, 

ll And looks the figure of elaſlie firength. 

. Wielding his club, Alci des like, he goes, 

\ Surveys his brawny limbs, and ſcarce himſelf he knows. 


; VI. 


Ah! when ſhall I thy bleſſings ſhare ? 
When wilt thou give thy vital air 
To fan the dying embers of my ſoul ? * 
When ſhall J join, when once again 
Join thy jocoſe—thy ruddy train, 
And quaff with decency thy ſober bowl ? 
View me with pity, and thy pow'r diffuſe, 
Rebrace my flaccid nerves, and chear my languid muſe. 


VII. 


Since 1n thy primroſe path Pve been, 
The pranked ſpring hath paſs'd unſeen, 
Nor left one little flow'r to feaſl my eye: 
And that brown beauty, who the horn 
i Of plenty fills with golden corn, | 
4 | In trim ſtraw- hat hath trip'd regardleſs by; 
i Pomona too her ample ſtore diſplay'd, n 
Since through thy ſylvan walks of paradiſe I tray'd. 


VIII 


And twice hath winter, foe ſevere 
To the ſoft ſunſhine of the year, 


Diſ- 
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Diſclos'd his horrid ſcenery of woe; 

Twice from the rude, the chilling north, 

The hoary fire hath fallied forth, : 
Bending beneath a magazine of ſnow 4 15 
Thou, whiltt the wWhirl-winds rag' d at his command, | 
Shook the vaſt burthen off, and r0ll'd it through the land. 

IX. | 

Once more, propitious Health! once more 

My feeble frame to ſtrength reſtore, 
Nor let me fall a victim to Deſpair, | 

Alas ! I fear my troubl'd mind 

Is loſt and rainbles unconfin'd ; 
Elſe why to thee ſhould I prefer my pray'c? 
Grxzar Gop or Mgrciss! Trov alone canſt ſave 
My weak, my ſinking foul, and wieſt me from the graves 


S O NG. | 
Written by a young Officer. 


* E S—(or my ſwelling heart will break) 
| My tears at large ſhall flow: 8 
My pen, at leaſt, my pain ſhall ſpeak, 
And vent my hopeleſs woe. 
| | . 1665), 


bh. 


Unpractis'd in the tender art, 
By ſighs my pain to prove. 
To bid my eyes explain my heart, 
Or lips reveal my love. | 3 y 
| {| HY 8 N 
Vet let my artleſs pen declare, 5 
What awe forbids my tongue; 
And thou fair ***** deign to hear, 
If not reward my ſong. 
V 33 
Why ſhould I write what all muſt know, 
That thou art good and fair? 
Short is the language of my woe: 
I love—and 1 detpair, 


| V 
If yet, beyond my hopes, 
My paſſion to 5 15 3 


What joy ſhall ſwell wy raptur d ſtrain 
What love inſpire the lay : 


thou deign 


£4, 
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| | 3, 0 
| If not—let others whine or weep, 
| T' expreſs their ſhallow woe; 
| Silent my griefs (for, oh! they're deep) 
; i Like mighty ſtreams ſhall flow. 
i EN _ 
I! N Far to the toilſome fields of fame 
5 See me reſolv'd to rove; | 
h The voice of wars ſhall drown thy name, 
l. And danger ſtifle love. 
„ VIII. 
1 I haſte in bloody fight to face 
- Britannia's/fierceſt foe; 
ia Jo War with Gallia's-crafty race, 
i Or tempt the Indian's bow. 
| | e 
Vet ſtill remains one bitter thought, 
— When fame aloud-ſhall tell, 
How fierce thy faithful *##*** fought, 


How torn with wounds he fell 
One tear may dim that lovely eye, 
| Which firſt my ſoul could move; 
That heart may heave one painful ſigh, 
Which now diſdains my love. 


* v 


On the Birth=day of SHAKESPEARE. 'ACenro. Taken from his Works. 
By RI HARD Berences, Eſq; 


Natura ipſu valere, et mentis wiribus excitari, et quaſi quodam divino 
ſpirim afflari, Cicero, 


P EAC E to this meeting, 
Joy and fair time, health and good wiſhes ! 
Now, worthy friends, the cauſe why we are met, 
Is in celebration of the day that gare 
Immortal Shakeſpeare to this favour'd iſle, 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 
O thou divineſt Nature ! how thyſelf thou blazonꝰſt 
In this thy ſon! form'd of thy;prodigality, 
To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 
Its very form and preſſure! When he ſpeaks © 


Each 


. 
Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite raviſhed, 

So voluble is his diſcourſe gentle 

As Zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 

Not wagging its ſweet head—yet as rough 

{His noble blood enchaff'd) as tt. rude wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to th' vale.— Tis wonderful 
That an inivfible inſtinct ſhould frame him | 
To royalty, unlearn'd; honour untaught; 
Civility not ſeen in other; knowledge 4 
That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 

As if it had been ſown, What a piece of work ! 
How noble in faculty! infinite in reaſon ! 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal. | 
Heav'n has him now—yet let our idolatrous fancy 
Still ſanctiſy his religs ; and this day 
Stand aye diſtinguiſh'd-in the kalendar, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time : 

For if we take him but for all in all, 
We n&er ſhall look upon his like again. 


"ED BY WS 
On the Town of STRAT FOR D-vrox-AVON. 


RE AT Homer's birth ſev'n rival cities claim, 
Too mighty ſuch monopoly of tame ; 

Yet not to birth alone did Homer owe 

His wond'rous worth; what Egypt could beſtow, 
With all the ſchools of Greece and Aſia join'd, 
Enlarg'd th' immenſe expanſion of his mind. 

Nor yet unrivall'd the Mzonian ſtrain, 

The Britiſh eagle, and the Mantuan ſwain | 
Tow'r equal heights. But happier Stratford, thou, 
With inconteſted laurels deck thy brow : 

Thy bard was thine unſchool'd, and from thee brought 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Aſia taught! 
Not Homer's felt ſuch matchleſs honours won: 

The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakeſpeare none; 
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HAKESPEARE! immortal bard! no name but thine 
My pureſt zeal invokes theſe lays t'inſpire: 

What Muſe of al thoſe antient fabled Nine 

Can in her gift have more of genial fire! 


To that great name alone ſuch pow'rs belong, 
Each Britiſh heart muſt at the mention bound ; 

The lyre inſtinctive ſwells to meet the ſong, | 
The firings, ſpontaneous, vibrate to the ſound.. 


The theme ſo pregnant with tranſcendent praiſe, 
Its own ſupply of vaſt ideas brings, 

And with a 3 the loftieſt flight to raiſe, 
It gives the genius, while it imps his wings. 


No fear of o'er-exalting ſure his merit, 
To whom our drama its exiſtence owes ; 
ProduRion rare of his creative ſpirit, 
From chaos into form and life it roſe. 


Ere his career of glory he begun 
The ſtage in dreary, dark confuſion lay, 
Till his great genius riſing, like the ſun, 


Diſpell'd the night, and gave, at once, the day. 


What fire! what native energy of thought 
Glows in his lines, and antmates his icenes ! 

With true ſublime how his expreſſion fraught, 
Attains the greateſt ends by juſteſt means! 


Still, till he lives! immortally to ſhine, 
The great de ender of the Britiſh tongue: 
That language to preſerve who would not join, 
In which with ſo much pow'r a SHaxeEzreart ſung? 


What though pale critics might ſome faults eſpy, 
The nobly grateful. ſpurn th' ill-natur'd light, 
And with a welcome bandage o'er the eye 
In honor to their taſte, reject ſuch ſight. 


pO II 


— 


* The author of this Ode obſerves, that ſome prefatory apology may be 
neceſſary far introducing French dramatic authors; but, ſays he, the 
provocation from the unfair hoſtilities exerciſed againſt our —— oer 
by that nation, may well excuſe the revival of the ancient cuſtom of ſa- 
crificing enemies at the games celebrated in honour of a hero, 


Some 


Glowing with which, they live, they move, they ſtrike 


POET RY. 


Some errors too might beauty-ſpots appear, | 
And ſerve, like ſhades, the more the lights to raiſe ; 
Or from judicious view would vaniſh clear, 

Loft in.the ſplendor of the ambient blaze. 


Born as our bard was with the cleareſt head, 
And beſt of hearts, who does not plainly iee 

That forc'd to follow as the faſhion led, . 
Tune times ! the times were more in fault than he? 


In vain the French, through rivalſhip, unjuſt, 
Erect their cavils on ſo falſe a ground; 


But vainer yet, to their own poets truſt, 


On whom the claim of excellence they found. 


e Soaring, in pompous ſounds, above the ſpheres, 

„% CoRNEILLE's the thunder-bearing bird of ove ; 
In tender love-fick ſtrains RACINE appears, 

« The Dove of Venus cooing in the grove.” 


But what are theſe tame ſhackled ſons of art, | 
Compar'd to SHAKESPEARE, Nature's darling child, 
Who with ſuch ſtrong emotions ſtrikes the heart, 
Above all rules, magnificently wild ? 


The bards of France could only ſtatues make, 
Well modell'd, poliſt'd, but as cold asdeath , 
No character of force their paſſions take, 
Nor yet of life afford a ſingle breath. 


Our Britiſh poet could, Prometheus like, 
Give to his works the touch of heav'nly fire, 


With all the pathos Genius can inſpire. 


To SHAKESPEARE then triumphal honour?s due, 


Who, friend to art, tho? he diſdain'd its chains, 


From Nature's endleſs ſtores his models drew, 


And, in her light, for ever victor reigns. 


Then ſolemn be this day to that lov'd name 


So much above or Time's, or . rage, * 
While Britain, nobly faithful to his fame, 
Records her gratitude from age to age. 


Nor ſhould that patriot ſpirit be forgot, | 


Who, when great Shakeſpeare's ſelf was near diſgrac'd, 


The nation ſav'd from that eternal blot, 
And brought to life again a dying talte. 
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The Swan of Ayon's ſtream emerg'd once more, 
Never to ſink again: one actor's pow'rs, 
Could of his beauties a juſt ſenſe reſtote, | 
Urg'd by a zeal that well might kindle our's. 
Whoever loves, then, our immortal bard, 
Will never at that gratitude repine, 
Which, pleas'd, decrees it as a juſt reward, | 
T'inſcribea GaRRick's name on SHAKEsPEARE's ſhrine, 


„„ 
For the Fifth of November. 
R ON 
HERE woods the hoary cliffs embrown, 
Wild waving ofer the dizzy ſteep, 
Whoſe ſhaggy ſides impetuous down 
The gliſt' ning torrents rudely ſweep ; 
A * pile uſurps the ſky ! 
Whoſe mould'ring turrets not from high, 
With creeping ivy twin'd around, 
Oft in the happier days of Rome, 
Mad orgies ſhook the vaulted dome, | 
The pealing groves rebellow to the ſound. 
Down rapid Tiber's echoing banks it flies, 
Where Rome's imperial ſpires in proud arrangement riſe. 
ANTISTROPHE. | 
Hark ! what unuſval tumult wakes 
The long-huſh'd thunders of the fane ! 
Again the pealing foreſt ſhakes, 
The vaulted dome reſounds again. 
Ah! ſee a ghaſtly train 
Emerging from the hollow blaze, 
Which gilds the horrors of the gloom, 
And all th' infernal ſcene betrays. 
Muttering words of aweful doom, 
With.hurried ſtep, and threat'ning mein, 
Fanaticiſm, ſable tinctur'd queen, 
Shoots frenzy from her ſparkling eyes; 
Ambition ſtalks before with bloody plume, 
And points the terrors of his gleaming lance. 
In erwine veiPd, behind her, ſighs 
 Hypocrily, enrapt in myſtic trance, 
Thrice waves the magic circle of her rod-- 
Thrice bows her triple crown with dire majeſtic nod. 


— — 


(C be author of this Ode is a Gentleman Commoner of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 8 EPO D E. 
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* Now lowers the ſtorm, ſhe wildly cry'd, 
And murmurs o'er its mourning prey, 

And flings eruptive ruin wide, 

To blaſt the roſy ſmiles of day. 

Where roars the proud Atlantic ſurge, 

And tow'ring billows urge, 

To laſh Britannia's rocky ſhore, 

There lurking Vengeance ſternly ſcowls, 
And there Sedition panting prowls, 

To quaff her tears and ſtreaming gore.“ 


„„ £N-£ 


* Mourn, ye Sons of Albion, mourn, 

The laurel wreaths of glory torn, f 
Whoſe verdure ſhades your haughty brows. 
On the ſwift wings of vict'ry borne, 

No more ſhall ride your lordly prows 
Thro' the loud clamours of the raging deep. 
Weep ! ye Sons of Albion, weep ! 
No more ſhall wanton in the breeze afar, 
Your flutt'ring banners rear'd in ranks of war ; 
Nor fate beam direful on your quiy'ring ſpear. 
The bounding fury curb'd, which wings its bold career.” 


ANTISTROPHE. 


„Deep in the dun embow'ring grove, 
The abbey ſpreads its Gothic gloom : 

Far from the genial warmth of love 

The flow'r of beauty waſtes its bloom. 

Proſtrate, at the midnight [nel], 

| Repentance lifts to heav'n her ſighs ; 

Yet nerveleſs in the lonely cell, 

Virtue droops and vigour dies ; 

The queen of ocean captive lies, 

And vainly checks th' indignant groan, 

And fiercely rolls her glaring eyes; | 
While low ſhe licks the duſt of yonder throne, 
W hoſe ſordid baſe the duſk of Tartarus ſhrouds, 
Whoſe tow'ring head is loſt in ſhades of deepening clouds. 


R T O D E. | 


Hark ! what tranſport loads the gale! 
Around the voice of rapture rings ; 

*« Hail, ye ſons of Albion, hail, 

Wake to joy the trembling ſtrings ; 

Rouſe the dull ear of pale Deſpair. 
And ſmooth the frowns of brooding Care. 


Ye, 


V 


* Ve, whoſe patriot boſoms glow, 

* Now bid the fiream of pleaſure flow; 
1 Treaſon foams and gnaws her chain, 

; 4 Her bluated ſpear was hur''d in vain ; 


With rage retorted bounds the blow, 
Which dreadful roſe to whelm the ſtate, 
Pois'd on the tott'ring verge of fate.” 
Scar'd at the ſound, the fury ſhrinks, 
And ſwift to Stygian darkneſs ſinks; 
Her train, on rattling pinions borne, 
Ruſh from the roſy ſmiles of morn. 


„„ 
To the Memory of Lady PALMERSTOx - 
| I. 


| 2 O ME, ſhepherds, let's join in the theme, 
Which ſorrow has taught you to ſing; 
Stop the joys, ſtop the dance on the green, 
And ceaſe ye to welcome the ſpring. 


II. 


Ye brooks, lend a tear to our woe, 
As in murmurs ye glide thro' the plain; 
Ye zephyrs, that careleſsly blow, 
Return a ſolt ſigh to our pain. 


III. 


Ah l great is the loſs that we weep, 
In Palmerſton fled from our view; 
Tho! the crown of her virtues ſhe'll reap, 
How ſad was the parting adieu! 


IV. 


The pureſt of paſſions adorn'd 
Her ſoul, that was chaſte as the dove; 
Such a heart that ſo ſpotleſs was form'd, 
Was deſtin'd for angels above. 


V. 


Oh! you, who her virtues have"known, 
Come and liſt to the praiſes I ſing ; 

Ah! who hath ſuch fortitude ſhown ? 
But how poor are the tributes we bring ! 


* By Miſs A. T-mk-ns of Southampton. 


VI. Ye 
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| VI. 
Ye lillies, that droop o'er her tomb, 

And revive the ſoft tears of the morn ; 
Ye roſes, that fade at her doom, 

Whom the ſorrows of ev'ning adorn. 

| VIE. | 

Bear witneſs to theſe my ſad 2 

As penſive I heave the ſoft ſigh; 
Thus ſtriving to ſing in the praiſe, 

Of an angel that dwelleth on high. 


Oo ts ST od I a 
In praiſe of a CounTay Liye. 
By Mr. SEYMOUR. 


OW bleft is he, who far from noiſe 
In rural ſcenes content enjoys 
His chearful hours unruffled flow, | 
Nor envy, nor ambition know. 


A ſtranger to the modiſh town, 

Its mid-night revels, noon-tide down ; 
He waſtes in eaſy ſleep the night, 

And riſes with the dawning light. 


When groves exclude the genial ray, 
The warmer plains invite to ſtray ; 

When plains expoſe to ſultry heat, 

The groves afford a cool retreat. — 


Tavght by the warbling birds to praiſe, Eo 
Bleſt is the man (who tunes his lays, 
Like them) who leaves all meaner views, 
And Nature's facred call purſues. 


While various bleſſings joy beſtow, 
He hails that ſource 105 whence they flow, 
Which decks with lovely flow'rs the fields, 
And hopes of plenteous harveſt yields: 


8 
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* Theſe verſes, the Epitaph on a Sparrow, and the tranſlationof the 
/ory of Atethuſa, were written by the above gentleman at the age of fix- 
teen. The tauo original pieces contain a pleaſing ſimplicity ; and in the 
tranſlation he has followed Ovid with great exatneſs. We do not think 
them bad ſpecimens of a poetical genius ; which, if properly cultivated and 
encouraged, may one day arrive at the utmoſt heighth of Pernaſſus* lofty 


Summit. Their not having been publiſhed before, is a ſuſſicient apology 
for their having a place in this work, 
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5 POW . 
Or thanks the bounteous hand that gave 
To quench his thirſt, the chryſtal wave, 
And yearly hangs the bending trees, | 
With blooming fruits that tempt to ſeize. 
Where'er he turns, ſtill ſomething new 
Engages his admiring view; 
Nor ends his ſtrain till day retires, 
And that return'd again inſpires. 


Ona SPARROMW. 


ENEATH this turf to moyld'ring duſt conſign'd, 


Here lies a Sparrow of the gentle kind. 


| Knotted with ſorrows was the thread he ſpun, 


And rudely fever'd ere *twas well begun; 

Juſt as his feeble wings with trembling care 

Had learn'd to ſpread and flutter in the air. 

Ah! if, *till ſtronger, thou hadſt not eſſay d, 

To ſtranger's hands thou hadſt not been betray'd. 
Whether that day he left his mother's view, 

Or in her abſence from the neſt withdrew, 

Or whatſoever chance produc'd this ill, 

A champion of like race, with hoſtile bill, 
Purfued his flight, and levell'd with the ground, 
Where panting terrified, he firſt was found. 
What then thou felt thy drooping looks couldtell, 
When freedom, parents, home, thou badft farewell. 
To a ſmall compaſs ſoon-thou waſt confin'd, 

Nor treated there according to thy kind. 

Two days he linger d out a living death, 

And on the third reſige'd his painful breath. 
This little ſpot, beneath a ſpreading tree. 

(A hapleſs ſhade !) I dedicate to thee! 

May no rude inſtrument moleſt thy peace, 

Nor daring foot this eminence decreaſe : 

Here ſhall the earlieſt faireſt, flow'rets grow, 
And on the winds the ſweeteſt ſcents beſtow. 


The STory of ARE THUSA. 
From the Fifth Book of Ovip's METAMoR HOS ESG. 


NE of th' Acbaian nymphs I was, ſaid ſhe, 
Nor any could more ſtudious be than me, 
The ſports of hunting with the reſt to ſhare, 
Nor yet more ſtudious be to plant the ſnare. 
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Of beauty, tho” I never ſought the fame, 
(Tho young) of being fair I had the name; 
But thro? ſimplicity with pain I heard, 

The laviſh praiſes on my face conferr'd, 
For charms which might in others envy raiſe , 

I bluſh'd, and thought it was a crime to pleaſe. 
OnceIremember, as with weary pace, 

I left Stymphalus' foreſt and the chace, 

The air was ſultry-hot, and from the toil 
Redoubled rage, it gain'd my ftrength to foil; 

A ſmoothly gliding, filent ſtream I found, 
Clear were its waters to the very ground; 
The pebbles you might count that lay below, 

Yet ſcarce could think it mov'd, it mov'd fo ſlow. 
Tall poplars, nouriſh'd by the oozing tide, 

And hoary willows grew on ev'ry fide ; 

And in return, ſpontaneouſly difplay'd, 

Along its ſhelving banks, a grateful ſhade. 
' Advancing nearer in the chryſtal wave, 

At firſt I dip my feet, and then I lave | 

Up to my knees; but not content with this, 

My airy covering I next diſmiſs, | 

And on a ready bending ofier hung, 

I naked in the placid waters ſprung ; | 
Which, while my ſpreading arms itrike from me now, 
(Then inward drawn) a freer tide allow ; | 
Then at a diſtance with a jerk I throw, 

And in a thouſand ways move to and fro. 

A ſound unknown within the ſtream I hear, 

And ſeek the neareſt bank, impelPd by fear: 
Where flieſt, Aretbuſa? Alpheus ſaid, 

Where flieſt (in hoarſe murmurs) lovely maid ? 
I run without my-garments as before, 

(For they were left upon the other ſhore) 

But burning more the fiercer he purſues, 

He thinks me readier as he naked views. 
As when the trembling doves their pinions ply, 

To ſhun the hawk, ſo ſwift from him I fly; 

As when the hawk, the trembling doves in chace, 
So ſwift he follows me with furious pace; 

Tilt we Orchomenus and Pſaphis“ fields, 

Cylene, Menalus that vallies yields, 

Cold Erymanthus had and Elis gain'd, 

Tho' too unequal, I the flight ſuſtain'd: 

Not that his ſwiftneſs greater was than mine, 
But weakneſs made me ſoon the race decline; 
His ſtrength ſuperior, might ſucceſs enſure, 
_ Woall-fitted labour, a as vz 
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Yet I o'er plains and woody mountains fled, 
Rocks too, and cliffs, and where no way was led, 
The ſun declining ſhone with fainter heat 
Behind my back, when juſt before my feet, 

I ſaw a long extended ſhadow go, IF 
Unleſs my terror made me fancy fo ; 


And feel his breath, as ſtill he draws more near, 
Blow (on my neck) the ſtring that ties my hair. 
And now fo faint, I can no farther fly, 

Help, O Diana, or Pm caught, I cry! 

Help her, who honour'd oft by thee hath bore 
Thy bow and quiver, with its dang'rous ftore ! 
The Goddeſs moy?d, a thick cloud o'er me threw, 
The river ſought me cover'd from bis view; 
With darkneſs now, and ign'rant where I was, 
About the hollow cloud in ſearch he goes; 
Unknowing, twice where I was hid he came, 
And twice each time he call'd upon my name. 
Judge then, my ſtate, ſuch care my mind involves, 
As the penn'd lamb that hears ſurrounding wolves ; 
Or ſuch, when dogs with hoſtile mouths appear, 
As in the buſh reſtrains the tim'rous hare. 

He quits, and as hecould no farther trace 

My — but watches both the cloud and place: 
A chilling ſweat ſpreads o'er my ſtraiten'd limbs, 
With drops of ſea green hue my body ſwims; 
Where'er I move, my feet a lake there grows, 

A dewy fountain from my treſſes flows; 


But I am ſure the ſound of ſteps I hear, 0 


And ſooner than I now relate my doom, 


Entirely chang'd a river I become. — 

But ftill, Alpheus, his lov'd water knew, - 
And from him now, his late diſguiſe he threw ; 
The human form unapt for bis deſign 

He took his own, to mingle waves with mine. 
In caverns loſt, where Delia clove the ground. 
I run ſecure till at Ortygia found; 

Which dear from her by whom tis held in ſway, 
Firſt reſalutes me with the welcome day . 


Ar 
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* As we have given this ftory a place here, we think it may be uſeful 


to give an explication of it. 


 Bochart conj ectures, that t 


* 


*- 


he Phœnicians who went to ſettle in Sicily, 
ſeeing the fountain Arethuſa ſurrounded with willows, called it En-hal- 
phe, or Halphaja, that is, The Fountain of Willows. Perhaps too, ſays the 
fame author, they gave it the name of En-alphe, or Alphaja, The Foun- 
tain of Ships; becauſe, as this fountain was in the. iſland of Ortygia, 
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REFLECTIONS ox a CLEAN SHIRT. 
AlL bright invention! by whoſe friendly aid 
This ſhirt once more ſo decently is made! 
Goddeſs of arts and induftry, ariſe, 
Aﬀert thy legal empire in the ſkies ; 
With ſmiles behold the falutary rub, 
And crown the labours of the daily tub, 
But bleſs that friend to Covent-Garden bloods, 
Who firſt invented proper ſoap and ſuds. 
This only ſhirt, occaſionally white, 
May now appear, Lucinda, in thy fight: 
The Park once more with credit it may view, 
Nor ſhrink behind the fable of its hue : 
An added air of decency diſcloſe, = 
And meet reſpect from Tomkins or the Roſe : 
Some friend, perhaps, may take it home to dine, 
And treat its maſter with a gill of wine, 
Thanks to my ſtars, it does not look ſo mean, 
But ſeems tol-lol, and comfortably clean, 


Genius of true benevolence, ariſe, 
And mark this zra, with indignant eyes, 
Where fools are rais'd to livings and to place, 
And want of honour dignifies his grace. | 
Where dreſs, in triumph by the follies led, 
Sets off the mean and deſpicable head; 
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en the ſea-ſhore near the entry of the famous harbour of Syracuſe, the ſhips 
uſed to take in freſh water here. Others gave it the name of Arith, 
which ſignifies a Brook. The likeneſs of the names made the Greeks, that 
come into Sicily long after the Phœnicians, imagine that this fountain de- 
riv'd its ſource from the river Alpheus, in the country of Elis in Greece 
and on this foundation did they build their fable of the amours of Alpheus, 
the god of that river, with Arethuſa. Hence that long courſe they make 
their river take thro ſubterraneous channels to meet his miſtreſs and mix 
bis ſtreams with her's. And Pauſanias informs us, that Alpheus delight- 
ed much in hunting, and was paſſionately in love with Arethula: that 
the nymph being fond of nathing but hunting, would not marry him, and 
is to avoid his courtſhip, retired into the iſland of Ortygia, near ' Syracuſe, 
ul and was there changed into a fountain, and her lover into a river. And 
fu though this writer looks upon this as a fable, yet he thinks there is nothing 
incredible in the circumſtance of the river Alphens's running through the 


Wl fea and afterwards falling into the fountain Arethuta z and be grounds 
bis opinion chiefly on an anſwer 2 by the Delphic oracle to Atchias 
t the Corinthian, ordering him to lead a colony to Syracuſe : ** Beyond Si- 
wor cily, ſays tbe Oracles, lies an iſland in the middle of the ſea : it is called © 
mw Ortygia, and here Alpheus mixes his ſtreams with the fair Arethuſa.“ 
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And taudry lace finds out the happy art 
To gild the ſordid baſeneſs of the heart.— 
Why did 1 learn, in theſe _— days, 
To run from ſolid pudding after praiſe ? 
To hold the mirror to a raſcal's eyes. 
And laſh a rev'rend villain in diſguiſe? 
O that the ſtars his boſom could create 
Low as my lot, and humble as my fate ! 
Without one ſpeak of animaring fire, 
One wiſh refin'd, or elegant defire ! 
Then had 1 paſt in opulence my days, 
And felt advancement's ſalutary rays ; 
Had known the utmoſt value of an hour, 
And lick'd the footſtool of ſuperior pow'r : 
A villain's crimes had flatter'd and excus'd, 
Smil'd when he ſmil'd ; and when he frown'd, abus'd; 
On modeſt worth had inſolently trod, 
Traduc'd my friend, and ſcandaliz'd my God. 
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Theſe, theſe, alas! are now the only ways 
To gain preferment, or to riſe to praiſe ; 
Thek. methods now fupport the meanneſt cauſe, 
And purchaſe favour, friendſhip, and applauſe : 
The vileſt fave that infamy can brand, 
Or midnight murder blacken with a hand, 
Who baſely triumph'd o'er the widow's fears, 
© And laugh'd at helpleſs innocence in tears ; 
* Whoſe very wife, with proſtituted charms, 
He took, all reeking, from licentious arms, 
And ow'd a mean or deſpicable place, 
To ſomething more than credible diſgrace. 
Dreſs him but well, his company's deſir'd, 
His life approv'd, his character admir'd ; 
Protection ſmiles complacently on high, 
# And favour views him with its fondeſt eye; 
| | Till, by degrees, to dignity he grows, 
And ſoars to honour baſely as he roſe. 


Par other fate on modeſt worth attends, 
Of means bereft, and deſtitute of friends; 
In this wide world by fortune ſet afloat, 
I he poor poſſeſſor ot—an only coat; 
Vet nobly ſcorns by intamy to pleaſe, 
Or riſe by ſteps ſo ſcandalous as theſe. 
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* „ IJIaaſe to his wants no liberty Allows, | 2 
; -» But flares to lee, and reddens it he bows: H 
n And not alone regardleſs of his guiſe, 2 

Affects to laugh, and publicly deſpiſe. | ; 


The .. 


The 


FO THT. 
The choice companions of his happier days, 
Salute with pride's moſt deſpicable gaze; 
Refuſe to ſooth the ſharpneſs of diſtreſs, 
And bluſh to meet his ſhabbineſs of dreſs. 

In vain the poor afflicted is poſſeſt 

Of all the virtues of the human breaſt ; 

In vain he's honeſt, ſenſible, and kind, 
Politely bred, and modeſtly refin'd :— 

No eye that ſhuns, munificent beſtows 

A means to purge the ſcandal of his cloathes ; 
No feeling breaſt the leaſt aſſiſtance lends, 
Becauſe he needs the bounty of his friends; 
In vain tis known how greatly he has griev'd, 
Becauſe, alas! he wants to be reliey'd! 


Yet humble merit never ſhould deſpair, 
But learn to feel, and ſtudy how to bear. 
Implicit rev'rence the almighty will, 

Nor always think that poverty's an ill. 

Be leſs expert to wound its own repoſe, 
Nor ſtrive to raiſe imaginary woes. 

If means of wealth and honour are deny'd, 
No world will envy or condemn his pride ; 


No fawning ſlave a feign'd reſpect will pay, 


Appear to ſmile, and ſtudy to betray, 

No mind ambitious inſolently blame, 

Traduce his deeds, and vilify his fame: | 
If Heav'n's high wiſdom has been pleas'd to ſhed. 
The humble means to furniſh him with bread; 
The riſing ſigh ſhould ſwell his heart no more, 
Or only heave to worſhip and adore. 

Leſs true content, magnificently dreſt, 

The ermin'd wretch finds center'd in his breaſt ; 
Who owes his boaſted conſequence and riſe, 

To ſteps which truth and virtue ſhould deſpiſe : 
Doom'd by the juſtice of avenging fate, 


To ſigh in ſplendor, and to pine in ſtate, 


Her ſharpeſt woes eternal conſcience brings, 


And wakens guilt, to aggravate his ſtings ; 


Refſection haunts him in her dread extremes, 


And ſpreads diſtraction through his midnight dreams; 


His flight purſues and follows him behind, 

To murder all the comforts of his mind. — 
While peace holds watch on lowly virtue's door, 
And ſhares ſome pleaſure to the worthy poor; 
Her freſheſt roſes on their pillows ſtrews, 

And nightly crowns it with a ſafe repole; 
Preſerves a calm tranquillity from hurt, 

And pives contentment to an only ſhirt. 
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The IMMORTALITY or Tn MUSES. 
By the late DANIEL HAYES, E/. 


LY Envy, fly to hell's deteſted gloom, 
Nor more taſperſe th* immortal Muſe preſume ; 


Th' immortal Muſe on Fame's proud pinion flies 


Above the croud, and claims her native ſkies. 


| Wealth's gaudy charms, the ftateſman's ſubtle ſcheme, 
The pomp of princes, and the warrior's flame; 

Arts that now flouriſh, fciences that ſtrain 

The vent'rous wing to yon etherial plain, 

And calm philoſophy, whoſe eye explores 


Nature's deep'womb, and opes her ſecret ſtores ; 


All theſe mutt feel the general decay, | 
Melt in the ſtream of years, and glide away. 


The Nine alone can deathleſs fame beſtow ; 
From theſe pure founts immortal honours flow. 
See Milton's Muſe th* unfathom'd depths explore 
Of fable-veſted night, and chaos hoar ; 

Thence burſting glorious bend her rapid way 
Thro' the b:ight regions of eternal day, 

Set heav'n's rebellious hott in impious arms, 

And fill the firmament with loud alarms ; 

Whilſt red in wrath Meſſiah's arm appears, 

And treble thunders rock the tott*ring ſpheres ; 
Till hurl'd at once from heav'n's ſtupendous brow, 
Fall the crufh'd legions to the deep below; 


| Bleſs'd that theſe gulphs and lakes of livid fire, 


Shield from the fury of th' almighty Sire. 


Next daring Shakeſpear ſtrikes the raviſh'd ſoul, 
And whirls us in a trice from pole to pole; 
Unmaſks the traitor, bids the hero riſe, 

And wage bright virtue from the diſtant fkies z 
Or, ſoft deſcending, opes the human heart, 


While living nature ſpeaks in ev'ry part. 


What peals of laughter ſhake th' applauding pit, 


At Piſtols phraſe and Falſtaff's peerleſs wit! 


What burſting ſighs, what mighty ſorrows flow, 
At great Othello's more than mortal woe! 
Who can the ſoft, the pleaſing anguiſh quell, 
When tender Juliet breathes her fad farewell! 


Sweet Spenſer next the captive fancy leads 
To *chanted caſtles, and enamell'd meads, 
Where courteous knights in magic fetters lie, 
And wail their woes to black eternity. 


But 


ut 


Breath'd on thy 
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But lo! where all begirt with ruffian bands, 
In conſcious pride majeſtic Dryden ſtands, 
As erſt Britannia's martyr d monarch ſtood _ _ 
Th outrageous inſults of a ſordid brood: © 
Who taught our rugged numbers juſt degrees. 
To ſwell with pomp, or flow with manly eaſe; 
Who won each crown the ſacred hill bettows, - 
And op'd'the ſcene reſerv d for Pope to cloſe: 
Oh ſhame to Genius! life's long journey quits, 
Oppreſs'd by fools, and ſcorn'd by wanton wits. . 

Pierian, maids, whoſe ſacred fires controul ' I 
My panting breaſt, and raviſh"all:my ſoul, 1 
Rouſe my faint fires, your ſacred Taptures lend, 


Whilſt low at Pope's imperial ſhrine I bend. Wy 


O heav'nly bard! endow'd with ev'ry art, 
To melt the ſoul, and captivate the heart: _ 
On thy bleſg'd hays the Loves and Graces hung, 
55. and dwelt upon thy tongue. 
Amaz d we fancy thy Cecilia fings, . e 
Inſpires the harp, and ſtrikes the ſilver ſtrings; 
While in ſweet meaſures thy melliJuous ſong 
Harmonious rolls, and ſteals the ſenſe along. 
If lofty themes thy ſwelling numbers roar,  _ 
Loud as the waves that laß che ſounding ſhore; 
Ot ſoft reclin'd along the filver Tame. 
Flocks, groves, and ſwains you conſecrate to fame. 


In Oteray's page the tender'ſt flame we ſee | © | 
And fire-ey'd Fury foams in mighty Lee. 


While truth, mortality, and wiſdom rove, 


With penſive Cowley through the filent grove, 
Skilful he ſpreads each various plant to view, 
Whole tender _ imbibe the morning ww? > 
Or thron'd aloft in Pindar's fiery car, 


Rides thro' the æther like a moving ſtar, gr 

Whoſe ſweepy fires o'er heav'ns wide concave glow, 

And ſtrike amazement thro' the crowd below. 
Enchanting damſels, and enchanted ſwains, - 

With rapture catch ſoft Waller's filky ſtrains; 

Smooth as the murmurs of deſcending 'rills, 

Thro' ev'ry nerve the melting joy diſtils, 


Till the coy virgin, chaf'd to keen deſire, 


Tranſported ſinks in love's conſuming fire. 


When Roman Sidney tunes the flender reeds, 
We dream of foft Arcadia's flow'ry meads : 
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But when great Denham's ſounding numbers fill, The 
We think Arcadia chang'd to Cooper's hill. 8 
Who doats on art and nature's choiceſt gift, The 
May ſee the mighty treaſure join'd in Swift. ge 
Swift, whoſe firm ſoul eſpous'd a nation's cauſe, _ 
To ruin deſtin'd, and betray'd by laws; fu 


Now with che bleſt his blameleſs fpirit dwell, 
On earth his fame the race of man excels. 


If juſteſt ſatire charms the honeſt ear, 
Firſt of the train, ſee Dorſet's Muſe appear, 
Poet and patton long he reign'd confeſt, 
Foe to each vice, friend to each worth diſtreſt. 


Nor leſs ſeverely Wilmot's numbers ſting, 5 


Thoſe early numbers nipt in youth's fair ſpring: TO 


O early fallen! did Heay'n extend thy days, 


That Heav'n alone could bound thy deathleſs praiſe : 


A ſtronger genius never warm' d the breaſt ; 
A fairer, none of human race poſſefſs d:. 
Wit ſaw in thee her laſt great champion fled, 
And ſelfiſh dulneſs rear th? exulting head; 
Saw to your tomb the weeping Loves deſcend, 
And each ſad Muſe the ufeleſs lyre ſuſpend. 


Engaging grace and ehergy divine, 
Sparkle Fo Puckinghai's 5 — line; 


Fancy and ſenſe bright Lanſdown reconcibd. 


And Gay, tho”. manly, pleaſes ev'ry child. 


Who can my Congreve's poliſh'd ſcenes forget, 
While rate, | ona charms, or keeneſt wit ? 
Fletcher's quick fire, or Beaumont's calmer ſenſe, 
With gentle Suckling's milder influence ? 4 | 
For theſe, alas! long loſt, we now may grieve, 
Did not their various graces ſtill ſurvive,” 
Whilſt Doric eloquence from Maſon flows, 
And Juvenal's bright flame in Johnſon glows ; 
Tibullus, Gallus, Ovid, all diſplay 
Their ſofter beauties in immortal Gray, . 
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The COMPLAINT of ARIADNE, out of Carr kus. 
| By R. GARDINER. 


The poet, in the Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, deſcribes the 
genial bed on which was wrought the ſtory of Theſeus and Ariadne, 


and on that occaſion makes a long digreſſion; part of which is the 
ſubje& of the following poem. | | 


HERE, on th' extremeſt beach and fartheſt ſand, 
Deſerted Ariadne ſeem'd to ſtand, | Ps 
New wak'd, and raving with her love, ſhe flew | 
- To the dire ſhore, from whence ſhe might purſue 
With longing eyes, (but all, alas! in vain) | 
The winged bark o'er the tempeſtuous main z 
For bury d in fallacious ſleep the lay, 
While thro' the waves falſe Theſeus cut his way, 
Regardleſs of her fate who ſav'd his youth, 
Winds bore away his promiſe and his truth, 
Like ſame wild Bacchanal, unmov'd ſhe ftood, 
And with fix'd eyes ſurvey'd the raging flood. 
There, with alternate waves, the ſea ſhall roll, 
Nor leſs the tempeſt that diſtraQs her ſoul : 
Abandon'd to the winds, her flowing hair 
Rage in her ſoul expreſs'd, and wild defpair ; 
Her rifing breaſts with indignation ſwell, 
And her looſe robes diſdainfully repel. 
The ſhining ornaments that dreſs'd her head, 
- When with the glorious raviſher ſhe fled, 
Now at their miftreſs' feet neglected lay, 
Sport with the wanton waves that with them play: 
But ſhe nor them regards, nor waves, that beat 
Her ſnowy legs, and wound her tender feet; 
On Theſeus her loſt ſenſes all attend, 
And all the paſſions of her ſoul depend. 
5 Long did her weaker ſenſe contend in vain, 
She ſunk, at laſt, beneath the mighty pain; 
With various ills beſet, and ſtupid grown, 
She loſt the power thoſe ills e en to bemoan : 
But when the firſt aſſaults and herce ſurprize 
Were paſt, and grief had found a paſſage at her eyes, 
With cruel hands her!ſnowy breaft ſhe wounds; 
Theſeus, in vain, thro? all the ſhore reſounds. 
Now, urg'd by love, ſhe plunges in the main, 
And now draws back her tender feet again. 
Thrice ſhe repeats the vain attempt to wade : 
Thrice fear and cold her ſhiv'ring limbs invade : 
Fainting ot laſt, ſhe hung her beauteous head, 
I And, fixing on the thore her eyes, ſhe ſaid, 
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P:.0; Br Ts RI. 
Ah, cruel man! and did I leave, for thee, 
My parents, friends (for thou wert all to me); 


O cruelty unheard, a wretched maid, | 
Here, on a naked ſhore, abandon'd and betray d! 
Betray'd to miſchiefs of which death's the leaſt, 
And plung'd in ills too great to be expreſt: 

Vet the gods will, the gods contemn'd by you, 
With vengeance thy devoted ſhip purſue; _ 
O'ertake thy ſails, and rack thy guilty breaſt, 
And with new plagues th' ill omen'd flight infeſt. 
But tho' no pity thy ſtern breaſt could move, 

Nor angry gods, nor ill-requited love, ; 
Yet ſenſe of honour ſure ſhould touch thy heart, 
And ſhame from low unmanly flight divert. 

With other hopes my eaſy faith you fed, | 0 


And is my love, and is my faith thus paid ? 1 3 


A glorious triumph and a marriage- bed; 


But all theſe joys, with thee, alas! are fled. 


Let no vain woman vows and oaths believe, 


They only with more form and pomp deceive. 


To compaſs their lewd ends, the wretches ſwear, 
Of oaths profuſe, nor gods nor temples ſpare ; 

But when enjoy d — 

Nor broken vows, nor angry Heav'n they fear. 

But, oh? ye women, warn'd by me, be wiſe ; 

Turn their falſe oaths on them, their arts, their lies: 
Diſſemble, fawn, weep, ſwear when you betray ; 
Defeat the gameſters at their own foul play. 

Oh baniſhed faith ! But now from certain death | 
I ſnatch'd the wretch, and ſav'd hisperjur'd breath; 
His life with my own brother's blood I bought, 

And love by ſuch a cruel ſervice ſought : 

By me — 1 yet me he does betray, 

And to wild beaſts expoſe an eaſy prey? 

Nor thou of royal race, nor human ſtock | 
Wert born, but nurs'd by bears, and ifſu'd from a rock; 


_— it 2. ad 


Too plain thou doſt thy dire extraction prove, 


Who death for life return'ſt, and hate for love. 

Yet he ſecurely fails, and I in vain 

Recall the fled, and to deaf rocks complain : 

Unmov'd they ſtand ; yet, could they tee and hear, 

. humane would than cruel man appear, 
ut 

Muſt the ſaid pleaſure of compaſſion want, 

And die unheard, and loſe wy laſt complaint, 

Happy, ye gods, too happy had J liv'd, 


Hadit thou, O charming ſtranger, ne'er arriv'd. 


Diſ- 


Diſſembled ſweetneſs in thy look did ſhine; 
But ah! th' inhuman monſter lurk'd within. 
What more remains? or whom ſhall I implore 
In a wild iſle, on a deſerted ſhore ? 
Shall I return, and beg my father's ® aid? 5 | 
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My father's, whom ungrateful I betray'd, 

And with my brother's cruel murderer fled ? 

But, Theſeus, Ariadne's conſtant, kind, 

Kind as the ſeas, and conſtant as the wind. 

See, wretched maid, vaſt ſeas around thee roar, 

And angry waves laſh the reſounding ſhore, 

Cut off thy hopes, and intercept thy fight, 

No ſhip appears to bleſs thy longing ſight; 

The diſmal iſle no human footſteps bears, f 
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But a fad filence doubles all my fears, | 
And fate, in all its dreadful ſhapes, appears; 
Ev'n fainting nature ſcarce maintains the ſtrife, 
Betwixt prevailing death and yielding life: 
Yet, ere I die, revenging gods I'll call, 
And curſe him firſt, and then contented fall. : 
Aſcend, ye furies then, aſcend and hear | 
My laſt complaints, and grant my dying pray'r, 
W hich grief and rage, for ill rewarded love, 
And the deep ſenſe of his injuſtice move; 
Oh! ſuffer not my lateſt words to fly 
Like common air, and diſregarded die ? 
With vengeance his dire treachery purſue, 
For vengeance, goddeſſes, attends on you : 
Terror with you, deſpair, and death appear, 
And all the frightful forms the guilty fear : 
May his proud ſhip, by furious billows toſs'd, 
On rocks, or ſome wild ſhore, like this, be loſt ; 
There may he fall, or late returning ſee 
(If fo the gods, and ſo the fates decree) 
A mournful houſe, polluted by the dead, 
And futies wait on his inceſtuous + bed. 
Jove heard, and did the juſt requeſt approve, 
5 And nodding, ſhook earth, ſeas, and all the radiant lights above. 
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Ah, cruel man ! and did [ leave, for thee, 
My parents, friends (for thou wert all to me); 


O cruelty unheard, a wretched maid, 


An is my love, and is my faith thus paid ? 2 | 


Here, on a naked ſhore, abandon'd and betray'd! 
Betray'd to miſchiefs of which death's the leaſt, 
And plung'd in ills too great to be expreſt: 


Vet the gods will, the gods contemn'd by you, 


With vengeance thy devoted ſhip purſue; 
O'ertake thy ſails, and rack thy guilty breaſt, | 
And with new plagues th' ill omen'd flight infeſt. 
But tho? no pity thy ſtern breaſt could move, 
Nor angry gods, nor ill-requited love, | 

Yet ſenſe of honour ſure ſhould touch thy heart, 
And ſhame from low unmanly flight divert. 

With other hopes my eaſy faith you fed, 
A glorious triumph and a marriage-bed; 


But all theſe joys, with thee, alas! are fled. 


Let no vain woman vows and oaths believe, 
They only with more form and pomp deceive. 


To compaſs their lewd ends, the wretches ſwear, - 


Of oaths profuſe, nor gods nor temples ſpare ; 
But when enjoy d * | 


* 


Nor broken vows, nor angry Heav'n they fear. 

But, oh? ye women, warn'd by me, be wiſe; 

Turn their falſe oaths on them, their arts, their lies: 
Diſſemble, fawn, weep, ſwear when you betray; 
Defeat the gameſters at their own foul play. 

Oh baniſhed faith ! But now from certain death 
Iſnatch'd the wretch, and ſav'd his perjur'd breath; 
His life with my own brother's blood I bought, 

And love by ſuch a cruel ſervice ſought : 

By me preſerv'd, yet me he does betray, 

And to wild beaſts expoſe an eaſy prey? 

Nor thou of royal race, nor human ſtock | 
Wert born, but nurs'd by bears, and ifſu'd from a rock; 


vo * 


Too plain thou doſt thy dire extraction prove, 


Who death for life return'ſt, and hate for love. 

Yet he ſecurely fails, and I in vain 

Recall the fled, and to deaf rocks complain : 

Unmov'd they ſtand ; yet, could they tee and hear, 

3 humane would than cruel man appear, 
ut 

Muſt the ſaid pleaſure of compaſſion want, 

And die unheard, and loſe my laſt complaint, 

Happy, ye gods, too happy had J liv'd, 


Hadit thou, O charming ſtranger, ne'er arriv'd. 


Diſ- 


Diſſembled ſweetneſs in thy look did ſhine; 
But ah ! th' inhuman monſter lurk'd within. 
What Nore remains? or whom ſhall I implore 
In a wild ifle, on a deſerted ſhore ? | 

Shall I return, and beg my father's */ aid? | 
My father's, whom ungrateful I betray'd, | 
And with my brother's cruel murderer fled ? ' 
But, Theſeus, Ariadne's conſtant, kind, 
Kind as the ſeas, and conſtant as the wind. 
See, wretched maid, vaſt ſeas around thee roar, 
And angry waves laſh the reſounding ſhore, 
Cut off thy hopes, and intercept thy fl ght, 
No thip appears to bleſs thy longing ſight; 
The diſmal iſle no human footſteps bears, 
But a fad ſilence doubles all my fears, | 
And fate, in all its dreadful ſhapes, appears 
Ev'n fainting nature ſcarce maintains the ſtrife, 
Betwixt prevailing death and yielding life: 
Yet, ere I die, revenging gods [Il call, 
And curſe him firſt, and then contented fall. 
Aſcend, ye furies then, aſcend and hear | 
My laſt complaints, and grant my dying pray'r, 
Which grief and rage, for ill rewarded love, 

And the deep ſenſe of his injuſtice move ; 
Oh! ſuffer not my lateſt words to fly « 
Like common air, and diſregarded die ? 

With vengeance his dire treachery purſue, 
For vengeance, goddeſſes, attends on you : 
Terror with you, deſpair, and death appear, 
And all the frightful forms the guilty — 
May his proud ſhip, by furious billows toſs'd, 
On rocks, or ſome wild ſhore, like this, be loſt ; 
There may he fall, or late returning ſee 

| (If fo the gods, and fo the fates decree) | 
A mournful houſe, polluted by the dead, 
And furies wait on his inceſtuous + bed. 
Jove heard, and did the juſt requeſt approve, | 
And nodding, ſhook earth, ſeas, and all the radiant lights above. 
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Sung at the Jubilee in honour of Shakeſpeare. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 4 Sono *. By Mr, G. 


* E Warwickſhire lads and ye laſſes, 
See what at our Jubilee paſſes ; 
Come reyel away, rejoice and be glad, 


For the Jad of all lads, was a Warwickſhire lad, 


Warwickſhire lad, 
All be glad, 
For the lad of all lads, was a Warwickſhire lad. 


Be proud of the charms of your county, 
Where nature has laviſh'd her bounty, 
Where much ſhe has giv'n, and ſome to be ſpar d, 
For the bard of all bards, was a Warwickſhire bard, 
Warwickſhire bard, | 
Never pair'd, | 
For the bard of all bards, was a Warwickſhire bard. 


Each ſhire has its different pleaſures, 
Each ſhire has its different treaſures ; 
But to rare Warwickſhire all muſt ſubmit, 
For the wit of all wits, was a Warwickſhire wit, 
Warwickſhire wit, 
How he writ! 
For the wit of all wits, was a Warwickſhire wit. 


Old Ben, 'Thomas Otway, John Dryden, 
And half a ſcore more we take pride in, 
Of famous Will Congreve we boaſt too the ſkill, 
But the Will of all Wills, was a Warwickſhire Wal, 
Warwickſhire Will, | 
Matchleſs till, 
For the Will of all Wills, was a Warwickſbire Will. 


Our Shakeſpeare compar'd is to no man, 
Nor Frenchman, nor Grecian, nor Roman, 
Their ſwans are all geeſe to the Avon's ſweet ſwan, 
And the man of all men, was a Warwickſhire man, 
Warwickſhire man, 
Avon's ſwan, 
And the man of all men, was a Warwickſhire man. 


— — 


* This ſoy 7 is ſung by Mr. Vernon and Mr. Dibdin, in the enter- 
t 


tainment of 


finger 5. 


Jubilee, in the characters of a man and woman ballad- 


As 


F ©ET 3 
As ven'ſon is very inviting, . - 
To ſteal it our bard took delight in, 
To make his friends merry he never was lag, 
And the wag of all wags, was a Warwickſhire wag, 
| arwickſhire wag, 

| Ever brag, | SF 

For the wag of all wags, was a Warwickſhire wag. 


There was never ſeen ſuch a creature, 
Of all ſhe was worth, he robb'd nature; | 
He took all her ſmiles, and he took all her grief, 
And the thief of all thieves, was a Warwickſhire thief, 
. Warwickſhice thief, 
| He's the chief, | 
For the thief of all thieves, was a Warwickſhire thief. 


SHAKESPEAREsMULBERRY-TREE, 
* Sung by Mr. Vernon, with a Cup in his Hand made of the Tree. 
By Myr, G. 


B this fair goblet, *twas carv'd from the tree, 
Which, O my ſweet Shakeſpeare, was planted by thee : 
As a relic J kiſs it, and bow at the ſhrine, 
What comes from thy hand muſt be ever divine! 
All ſhall yield to the mulberry-tree. 

Bend to thee | 

Bleft mulberry, 

Matchleſs was he, 

Who planted thee, 
And thou like him immortal be! 


Ve trees of the foreſt, ſo rampant and high, 
Who ſpread round their branches, whoſe heads ſweep the ſky. 
Ve curious exotics, whom taſte has brought here, 
To root out the natives, at prices ſodea1, 
All ſhall yield to the mulberry-tree, &. 
The oak is held royal, is Britain's great boaſt, 
Preſerv'd once our king, and will always our coaſt ; 
But of fir we make thips, we have thouſands that fight ; 
While one, only one, like our Shakeſpeare can write, 
All ſhall yield to the mulberry-tree, cke. 
Let Venus delight in her gay myrtle howers, 
Poinona in fruit-trees, and Flora in flowers, 
The garden of Shakeſpeare all fancies will ſuit, 
With the ſweere't of flowers, and faireſt of fruit, 
All ſhall yield to the mulberry tree, &. 


*. 


nw — 


* This is alſo introduced in the entertainment of the Fubilee. 


. 


With learning and knowledge the well-letter'd birch, 
Supplies law and phyſic, and grace for the church: 
But law and the goſpel in Shakeſpeare we find, 
And he gives the beſt phyſic for body and mind. 

All ſhall yield to the mulberry-tree, &c. 


The fame of the patron gives fame to the tree, 
From him and his merits this takes its degree ; 
| Let Phoebus and Bacchus their glories reſign, 
8 Our tree ſhall ſurpaſs both the laurel and vine. 

het All ſhall yield to the mulberry tree, &c. 
„ A | The genius of Shakeſpeare outſhines the bright day, 
Wl! More rapture than wine to the heart can convey, 

So the tree which he planted, by making his own, 

1 4 Has laurel, and bays, and the vine all in one, 
= All ſhall yield to the mulberry-tree, &c. 


1 Then each take a relic of this hallow'd tree, 
1 From folly and paſſion a charm let it be; 
1 Fill, fill to the planter, the cup to the brim, 
To honour the country, do honour to him, 
All: ſhall yield to the mulberry- tree, 
Bend to thee, 
Bleft mulberry, 
Matchleſs was he, 
Who planted thee, 
And thou like him immortal be ! 


ä T*WILLY Sv 
a $6 O » 
By Mr. G_—, 
| | L 
* pride of all nature was ſweet Viliy O, 
The firſt of all ſwains, 
He gladden'd the plains, 
None ever was like to ſweet Willy O. 
: * 
He ſung it ſo rarely, did ſweet Willy O, 
He melted each maid. . 
So ſkilful he play'd, 
No ſhepherd e'er pip'd like ſweet Willy O. 


. 1 * SHAKESPEARE, | 
; + Sung in the entertainment of the Jubilee, by Mrs, Baddeley in the 
charader of a country girl. 
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1 
All Nature obey'd him, this ſweet n O, 
Wherever he came, 
Whate'er had a name, 
Whenever he ſung follow'd ſweet Willy O. - 


IV; 
He wou'd be a * ſoldier, this ſweet Willy oO, 
When arm'd in the field, 
With ſword and with ſhield. 
The laurel was won by the ſweet V illy O. 


V. 


He charm'd em when living, the fect Willy O, 
And when Willy dy'd, 
Twas Nature that 0 oh'd, 


To part with her all in her 1965 Willy 0. 


The country ain 


A Comic Serenata. By Mr. G = 5 
KRECITATIV S. Es 


RITHEE tell me, couſin Sue, 
Why they make ſo much to do, 
Why all this noiſe and clatter ? 
Why all this hurry, all this buſtle, 
Law how they crowd, and bawl and juſtle ! - 
I cauno' gueſs the matter. ' 


For whom muſt all this pother be 7 
The Emperor of Garmanee, | 
Or Great Mogul is coming; 
Such eating, drinking, dancing, ſinging, 
Such cannon firing, bells a-ringing, 
Such trumperting and drumming |! 


. 


All this for a poet—O no 
Who liv'd Lord knows how long ago ? 
How can you jeer one, 
How can you fleer one, 
A poet, a poet, O no, 
inch fo. 
Who liv'd Lord knows how long ago : 


* Writer of Tragedy. 
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It muſt be ſome great man, 
A prince, or a ſtate-man, 
It can't be a poet—O no: 
Your poet is poor, 
And nobody ſure, 
Regards a poor poet I trow: 
The rich ones we prize 
Send 'em up to the ſkies, 
But not a poor poet -O no 
Who liv'd Lord knows bow long ago. 


RECITAT-4V O. 
Yet now I call to mind, 2 

Our learned doctor boaſted, 
One SnIEs TUR did of all mankind, 

Receive from Heay'n the moſt head.— 


That he could wonders do, 


And did *em o'er and o'er ; 


| Raiſe ſprites, and lay em too, 


e like ne'er ſeen before. 


A conjurer was be! . 
ho with a pen in hang, 
Had earth, and air, and ſea, Ee 
And all things at command. 2013 
A I R. 
a 
O'er each heart he was a ruler. 
Made em warmer or cooler, 
Could make *em to laugh or to ery. 
What we lock'd in our breaſts, 
Tho' as cloſe as in cheſts, - 
Was not hid from the conjurer's eye. 
Tho? fins I have none, | 
T am glad he is gone 0 
No maid could live near ſuch a mon 
ET 7 
If he ſaw ye, he knew ye, | 
Would look thro? and thro? ye, | | 
Thro' ſkin, and your fleſh and your cloaths ; 
Had you vanity, pride, 
Fifty follies beſide, | 
He would ſee em, as plain as your noſe: | = 
Tho' ſins I have none. 
I am glad he is gone; 
No maid would live near ſuch a mon. 
| | III. Let 
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III. 
Let us ſing it, and dance it, 
Rejoice it, and prance it, 
That no man has now ſuch an art; 
What would come of us all, 
Both the great ones and ſmall, 
Should he live to peep now in each heart: 
Tho! fins I have none, 
l am glad he is gone, 
No maid could live neat ſuch a mon. 


R 3-2 4 i > 
By Mr. J— —. 
IS TE Rs of the tuneful ſtrain! 
| Attend your parent's jocund train, 
*Tis Fancy calls you, follow me, 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 


On Avon's banks where Shakeſpeare's buſt 
Points out, and guards his ſleeping duſt, 
The ſons of Scenic mirth decree 
To celebrate this Jubilee. 


By Garrick led the grateful band 
_ Haſte to their poets native land, 
With rites of ſportive revelry, 

To celebrate his Jubilee. 


* Come daughters then, and with you bring 
The vocal reed, and ſprightly ſtring, 
Wit and Joke, and repartee, 
To celebrate our hi ubilee. 


Come daughters come, and bring with you 
T' Aerial ſprite and fairy crew, 

And the ſiſter-graces three, 

To celebrate our Jubilee. \ 


Hang around the ſculptur'd tomb 

The broider'd veſt, the nodding plume, 
And the maſk of comic glee, | 

To celebrate our ſubilee. 


From Birnam wood, and Boſworth's field 
Bring the ſtandard, bring the ſhield, 
With drums, and martial ſymphony, 
T's celebrate our Jubilee. 
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N. B. The flanzas marked with a ® are exited in " 
is the concluding ſong in the entertainment of the Jubilee. 


„ 
In mournful numbers now relate 
Poor Deſdemona's hapleſs fate, 
With frantic deeds of jealouſy, 
To celebrate our: Jubilee, 


Nor be Windſor's Wives forgot, 
With their harmleſs, merry plot, 
The whit'ning mead and haunted tree, 
To celebrate our Jubile. 18 
Now in jocund ſtrains recite Ks 
| _"Therevels of the braggard knight, 
Fat knight ! and antient Piſtol he ! 
To celebrate our Jubilee. 
But ſee, in crowds, the gay, the fair, 
To the ſplended ſcene repair, 
A ſcene as fine, as fine can be, 
To celebrate our Jubilee. 
Vet Colin bring, and Roſalind, 
Each ſhepherd true and dam ſel kind, 
For well with hours, their ſports agree, 
To crown the feſtive Jubilee. 
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VERS E Sinthe Character f a COR SIC AN, 4 8 H AK E- 
SPE-ARE's JUBILEE, at Stratford upon-Awon, Sept. 6. 1769. 
By JAMES BOSWELL, EA. 


3 the rude banks of Golo's rapid flood, 


Alas ! too deeply ting'd with patriot blood ; 
Oi er which dejected, injured Freedom bends,  _ 


And ſighs indignant o'er all Europe ſends : 
Behold a Corfecan——in better days, 

\ Eager I fought my countty's fame to raiſe ; 
When o'er our camp Paoli's banners way'd, 


And all the threats of hoſtile France we'brav'd, _ 


Till unaſſiſted, a ſmall nation fail'd, _ 

And our invaders tenfold force prevail'd, 
Now when Pm exil'd from my native land, 

I come to join this claſlic feſtal bang, 

To ſooth my ſoul on Avon's ſacred ſtream, 


And from your joy to catch a cheering glemm 


To celebrate great Shakeſpeare's wond' tous fame, 
And add new trophies to the honout'd name 


Of Nature's bard, whom tho? your country bore, - 


His influence ſpreads io every diſtant ſhore : 


Singing. This 
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Wherever genuine feeling fouls are found. 
His ““ wood notes wild,” withestafy reſound. 
Had Shakeſpeare liv'd our ſtory to relate, C 
And hold his torch '&er dur unhappy fatey:- 
Liv'd with majeſtic energy to tee! 


How long we fought, what heroes nobly fell! 
Had Garrick, who dame Nature's pencil ſtole, 
Jùſt where old Shaleſpeare dropt it, when bis ſoul .. 
Broke from his earthly cage alpft to fl, 
To the eternal world of harmonys. i 
Had Garrick ſhewn us on the tragic ſcene, / 


With fame embalm'd our deeds af death had been; 
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If from his eyes had flaſh'd the Corſic fire, 

Men leſs had gaz d to pity—than admire. _ 
O happy Britons ! on whole favour'd iſle, 

Propitious Freedom ever deigns to ſinile ; _ 

Whoſe fame is wafted on triumphant gales, 

Where thunders war, or commerce ſpreads her ſails. _ 
I come not hither ſadly to complain, | 
Or damp your mirth with melancholy ſtrain; 
In man's firm breaſt conceal'd the grief ſhould lye, 
Which melts with grace in woman's gentle eye; 

But let me plead for Liberty diſtreſt. 
And warm tor her each ſympathetie breaſt: 
Amidſt the ſplendid honours which you bear, 
To fave a ſiſter iſland! be-your:caret |, 
With generous ardour make u, alſo free; 

And give to Corfica,. a mble Jubilee i 


ODE, performed at the Caſtle of Dust on Monday the 5th day of 
June, 1769, being the day appointed for celebrating. the birth · day 
of his moſt Excellent and Sacted Majeſty King George III“. 

The Muſic compoſed by Ri chAADH Hay, Eſq. Chief Compoſer and 
Maſter of the Mulic attending his Majeſty's State in Ireland, and 
Maſter of the King's Chamber Concerr. 

Fs U faireſt daughter of the various year, 
O June! how bright thy flow'ry ſcenes;appear ! 
T he greatelt prince, the foremoſt fon ot fam, 
To thee bequeaths the glories of his name. 
: Shady, WAP 3 ns wh I. N. 
Perfect virtue's manly grace, 
Let th' harmonious choir diſplay; 
The brigheſt of the Royal race. 
Animares the breathing la) 
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* This Ode, by n ale. æuas omitted where it ſhould hawe been placed, 
and is there,. ore inſerled Bere. 8 : 
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Supreme of all celeſtial powers. 
Bleſs our monarch's ſocial hours 
Ey 'ry earthly bliſs prepare, | 
Faith and truth — your Care. 
RECIT ATIVE. 
With modeſt confidence come forth, 
Neglected truth and pining worth, n 
BV GEORGE below d and known; | My: 
But fear the light ning of his eye, f | 8 
Ye ſplendid frauds and ev'ry lie, en 
That ſkulk behind the throne. 
n i 
O happy Britain, joyful hour, | 
Where reigns humanity with power, 
Integrity with art, + wy 
Unwearied bounty ſtill beſtows, 
Yet ftill the public current flows, 
Entire in ev'ry part. 
RECITATIVE. 
Hibernia looks with fond furprize, 
To ſee ſweet Concotd ſmiling riſe, 
To ſee the Royal fayours ſhed, | 
Around her Viceroy's honour'd head. 
RECITATIVE, Accompanied. 
Hail, bleſt Terne, hoſpitable ſhore! 
Faction ſhall neꝰer divide her ſubjects more: 
Peace o'er the iſle extends her balmy wings, 
And thus her grateful happy peaſant ſings: 
Ie | r | 
Behold*each vale with plenty crown'd, 
And hung with fruits of golden dye, 
From the low ſhrub that creeps the ground, 
To the tall oak that braves the ſky, 
The proſp'rous harveſt claims our care, 
"The Lleft rewards of toil we ſhare. 
gre *:Y 'S. 
To GE ORG E our King renew the ſtrain, - 


Theſe are the bleſſings of his reign. ; 


N. B. In reſped to this department of our work, aue confeſs, we wiſhed 
to Hawe omitted many of the pieces, which could not be done conſiftently 
with our plan, ſome of them being of ſuch a nature as to demand inſertion, 

and are therefore to be confidered as unavoidable. Whatever may be 
thought of the poetry in general, we have this ſatisfafion, that it is the 
beſt we could colle from the various publications within the year. 
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An Account of the Mis ſortunes of the 
-.» STuarTPauily. |: 
HE almoſt” uninterrupted 
ſeries of misfortunes that 
hath attended the Stuart Family, 
and the tragical and untimely 
deaths of many princes of that 


houſe, will, we believe, evince 


them to haye been the moſt un- 
happy princes that ever governed 
any nation. The firſt prince we 
ſhall mention, was Alexander Earl 
of Roſs, third ſon of Robert II by 
his firſt wife, who died in priſon, 
where his father had confined him 
far. his rebellious praQtices. Ro- 


bert, Duke of Rothſay, eldeſt ſon | 


of Robert III. was farved to death 
in the caſtle of Falkland, by the 
command of his uncle Robert 


Duke of Albany, anno 1401. This 


ſad event, and the caprivity of his 
other ſon James, broke the heart 
of King Robert, 1405. John Earl 
of * 1 ſon of Robert Duke of 
Albany, was ſlain at the battle of 
Verneuil in France 1424. Mar- 
doc, Duke of Albany, eldeit ſon 
of Duke Robert, was beheaded at 
_—_— 1425, by the order of 
James I. and alſo his two ſons 


Walter and Alexander. james I. 
was detained priſoner in England 
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from 1405 till 1425, and aſſaſſinat- 
ed at Peith 1437, by his uncle 
Walter, Eatl of Athol, who ſuf- 
fered death at Edinburgh the ſame 
year; his torments being continued 
three days, and his grandſon, Ro- 


the ſame time. james II. was 
ſlain by the burſting. of a cannon 
at Roxburgh 1460. Alexander 
Duke of Albany, ſecond ſon of 
James II. was forced to fly his 
countty through the jealouſy of 
his brother James III. ing 
whom he afterwards rebelled, an 


put to death by his brother james 
III. 1476, unger the pretence of 
conſpiring the death of James. 
Jaies III. was ſlain in battle by 
his ſubjects, who had rebelled 
againſt him, 1487. James IV. 
was killed at Flodden 1515. James 
V. died of grief for the defeat of 
his army at Solway Moſs, and the 
defection of his nobles, 1542. 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, fa- 
ther of James VI. was murdered 
1567. The Earl of Lenox, fa- 
ther to Lord Darnley, was alſo 
murdered 1571. Mary, Queen of 


(ppm: urns forced to refign ber 
| 3 8 | 


bert, being alſo put to death at 


at laſt died in exile. John Eatl of 


Mar, third ſon of james II. was 


crown, 
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crown, - detained priſoner in Eng- | 
land eighteen years, and Ma. 
ed there 1887. Henr ince of 
Wales, $9 44 ion ef fac VI. 
died in the flower of his age, 1612. 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of 
James VI. wife to the Elector 
Palatine, was forced to fly from 
Prague after the great battle there 
1620, and Jive in exile 7 
years ; the Elector, who had aſ- 
ſumed the crown of Bohemia, be- 
ing put under the ban of the em- 
pire by Ferdinand II. 1621, and 
dying of grief after the battle of 
Lutten, 1632 Her ſon, the Ele- 
tor, was imptiſoned in France by 


order of Lewis XIII. and did not 


recover bis dominiens till 1648. 
Charles I. was beheaded 1649 
Henry, Duke of Glouceſter, his 
ſon Gie# in the prime of Hife, juſt 
after the reſtotution, as did alfo' 
Mary Princeſs of Orange. Eliza 
beth, another daughter of Charles 
I. died of grief for the murder of 


her father. James the VII. of || 


Scotfard, and II. of England, 
abdicated his crown and died in 
exile. Mary, queen of England, 
died young. All the children of 
Queen Anne died in their infancy, 
except the Duke of Glouceſter, 
who alſo died young. Queen 
Anne is thought to have broke 
her heart by the diſguſt ſhe con- 
ceived at the diſſentions of thoſe 
miniffers to whom ſhe had com- 
mitted- the direction of her af- 
rer 
The above particulars are col- 
lected from Guthri's hiſtory of 
Scotland (a work of great merit) 
by a correſpondent to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, in which work 
this hifte rical epitome was firſt 
publiſhed. | | | 


Character of Kine Cnaxues 
THE FIRST of EnGLand. = 


: _ HE fate of this prince bav- 


ing afforded a very remark- 
able incident in the Britiſh hiſtory, 


the particulars of his reign muſt be 


generally known ; but as we are 
unwilling to omit any opportunity 
of giving entertainment to our 
.feaders, we could not reſiſt the 
temptation of inſerting a character 
of this prince, as drawn by Mrs. 
Macaulay, the celebrated hiſtorian. 
After giving ad account” of this 
unhappy monarch's trial and exe- 
cution, ſhe ſays: 1 
| 1 hus, by a fate unparalleled 
in the annals of princes, termioat- 
ed the .unfa;tunate life and, tur- 
bulent reigy of Charles Stewart; 
a Monarch whoſe principles, con- 


powerfully engaging the oppoſi te 


| affeQions attending the different 


views and different intereſts: of 
men, have given riſe to a bitter 
and irreconcileable conteſt. * 
| * Regarded as the wartyr to 
church and ſtate, the patron of 
the clergy, the ſupport of the no- 
. we behold him, in the re- 
preſentations of a conſiderable 
party, adorned with every flower 
of panegytic: by the bigots of a 
| different peiſusſion, his memory, 
notwithſtanding the tribute he paid 
to his crimes, is held in the highett 
dete tation. The partizans Of li- 
berty applaud his fate: the libe- 
tal and bumane condemn and pity 
him: to a wind fottencd by ha- 
bits of aniuſencent, and intoxicst- 
ed with ideas of ſelf- importance, 
the tranſition from royal pomp to 
a priſen, from ealy, pay, and 
luxuricus life, to premature and. 


. 
7 
5 


violent ceeth by the kands of an 
EZ ecu- 


duct, fortune, and death, by 


aun A NE C DOT Es. 


executioner, are puniſhments ſo 
| ſharp and touching, that, in the 


Wande rince, we are apt ta 
- 


overloo deſigning tyrant, to 
dwell on his hardſhips, and for- 
get his crimes. Compaſſion is 
the conſtant attendant of liberal 
minds; and the commiſeration of 
Charles's ſingular and unfortunare 
fate, but for the intereſts of truth 
and the violence of his partizans, 
would have inclined all ſuch. to 
have thrown the mantle of obli- 
vion over the dark parts of his 


character, and only to have re- 
membered that he bore his ſuffer- 


ings in a manner which would 
have done honour to the beſt cauſe. 
From ſuch indulgence the 1l|-fated 
Charles is neceſſarily excluded : 
hiſtory is called upon to ſcrutinize 
with exactneſs his pringiples, con- 
duct, and character; ſince, from 
the falſe colourings which by de- 
ſigning men have been thrown on 
theſe, and the rancor with which 
his opponents have been falſely 
aſperſed, have been deduced conſe- 
quences, deſtructive to the ſecurity 
and welfare of man, and highly in- 
jurious to the reputation of patriot 
. citizens. | 

In the character of Charles, as 
repteſented by his panegyritts, we 
find the qualities of temperance, 
chaſtity, regularity, piety, equity, 
humanity, dignity, condeſcenſion, 
and equanimity ; fome have gone 
io far as to allow him integrity; 
and many writers who condemn 
his political principles, give him 
the title of a moral man. In the 
compariſon of this 1eprefſentation 
with Charles's condutt, accurate- 
ly and juſtly deſcribed, it is Git- 
cernivle that vices of the worſt 
tendency; when ſhaded by a for- 
wal and plauſible carriage, wacn 


ted 


| 


+3. 


| cancordant to the intereſts of a 


faction and the preſudices of the 
1 aſſume t Meere of, 
and are impoſed on the credulout 
world as virtues of the firſt rank. 
Paffion for power was Chatles's 
predominant vice; idolatry to his 
regal prerogatives, his governin 

principles ; the intereſts of by 
crown legitimated every meafure 
and ſanQiked in his eye the. wideſt 
deviation from moral rule. His 
religion was to this a ſecond and 
ſubordinate. affeQian ; the prelates 
of the church of England paid 
him an impious flattery : this in- 
culcated a flaviſi dependence on 
the regal authority ; the corrup- 
tions in their ecclefaſtical diſci- 
pline foſtered ſuperſtition; ſuper- 
ſtition fecured their influence over 
the people ; and on thefe grounds, 
and to theſe ends, they kept an 
intereſt in the King's heart, which 
continued to the laſt period of his 
life. If Charles had an higher 
eftimation of the faith in which he 
had been educated than of popery, 
it was becauſe the, principles of 
popery Braga WT a ſuperior 
allegiance to. their ſpiritua than 
their temporal prince; but regard- 
ing that ſuperſtition to be more 
fayourable to the intereſts of mo- 
narchy, he preferred it to the re- 
ligion of any differing ſc, and 
publickly avowed his wiſh, that 


there never had been a ſchiſm in 


the church. 5 

Neither gratitude, clemency, 
humanity, equity, nor generofity, 
have place in the fair part of 
Charles's character. Of the vir- 
tues of temperance, fortitude, and 
perional bravery, he was unde- 
niably poſſeſſed His manners par- 
took ot the diſſipation, and his con- 


verlation of the indecency of a 
| X 4 | court. 
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court. His chaſtity bas been call- | the divine right and utility of 
ed in queſtion: by an author of | kings and biſhops. His under- 


the higheſt repute ; and were it 
allowed, it was tainted by an ex- 
ceſs of uxariouſneſs, which gave 
it the properties and the conſe- 
quences of vice. The want of in- 
tegrity is manifeſt in every part of 
his conduct; which, whether the 


corruption of his judgment or 
heart, loſt him fair opportunities 


of reinſtatement in the throne, and 


was the vice for which, above all 
others, he paid the tribute of his 
life. His intellectual powers were 


naturally good, and ſo improved 


by a continued exerciſe, that, 
though in the beginning of his 


reign he ſpoke with difficulty and 

hefitation, towards the cloſe of his 

life he diſcovered in his writings 

E of language and dignity of 
yle, in his debates elocution and 
uickneſs of conception. 

The high opinion he entertain- 
ed of regal dignity, occaſioned 
him to obſerve a Aatelineſz and 
imperiouſneſs of manner, which 


$ * to the rational and intelligent, was 


unamiable and offenſive ; by the 
weak and the formal, it was miſ- 


taken for dignity. In the exerciſe 


of horſemanſhip he excelled ; had 
a good taſte, and even ſkill in ſe- 
veral of the polite arts; but 
though a proficient in ſome bran- 
ches of literature, was no encou- 
Tager of uſeful learning, and only 
© patronized. adepts in the jargon vf 


ſtanding in this point was ſo de- 
praved by the prejudices of his 
education, the flattery of prieſts, 
and the affections of his heart, 


that he would never endure con- 


verſation which tended to incul- 
cate the' principles of equal rights 
in men ; and notwithſtanding that 
the particularity of his ſituation 
enforced his attention to doctrines 
of this kind, he went out of the 


world with the ſame fond preju- 


dices with which he had been foſ- 


tered in his nurſery, and cajoled 


in the zenith of his power. 


Charles was of a middle ſtature; 


his body ſtrong, healthy and juſtly 
proportioned ; his face was regu- 
lar, handſome, and well com- 


plexioned ; and his aſpect melan- 


choly, yet not unpleaſing. His 


ſurviving iſſue were, three ſons and 


three daughters. He was execut- 
ed in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, and buried by the appoint- 
ment of the parliament, at Wind- 
ſor, decently, yet without pomp. 
The Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hertford, the. Earls of 
Southampton and Lindſay, at their 
expreſs deſire, were permitted to 
pay the laſt duties to their maſter, 


but were denied (by Colonel 


W hithcot, the Governor of Wind- 
ſor-callle) the uſe of the burial- 
ſervice according to the book of 
Common Prayer “. 


In a ſermon preached before the Houſe of Lords the 40th of January 
laſt, by the Lord Biſbop of St. David's, there are the following remarkable 
obſervations. ** Corrupt and intereſted inſtructor, impreſſed his youthful 
(Charles's) mind with exalted notions of kingly power. Court ſycophants 
were not wanting to confirm him in ſentiments that were flattering to his 
age and ſlation. The reigns of the laſt race of princes furniſhed prece- 
dents to authorize exertion of power unknown to the conſtitution : and 


the opinion of thoſe who preſided in the ſeats of judgment, gave a ſandi- 


on 10 ideas that had been carefully ingulcated, and willingly embraced *? 
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An Account of WILLIAM Tel, 
the Reftorer. of the Liberties of 
SWITZERLAND. | 


RISLER, who governed in 

Switzerland, for the Em- 
peror Albert, ſet up a cap upon 
a pike in one of the public ſquares 
of Altorp, and —— 
roclamation;' that all who paſſed 
t ſhould, as a token of obedience 
to his government, pull off their 
hats: one William Tell, who with 
others had formed 'a conſpiracy 
againſt him, having paſſed it ſeve- 
ral times without making his obey- 
| fance, was carried before the go- 
vernor, who condemned him to 
ſhoot an apple from the head of 
one of his child ren at a conſidera- 
ble diftance with an arrow. Tell; 
at firft refuſed, and declared that 
he would rather ſuffer death than 
run the riſk of killing his child 
with his own hand; but Grifler 
_ threatening death both to him and 
the child, Tell complied, and had 
the good fortune to ſucceed ; Griſ- 
ler, however, who perceived that 
Tell had concealed another arrow 
under his garment, aſked what 
that was for? Tell at firſt evaded 
the queſtion,” but being promiſed 
his life if he would confeſs the 
truth, he fixed his eyes ſtedfaſtly 
upon the governor, and drawing 
out the arrow, This, faid he, 
if I had killed my child with the 
firſt, ſhould have killed thee.” 
Grifler was ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
his danger, and turned pale; but 
not thinking it expedient to break 
his promiſe, nor daring to ſer 
Tell at liberty, he ordered him to | 


» by] 


—— 


be bound hand and foot, and, with | 
his bow and arrow, as memorials 


of his offence, + put on board a 


bark, in which he was himſelf go- 
ing a voyage on the lake Urie, in- 
; tending to leave him priſoner in 
the caitle of Cuſnach. But it hap- 
pened that when the veſſel had 


reached the middle of the lake, a 
violent ſtorm aroſe, and the people 
on' board told Grifler, that they 
had no other chance to preſerve 


their lives than. to unbind the pri- 


ſoner, who was not only a moſt 
Qilful ſailor, but remarkable for 


his ſtrength and activity: Griſler 
yielded to their impottunity, ard 


Tell was unbound, who imme- 


diately ran to the helm, and turn- 
ed the head of the veſfel towards 
Switzerland. The firſt land that 


he made was a rock, which is ſtili 
called Tell's rock, and as ſoon es 


he came within a few yards of it, 


he ſeized his bow and arrow, and 
leaping ſuddenly on ſhore, puſhed 
the boat off again with all his force ; 
this gave him time to get out of 
ſight among the cliffs before thoſe 
whom he had left on board could 
recover the ſhore; and hiding 
himſelf in a narrow defile, which 
he knew Griſler mutt paſs, he 
killed bim with his arrow as he 


went by; then haſting by ſecret 


ways to his confederates, he rold 
their chief what he had done; 
upon this they appeared "public. 
ly in arms, and renounced Albert's 
authority: Albert was ſlain in his 
ma:ch to reduce the revolters, and 
Henry the VIIth his ſucceſſor re- 


ſtored torthem their liberty and in- 


dependence. 
| 
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ligion.“ | 


woman, of ſenſe. and fpirit, as 


Engliſhman leſs juſt, knowing, ot 


- 8 Cardinal Wolſey, the 
la 


| 


TS & a) 


diction, in whatever concerns re- 


” 


And why not? Is not an Engliſh 


likely to rale with diſcretion, as 
an old woman at Rome, paſt her 
ſenſes, and twice a child ? A mat- 
ter of mighty triumph this to 
ſenſeleſs. bigots, who make not 
truth theix ſearch. - The caſe is 
this: Whether diſputes about 
tythes, offerings, marriages, wills, 
c. may not as well be determin- 
ed in England, by Engliſh judges, 


and eſtabliſhed laws, in courts held | 


by the king's authority, as at 
Rome, by Italians, in courts beld 
by authority of the Fope? Is ,an 


equitable, than an Italian? Is not 
juſtice as likely to be had upon 
the ſpot, as at nine hundted miles 
diſtance? To carry witneſſes, at- 
tend courts, and fee counfel at 
Rome, is this a privilege worth 
dying for? A lege, even in po 
piſh times, was thought ſt ill more 


Pope's legate but Pole this na- 
tion was plagued with, took five 
per cent. for probate of wills; had 


be taken fifty, no poſſible 1cdrets 
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I Rome, from whence the remain- 


ing, bfty would not have brought 
' them back egain.. 


Should we not juſtly laugh at 


| Tralians, were they, for conſcience 
: ſake, to put themſelves under the 
juriſdicion of Canterbury ? Have 
"they. leſs reaſon to laugh at the 
' Engliſh, who cannot die in peace, 
if not ſubjeQ to their aſſuming 
: uſurper ?—Againft ſuperior force 
there is no remedy, but to be vos 
luntary ſlaves to a foreign power, 
indicates a foul unnaturally debaſ- 
ed, by an artful, but moſt flagi- 


tious education. But God had 


given Henry a wiſe, intrepid, and 


underſtanding; heart; he ſaw the 


; Cheat, hurled the pope. fiom his 


uſuſped ſuptemacy, and reſumed 
it to himſelf, whole right it was, 


+4+*% 


were therefore ſent to. the Tower, 
and in the following ſeſſion were 
condemned by parliament to per- 
petual impriſonment. Faction 
running high, the King was ad- 
viſed to put the laws in execution. 


Jo repreſs. the ſpirit of rebellion 


by ſuch an example, it was judged 
expedient to bring them both to 
the block ; and as they were real- 
ty men of ſome figure, and the 


| bleck and halter ſeldom fail to 


is there, but by an appeal te 


taiſe compaſſion, they are looked 
| upon as a fort of Catholic faints, 


— — 


* Tþ:s being a perſormance of fingular merit, ſome extracts from it 


* be acceptable to our readers. 
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and afford ample matter for decla- 
mation. | | 


By the laws of his country was 


* 


Fiſher condemned; Helived ſame 


time afterwards by the King's 


grace and fayour, In theſe. cir- 
cumſtances did the Pope create 


him a Cardinal: Thus impudent- 
ly aſſerting that ſupremacy to 
bimſelf, which the laws had juſtly 
transferred to the King, So that 
to let Fiſher; live, thus circum- 
flanced, would have been an evi- 
dence of weakneſs, or fear, or 
conſcious guilt, in the Engliſh go- 
vernment; would have been, in 
effect, to repeal its own law; to 
deprive the King of his title and 
authority, and the kingdom of 


its independence; in a word, to 


own the Pope ſupteme. In ſuch 
a caſe, a prince leſs reſolute than 
Henry would have ſuffered the law 
to take its courſe. It did ſo. And 
Cardinal Fiſher loft his head. He 
died for the Pope, and at the 


pope's door lies the blood of that 


martyr; a: martyr for the very 
quinteſſence of ſlavery, ſtupidity, 
and folly: | | 24 
Fiſher was Henry's preceptor. 
He had learning, was devout, a 
perſecutor, ſuperſtitious alſo, or 
knave enough to favour, if not to 
be an accomplice with, the holy 
maid of Kent, a pretended pro- 
pheteſs; in her impious and trea- 


tonable; machinations; and was 


too obſtinate to, acknowledge his 
error, even after the maid herſelf, 
and other, accomplices, had con- 
te ſſed thꝭir guilt, and were hang - 
ed tor it. The views of this ho- 
ly maid's viſions and prophecies 
viere to have Henry aſſaſſinated. 
Now if this preceptor would: glad- 
have n:urdered his Royal pupil, 
( other hands; and this Royal 


155 
pupil ſuffered his ill deſigning pre- 
ceptor to die, as the law required; 
ſay, thou candid world, on which 
ſide lies ingratitude and guilt ? 
Fiſher's not confeſſing his fault, 
after the villainy was detected, 
though he knew the King juſtly 


expected ſuch a confeſſion, exhi- 
bits no ſmall appearance of malice 
propenſe, and that he continued; 
ſilent and ſullen, in hopes his 
reputation might keep up the ere- 
dit of that lewd nun, till ſome in- 
flamed enthuſiaſt could perpetrate 


the horrid deed. I judge of a tree 


by its fruit; of men by their deeds, 


God only knows the heart. | 


therefore propoſe this not as a cer- 
'tainty, but as a probable ſuſpicion, 
Which ſuſpicion lies equally heavy 
upon Sir Thomas More, who, 


after the cleareſt conviction, would, 


not blaſt the credit of their pro 


phetic proſtitute any fartber, than 
to believe her under the influence 
of an evil ſpirit. Now, an evil 
ſpirit was as likely to know as. a 
good one, if there was really 2 
pI in hand to take off the 


King. But let the impartial judge, 
whether any ſuch project bad the 
countenance and bene diction of 
theſe two holy, perſecuting, popiſh 


martyrs, 


| Going to execution, Fiſher open- 
ed the New, Teftameat, and prav- 


ed ſuch a place might turn up, «s 
might comfort bim in his latt a- 
ments. The words that occu: rec 
were, © This is life ete:nal, to 
know thee the only true God, and 
jeſus Chiift whom thou hait ſens.” 
He ſhut the book, and continued 
meditating upon theſe words tc 
the laſt. And do they not exhibit 
a ftrong pioof? As much as to 
lay, © What is the pope to thee, 
or thou to the pope ? Why doit 

7 : thou 
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thou murder thyſelf for what thou 
haſt no concern in? Wouldſt thou 
obtain eternal life, know the onl 

true God, and that Jeſus is his 
meſſenger. 2 | 
For the ſame filly cauſe died Sir 
Thomas More. A man (faith 
that faithful and laborious martyr” 


Tindal, who lived at that time) 


nothing inſerior to Wolſey, for 
lying, feigning, and bearing two 
2 in one hood.“ That happy 
expreſſion, Two'faces in one hood, 
exhibits a more lively picture of 
the man, than any of thoſe left us 
by bis friend Hans Holbein. | 

More was chancellor, his father 
a judge. His cuſtom was, in a 
morning, in Weſtminiter-ball, to 
aſk a bleſſing from his father on 


+ the King's Bench, and then to 


enter the court of Chancery. Was 
this bumility or vanity? Did not 
the father exult in having his ſon 
chancellor? Was not the chan- 
cellor pleaſed in having a judge 
for his father? Was it not an 
illaudable oſtentation of filial pie- 
ty? A blowing the tiumpet be- 
tore alms ? A faſting with a dirty 
face, to be ſeen of men? 

Facetious he was, and a joker 
to ſuch a degree of affectation, as 
not to refrain even upon the ſcaf- 
fold; yet fo gloomy a bigo!, as, 
in defence of monks and monaſte- 


ries, to write a ſupplication in 


behalf of the fouls in purgatory. 
His iriend Eraſmus, who calls 
hun ancther Democtritus, ſays, 
he had a perpetual grin upon 
his face, and affeQecly walked 
with one ſloulder higher than the 
other.” And, © a man's attire, 
excelſive laughter, and gait, ſhew 
what he is,” ſaith the wiſe fon of 
Sitach.— When lord chancellor, he 
was caught in the choir in a ſui- 


| plice, amongſt the ſinging men, | 
by Norfolk. God's body, quoth 


the duke, what! A pariſh clerk ! 
You ciſhonour the King and his 
officer.” And what had an old 
ſellow paſt fifty. enjoying a ſpirit- 
ed ſecond wife, to do with a hair 


ſhirt, and a whip with knotted 
corcs to flog himſelf withall? Did 


he undertlan4 the uſe of that diſ- 
cipline ? had he read the lives of 
the ſaints? was all fait? That 
flogging affair ſo tickled the fancy 
of that proud and ſurly Jeſuit, Pe- 
tavius, that he was ſometimes ob- 


liged to ſend for a furgeon. Whe- 


ther More went to that extremity, 
ſon Roper doth not ſay, | 


More, in his Utopia, an ima- 
ginary kingdom of his own creat- 
Ing, allows liberty of conſcience: - 
but in England, he was a fierce 
and bloody perſecutor. Which 


ſhews, he knew what was rig! t, 
and approved it, but aQed the 


contrary. © If man cannot pull 
that malicious folly [ hereſy] out 
of his poiſoned obſtinate heart, I 


would rather be content, that he 


were gone in time, than over long 


to tarry to the deſtruction ot 
others.” That is the caſe, mur- 


.der the ſincere, the pious crea- 


ture, and ſend him to the devil, 
out of pure charity, and to do God 
ſervice. „tg. | 
So honourable, in his eſtima- 
tion, was the office of a perſecu- 
tor, that he would have it inſci ib- 
ed upon his tomb, that he was a 
plague to thieves, murcerers, and 
ereticks,** furibus, homicidis, he- 
reticis moleſtus..— Surely, in the 
net that thou ſpteadeſt, in the ſame 
watt thou taken. And hadſt thou 
known one of the firſt principles 


of nature and of giace, inſtead of 
. ſilly jokes upon the ſcaf- 


fold, 
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ſold, thou wouldſt, with that bet- 
ter inſtructed Canaanite, have 
cried out, with deep contrition of 

ſoul, As I have done, ſo God 
hath requited me.” —— Though a 
man of parts and learning, he bad 

an opinion of the Kentiſh prophe- 
teſs as was juſt before obſerved ; 

and when the cheat was detected, 

owned, and puniſhed, he believed 
her under the influence of an evil 
ſpirit. Ile either bad not ſenſe to 

—4 or honeſty to confeſs, that it 

was a politic and party piece of 
rognery, Seeing Henry's book 

againſt Luther in D he 

adviſed him to put out what he 

bad ſaid of the pope's power, leſt, 

upon a future quarrel, it ſhould be 

turned againſt him; yet himſelf 
died for the pope's power. So that 

there ſeem. to be two faces in one 

hood throughout. 

But the puniſhing of poor he- 
retics by the ſcourge and fire, did 
not ſatisfy More's zeal, or rather 
his thirſt after the applauſe of 
men; but he muſt alſo turn ſcrib- 
bler againſt them. Behold a ſpe- 
cimen. : 

« Mayſter Martin Luther, him- 
ſelf beying ſpecially borne agayne, 
and new created of the Spirit, 
whom God, in many places of 
holy ſcripture, hath commanded 
to keep his vowe made of chaſtity. 
— o far contrary thereunto, toke 
out of religion a ſpouſe of Chriſt, 
wedded her himſelf, in reproach 
of wedlock called her his wife, 
and made her his harlot; and in 
double deſpite of marriage and re- 
ligion, both lived with her open- 
ly, and lyeth with her nightly, in 


. Thameful inceſt, and abominable 


bitchery.”—— Such the delicacy of 
a courtier.— And in his Latin 


anſwer to Luther, he has thrown i 
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out the greateſt heap of naſty lan» 
guage, that perhaps ever was put 
together. The book throughout 
is nothing but downright ribal- 
dry, without a grain of reaſon to 
ſupport it. Yer ſo highly pleaſed 
were the clergy, to. have their 
mumpſimus defended in any man- 
ner, that in their convocation they 
made a collection for him of fout 
or five thouſand pounds, which 
at this day would be worth fort 

thouſand. But More was too juſt, 
or too proud, to accept of a far- 
thing. 

In a viſit to More, did Eraſ- 
mus, in ſeven days, write his ce- 
lebrated Moriz Encomium, or, 
Praiſe of Folly. Which he alſo 
inſcribey to More. In which per- 
formance, Folly juſtifies herſelf 
with much wit and learning, by 
 ſhewing, in how great repute ſhe 
is with all ranks and orders of 
men. But triumphs indeed, and 
indicates uncommon. pleaſure, at 
her conformity with the Catholic 
church, and in the number and 
variety of fooleries to be met with 
in popery, Now Eraſmus was too 
good natured, and too well bred 
a man, to have made ſo free 
with thoſe holy fooleries, in a 
book dedicated to More, and wrote 
under his roof, had he not known 
that More had the ſame contempt 
for them that he himſelf had. 
Which yields farther grounds for 
ſuſpicioo, that he really bore to 
faces in one hood ; and that he 
wrote, and perſecuted, and died, 
to gain the praiſe of men, rather 
than from any motive of religion. 
And if ſuch was really the caſe, 
let others determine which was 
moſt predominant in him, the 
knave or the fool.” 
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Genuine Anecdotes, never before : 


'' publiſhed, of the late Prince of © 


Wales, Lord Oxford, Dean Par- 
nelle, Mr. Pope, Mr. Fenton, Mr. 
Congreve, My. Rowe, Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, Sir Jobn Vanbrugb, 

Dr. Young, and Mr. Hooke. Te. | 
lected from the 74 of Mr. Pope, 

lately compiled by Owen Ruff- 

Bend, Eſq. from original M&S. 
communicate to bim by Dr .War- 


Burton Biſhop of Glouceſter *. 
TE * late Queen Caroline 


declared her intention of , 
honouring Mr. Pope with a viſit 
at Twitenham. His mother was 
then alive; and leſt the viſit ſhould. 

ive her pain, on account of the 
nger his religious principles 
might incur by an intimacy with , 


the court, his piety made him, 


with great duty and humility, beg 
that he might decline this honour. 
Some years after, his mother be- 
ing then dead, the Prince of 
Wales condeſcended to do him the 
honour of a viſit: When Mr. 
Pope met him at the water-ſide, 
he expreſſed his ſenſe of the ho- 
nour done him in very 7 
terms, joined with the moſt duti- 


ful expreſſions of attachment. On 


which the Prince ſaid, * It is very 
well; but how ſhall we reconcile 
your love to a prince, with your 
profeſſed indiſpoſition to kings; 
fince princes will be kings in 
time?“ © Sir, replied Mr. Pope, 
I conſider royalty under that noble 
and authoriled type of the Lion; 
while he is young, and before his 


nails are grown, he may be ap- 
- 


1 K i. 


proached, and careffed with ſafety 


and pleaſur e 


Lord Oxford, as a miniſter, was 
negligent, if we may believe what 
Lord Bolingbroke ufed to ſay to 
his friends. He added likewiſe, 
that Oxford was, in converſation, 
puzzled and embarraſſed ; and up- 
on the whole, unequal to his ſta- 
tion. It was his wont, every 
day ' almoſt, to ſend idle verſes 


from court to the Scriblerus club, 


which conſiſted of Swift, Arbuth- 
not, Parnelle, Pope, and ſome- 
times Gay. He was likewiſe uſed 
to frequent the club every night 
almoſt, and would talk idly, even 
on the criſis of the moſt important 
Concerns. . 

Envy itſelf, however, muſt al- 
low that this nobleman diſplayed a 
moſt manly fortitude during the 
courſe of his adverſity. | 
When Parnelle had been intro- 
duced by Swift to Lord Treafurer 
Oxford, and had been eſtabliſhed 
in his favour by the aſſiſtance of 
Pope, he ſoon began to entertain 
ambitious views. The walk he 
choſe to ſhine in was popular 
preaching : he had talents for it, 


and began to be diſtinguiſhed in 
the mob-places of Southwark and 


London, when the Qneen's ſudden 
death deſtroyed all his proſpects, 
and at a juncture when f 
preaching was the readieſt road to 
referment. This fatal ſtroke broke 
bis ſpirits; he took to drinking, 
became a ſot, and ſoon finiſhed his 
courſe. 
His friend, Fenton, had the 
like ill-hap.-— Mr. Pope had a 
great intimacy with Craggs the 


ths 


— 


— 


* This ſelectian from the above-mentioned work, was firſt printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine in the month of Fegruary 1769. | 
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younger, when the latter was mi- | 
niſter of ſtate. Craggs had re- 


ceived a bad and neglected educa- 
tion. He had great parts: and 
partly out of ſhame for want of 
literature, and partly out of a. 


ſenſe of its uſe, he, not long be- 


fore his immature death, deſired 
Mr. Pope to recommend to him a 


modeſt, ingenious, and learned 


young man, whom he might take 
into his houſe, to aid and inſtruct 


Pope recommended Fenton; who 


the miniſter expected from him: 
ſo that Fenton had gained much 


of his favour, and of courſe 


thought his fortune . made, when 
the {mall-pox ſeized the miniſter, 
and put an end to all Fenton's 
hopes. 55 g 
Mr. Pope eſteemed Congreve for 
the manners of a gentleman and 
a man of honour, and the ſageſt 
of the poetic; tribe. He thought 
nothing wanting in bis comedies, 
but the ſimplicity and truth of na- 
ture. 8 
Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, 
maintained a decent character, but 
had no heart, Mr Addiſon was 
juſtly offended with him for ſome 
behaviour which aroſe from that 
want, and eſtranged himſelf from 
him; which Rowe felt very ſe- 
verely. Mr. Pope, their coinmon 
friend, knowing this, tdok an op- 
portunity, at ſome juncture of 
Mr. Addiſon's .advancement, to 
tell him how poor Rowe was griev- 
ed at his diſpleaſure, and. what 
ſatis faction he exprefied at Mr. 
Addiſon's good fortune; which 
he expreſſed to naturaliy, that he 
(Mr. Pope) could not but think 
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but the levity of bis heart is fuch, 

that he is ſtruck with any new ad- 

venture, and it would affect him 
juſt in the fame. 'matiner, if he 

heard I was going to be hang'd.— 
Mr. Pope ſaid, he could not deny 
4 * Addiſon underſtood Rowe 
Mr. Pope uſed to fay of Steele, 
that though he led a very careleſs 
and vicious life, yet he, neverthe- 

leſs, had a real love and reverence 
C . 
Swift had taken a dillike (with- 
out knowing him) to Vanbrugh, 
and fatirized him ſeverely in two 
or three poems, which Gifpleaſed 
Mr. Pope; and he remonſtrted 
with his friend on this occaſion. 
Swift ſaid, he thought Vanbrugh 
a coxcomb and a puppy : the other 
replied, you have not the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with, or perſonal know= 
ledge of him: Vanbrugh is the 
reverſe of all this, and the moſt 
eaſy careleſs writer and-companion 
in the world. This, as he afſur- 
ed an intimate. friend, was true. 
He added, that Vanbrugh wrote 
and built juſt as his fancy led him, 
or as thole he built for and wrote 
for directed him. If what he did 
pleaſed them, he gained his end; 
if it diſpleaſed them, they might 
thank themſelves. He pretended 
to no high ſcientifick knowledge in 
the art of building; and he wrote 
without much attention to critical 
art Speaking with Mr. Pope of 
the fables in the comedy of Æſop, 
the latter ſaid to him, Frior is 
called the Engliſh Fontaine, for 
his tales; nothing is more unlike. 
But your fab/es have the very ſpirit 
of this celebrated French poet — 
It may be fo, replied Vanbrugh z 


him fincere. Mr. Addiſon replied, | 


I do not ſuſpect that he feigned; |} Fontaine's fables, 
3 


but. I proteſt to you, I never read 


Mx. 
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Mr. Pope thought Dr. Young 
had much of. a Ee vlime genius, 
though without common ſenſe; ſo 
that his genius, having no guide, 
was perpetually liable to degene- 
rate into bombaſt. This made 


him paſs a fooliſh youth, the ſport. 
of peers and poets. But his hay- 


ing a very good heart, enabled 
him to ſupport the clerical charac- 
tet when he aſſumed it, firſt with 
decency, and afterwards with ho- 
nour. 8 55 | 
The want of reaſonable ideas in 
this ingenious writer, ſo pregnant 
with imagination, occaſioned the 
ſame abſence and diſtraction in 
company, which has frequently 
been obſerved to befal philoſo- 
phic men, through the abundance 
of theirs. But his abſence bein 
on that account attended wit 
much abſurdity, it was not only 
excuſed, but enjoyed. He gave 
throughout his life, many wonder- 
ful examples of this turn, or 
rather debility of mind ; of which 
one will ſuffice. When he had 
determined to go into orders, he 


addreſſed himſelf, like an honeſt 


man, for the beſt direQions in the 
ſtudy of theology. But to whom 
did he apply? It may, perhaps, 
be thought, to Sherlock or Atter- 


bury; to Burnet or Hare! No! 


to Mr. Pope, who, in a youthful 
frolic, recommended Thomas A- 

uinas to him. With this trea- 
ard he retired, in order to be 
free from interruption, to an ob- 
ſcure place in the ſuburbs. His 
director hearing no more of him 
in fix months, and apprehending 
he might have carried the jeſt too 
far, ſought after him, and found 
him out juſt in time to prevent an 


irretrievable derangement. 


Mr. Hooke ſeems to have poſſeſ- 


— — 


: 8 


would do nothing till 


ſed no ſmall ſhare of Mr. Pope's 
eſteem and friendſhip. His ty 
citude to do him ſervice is ſtrong- 
ly exemplified in the following 
anecdote. | nn 

« The firſt Ducheſs of Marl- 


borough was deſirous of having an 


account of her public conduct given 
to the world. This Mr. Hooke, 
a Roman Catholic, in the myſtic 
way, and compiler of the Roman 
Hiſtory, was, by Mr. Pope and 
others, recommended to her Grace, 


account, under her inſpection; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the papers ſhe 
communicated to him, he perform- 
ed this work ſo much to her 
Grace's ſatisfaction, that ſhe talk- 
ed of rewarding him largely, but 

| Mr. Pope- 
came to her, whoſe company ſhlie 
then ſought all opportunities to 
procure, and was uneaſy to be 
without it. He was at that time 
with ſome friends, whom he was 


miles diſtant. But at Mr. Hooke's 
earneſt ſolicitation, when Mr. 
Pope found his preſence ſo eſſen- 
| tially concerned his friend's inte- 
reſt and future ſupport, he broke 
through all his engagements, and 
in the depth of winter, and ill 
ways, flew to his aſſiſtance. Oo 
his coming, the Ducheſs ſecured 
to Mr. Hooke 5000 l. and by that 
means attached him to her ſer- 
vice. But ſoon after ſhe took oc- 
caſion, as was uſual with her, to 
quartel with him.“ 


Her ev'ry turn by violence pur ſu d, 
Not more a ſtorm her hate than 
gratitude.” 


Thus Mr. Hooke repreſented - 
the matter. The reaſon ſhe gave 


— her ſudden diſſike to him, = 
$ 


as a proper 22 to draw up this 


1 part with, a hundred 


writte; 
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his attempt to pervert her ww | 
4 


pery. This is not without pro 


bility; for he finding her Grace 


(as appears from the Account of her 
Conduct) without any religion, 
might think it an act of no com- 
mon charity to give her his own?» 


Ems oY 


AN ECDors Fq Poyt and VoL- 
TaAIRE, From Ruffhead"'s Life 
of Fope. ; | 


N the year 1726, an accident 
1 happened to Mr. Pope which 
was near proving fatal to him, 
„ as he was returning home from 
a viſit in a friend's chatiot ; which 
on paſſing a bridge happened to 


be overturned, and thrown with 


the horſes into the river. The 
glaſſes were up, and he not able 
to break them: ſo that he was in 


immediate danger of drowning, 


when the poſtilion, who had juſt 
recovered himſelf, came to his 
relief, and after breaking the glaſs, 
which was uppermoſt, took him 
out and carried him to the bank: 


but a fragment of the broken glaſs 


cut one of his hands ſo deſperate- 
ly, that he loſt the uſe of two of his 


fin =, 
o this accident he refers in one 


- of his letters to Dean Swift, dated 


16th Nov. 1726, where he ſays : 


«© My two leaſt fingers on one 


band, hang as impediments to the 


others, like uſeleſs dependents 
who only take up room, and ne- 
ver are active or aſſiſtant to our 
wants; I ſhall never be much the 
better for them.” 


Voltaire was at that time in 


England, and on this occaſion ſent ' 


Pope a conſolatory letter; it was 
written in theſe very words. 


PR 


ſad adventure. 


: and that the firſt time 


« STR, 
I hear this moment of your 


: 'That water you 
fell in was not Hippocrene's wa- 
ter, otherwiſe it would have reſ- 


pected you. Indeed J am con- 


cerned beyond expreſſion for the 
danger you have been in, and 
more for your wounds. Is it poſ- 
ſible that thoſe fingers which have 


written the Rapeof the Lock, and 


the criticiſms which have dreſſed 
Homer ſo becoming in an Engliſh 
coat, ſhould have been ſo bar- 
barouſly treated! Let the hand 
of Dennis, or of your pottaſters 
be cut off. Yours is ſacred. I 
hope, Sir, you are now perfeQly 
recovered ; really your accident 
concerns me as much as all the 
diſaſters of a maſter ought to affect 
his ſcholar. I am ſincerely, Sir, 
with the admiration which you de- 
ſerve, 

' Your moſt humble ſervant, 

VoLTAIRE,? 

In my lord Bolingbroke's Houſe, 

Friday at noon 

Our Biographer takes an oppor- 
tunity here of introducing the fol- 
lowing anecdotes, reſpecting the 
excentrie genius; and redoundin 
little to his honour. | 

It is much to be lamented 
that this lively writer, who is ſo 
eminent for his literary abilities, 
ſhould be ſhamefully deficient in 
the moral and ſocial virtues, How 
lightly he regarded the rules of 
decency, and the dictates of faith 
and honour, may be collected from 
the following anecdotes. | 

«© Mr, Pope told one of his moſt 
intimate friends, that the poet 
Voltaire had got ſome recommen- 
dation to him when he came to 


he 


on eee EIS ee 
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' 

| 
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he ſaw him was at Twickenham, 
where he kept him to dinner. 
Mrs. Pope (a moſt excellent wo- 
man) was then alive; and obſerv- 
ing that this ſtranger, who appear- 
ed to be entirely emaciated, had 
no ſtomach, ſhe expreſſed her con · 
cern for his want of appetite ; on 
which Voltaire gave fo indelicate 
and brutal an acount of the occa- 
fion of his diſorder, contracted in 
Italy, that the lady was o- 
bliged immediately to riſe from 
table. When Mr. Pope related 
this, his friend aſked him how he 
could forbear ordering his ſervant 
John to thruſt Voltaire head and 
ſhoulders'out of his houſe ; he re- 
lied, there was more of ignorance 
in this conduct, than a purpoſed 
affront ;--- That Voltaire came into 
England as other foreigners do, on 
a prepoſſeſſion, that not . only all 
religion, but all common decency 
of morals was loſt amongſt us. 
„Mr. Pope ſaid further, that 
Voltaire was a ſpy for the court, 
while he ſtaid in England; of 
which he gave his friend the fol- 
lowing inſtance, When the ſirſt 


Occahonal Letter to Sir R. Wal- 


pole came out, (by which circum- 
ſtance the reader may collect the 
time of Voltaire's voyage hither) 
he made Mr. Pope a viſit at Twic- 
kenham; and walking with him 
in his garden. he ſaid, Pope, this 
Occaſional Letter alarms the court 
extremely. It is finely written. As 
you converſe much with the beſt 


pens converſant in public bufineſs, 


you muſt know the author. You 
may ſafely tell this ſecret to a 
ſtranger, who has no concerns 
with your national quarrels. Mr, 
Pope ſaid, he perfectly underſtood 
him, as he knew his character: 
and, to make a trial, which hard- 
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ly needed any, he replied, * Mr. 


Voltaire, you are a man of ho- 
nour ; I may ſafely, I know, truſt 
an important ſecret to your breaſt. 
I myſelf wrote it.” Voltaire, after 
launching out- into high enco- 
miums on the performance, was, 
he perceived, impatient to get 
away; and next day he heard, 
that all the court reported that he 
was the author. This infamy of 


the man gave Mr. Pope and his 


friends much occaſion of mirth, 
and much light in the manner how 
he ought to be treated. How he 
was treated ever after by Mr. 
Pope himſelf, appears from what 
paſſed on Voltaire's coming to 
take leave of Mr, Pope, on his 
return to France. After the com- 
mon compliments had paſſed, Mr. 
Pope told his friend, that Voltaire 


took his leave of him in theſe. 


words, And now I am come to 
bid farewel to a man who never 
treated me ſeriouſly from the firſt 
hour of my acquaintance with him 


to this moment.”---Mr. Pope ſaid, 


the obſervation was juſt, and the 
reaſon of his conduct has been 
en above. | 
. ** This circumſtance Lord Bol- 
ingbroke hints at in a letter to 
Swift, 18th May, 1727, in theſe 
words The author of Three 
Occaſional Letters is a perſon en- 
tirely unknown. I would have 
you inſinuate there (that is at 
court) that the ouly reaſon Wal- 
pole can have had to aſcribe them 
to a particular perſon, is the au- 
thority of one of his ſpies, who 


wriggles himſelf into the companx 


of thoſe who neither love, eſteem, 
or fear the miniſter, that he may 
report, not What he hears, (ſince no 


man ſpeaks with any freedom be- 
fore him) but what he gueſſes.“ 


% Voltaire, 


* ANECDOTES ** 
tracting from the praiſe due to 


Voltaire, however, conſtantly. 


Paid court to Mr. Pope, and treat- 
ed him with. all the deference and 


reſpect due to his merit; though, 
at the ſame time, he did not 
ſcruple to ſpeak lightly of ſome of 
the moſt eminent writers of this 
country, particularly of Milton. 
It is well known, that while this 
very ingenious and ſprightly free- 
thinker was in England, the dar, 


ling ſubject of his converſation was, | 
Milton ; whom he. once took oc- | 


caſion to abuſe for his Epiſode of 


Death and Sin. Whereupon a | 


certain wit turned the laugh a- 
gainſt him, by the following ſmart 
impromptu: . 2 57 7 


« Thou art ſo witty, wicked, and 
„ Jo thin, | 
% Thou ferv't at once for Milton, 
Death, and Sin.” 


We are not told who this cer- 
tain wit was; but if we recolle& 


right, it was the celebrated Dr. 


Young; a writer, at that time, as 
well as ſince, of very different 
diſpoſition and principles from 
Voltaire. | 


„ 4 — ao. 


Antcporte * of .the Rev. Mr. 
Ricyuard HouKER, author 0 


zhe Eccleſiaſtical Politie. = 


HE patience of Socrates, 
under the inceſſant provo- 
cations of his wife Xantippe, is 
frequently celebrated by the ad- 
mirers of antiquity. Without de- 


—_—  — — 


aſſertion. 


that venerable name, we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that our own country 


can produce a perſon who rivals 
that celebrated philoſopher, no 
leſs in his genius, than in his pa- 
tience. W: need not bluſh, when 
we add the name of Hooker to this 
No man experienced 
more the miſeries of a provoking 
yous » no man had more reaſon 
than he to repent the connubial 
flate; but no man ſeemed togrieve 


at it leſs. 


His. choice of ſuch a partner was 
owing neither to avarice nor fond- 


neſs; and therefore could not ex- 


poſe him to thoſe cenſures to 


| which moſt unfortunate matches 
are obnoxious, 


But as the man- 
ner in which he was trepanned in- 
to it is as curious, as the manner 
in which he endured the trials to 
which it ſubjected him, it needs no 
apology for relating it. 

About the year 1581, Mr. 
Hooker was appointed to preach 
at St. Paul's Croſs, and for that 
purpoſe came to London. At that 
time there was a houſe near St. 
Paul's Church, called the Shuna- 
mite's houſe, which was appro- 
priated for the preachers at the 
Croſs. Here they were entertain- 
ed two days before, and one day 
after, they preached. The houſe 
was at this time kept by one Mr. 
Churchman, who had formerly 
been a linen-draper of ſome note 
in Watling- ſtreet, but was now 
reduced. When Hocker came 
hither from Oxford, he was fo 


* Er 


Every reader of curiofity muſt be pleaſed with this anecdote 5 thiugb, 
at the ſame time, it will be lamented, that ſo good a man, and ſo great a 
writer as Hooker, ſpould ever have laboured under the diſagreeabie circum- 


ftances Bert recorded. 
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wet and fatigued, that he was ap- 
prehenſive he ſhould not be able 
to preach the Sunday following. 
But Mrs. Churchman took ſo much 
care of him, that he was enabled 
to diſcharge his duty. Mr. Hooker 
was ſo much wrought upon by the 
kindneſs of Mrs. Churchman; that 
he thought he could not do lefs, 
in gratitude, than believe all that 
ſhe ſaid to him. She told him; 
„ that he was a man of a tender 
conſtitution ; that it would be beſt 
for him to marry a wife to nurfe 
him ; which would not only pro- 
long his life, but make it more 
comfortable——and ſhe could and 
would provide him ſach a one, if 
he pleaſed.” Poor Hooker ynfor- 
tunately took the old woman at 
her word; he knew nothing of 
fraud himſelf, and therefore ſuſ- 
pected none in her. He gave her 
power to chuſe him a wife, pro- 
miſing to return to London to ac- 
cept of her choice, upon the firſt 
notice, She did not let him wait 
long ; for, within a year ſhe ſent 
for him, to marry her daughter 
Joan, who had neither beauty nor 
money, and might juſtly be de- 
ſcribed by that wife which So- 
lomon compares to a dripping 
houſe. | 

This marriage deprived Mr. 
Hooker of his fellowſhip ; and he 
remained without any preferment, 
till December 1584, when he was 
preſented by John Cheney, Eſq; 
to the rectory of Drayton-Beau- 
champ, in Buckinghamſhire. 

While he was in this ſituation, 


' Sandy's, fon of the Archbiſhop of 
Vork, and Mr. George Cranmer, a 
relation to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had been his pupils 
at Corpus Chriſti College, in Ox- 
ford. They found their old tutor, 
with a Horace in his Hand, tend - 
ing his ſheep in a common field. 
He told them he was forced to do 
it, © becauſe his ſervant was gone 
home to dinner, and to help his 


wife in ſome neceſſary buſineſs in 
the houſe. When his ſervant re- 


turned and releaſed him, the two 
pupils attended him to his houſe, 


tainment was his company. But 
this they were ſoon deprived of by 


his wife, who called to him, 
Richard, come and rock the 
cradle.” "This ufage of their tutor 


ſo ſhocked the pupils, that they 
took their leaves of him next 


Cranmer faid, Good tutor, I 
am ſorry your lot is fallen into 
no better ground, as to your par- 
fonage ; and more ſorry that your 
wife proves not a more comforta- 
ble companion, after you have 
fatigued yourſelf with ſtudying.” 


ſaints have uſually a double ſhare 
in the miſeries of this life, I that 
am none, ought not to repine 
at what my wiſe Creator hath ap- 
pointed for me ; but labour, as 
indeed I do daily, to ſubmit to 
his will, and poſſeſs my ſoul in 


| patience.” 


»w 


Sketch 


he was viſited by Mr. Edwin 


where their beſt and only enter- 


morning. At their parting Mr. 


The good man immediately re- 
plied ; ** My dear George, if 


9 
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| thing to ambition, a paſſion which 


Shetch of the Lies and Cnanac- 
TER of the late Duke of News» 
CASTLE *. 


Homas Holmes Pelham, late 


Duke of | Newcaſtle, de- 


ſcended from an antient family 
in the County of Suſſex, added 
luftre to his name, by the diftin- 
guiſhed titles he obtained, the im- 
menſe eftates he inherited, the 
greatemployments he enjoyed, and 
the eſteem and favour of three ſuc- 


ceſſive monarchs of the ſame race. 


His father was created a peer of 
Great Britain by Queen Anne : 
and George I. on his acceſſion to 
the crown, conferred on him the 
titles of Marquis and Duke, as a 
reward for his indefatigable zeal 
in eſtabliſhing his houſe on the 
throne, and the prodigious ſums 
he laviſhed to ſecure the acclama- 
tions of the people when the king 
made his public entry into his 
capital. The riſe of his power 
and grandeur ſhould bedated from 
the year 1715. His youth, his 
rank, and his wealth, at that time 
diſplayed an enchanting perſpec- 
tive of the moſt alluring and de- 
firable pleaſures. The favourable 
opinion of a prince, who was fond 
of feaſting and voluptuouſneſs, and 
the honourable poſt of lord cham - 
berlain, which he poſſeſſed, natu- 
rally inſpired him with a taſte for 
every thing that flatters and cap- 
tivates the ſenſes. The young 
duke, inſenſible of the advantages 
and allurements of an independent 
and happy life,. facrificed every 


2 


| 


is never gratifiedz and the idea 
of his power and authority, ſeem- 
ed to be his only enjoyment. 

His ſole object and conſtant ap- 
phcation was to gain, by dint of 
money, the votes at elections for 
members of parliament, and to ſe- 
cure a majority in the lower houſe; 
the only infallible means of ac- 
quiring 1mportance at court. With- 
out poſſefſing a great and enter- 
terprizing genius, fit to govern a 
powerful empire, or an irreſiſtible 
eloquence, which ſubdues all opi- 
nions, and removes every obſtacle 
in a free ſtate, his largeſſes, his 
affability, and his popular man- 
ner, laid the foundation of that 
ſurprizing aſcendant over the ſpi- 
rit of the people, which he pre- 
ſerved ever after. Whole countries 
blindly ſubmitted to the power he 
had aſſumed. All oppoſition to 
his views were taxed with preſump- 
tion, and repreſented as a defign 
to overturn the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
of government. Thus faſcinating 
and dazzling the eyes of the public 
by the immenſe ſums diſtributed 
by his creatures, he acquired that 
influence in the nation he poſſeſſ- 
ed under the reign of George the 
Firft. 8 

When George II. ſucceeded to 
the crown, the duke found that 
prince equally diſpoſed to confide 
the reigns of government to his 
care, and to admit him to his 
friendſhip. Mr. Walpole, after- 
wards created Earl of Orford, all- 
powerful as he was daring his ad- 
miniſtration, was obliged to join 
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the Duke of Newcaſtle, and to 
make uſe of his credit to eſtabliſh 
the ſyſtem of venality and corrup- 
tion he wanted to introduce. He 
rewarded the zeal of his own crea- 
tures by places and penſions, and 
the populace he ſecured by his li- 
berality: by this means influenc- 
ing the electors in favour of the 
candidate he nominated ; | whilſt 
thoſe counties where many families 
ſubſiſted by the dependence they 
had on his eſtate, were entirely at 
his devotion. | | 

His houſe was open indiſcrimi- 
nately to people of all ranks and 
conditions: the nobleman and the 
republican, the clergyman and the 


| layman, were admitted in this li- 


centious ſeaſon to the duke's table; 
where he treated, without diſtinc- 
tion, every. one with the ſame 
hoſpitality. In theſe aſſemblies, 
every gueſt had the libe ty of in- 
dulging in intoxication, accord- 
ing to rule; that is to ſay, in 
drinking the healths of the Kin 
and Royal family, and in ſwal- 
lowing a number of toaſts propoſ- 
ed by the maſter of the ceremo- 
nies. The entertainment would 


not have been complete, if the 


duke had not made this ſacrifice 
of reaſon to Bacchus, as he never 
wanted to give his gueſts any other 
proof of his fidelity to his ſove- 
reign, and of his love for his coun- 
try. He generally appeared at 


the aſſizes for the county of Suſ- | 


ſex with a large train of noble- 
men and country gentlemen : and 
at Lewes where he diſplayed al 


his magnificence and hoſpitality. 


He reigned jn this county for the 
beſt part of forty years like an 
abſolute prince, diſpoiing of every 
place without exception; and ex- 


cluding every perſon from a ſeat | 
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in parliament who had the miſ- 


fortune to fall under his diſplea- 
ſure. | | 

The Earl of Orford, having 
been forced to reſign by a power- 
ful party, e his be- 
mg the King's favourite, the duke, 
aſſiſted by his brother Mr. Pelham, 
aſſumed the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs. He was ſecretary of ſtate 
for the northern department, which 
he enjoyed for five and twenty 
years, at the time his brother was 


whoſe death he ſucceeded to that 
firſt employment of the ſtate. Ar- 
rived at the pinnacle of power and 
grandeur, he directed the councils 
of his ſovereign; he diſpoſed, 
without controul, of the higheſt 
dignities in the church, and of 
every employment both civil and 
military; and led the P———— 
as he pleaſed. All his relations 
and dependants obtained ho- 


At the beginning of the laſt war 
a ſudden ſtorm was raiſed againſt 
him, which he ſoon found means 
to appeaſe. The loſs of Minotca, 
and the bad fituation of affairs at 
that time, were imputed to him; 
he thought it moſt prudent to give 
way to the impetuoſity of a people 
who are always in extremes. He 
retired for a few months, certain 
of reſuming his former power, 
whenever the ferment ſhould - ſub- 
fide. In fact, Mr. Pit, though 
forced into the miniſtry by the 
voice of the people, could not 
maintain himſelf in the place he 
filled with ſo much glory, but by 
accepting the conditions of allow- 
ing the duke to keep all his poſts 
and authority in the adminiſtration. 


I is true he left to this minifter the 
| 


direction 


at the head of the treaſury; after 


nourable and lucrative employ- 
ments. 5 


d A N80 D 
direction of all the military ope- 


rations, which were crowned with 
ſuch amazing ſucceſs, as to aſto- 
niſh all Europe: but he continued 
to fill up all the places at court; 
and he reinforced his credit by a 
liberal diſtribution of honours and 
3 In fine, George II. who 


ad been eaſed of the burden of 


royalty during the greateſt part of 
his long reign, began to be draw- 


ing towards his latter end. The 
duke thought that the favour and 
confidence of two kings were a 
ſufficient title to pretend to the 


ſame advantages under a young 
rince ; though, at the ſame.time, 
e would have refuſed him the 
liberty of choofing his own ſer- 


Vants. 


George III. continued bim in 
all his places, notwithſtanding his 
advanced age, and his inſatiable 
defire of ruling over every depart- 
ment of the ſtate; but being as 
prodigal of the public revenue, as 
he was of his own income, he 
would have added a million extra- 
ordinary to the expences of a na- 
tion already exhauſted by a ruin» 
ous war. The King, ſenſible of 
the burden of his people, loaded 


with taxes which it was neceſſary 
to impoſe, rejected with firmneſs 


an impoſt ſo new and exorbitant. 
The duke, who had never been 
contradicted in the laſt reign, ap- 
peared extremely mortified. It is 
ſaid, he complained in the moſt 
diſreſpectful terms of the little 
deference paid to his advice, and 


the little regard ſhewn to his ſer- 


vices. Whether he was diſguſted 
by this incident, or at the reſolu- 
tion the King had taken to free 
himſelf from a dependence ſo in- 
jurious to Majeſty, he reſigned all 
his places except the lord lieu- 


equally odious to him. 
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| tenancy. of three counties, which 


he was afterwards compelled to re- 
linquiſh. : | 
The Earl of Bute, who had the 
misfortune to be born in Scotland, 
ſucceeded the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
in the important poſt of firſt lord 
the. Treaſury. If the King had 
been more influenced by politics - 


than inclination to prefer a noble- 
man who had been his tutor, it 


would not have been a motive ſuf- 
ficient to keep. the duke from 
ſounding the alarm, and declarin 
himſelf openly the head of a fac- 
tion, which had no other object but 
to obſtru the meaſures of the mi- 
niftry, Though it is going from 
the point to Enter into the rea- 
ſons for this famous oppoſition, 
compoſed of many conſiderable 
perſons, it ſeems very / probable 
that the reſpectful name of Patriot 
is only a maſk to cover a ſecret 
pride and ambition. 

We are at laſt arrived at the 
moſt important period of the Duke 
of Newcaſlle's life. The reſigna- 
tion of Lord Bute did not appeaſe 
his reſentment. He had no per- 
ſonal hatred againſt that noble- 
man; every prime minifter was 
Fifty 
years enjoyment of honours, pre- 
eminence, and an almoſt unli- 
mited ſway, could not ſatisfy his 
ambition. Equally eager, as in 
the flower of his age, after the 
firſt employmenss in the ſtate, he 
could not ſubmit to live a retired 
life. Diſturbed with the moſt 
reſtleſs inquietude, and devoured 
with ſpleen, he could not conceive 
but that his ſovereign had been 


unjuſt in taking away thoſe em- 


ploy ments he had been uſed to re- 
gaid as his patrimony. In order 


to divert his melancholy, he re- 
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tired to the country, borne down 
with the weight of his own exiſt- 
ence. All he could think of was 
his being eclipſed by a new ad- 
miniſtration ; and the hope of his 
being one day re-eſtabliſhed was the 
only ſupport of his old age. That 
croud of nobility, clergy, and 
men of buſineſs, no longer attend- 
ed his levee, ſoliciting in his an- 
ti- chamber, with the meaneſt con- 
deſcenſion, places, penſions, and 
titles; the ſhameful ſlaves, in- 
ſtead of illuſtrious repreſentatives 
of a free people. Nothing but 
the hopes of a change in the mi- 
niftry could make his retirement 
tolerable. He at laſt obtained 
the poſt of lord privy-ſeal ; and 


his triumphant entry into Lewes 


was the ſignal of his power. 
He was five times nominated 
one of the lords of the regency 


during the vifits of the two late 


Kings to their German dominions, 
and honoured with the order of 


the Garter. We have forgot to 
add to his other titles, &c. that 


of Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge : which he put up for, 
and obtained at the death of the 
Duke of Somerſet. In his youth 
be married the daughter of the 
Ear! of Godolphin, fon of the 


Lord-treaſurer of the ſame name, 


in queen Anne's time. 

In this manner did the Duke of 
Newcaſtle paſs tis life, loaded 
with honours, always in appear- 
ance overwhelmed with buſineſs, 
without ever enjoying any of thoſe 


— — 


fered in unceaſing variety. 
He loved a luxurious table, 


he manifeſted very little taſte or 


diſcernment in the choice of his 


1 
veſts. 


ther. -- 

Though he retired to all ap- 

pearance voluntarily from the 
ublic buſineſs, yet it 1s well 

Ci that he took a capital lead 

in the oppoſition to the miniſtry. 


were ſtrongly to recommend unani- 
mity amongſt all parties who were 
diſcontented with the government, 
and his plan was to refuſe the aſ- 
ſiſtance and ſupport of no inan or 
party who were willing to concur 
in diſtreſſing the adminiftration. 
He enforced all he ſaid on thoſe 


cbaracter of his preſent Majeſty in 
proportion as he vilified his mini- 
ſters. 

He behaved riotwithſtanding 
with ſuch decency, that he ſome- 
times went to court, where he 
was' well received; and towards 
the latter part of his life, he 
acquired a great character from 
thoſe who had before always abuſ- 
ed him, by his difintereſtednefs in 
all pecuniary matters *, though it 
was well known that his circum- 


ſtances had been miſerably ſhatter- 


IE WE... 


* The author of this ſketch would have rendered himſelf more intelligi- 


Ble, had he informed his readers that the duke actually refuſed a peuſion of 


4000). a year. 


ed, 


pleaſures his rank and fortune of- 


and the moſt delicious wines ; but 


When at liberty, however, he 
choſe to live upon very plain 
food; but he never made his 
own taſte any rule for that of ano- 


His general topics inall companies 


heads by extolling the perſonal 
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ed, through his attachment to rhe 
houſe of Hanover. 

His Grace was born Auguſt 1, 
1694, and ſucceeded his father 
as Baron Pelham of Laughton, 
February 23, 1712, and by the 
laſt will and teſtament of his uncle 
John Holles Duke of Newcaſtle, 
who died July 15, 1711, was 
adopted his heir, and authoriſed 
to bear the name and arms of 
Holles. His grace was married, 
April, 2, 1717, to Lady Henrietta 
Godolphin, daughter to the Earl 
of Godolphin. Dying without 
iſſue, the title of Duke of New- 
caftle-upon-Tyne became extinct, 
but the title of Duke of Newcaſtle- 
under-Line devolved to the Earl of 
Lincoln. His Grace was the laſt 
ſarvivor of the nine dukes created 
by King George I. 
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AN ECDOT ESS of the KNIGHTS of 
' the HoLY GrosT. From M. 
St. Foix's Hiſtory of that Order. 


HIS order was founded by 

Henry the Third, in De- 
cember 1578, by the name and 
in honour of the Holy Ghoſt; 


becauſe on the day of Pentecoſt, | 


1573, Henry had been elected 
King of Poland, and on the ſame 
day, 1574, he ſucceeded to the 
crown of France. The number 
of the Knights is limited to one 


hundred, beſides the king, who 


is always the ſovereign and grand 
maſter, including four cardinals, 
four archbiſhops, the great al- 
moner of France, the chancellor 
of the order, the provoſt maſter of 
the ceremonies, the great treaſurer, 
and the ſecretary, who have all 
the title of commanders, | 


The author mentions, ſucceſſive- 
ly, all the knights firſt created by 
Henry III. and relates (among 
others) the following entertaining 
particulars of their lives, | 

Henry III. Founder of the Order. 
Moft hiſtorians have drawn a hi- 
deous picture of this monarch. 
M. de St. Foix thinks better of 
him. He repreſents him as a 
weak, filly, and unfortunate 
prince, and he adopts the opinion 
which l'Eſtole, a very faithful wri- 
ter, gives of him: He was a 
good king,” ſays he, if he had 
lived in a better age.” He has 


been accuſed of ſcandalous immo- 


ralities; „but who were thoſe 
men whom he called his favou- 
rites, la Marck, Maugiron, Joyeuſe, 
d'Epernon, and others ? moſt of 
them carried proofs of their valour 


on their faces; he had ſeen them, 


and had ſeen that they were 
always the firſt to mount the 
breach. La Marck, in particu- 
lar, had a large ſcar in his 
forehead, from a wound which he 
received at the firſt ſiege of Rouen. 
Maugiron had loſt an eye at the 


ſiege of Iſſoire. Joyeuſe had half 


of his jaw-bone carried away at 
the ſiege of la Fere; and d'Eper- 
non was dangerouſly wounded 


there. With a view of —_ | 


them to the Guiſes, he raiſe 
them to places of truſt, gave them 
governments, and his diſpoſition, 
naturally generous, was on their 
account betrayed into profuſions, 
which the hatred that almoſt al- 
ways attends favourites did not fail 
to exaggerate.” 


KNIGHTS. 


Ludovic de Gonzague, Duke 7 

Newers and Rhetelois. In a ſkirmi 

with a party of Huguenots, Capt. 
| Beaumont, 
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Beaumont, whom he had attacked 
and diſmounted, fired-a- piſtol at 


him, which broke his knee-pan, - 
and of which he was lame all his 
life. He prevented his men from. 


killing this Beaumont: ** You 


ſhall add,” ſaid he, that I gave 
you your life, when you relate 


that you wounded, and, perhaps 
killed me.” | 
James, Count de Cruſſel, Duke de 
Uzes. in the life-time of his bro- 
ther he was ſtiled, Baron d' A/ffer 
He embraced the Reformed Reli- 


8 


gion, and was one of the princi- 


pal leaders of the Proteſtants. Diſ 
tinguiſhed as he was by his mili- 
tary talents, he was as remarkable 
for his humanity, probity, and 
honour, in thoſe ſhocking times 
when the moſt barbarous actions, 
the blackeſt perfidies, and the 
baſeſt treaſons, ſeem to have been 
thought no diſgrace. The cruel- 
ties of the Duke de Montpenſier, 
and his infamous Guidon, are well 
known. The Baron d'Aſſier wrote 
to the Duke as follows: * have 
retaken Bergerac; none were 
killed there in cold blood, or who 
had not arms in their hands; the 
women, old and young, had fled 
to a church; I deſired them to re- 
turn to their houſes, and aſſured 
them they ſhould be ſafe; I have 
only choſen out twenty of the 
handſomeſt of them, whom I have 
ſent you, that you may judge 
whether they were not likely to 
tempt us to repriſals; they will in- 


form you, that they have ſuffered 


not the leaſt diſhonour. You are 
a devotee ; you have a ghoſtly fa- 
ther, your table is always filled 
with monks, you hear two or thiee 
maſſes every day, and you go fre- 
quently to confeſſion : I confeſs 
myſelf only to God, 1 hear no 


— ven.“ 


maſſes, I have none but ſoldiers at 
my table. Honour is the ſole di- 
rector of my conſcience; that will 


never adviſe me to order rapes, to 
put to death a defenceleſs enemy, 
and to break a promiſe once gi- 
Francis Gouffier, Lord of Cre- 
veccur and Bonnivet, Ec. Catha- 
rine of Medicis having ſent for 
him, in order to acquaint him that 
his ſon was juſt nominated to a re- 
giment of foot, Madam, ſaid he, 
throwing himſelf at her feet, A 
month ago, as my ſon was walk- 
ing alone in the evening through 
an unfrequented ſtreet in Paris, 
he was aſſaulted by five ruffians; 
Captain la Vergne, though a ſtran- 
ger to him, drew his ſword, and 
attacked theſe aſſaſſins with ſuch 
bravery, that two of them were 
killed, the three others fled ! you 
will allow, Madam, that my ſon 


ought not to outſtrip his benefac- 


tor; you will complete the kind- 
neſs you intended us by diſpoſing 
of it in favour of La Vergne.” 
« A heait ſo grateful as yours,” 
replied Catharine of Medicis, can 
admit of no refuſal ;-| conſent to 


what you defire, and will not for- 


get your ſon.” 

Charles de Hallwin, Lord of 
Piennes. He might boaſt of hav- 
ing loſt more blood in the ſervice 
of his king, than any gentleman 
in the kingdom. He had been at 
fifteen ſieges and eleven battles, 
and had been wounded at them 
all. His fate in regard to his 


children was no leſs remarkable: 


he married Anne Chabot, by whom 
he had five ſens, and one daugh- 
ter; two of them were aſſaſſinated, 
the three others, and the huiband 
of that daughter, were killed. 


Francis 


ci 
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Francis le Roi, Lord of Ghawigny. the intereſt of this ſum, to the 
In the midſt of a court, where a | nouriſhment and ſupport of a num- 
depravity of heart and character ber of ſoldiers, born on my eſtate, 
ſeemed general, he ſtill preſerved , and whom their wounds have dif. 


the candor and frankneſsof a good 
and worthy Frenchman. Charles 
IX. who had a high eſteem for 
him, told him one day, that his 
mother (Catharine of Medicis) 
boaſted, that there was not a gen- 
tleman in the kingdom of 10,000 
livres a year about whom ſhe had 
not a ſpy: Sire, replied he, 
* I know not whether tyrants 
make ſpies, or ſpies make tyrants, 
but I think they cannot be uſeful 
but in war.“ 

Scipio de Fiergue, Count of La- 
vagne, Ic. He was related to Ca- 


tharine of Medicis; ſhe ſhould 


have made him a Marſhal of France, 


but he refuſed it: Madam,” ſaid 
he, I have ſerved long both by 
land and ſea, and I have diſtin- 


guiſhed myſelf enough to be al- 


ways honoured as a good and brave 
gentleman; but not enough to be 
a Marſhal of France: I am better 
pleaſed with the reputation I en- 
joy, than with the higheſt rank, 
which perhaps might make me 
loſe it.” 

William Pot, Knight of Rhodes 
and of Chemaut, Provoſt Maſter 7 
the Ceremonies, Commander of the 
King's Orders. Henry III. paſling 
near the caſtle of Chemaut, ſtop- 
ped and dined there: he was ſur- 
priſed to ſee in the covurt-yard, 
and in the gardens, ſeveral men 
who, wanted either a leg or an 
arm * Sire,“ ſaid M. de Rhodes, 
* a merchant who thought him- 
ſelf under great obligations to my 
father, died three years ago ; hav- 
ing none but diſtant relations, he 
left me, by his will, 600, ooo livres; 


I have appropriated this fund, and | 


abled from ſerving your Majeſty.” 


This foundation of M. de Rhodes 
gave Henry III. the idea of an 


order of Chriſtian Charity, for 


poor officers and ſoldiers maimed 
in war. The troubles which ha- 
raſſed the kingdom prevented this 
eſtabliſhment trom being ſupport- 
ed : it ſunk again after the death 
of Henry IV. who had reſumed 
the deſign in 1605; the raiſing 
the palace of Mars with magnifi- 
cence and on a ſolid foundation 
was reſerved for Lewis XIV. | 
Claude de I Abeſpine, Lord of 
Verderonne, Secretary-commander of 
the King's Orders. He wrote to 
Stephen de Neuilly, Firſt Preſident 
of the Court of Aids, as follows : 
* You ſolicit, Sir, the place of 
provolt of the merchants ; I ſolicit 
it alſo ; I know that yeſterday you 
ſpared no pains to render me ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpected by his Majeſty : if I 
put into his hands theſe two let- 
ters, and this memorial, you will 
forfeit his favour for ever, and J 
ſhall get rid of a competitor and an 
enemy. I return you the whole; 
when you wrote me theſe letters, 
and ſent me this memorial, we 
were friends ; I ought not to abuſe 
the confidence with which our 
friendſhip then inſpired you.” We 
read in the journal of Henry III. 
of the year 1582, that Stephen 
de Neuilly was choſen Provoſt of 
the Merchants by the King's or- 
der, who in the ſequel had fre- 
quently reaſon to repent the marks 
of favour which he had ſhown, on 
various occaſions, to that unworthy 
magiſtrate. | | 
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AKECDOTES of the great Lord Hal- 
lifax and Mr. App1son *, 


R. Addiſon had the honour 

to accompany Lord Halli- 
fax when he ſet out for Greenwich 
to wait upon King George IJ. Be- 
fore he went he took him into his 
library, and with an air that ſpoke 
the infinite ſatis faction of his mind, 
expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: 
« Well, Sir, we have at length 
gained a complete victory; the 
Hanover ſucceſſion takes place, 
the King is landed, and we ſhall 
ſoon have the pleaſure to kiſs his 
hand: you are ſo much my friend, 
that I muſt tell you plainly I ex- 
pet to have the white ſtaff, and 
1 have been long conſidering, and 
am come to a reſolution how to 
behave : I came into the world 
with little or no fortune; every 
man will try to make his private 
circumſtances eaſy; I thank God 
J have made mine fo; I have got 


. more money than it is, perhaps, 


proper every body ſhould know, 
and I am come to a full reſolution 
to ſet up my reſt, as to that point, 
where I am : I have been in my 
time in a good deal of hot-water, 
and as deeply engaged in parties 
as moſt men, To ſay the truth, 
I have done a good many things in 
the ſpirit of party, which when I 
refle& on ſeriouſly, I am heartily 
aſhamed of : I reſolve, by the help 


of God, to make King George 


not the head of a party, but the 
King of a glorious nation. To 
be ſure, a great many people mutt 
be removed from their poſts : the 
Tories themſelves cannot expect it 


„ ü 


| ſhould be otherwiſe ; and it would 


be the higheſt ingratitude not to 
reward ſeveral gentlemen, who 
have borne the heat of the day, and 
run all hazards for the ſake of the 
houſe of Hanover: yet at the ſame 
time, if his Majeſty will take my 
advice, there ſhall be no cruelties, 
no barbarities, committed ; every 
worthleſs fellow that has called 
himſelf a Whig, got drunk, and 
bawled-at an election, ſhall not 
diſplace a man of ten times his 
own merit, only becauſe he is a 
reputed Tory, 1 think I know that 


dente the of them did mean to 


elevate the Pretender; but yet 


there are others among them, that 
are as worthy men as ever lived. 


It is time the nation ſhould be uni- 


ted: we ſhall then, indeed, be a 
formidable people. I hope this 
glorious work has been reſerved by 
Providence for the reign of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty. I have told you al- 
ready, that I do not propoie'to lay 


up a farthing out of the preſent 


profits of my poſt: I deſign to live 
in ſuch a manner, as T hope ſhall 
be no diſhonour to my maſter ; and 
will, if poſſible, put an end to the 
ſcandalous practice of buying 
places. I am firmly reſolved to 
recommend no man for a poſt in 


the government, but ſuch a one as 


[ have reaFon to believe a man of 
merit, and who will be a credit to 
his country and his King. As 
for you, Addiſon, as ſoon as J 
have got the ſtaff myſelf, I intend 
to recommend you to his Majeſty 
for one of his ſecretaries of ſtate.” 

Mr. Addiſon told his lordſhip, 
that he did not aim at ſo high 


a poſt; and defired him to remem- 
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ber he was not a ſpeaker in the 


Houſe of Commons. Lord Halli- 
fax briſkly replied, ©* Come, pri · 
thee, Addiſon, no unſeaſonable mo- 
deſty: I made thee ſecretary to the 
regency with this very view: thou 
haſt now the beſt right of any man 
in England to be ſecretary of ſtate: 
nay, it will be a ſort of diſplacing 


. thee, not to make thee ſo. If thou 


couldſt but get over that filly ſheep- 
iſnneſs of thine, that makes thee 
ſit in the houſe and hear a fellow 
prate for half an hour together, 
who has not a tenth part of thy 
good ſenſe, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
it; but ſince I believe that is im- 
poſſible, we muſt contrive as well 
as we can. Thy pen has already 
been an honour to thy country, 
and, I dare ſay, will be a credit 
ot hy King.” Be 

With theſe ſentiments Lord Hal- 
lifax waited upon George I. at 
Greenwich, when he ſoon found 
that he had been a little roo ſan- 
8 It is no great ſecret, that 
uring the ſnort ſtay his Majeſty 
made at the Hague, he received 
other impreſſions than thoſe he had 
when he left Hanover. He was 
told by ſome people, that if he 
maae a lord treaſurer, he would make 
a greater man than himſelf. Mea- 
ſures were taken very different 
from thoſe which Lord Hallifax 


thought would have been moſt for 
the ſervice of his King and coun- 


try. He had never that credit 
with his Royal Maſter, which his 


ſervices had made him conceive, at 


leaſt, that he really merited; and 
all his friends knew that he deter- 
mined to refign his poſt in the 


treaſury a little before his death. | 


g_—_— 


The Origin of Paſquin at Rome, 
illuſtrated with curious Anec- 
aotes *. 


Pe derives his name 


from a taylor of Rome, who 
was a profeſſed wag—a ſecond 
Momus; who, in converſing with 
his neighbour named Marforio, 
diverted themſelves at the expence 
of the public. After his death 
the wa of a ſtatue of an ancient 
gladiator being found near Paſ- 
quin's houſe, the ſatiriſts of Rome 
chriſtened it with his name, and 
made him the ambaſſador of their 
ſarcaſms. 

Paſquin may be conſidered as a 
dog that barks and bites with im- 
punity, in diverting the public at 
the expence of illuftrious charac- 


ters. It is neither more nor leſs 


than an ancient ſtatue that was 
extremely uſeleſs, fituated at the 
corner of a ſtreet in Rome; but 
this ſame inſignificant block has 
become of infinite importance, by 
the acquaintance it has made with 
the great, and the ſecrets of their 
cabinets, which it is inceſſantly 
divulging; ſo that it is, in fact, 
the Aden chronicle of all 


Rome. We read that Pope Adri- 


an being offended at Paſquin's di- 
verting the public at his expence, 
ſaid one day to Cardinal de Soiſ- 
ſons, that he had a great inclina- 
tion to caſt his ſtatue into the Ti- 


ber; but the cardinal diſſuaded 


him from executing his deſign, 
ſaying that Paſquin would then 
croak more vociferonfly than all 
the frogs in that river. Well 


then, ſaid the pope, I will order 


* From the Town and Country Magazine. 
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it to be burnt, I intreat you not 
to think of ſuch a thing, moſt ho- 
ly father;“ replied the cardinal ; 
« for from his aſhes would ſpring, 
as from a phœnix, another Paſ- 
quin, and the people would cele- 
brate his annual martyrdom like 
that of a ſecond St. Lawrence.” 
The cardinal was certainly 


Tight, he had the vulgar proverb 


on his ſide, and ordure will ſmell 
in proportion as it is raked into. 
It 1s judicious to laugh with the 
multitude; for by not being of- 
fended at the inſolence of paſqui- 
nades, half the fatire 1s loſt, and 


all the author's trouble. It 1s cer- 
tain that Paſquin ſhews no more 


quarter to his infallible holineſs 


than to others, when he affords 


food for ſarcaſm ; and none, in- 
deed, eſcape his laſh When Ur- 
ban VIII. was eleRed to the papal 
chair by the intrigues of the court 
of Verſailles, Paſquin failed not, 
the day after his election, to ap- 
pear with a parrot upon his head, 
without any explanation; but the 
wits of Rome underſtood this hiero- 
glyphic, and the idea Paſquin 
would communicate by diſplaying 
this bird, which, in Italian being 
called Papagallo, intimated that the 
Pope would be a perfect Frenchman. 

A certain Spaniſh ambaſſador 
had frequent recourſe to the purſes 
of his | tank when he gave mag- 
nificent entertainments. Having 


one day celebrated at Rome with 


great pomp the anniverſary of his 
mafter's nuptials; Paſquin, who 


was highly diſguſted at it, did not 


fail communicating his opinion 
the next day in theſe words, II 
ignore ambaſoiatore a fatto tutto 
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quell che deve, e deve tutto quell 
che a fatto; which we ſhall give 
our Engliſh reader in theſe words, 
His excellency the ambaſſador has 
done all he owed, and owes all he has 
done. 3 

In fine, every day preſents an 
infinite number of theſe paſqui- 
nades at Rome, which afford di- 
verſion to thoſe who are not the 
ſubjeQs of their ſatire. | 


1 ———— 


Reflections on the CHaracTer of 
Julius Cæſar “. 


* T HIS illuſtrious Roman ap- 

pears to be in every thing 
ſuperior to Alexander. From a 
ſimple citizen of the moſt power- 
ful republic that ever exiſted, to 
become the ſole commander, with 
unlimited power, of thoſe haugh- 
ty conquerors of the world ! Can 
any idea be formed of merit ſupe- 
rior to his, who would carry his 
ambition to ſuch a height, and 
had the neceilary abilities to ſuc- 
ceed in ſuch a deſign? Alexander 
found a much more eaſy road to 
empire. 'The ſon of an able and 
experienced king, formed under 
his eye, excited by his example, 
heir to a flouriſhing kingdom, at 
the head of a warlike and power- 
ful army, commanded by generals 
thoroughly verſed in the art of 
war ; moreover, favoured by the 
moſt conſtant and the moſt rapid 
fortune; is it then ſurpriſing that 


the conqueſt of Aſia, though one 
of the moſt daring enterpriſes ever 
attempted, ſhould, nevertheleſs, 


ſucceed under his auſpices ? 


From the Town and C ountry Magazine. 


It 


fignified in the Punic language, an 


tion, that we ſee an elephant up- 


not be performed without occa- 
ſioning the death of his mother, 


taries. He was preſent at fifty | 


of 192,000 men periſhed, with- 


of days in the year to 365. When 


went hand in hand with his frank- 
neſs and probity ; but afterwards, 


and A N E C 
It ſeems more probable, that 


the name of Cæſar was given to 


Julius on account of the length 
and beauty of his hair, or from 
the African word, Ce/ar, which 


elephant. In effect, hiſtory ac- 
quaints us, that in his' youth he 
hag ſlain one of theſe monſtrous 
animals. It appears that it was | 
in conſequence of fo brave an ac- 


on ſome of the ancient medals of | 
this emperor ; for it is an error to 
imagine that this name was given 
him, becauſe he was extracted from 
his mothei's womb by the method 
of inciſion: which operation could 


who, nevertheleſs, according to his 
own Commentaries, accompanied 
him into Gaul. | 

No other man ever received 
from nature ſuch a concurrence of 
rare and valuable qualities as Cæ- 
ſar. He could write, read, dic- 
tate, and give audience at the 
ſame time. He expreſſed himſelf 
with eaſe in ſeven different lan- 
guages. He was a complete maſ- 
ter of ſeveral ſciences, and wrote 
works upon various ſubjects; but 
unfortunately for us, the only re- 
mains of them are his Commen- 


pitched battles, in which upwards 


out including the battles he fought 
during the civil wars, Being the 
ſovereign pontiff, he reformed the 
calendar, and fixed the number 


fortune firſt ſmiled upon him, his 
gvodneis, meekneſs, and clemency, 


being intoxicated with proſperity, 
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he gave himſelf up to pride, which 
made him ſo odious to the patri- 
cians of Rome, that ſixty- two of 
the chiefs having conſpired againſt 
his life, he was aſſaſſinated by 
them with poignards, giving him 
no leſs than twenty-three wounds 
in the open ſenate. This fatal ca- 
taſtrophe had long before been 
foretold him by Spurina ; and on 
the eve of this ſhocking event, 


_ Calphurnia his wife had a very 


articular intimation of it given 
er in a dream. This lady . 
related to him what had happene 


to her; Cæſar, imagined it would 


be weakneſs in him to give faith 
to it, and anſwered her in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

« If I am to die to-morrow, it 
ſhall be the buſineſs of that day ; 
but 1 ſhall not at leaſt be com- 
pelled to give up life, as I am 
fully reſolved upon it. I neither 
deſire to yield, nor eſcape the fury 
of my enemies. The term of my 
life depends upon the gods: but 
the mannec of quitting it is in my 
own power. If Calphurnia's dream 
be nothing more than the effect of 
indigeſtion or vapours, we will to- 
morrow have the pleaſure of being 
merry at it: but if it be ſent by 
the Gods, it is a notification that 
cannot make me eſcape their de- 
cree, and which is given me ſole- 
ly to prepare me to ſubmit to their 


will. In a word, I have lived long 


enough; | am advanced in years, 
crowned with glory, I have equal- 
led the moſt illuſtrious heroes of 
antiquity; and nothing more is 
left tor me: to do, but terminate 
my career. Cæſur is not, how- 


ever, dead but only prepared 


Hiſtory acquaints us, that nei- 


ther of his ailafins ſarvived him 
three 


Þ 
1 
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three years, and that they ſuffered 
violent deaths. The ſenate order- 
ed the gate of the hall of the capi- 
tol, in which this great man was 
aſſaſſinated, to be walled up, and 
pronounced the day fatal on which 
this act was committed. I can- 
not, however, diſſimulate that Cz- 
far had ſome defects which tarniſh- 
ed his virtues; and, if credit is 
to be given to the ſcandalous chro- 
nicle of his time, he was the huſ- 
band to all wives, and the wife to 
all huſbands. 


An account of Joan of Arc, and the 
ſeverity with which ſhe was 
treated by the Inquiſition of 
France. From M. Villaret's hi/- 
tory of that kingdom. 


OAN of Arc, known by the 
name of the Maid of Orleans, 
who, by her bravery and enthuſi- 
aſm, had ſo much contributed to 
revive the courage of the French, 
and had ſtruck ſuch terror into 
the hearts of the Engliſh, threw 
herſelf into Compeigne, when the 
Engliſh and Burgundians beſieged 
it. She was taken priſoner in a 
ſally which ſhe made at the head 
of 600 men. The joy of the be- 
fiegers cannot be expreſſed at hav- 
ing in their power this girl of 18 
years of age, whoſe name alone 
for more than a year had made 
them tremble. The victories of 
Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, 
had never excited ſuch tranſports. 
The Duke of Bedford himſelf or- 
dered public rejoicings at Paris. 
preceded by a Te Deum by way of 
thankſgiving. 
She was at firſt impriſoned in 
the fortreſs of Beaulieu, afterwards 
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in that of Beaurevoir, then in the 
caſtle of Crotoy, and at laſt ſhe 
was Carried to Rouen, where ſhe 
was tried and condemned to periſh 


brother Martin, vicar-general of 
the inquiſition in France, an of- 
fice now happily forgotten, to- 
gether with the bloody tribunal to 
which it owed its origin, demand- 
ed the priſoner from the military 
power, as being vehemently ſuſpect- 
ed of many crimes amounting to hereſy, 


| crimes which could not be diſguiſed 


and overlooked without ample and 
ſufficient reparation. The univer- 
ſity exhibited on this occaſion, the 
moſt baſe and abje@ proſtitution, 
by ſolliciting the Engliſh to deli- 
ver Joan up to the Inquiſition, and 
requeſting them to take care that 
ſhe did not eſcape the juſtice of 
the church. Peter Cauchon, Bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais, as her metropo- 
litan, demanded the right of con- 


purpoſe to the univerſity, to the 
inquiſitor, to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to the King of England, 
and did not give over his applica- 
tion till ſhe was delivered to him. 
The archbiſhopric of Rouen being 
then vacant, the chapter lent its 
juriſdiction to the Biſhop of Beau- 
vais, that is, he was allowed to act 
as judge in that dioceſe. 


more deceitful, more violent, and 
more cruel, than the manner in 


his unjuſt aſſeſſors treated Joan in 
the courſe of this proceſs; all of 
it was alike inconſiſtent with juſ- 
tice, honour, decency, modeſty, 
and good faith. This ecclehaſtical 
tribunal condemned her, as being 


{ 


. excommunicated, rejected 


in the flames, and was according- 
ly burnt. Juſt after ſhe was taken, 


demning ker, He applied for that 


Nothing could be more ſevere, 


which that unworthy prelate, and 
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from the boſom of the church, and for 
her crimes judged worthy ro be given 
up to the ſecular power. Such was 
the form uſed in the decrees of the 
inquifition. The tribunal, when 
it condemned its victims, did not 
put them to death : The church 
abhors blood, but thoſe whom it 
condemned were infallibly burnt 
by the lay officers. This was the 
fate of Joan of Are. The bailiff 
of Rouen and his aſſiſtants, who 
were ſent for to repreſent the ſe- 


cular arm, did not pronounce the | 


ſentence ; they only ſaid, tate her 
away. Near the ſtake was a pic- 
ture on which was this inſcription : 
Foan commonly called la Pucelle, a 
liar, dangerous, an abuſer of the 
people, a witch, ſuperſtitious, a blaſ- 
phemer {of God, preſumptuons, an 
unbeliever in Jeſus Chriſt, a mur- 
dereſs, cruel, diſſolute, a worſhipper 
of the Devil, an apeſtate, a ſchij- 
matic, and an heretic. | 

Such was the tragical end of a 
heroine, who could not be charg- 
ed with any atrocious crime, wy 
leaſt with any that could be deem- 
ed worthy to be expiated by fire, 
ſuch as appearing in men's cloaths 
and bearing arms, boaſting that 
ſhe had had apparitions, or viſions, 
which diſcloſed to her future events, 


and having carried her zeal for 


the ſervice of her king to a degree 
of fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm, 
which made her capable of per- 
forming prodigies of valour. Her 
amazing exploits made her paſs for 
a /orcereſs in that age of ignorance, 
when every thing extraordinary 


was aſcribed to the intervention 


of the devil. She was burnt not 
ſo much to expiate her own great 
and real crimes, as to fatisfy the 
{pite and hatred of the Engliſh, 
whoſe meaſures ſhe had confound- 
ed. Ihe judges who condemned 
her were French, but the ſubjects 
of England. This was an arti- 
fice of the Duke of Bedford and 
the Engliſh miniftry, whoſe po- 
hcv endeavoured to throw on the 
French nation the diſgrace of ſuch 
a manifeſt piece of injuſtice. They 
themſelves ſacrificed the Pucelle, 
as her deſtruction turned to their 
advantage, but they made choice 
of the French for the inſtruments 
of their vengeance *. 


ct... 


Extracts from a Character of Dr. 
Secker, late Archbiſhop of Cans 
terbury. By Dr. Burton +. 

P. ng. H E ſame method 

that he purſued in 

the dioceſe of Oxford, he alſo 


— 
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Me cannot help reminding our readers in this place, that the author is 
a Frenchman ; he endeawours to render the Engliſh contemptible for the per- 


ſecution of Joan of Arc, though the ſole effect of his countrymen's fall „ igud- 
rance, and ſuperſtitious fears. | | 


+ The learned Dr. Burton of Eton, who, as he himPelf tells us, had & 


Friendſhip with Dr. Secker for more than forty-four years, e hag 
publiſhed at the Clarendon preſs, an elegant Latin Epiſtle to a friend, which 
he intitles, Commentariolus Thomæ Secker, Archiep. Cantuar, memorize 
ſacer; the above account of that amiable prelaty is extracted from that 
work, and tranſlated into Engliſh for the benefit of the unlearned reader. 
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adopted in that of Canterbury; 
holding viſitations, according to 
ancient cuſtom, traverſing the 
country not only in perſon,” but 
by his enquiries, and animadvert- 
ing on, or diligently ſearching in- 
to every thing that related to the 
clergy, employing for that pur- 
poſe hjs own obſervation and that 
of others, and when abſent, ſo 
careful to be preſent, that he en- 
quired into, wrote down, and en- 
tered every thing in a ſort of com- 
mon-place book: from theſe diſ- 
2 he compiled an ample 
yſtem of Parochial Knowledge; 
and from thence a ſort of hiſtory 
of his province; the inheritance 
of which, as of an ineftimable 
treaſure, was to be tranſmitted to 
his ſucceſſors. 

« But what ſhall I ſay of his 
attention, ſo eminently conſpicu- 
ous to American affairs? Here in- 
deed I ſee him moſt ſedulouſly la- 
borious, and omitting nothing 
which could in any way contribute 
to the propagating or promoting 
the Chriſtian religion. Witneſs 
his indefatigible care in diſcharg- 
ing the duties of the ſocieties at 
which he preſided * ! Witneſs his 
active diligence in defending true 
piety from the aſſaults of atheiſts, 
the frauds of papiſts, and the rav- 
ings of fanatics! Witneſs alſo his 
ſolicitude to provide fit miniſters 
of the word of God, and his vi- 
gilant enquiries into their lives, 
morals, and diligence ! 

From his uſual ſagacity and 
knowledge of antiquity, he was 
convinced that epiſcopacy derived 
its origin from the very beginning 


3 8 


of Chriſtianity, and had the ſanc- 
tion of Apoſtolic authority. He 
knew, that by a kind of alliance, 
it was connected with monarchy. 
When therefore thoſe Americans 
who had embraced the faith and 
diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
land, were deſirous of having the 
benefits of epiſcopal government 
brought nearer to them, and in- 
troduced into their own provinces, 
what wonder that our archbiſhop 
ſhould favour theſe their pious de- 
ſires ? But leſt the ſuſpicion of af- 


ranny, ſhould excite tumults a- 
mong the diſſenters, he took care 
that this eccleſiaſtical] policy ſhould 
be indulged to thoſe who wiſhed 
and deſired it, but ſhould not be 
obtruded on any ; and that the 
epiſcopal power, confined within 
the limits of a government merely 
eccleſiaſtical, ſhould leave no room 
for envy or diſguſt among the ma- 


I ſay it, is it credible, that ſuch 
torrents of envy and reproach 
could have been poured out againſ 
a deſign ſo mild, ſo moderate, ſo 
uſeful ? Nevertheleſs, ſome among 
the diſſenters, obſtinate and cho- 
leric, immediately raged ; in a re- 
public, ſeditious citizens, and when 
rulers in the church intolerable 
tyrants. Unjuſt and malicious 
men ! who would deny to thoſe 
who differ from you, thoſe rights 
and that liberty which you arro- 
gate to yourſelves unreftrained. 
„The diſſenters indeed had 
vainly imagined that Secker, who 
was an advocate for mildneſs and 


lenity, and always inſiſted on the 


® The Societies for propagating the Goſpel, and for promoting Chriſtian 


Knowledge, 
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fecting I know not what papal ty- 


levolent or the unjuſt, And ſhall. 


toleration which was granted them, 
being maintained ſacred and invio- 
late, would ſome time or other 
betray to them the privileges and 
authority of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and would not only pardon their 
errors, but would alſo beſtow on 
them praiſe and rewards. What 
wonder that wilful men, deceived 
by falſe hopes, ſhould have re- 
courſe to abuſe, and the bugbears 
of ſpecious charges held forth to 
the public? Mean-while the arch- 
biſhop was not wanting to himſelf, 
or to the dignity of the church of 
England. Behold then a + com- 
bat, manifeſtly unequal, of raſhneſs 
with prudence, of fury and obſti- 
nacy with moderation and. equity, 


of puritanic malignity with Chriſ- 


tian charity. Be it a reproach to 
others that this ſalutary advice 
was given in vain ; our prelate 


| 


certainly has left the faireſt teſti- 


mony of his own conſcience, and 
at the ſame time a valuable pledge 
of his benevolence to the church, 
and to the Americans. | 


P. 38. At length I ſeem to 


approach with him to the period 
of his labours. Behold a fight 
worthy of God! a good man cou- 
rageouſly ſtruggling with pain, 


and triumphing over the terrors of 


death, in the cloſe and in the 


courſe of his life equally admira- 
ble! I ſeem to fit by him, to ac- 


_ coſt him, to philoſophize with him, 


to hear his leſſons of Chriſtian for- 
titude and patience. I ſee the of- 
ficious attention or ſilent ſolicitude 
of the ſtanders by, in particular of 
thoſe ladies, whom he always juſt- 
ly held moſt dear. 
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Theſe weep the living Hector as the 
dead. 5 a 
IJ ſee, in ſhort, every thing 
agitated with fear and ſorrow, ex- 
cept his own mind: that in all 
theſe ſufferings, even to the laſt 
extremity, amidſt the ſevereſt ago- 
nies of a deayed body, is tran- 
quil and ſedate. O unkind wiſhes 
of his friends which promiſed a 
long continuance of a life juſt 
ending ! To him, indeed, who had 
lived long enough for nature, long 
enough even for glory, ſcarce any 


thing was wanting to complete his 


felicity but an eaſy death ; havin 
duly prayed for this, we do not ſo 
much complain that he is deprived 
of life, as we congratulate his be- 
ing crowned with immortality. 

P. 39. © Finally, for the fake 
of the public, I am deſirous that 
the honourable remembrance of 
ſo laudable an example, profitable 
even to poſterity, may always 
flouriſh and be renowned. I on 
this ſubje& have been diligent to 
exert myſelf to the utmoſt; and 
therefore have willingly given this 
teſtimony as well of private duty 


and friendſhip as public veneration 


and regard. I have now only 
to entreat you to pardon my am- 
bition (vain perhaps, but certain- 
ly not unbecoming) which deſires 
nothing more ardently than to 
have this remembrance of our 
friendſhip preſerved amidſt ſuch 
various elogiums, and that this 
token, ſuch as it is, which you ſee 
conſecrated to the memory of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, may, 
together with his, be inſcribed with 
the name of Joax Bug Ton.” 
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Memoirs of the Life of the late Dr. 
Samuel Chandler“. 

JR. Chandler was deſcended 

from anceſtors heartily en- 

aged in the cauſe of non-con- 

italy, and, ſufferers for the Li- 


berty of Conſcience. His grand- | 


father, Chandler a tradeſman at 
Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, was 
much injured in his fortune by the 
perſecutions under Charles II. 
but bore cheerfully the ſpoiling of 
his goods, that he might preſerve 
his peace of mind, and his title to 
the better and more enduring ſub- 
fance in Heaven inviolate. 

His father, the Rev. Mr. Henry 
Chandler, was a diſſenting mini- 
ſter, of conſiderable worth and 
abilities, who ſpent the greater 
part of his miniſterial life at Bath, 
where he maintained an honour- 
able name. Mr. Samuel Chand- 
ler, his eldeſt ſon, was born at 


Hungerford, in Berks, where his 


father was then a miniſter,” in 
1693. Diſcovering early a genius 
for learning, it was cultivated 
with care, and he was placed un- 
der maſters, with whom he made 
ſuch improvements in claſſical 
learning, that few carry from the 
college ſo large a ftock of this, 
and particularly 'of the Greek, as 
he was maſter of before he went 


to the academy. 


Being determined for the mini- 
ſtry, he was firſt ſent to an aca- 
demy at Bridgewater, whence he 
was ſoon removed to Glouceſter, 
that he might be a pupil of the 
very learned and ingenious Mr. 
Samuel ſones, who had opened an 
academy in that city, with great 
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reputation, which he long ſup. 
ported, as he applied himſelf with 
uncommon diligence to cultivate 
the minds of his pupils; in which 
he was not a little animated by 
the diſtinguiſhed geniuſes of ſe- 
veral of them ; one of whom was 


the famous Dr. Butler, who died 


Biſhop of Durham, and another, 
the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
That emulation which ſuch com- 
panions in ſtudy muſt excite, and 
the mutual light and aſſiſtance they 


would communicate, could not 


but greatly contribute to render 
Mr. Chandler richly furniſhed in 
the ſeveral parts of literature and 
ſcience, to which he applied; and 
particularly in critical, biblical, 
and oriental learning. And the 
acquaintance and friendſhip which 
then commenced, was continue 
with reciprocal inſtances of eſteem 
and regard to the end of life, not- 
withſtanding their different ſtations 
and engagements. | 
Mr. Chandler leaving the aca- 
demy, began to preach about July 
1714, and entering upon his fa- 
cred employments, with ſuch abi- 
lities, and theſe ſo well improved, 
was ſoon taken notice of; and 
choſen to be their miniſter by the 
3 congregation at Peck- 
am, near London, in 1716, and 
ſerved them in the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, with acceptance, and re- 
putation ; till he was called thence 
to miniſter to the ſociety in the 
Old Jewry, one of the moſt conſi- 
derable preſbyterian churches in 
the city, While Mr. Chandler was 
employed at Peckham, ſome gen- 
tlemen of the ſeveral denomina- 
tions of diſſenters in the city, came 
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* Pretixed to four volumes of his ſermons lately publiſhed by Dr. Thomas 


Amory. 
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to a reſolution to ſer up and ſup- 
port a weekly evening-leCture at 
the Old Jewry for the winter half 
year; the ſubjects treated in which 
were to be the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and an/wers 
to the ae ohjeckions urged 


againſt them; and they choſe two 


of the moſt eminent young mi- 
niſters in each denomination for 
executing this deſign. Of theſe 
Mr. Chandler, was one, and the 
very worthy and learned Dr. Lard- 
ner another. 

When this lecture was dropped, 
another of the ſame kind was ſet 
up, to be preached by one per- 
ſon, and Mr. Chandler was cho- 
ſen for this ſervice. In the courſe 
of this lecture he preached ſome 


ſermons on the confirmation which 


miracles gave to the divine miſſion 


of Chriſt, and the truth of his re- 


ligion; and vindicated the argu- 
ment againſt the objections of 


Collins, in his Grounds and Rea- 
ſons, &c. *. Theſe ſermons, by 


the advice of a friend, he threw 
into the form of a continued 
treatiſe, and printed, This work 
gained him high reputation, and 


made way for his being called, 


upon the firſt vacancy, to ſettle 
with the congregation in the Old 
Jewry, about the year 1725; firſt 
as an afiftant, and afterwards as 


their paſtor, Here he miniſtered 


to the religious improvement and 
eternal felicity of an affectionate 


4 
4 


| 


| merly and now printed, ſufficiently 


and generous people for forty years” 
with an encreafing and eftabliſh- 
ed reputation ; which how well 
it was deſerved, his diſcourſes for- 


manifeſt. 

Perhaps it may be of uſe to ſtu- 
dious perſons, of tender conſti- 
tutions to be informed that Mr. 
Chandler, in the younger part of 
life, was ſubje& to frequent and 
dangerous fevers; one of which 


confined him more than three 


months, and threatened, by its 
effects, to diſable him for public 
ſervice, He was, therefore, ad- 
viſed to go into the vegetable diet, 
in which he continued for twelve 
years. This produced ſo happy 
an alteration in his conſtitution, 
that though he afterwards returned 
to the uſual way of living, he en- 
joyed an uncommon ſhare of vi- 
gour and ſpirits till ſeventy. 
Among other learned and uſe- 
ful deſigns which Mr. Chandler 


had formed, he began a Com: 


mentary on the Prophets. Havin 
finiſhed Joel, which he public 
and gone a great way in Iſaiah, he 


met with the manuſcript Lexicon 
and Lectures of the famous Arabic 
Profeſſor Schultens, who much re- 
commends the explaining the dif- 
ficult words and phraſes of the 
Hebrew language, by comparing 
them with the Arabi : this 98 
mined Mr. Chandler to ſtudy the 
Hebrew a new, with this light be- 


* The author of theſe memoirs might have remarked, tha! Dr. Chandler 
was not the faireſt diſputant in the lifts of Theological Controverſy; for 
though frequently foiled in his arguments, he ſhewed great cunning in the 
art of evaſion; by having recourſe to his knowledge in the dead languages 
(which he was fond of diſplaying) in order to perplex and beawilder his ad- 


verſaries, and giving explications of words and things not generally un- 


der ſtood; t 


od ; thus perwerſing their true fignification to anjaver his own pur- 


bel. 
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mentary till he ſhould thus have 
ſatisfied himſelf that he had at- 
tained the genuine ſenſe of the ſa- 
cred writers; and having once 
dropped it, a variety of other en- 
gagements prevented his reſuming 
and finiſhing his original plan. 

While he was thus employed in 
advancing the intereſts of religion, 
learning, and liberty, he received 
the higheſt literary honour from 
two univerſities, Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, who each of them ſent 
him, unaſked, the diploma of 
D. D. 

Before I conclude theſe brief 
memoirs, I would mention two or 
three facts, which juſtice to the 
doQor's memory will not allow 
me to omit. The f is, that 
the awidows and orphans of poor 
diſſenting miniſters are greatly in- 
debted to him for that fund which 
has relieved ſo many of their ne- 
ceſſities. He firſt formed the de- 
ſign of it, and by his intereſt and 
applications engaged a number of 
gentlemen in the generous ſubs 
ſcription, that laid the foundation 
on which this excellent charity 
has ſince riſen to its preſent great- 
neſs ; and to this fund he con- 
tinued a zealous friend to the laſt. 
Two other facts I ſhall tranſcribe 
from the ſermon preached at his 
funeral. : 

The one is, that the high repu- 
tation which he had gained, by 
his defences of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, procured him, from ſome 
of the governors of the eſtabliſhed 
church, the offers of conſiderable 
preferment, which he nobly de- 
clined. He "Valued more than 
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fore him, and to drop his Com- | 


theſe, the liberty and integrity of 
his .conſcience, and ſcorned, for 
any worldly conſiderations, to pro- 
feſs as divine truths, doctrines 
which he did not really helieve, 
and to practiſe in religion what 
he did not inwardly approve. An 
honourable ſacrifice to truth and 
honeſty, and well compenſated by 
the affection and generoſity of his 
people; as far as ſuch ſacrifices 
are recompenſed on this ſide the 
grave. 

The other fact is this: When 
it had pleaſed God, during the 
laſt years of his life, to viſit him 
with frequent returns of a moft 
painful diſorder, he bore theſe 
with a reſignation becoming the 
faith of a Chriftian, grew viſibly 
more diſengaged from temporal 
things, and often with warmth 
declared, «that to ſecure the divine 
felicity promiſed by Chriſt, was 
the principal and almoſt only thing 
that made life defirable; that to 
attain this, he would gladly die, 
ſubmitting himſelf entirely to God, 
as to the time and manner of 
death, whoſe will was moſt righte- 
ous and good ; and being perſuad- 
ed, that all auas well, which ended 
for eternity. 


— 


ANECDOTES and CHARACTERS of 

A eminent Painters *, 

AN TON10 ALLEGRI; commonly 
called, Cox REGGIO. Born at 
Correggio, 1494, and there died, 
1534 
T happened, that after many 

ages paſſed in ignorance, Na- 


ture, weary of her bondage, and 


willing to repair her loſſes, by 


rendering to the arts their original 
luſtre, 


From a catalogue lately publiſhed by Mr. & rrange. 
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luftre, drew them from that ob- 
ſcurity into which the barbariſm 


of the times had plunged them. 


There appeared one of thoſe rare 
and happy geniuſes, who, guided 


by inſtinct alone, and without any 


aſſiſtance from thoſe who had gone 
before him, planned out new tracts 


in ſcience, and became the admi- 


ration of his cotemporaries, leav- 
ing behind him objects worthy the 
imitation of his ſucceſſors. Such 
was Correggio, who, born in a 
little village, where perhaps no 
painter had ever exiſted, and at a 
critical period, even in the dawn 
of the arts, diffuſed a glorious 
light over painting, which did at 
that time aſtoniſh, and ſtill con- 
tinues to ſurprize the ſpeRator. 
He at once baniſhed that ſterility 
of taſte, which during ſo long a 
time had disfigured the art of 
painting ; and, taking a ſudden 
and rapid flight, he raiſed himſelf 
to the ſublime, He ſaw every thing 
great: he did not introduce into 
the generality of his compoſitions, 
a multitude of figures; but only 
ſuch as were uſeful and employed. 
He gave them new motions, he 
added to their out-lines certain 
forms, which perhaps are not al- 
ways ſtrictly agreeable to the chaſte 
rules of deſign; but they have, 
however, their captivating allure- 
ments. What the poet ſaid may 
be here applied; 


He ſnatch'd a grace beyond the rules 
of art. 


The agreeable ſmile, and thoſe 
amiable graces, which ever attend- 
ed his ideas, and which he diffuſed 
with ſuch profufion over his cha- 
rafters, may be perhaps taxed 
with being forced and unnatural; 
but they are, however, not leſs 


ſeducing: an eaſy and flowing 
pencil, an union and harmony of 
colours peculiar to himſelf, a per- 
fect intelligence of light and ſhade, 
produced by large and broad 
maſſes, give an aſtoniſhing relief 
to all the pictures he has painted. 
The works of this divine painter 
cannot be too much ſtudied. The 
Carracci were ſenſible of it, and 
reaped conſiderable advantages 
from them. Whoever, from their 
example, will refle& on them with 


attention, may be ſure of acquir- 


ing the moſt important principles 
of their art. | 


Domenico ZamMPiERI, commonly 


called DomeEnicHino. Born in 
Bologna, 1581, died at Naples 
1641. 


HE was born with a docility of 
temper, and ſolidity of judgment; 
but in appearance he was rather 
ſlow of comprehenſion. It was 
long before the leaſt hopes could 
be formed of this great artiſt. An- 
nibale Carracci only, under whom 


he at length ſtudied, knew how 


to diſtinguiſh the hidden talents 
of a ſcholar ever liſtening to the 
voice of inſtruction, and whom a 
laborious and painful application 
never diſcouraged. Time ſoon 
diſcovered in this man a painter, 
jealous of his reputation, and 
capable of expreſſing in the cha- 
racters and the motion of his fi- 
gures, the moſt ſublime paſſions, 
and attitudes the moſt difficult to 
compoſe. He made it a rule to 
repreſent nothipg which he ſaw 
not in nature, and never to de- 
viate from that pure fimplicity 
which belongs to her, Abſorbed 
in the moſt profound meditation, 
he never began a work till his 


" ideas 
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ideas were thoroughly digeſted. If 


he had any failing, it was that of 


being too fearful of himſelf, and | 


diſtruſtful of the great abilities he 


poſſeſſed. 


Luca GIOR DANO. Born at Naples, 
1632, died an the ſame city 1705. 


WE may fay with propriety of 
this painter, that he was a real 
Proteus. There is ſcarce a man- 
ner into which he did not tranſ- 
form himſelf. At one time he is 
Paolo Veroneſe, or Tintoret, whoſe 
compoſitions he imitated, even to, 
deception ; at another, we fancy 
we ſee the pictures of Pietro da 
Cortona. So perfectly did he tranſ- 
form himſelf into the ſtyle of Baſ- 
ſano, that it is even difficult for 
the moſt judicious connoiſſeurs to 
defend themſelves againſt the illu- 
fion. He ſeized and retained the 
ideas of thoſe, and many other 
maſters, with a fidelity that 1s 
without example. However, it 
would be injurious to his reputa- 
tion to imagine he ſolely employ- 
ed his talents in theſe and the like 
deceptions; they were only the 
ſubjects of his amuſement: he 
knew better how to fill up his 


time; and the prodigious quantity 


of important compoſitions with 
which he filled Italy and Spain, 


are evident proofs of his abilities. 


The cieling of the Ricardi Palace 
at Florence, is an admirable in- 
vention. He poſſeſſed ſuch a fa- 
cility of pencil, that the colours, 
ſcarce laid upon the canvaſs, pro- 
duce us of themſelves their pro- 
per effects. No ſooner were his 
ſubjects conceived, than his pic- 
tures were finiſhed; and it was 
owing to that extreme prompti- 
tude that he got the name of Luca 


fa Preſto, which he ever afterwards 
retained. | 


Giovanni FRancesco BARBIE. 
RI, commonly called GUERcino, 
born at Cento, 1590, died in the 
Jame city, 1666. 


IT is evident that this artiſt was 
born with uncommon talents for 
painting ; for without having ever 
left the little city which gave him 
birth, and where there was never 
any painter of reputation, on hav- 
ing .only ſeen and ſtudied an ex- 
cellent picture of Ludovico Car- 
racci, he made ſuch rapid progreſs 
in the art to which he had devoted 
himſelf, that on his arrival at Bo- 
log na, as yet a youth, he aſtoniſh- 


ed thoſe who were witneſſes of his 


firſt eſſays. Having never had an 
opportunity of adopting any par- 
ticular manner, he acquired one 
which was much ſuited to his ge- 
nius, and which, by the great 
maſſes of light and ſnade, and the 
knowledge he attained to in co- 


louring, produced effects that were 


extremely captivating. Much of 
his life was ſpent in his profeſſion; 
for he was employed in a prodi- 
gious number of pictures in oil, 
both for altar- pieces, and ſuch as 
were intended to adorn the cabi- 
nets of the great; without, how- 


ever, reflecting that freſco and 


grand compoſitions were yet more 
ſuitable to his genius; ſuch, for 
example, as he painted in the 
dome of the cathedral church of 


Piacenza, or that wonderful ciel“ 


ing of the Aurora, which we ad- 
mire at Rome in the villa Ludo- 
vici. Theſe are two maſter- 
pieces which can never be ſuffici- 
ently extolled. 
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| in which he did not aim at perfec- 


LeonarD® Da Vinci. Born in 


the Caftle of Vine in Tuſcany 
1443, died in France, in the arms 
of Francis J. 1518. 


IT required a man of as much 


genius, refinement, and univerſal ' 
knowledge, as Leonardo da Vinci, 
to attemptto retrieve painting from 
that languiſhing ſtate into which it 
had been plunged for ſo many ages. 
Cimabue, who is eſteemed as its 
reſtorer, and the other artiſts who 
ſucceeded him, laboured without 
principles. Their works were dry, 
inſi pid, and taſteleſs. Solid and 
judicious refleſtions dictated to 
Leonardo the neceſſity of a refor- 
mation. He therefore conſulted 
nature; and nature ſuggeſted to 


him the means She ſoon taught 


- . pf 
dim, that the beauties with which 


tion. 


It muſt be added, that he 


had a deciſive taſte for the ſciences, 
and particularly for mathematics, 


which employed great part of his 
time. He invented machines; he 
undertook and completed many 
important works which rendered 
him uſeful to ſociety ; and he was 
cheriſhed by many princes who 
ſought and cultivated hisacquaint- 
ance. 


Carlo MARATTI. Porn at Ca- 
merona in the Marche. of Ancona, 
1025, died at Rome 1713. 


WERE I to point out to any one 
who deſtines himſelf to the ſtudy 
of painting, the neceſſity of a ſe- 
vere application during his youth, 
and to ſhew him the advantages 
that would naturally reſult from it, 


ſhe is adorned, are only to be diſ- i I could not poſſibly inftance a more 
covered by ſuch as ſtudy them with ſtriking example than that of Car- 


diſcernment; that the character of lo Maratti. 


Indefatigable in his 


heads, as well as the motion of | application, he ſpared no pajns 
figures, are infinite, and depend | where it was neceſſary to attain 


upon the knowledge of the muſ- 
cles, which is inſeparable from the 
ſtudy of anatomy ; that the diffe- 
rent paſſions of the ſoul are to be 
expreſſed .in the countenance by 


means of the arrangement of cer- 
tain features; that jit is by a juſt 
diſtribution of colours, as 9 

of light and ſhadow, that objects 
have relief, and appear natural. 
] heſe reflections Leonardo reduced 
to rules and principles; and he 
was the firſt who faithfully ob- 
ſerved them. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that, abſorbed 
in ſuch profound meditations, he 
laboured fo little with his own 
hand; and it is to be obſerved that 
he never painted any thing that 
was not extremely finiſhed, and 


; 


as 


knowledge. He was, during his 
youth, familiarized with a mid- 
dling ſtate of foitune, which con- 
tributed to his affiduity in deſign- 
ing and painting after the works 
of the greateſt maſters, after thoſe 
of Raphael. For many years he 
employed the whole day in this 


- exerciſe z and his evenings in ie - 


flecting on what he had ſeen and 


done. 


Filled with thoſe great 
ideas, he often attempted to put 
his own on paper——nor was it 
long before his abilities ſhone 
forth. In the firſt pictures which 
he expoſed to the public, the re- 


ſult of his good conduct appear- 


ed; and the approbation he then 


met with, facilitated his future 


undertakings. He executed many 
large 
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large pictures, in which he diſplay- | 


ed great knowledge of com poſi- 
tion; even grace in the attitude of 
bis figures, and a general accuracy 
of deſign, 


/ 


Paolo CALIARI, commonly called 
Paolo VERONEsE. Born at 
Verona, 1532, died ar Venice 
1588. 


THE impreſſion which the works 
of this famous painter made upon 
the Carracci, when they under- 
took a journey to Venice, with an 
intention to ſtudy colouring and 
compoſition from the pictures of 
the great maſters of this ſchool, 
forms a prejudice which is deci- 


five in favour of their excellence. 


Seized with admiration at the fight 
of the vaſt and magnificent com- 
poſitions of Paolo Veroneſe, and 
not leſs aſtoniſhed at the fertility 
of his genius and the freedom of 
his pencil, they almoſt forgot Cor- 
reggio, whom they had hitherto 
adored; and indeed when we con- 
fider the immenſe quantity of fine 
things with which he. has enriched 
the churches and palacesof Venice, 
it is difficult to comprehend that 
the life of a ſingle man, and which 
was not extremely long, ſhould 
have been ſufficient to complete 
them. The picture alone of the 
marriage of Cana in the refectory 
of St. Giorgio Maggiore, which 
has merit enough to immortalize 
its author——has likewiſe ſuffici- 
ent matter to occupy for a long 
time the moſt active pencil; ſo 
carefully and delicately it is paint. 
ed, and filled with figures equally 
varied and intereſting. | 


Nicol As Poussix. Born at An- 
deli, a City of Normandy, 1594, 
died at Rome, 1666. 


WHEN we conſider the charac- 
ter of Pouſſin, the taſte he had for 
the. antique, and for the works of 
the great painters with which Italy 
abounded, we ſhall find that the 
climate of Rome was more ſuitable 
to his genius than that of his own 
country; nor did he heſitate to 
give it the preference: and, if in 


regret, and with a reſolution of 
returning again to that city, ſo 
dear to him, where he enjoyed 
that tranquillity and ſatisfaction 
he ſo much courted. On his firſt 
arrival at Rome, his mind was 
already furniſhed with poetical 
ideas; and his eaſy and „ rms 
pencil had already attained the aft 
of colouring. At that time he had 
ſtudied the works of Titian. Aſ- 
ſociated with his friend Fiamingo, 
the celebrated ſculptor, he ſtudied 
the antique with great care; and 
ſoon after this, his pictures aſſumed 
a character of gravity, which per- 
haps introduced itſelf at the ex- 
| pence of colouring : that, doubt- 
leſs, gave way to a learned and 
judicious manner, which likewiſe 
gained in ſentiment and expreſ- 
ſion. The pictures of Pouſſin be- 
came more intereſting than ever, 
by the choice of his ſubje&s, and 


ners and cuſtoms of the people he 
introduced: we even fancy them 
preſent, and we are tempted to in- 
terrogate the different perſonages 


he brings upon the ſcene. 


RAx- 


the courſe of things he abſented 
himſelf for ſome time, it was with 


a religious obſervance of the man- 
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RarFAELLO DA UszBino. Born 
at Urbino 1483, died at Rome 
I520. | 


T HE different branches of 
painting in which the celebrated. 
Apelles excelled, and which ren- 
dered his name ſo illuſtrious with 
antiquity,ſeem, in theſe latter ages, 
to have been united-in the perſon 
of the divine Raphael, to juſtify 
the ancient writers, and ſhow that 


the works of this great artiſt of 
Greece, there was nothing exag- 
gerated. They have affirmed, 
that never painter diffuſed more 
grace in his compoſitions, nor ele- 


gance in the diſpoſing of his | 


figures; that their motions were 


ſo juſt and ſo natural; that one | 
was tempted to believe they weie 
alive; that he treated every ſub- 


ject with nobleneſs and with dig- 
nity, and often in a manner. ſo 
pathetic, that the ſpectators were 
affected with the moſt ſingular im- 
preſſions; that his pictures engag- 
ed and intereſted, by the ba. of 
their expreſſions, and the art with 
which they moved the paſſions of 
the ſoul; that, in ſhort, thoſe 
rare and perfect productions excit- 
ed the deſire of kings, and became 
the objects of the jealouſy of cities 
which could not poſſeſs them. Is 
there any thing in what has been 
here ſaid, which is not applicable 
to Raphael, and which does not 
characterize him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner? Let a man of judgment 
enter into the apartments of the 
Vatican; let him examine the ſub. 
lime pictures Which decorate thoſe 
walls; or, in the ſame manner, 
let him conſider attentively the in- 
valuable cartoons of the acts of 


the apoſtles, which are the glory 
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of the Britiſh nation, and ſay if he 
can refrain from acknowledging 
that he finds there aſſembled every 
ſpecies of beauty and perfection 


which were admired in the works 


of the Grecian painter? What is 
not leſs ſurprizing, each of thoſe 
artiſts poſſeſſed the ſame qualities 
of heart and mind: they were 
eſteemed by the great; they made 
their art reſpectable; they exerciſ- 
ed it with dignity; and each has 
his name ſo written in the book 
of Fame, as never to be obli- 
terated. | a 


GIOVANNI Francesco Rou A- 
NELLI. Born at Viterbo 1612, 
died in the ſame city1662. 


I T 1s not ſufficient that we are 
born with talents, but it is re- 
uired that our manners be an- 
werable to them. If they are 
honourable, they procure to us 
friends and benefactors, who in- 
tereſt themſelves in our advance- 
ment, by becoming our patrons 
and our protectors. Romanelli 
proved what I affirm, and may be 
cited as an example. His inte- 
grity of manners gained him the 
eſteem of all who knew him, and 
in particular that of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. This eminent patron gave 
him an aſylum in his own palace; 
and, which was ſtill more advan- 
tageous to him, facilitated his en- 
try into the celebrated ſchool of 
Pietro da Cortona. It was there, 
that, applying himſelf to ſtudy, 
and preſerving his purity of man- 
ners, he acquired that grace which 
renders his compoſitions in gene- 
ral fo agreeable. If he did not 
attain that fire which animated 
the works of his maſter, he at leaſt 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that ele- 


gant 
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grant ſimplicity which reigns in the 

enerality of his own. He dif- 
Faſed through his pictures a ſweet- 
neſs and grace, which not only 
predominates in the countenances, 
but in the attitudes and motion 
of the figures which he employs. 
-The ſame ſweetneſs extends even 
to the tone of his colouring, which 
is extremely harmonious ; and 1s 
particularly conſpicuous in his freſ- 
co paintings. 


Sir PETER PAUL RUBENS. Born 
at Cologne in 1577, died at Aut- 
wwerp in 1640. | 


. NEITHER the favour in which 
Rubens lived with Princes, and 
other diſtinguiſned perſonages; 
nor his ſuperior talents for nego- 
tiation, which entitled him to * 
pear in a public character at the 
courts of crowned heads; nor his 


profound erudition, and the diſ- 
employments which 


tinguiſhed ch 
were the recompence of his ſer- 
vices; will ever do him ſo much 
honour as painting procured him, 
to the ſtudy of which he preferably 


devoted himſelf, and exerciſed it 
with amazing ſucceſs. Italy, where 
he made a long abode, furniſhed | 
him abundantly with the means. 


of inſtructing himſelf. Mantua, 
which received him firſt, preſent- 
ed him with the aſtoniſhing and 
ingenious paintings of Giulio Ro- 
mano. It was here his genius 
was fired He went afterwards 
to Venice, where he ſtudied the 
works of Titian, Tintorett, and 
Paolo Veroneſe. A taſte for co- 
louring, and for the rich compo- 
fitions of theſe maſte-s, here took 
poſſeſſion of him. The ſtudies 


which he made at Rome were 
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as "uy which was viſible by ſome 


of 
charms of colouring predominated, 


is firſt productions; but the 


and, when he returned to his 
own country, nature not preſent- 
ing him with the ſame idea of 
beauty, and he continuing to con- 
ſult her, he was leſs attentive 
to fine forms than to expreſs, with 
all the richneſs of colouring, his 
figures, ſuch as he ſaw them, fre- 
quently oyercharged, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, 4e trop d embon- 
point. He principally excelled in 
the magnificence of his compoſi- 
tions, and in the knowledge of 
light and ſhadow, which he re- 
duced to certain rules, and from 
which he reaped the greateſt ad- 
vantage. As an able artiſt 
he likewiſe received conſiderable 
aſſiſtance from a brilliant and nu- 
merous ſchool, which he formed, 
and without which it would have 
been impoſſible for him, however 
laborious and expeditious he was, 
to have executed the prodigious 

uantity of pictures he left behind 
1 Of theſe, though many were 
not wholly painted by himſelf, 
there are none that did not paſs 
through his hands and receive his 
laſt touches ; which alone required 
a force of genius, and an aſſiduity, 
of which there is ſcarce any ex- 
ample. 


ANDREA SACCHI. Born at Net- 
tuno in 1599, died at Rome 
1661. | 


THE indifferent opinion which 
this artiſt entertained of himſelf, 
an ill-placed timidity, a want of 
reſolution, which be could ſeldom 
overcome, have often withheld 
his hands, and deprived the world 


upon the point of perfecting his 


of many things which reflection, 
| | itudy, 


which 
jimſelf, 
want of 
ſeldom 
ithheld 
je world 
flection, 
ſtudy, 


AND 


ſtudy, and a natural taſte for what 
was truly beautiful, rendered him 
capable of producing. He was a 
favourite diſciple of Albani; and 
the immortal works of Raphael 
and Domenichino, for which all 
his life-time he preſerved an eſteem 
that almoſt carried him to adora- 
tion, unfolded thoſe talenfs which 
his maſter had the ability to diſtin- 
guiſh, and from which he foretold 
that he would become one of the 
greateſt artiſts of the age. Andrea 
Sacchi having happily verified 
that opinion, and having acquired 
a diſtinguithed reputation in Rome, 
ſignalized himſelf by works, wheſe 
noble ſimplicity was their chief 
ornament, He united innocence 
with grace; the airs of his figures 
were ealy and agreeable ; his de- 
ſign was pure and without affecta- 
tion; and the tone of his colour- 
ing, without being extremely vi- 
gorous, acquired a ſweetneſs and 
delicacy which produced great 
harmony. It was thus that, al- 
moſt in ſpite of himſelf, he oc- 
cupied the diſtinguiſhed rank to 
which Albani had formerly deſtin- 
ed him. | | 


SALVATOR Ros A. Born at Naples 


1615, died at Rome 1673. 


IT may be attributed rather to 
a degree of vanity that Salvator 
Roſa imagined his ſmall pictures, 
repreſenting landſcapes and ſea- 
pieces, were not worthy of his 
pencil ; and that his large hiſtori- 
cal compoſitions alone would 
tranſmit his name to poſterity as a 
great painter. But the public 
who are ſeldom deceived in their 
Judgment, did not adopt this way 
of thinking; they equally admir- 


ed every thing which came from 
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the hands of this great artiſt: they 
render juſtice to his large compo- 
ſitions, which are in general won- 
derfully executed, and with a ſpi- 
rit and freedom of pencil peculiar 
to himſelf. His ſmaller pictures 
are, not without reaſon, leſs admir- 


ed; where we meet with figures 


which are touched with all ima- 
ginable ſpirit and art, and become 


the principal ornament of his 


landſcapes. Sometimes this pain- 
ter repreſents a ſhore, covered 
with veſſels of various kinds, and 
differently employed. Sometimes 
we meet with immenſe rocks heap- 
ed on each other, interſperſed with 
branches of trees, and the whole 
waſhed with a ſea, alternately 
calm and tempeſtuous. At other 
times the ſcene changes to a de- 
fart country, in a warm climate, 
which is expoſed to the beams of 
a burning ſun ; it is here we ge- 
nerally meet with old trunks of 
trees, and torrents of water of a 
wonderful tranſparency. Theſe 
ſcenes are, for the moſt part, en- 
riched with ſpirited figures ; and 
the whole executed with truth and 
freedom, and, at the ſame time, 
with an intelligence which 15 be- 
yond deſcription. 


Giovanni BAPTISTA SALVA, 
commonly called Sasso FERRATO, 
from the place where he was born, 
about the beginning of the ſixteenth 


century. 


AMONGST the variety of 
books which have been publiſhed 
on painting in Italy, and upon the 
lives of the moſt celebrated artiſts, 
we find none from which we can 
draw the leaſt concluſion with re- 
gard either to the preciſe time in 
which Saſſo Ferrato lived, or in 

what 
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was diſcovered, that by which he 


that we admire in his works thoſe 


ly meet with ſmall pictures of his 
invention, and for the moſt part 
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ject was the holy family; which, 


what ſchool he was educated. This 
is the more ſurprizing when we 
confider that his pictures, which 
are altogether agreeable, have of 
a long time acquired a conſide- 
Table reputation. It is but lately 
that the true name of his family 


was known till then, being the 
name of the place where he was 
born, viz. a ſmall village upon 
the confines of the Marche of An- 
cona. It has been preſumed that 
he ſtudied painting under Guido 
Reni; nor is this conjecture with- 
out foundation, many of his pic- 
tures having much of the chatac- 
ter of that maſter. It is ſufficient 


amiable graces which he has often 
diffuſed, and to which he has unit- 
ed a freſhneſs of colouring. It does 
not appear that his genius was ex- 
tremely extenſive, becanſe we on- 


ſubjects of devotion : ſuch as Ma- 
donas, holy families, &c. 


ELISABETTIA SIRANI. Porn at 
Bologna 1638, died in the ſame 
city 1664. | 


SHE was the daughter of Gio- 
vanni Andrea Sirani, and as ſhe 
had no other maſter, it 15 not ſur- 
prizing that her pencil is ſo ſuited 
to that of Guido, with whom her 


father had ſtudied, and had be- 


come a perfect imitator of him. 
She began to paint at an early 
age; and conſidering the extreme 
care with which ſhe executed her 
works, and the few years which 
ſhe employed, ſhe left behind her 
a conſiderable number of pictures, 
ſome of which were even large 


compoſitions. Her favourite ſub- 


although ſo often treated, received 


new graces from the hand of this 


amiable paintreſs, ſhewing that 
her genius was eaſy and abundant. 


EusTACHE LE SUEUR. Born at 
Paris 1617, died in the ſame city 


1655. 


WITHOUT having made the 
journey of Italy, without havin 
ſeen Rome, or any of thoſe excel- 
lent paintings which that city pre- 
ſents to us, Le Sueur, born with- 
out any happy auſpices, brought 
into the world with him a taſte fo 
approaching to that of Raphael, 
that if we did not know the diſ- 
tance. of time, between the death 
of the one and the birth of the 
other, we ſhould ſuſpect that the 
French painter had received no 
other inſtruction but in the ſchool 


of the Italian. At moſt he could 


have ſeen but a few of the pictures 
of this great artiſt ; he probably 
likewiſe had recourſe to ſome of 


his drawings and prints from him. 


by Marc Antonio. And who does 
notavail himſelf of theſe reſources ? 
but all are not endowed with the 
ſame judgment and ſagacity. His, 
doubtleſs, at the firſt glance, dic- 
tated to him the advantages which 
he might promiſe himſelf from the 
imitation of a manner ſo learned 
and ſo noble. He ſoon abandon- 
ed the principles he had imbibed 
under Vouet, by which he could 
never have become more than a 
middling painter. The mote he 
advanced in his art, the more his 
compoſitions approached towards 
excellence. I he ſtudy of per- 
ſpective which he had cultivated 
in his youth, rendered him dif- 


| ficult in the poſition of his figures, 
and 


vigour of life; whoſe progreſs had 


was fon to the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, and Jane, Infanta of Spain, 


band, that ſhe loſt her ſenſes. The 


Charles was committed to Adrian, 


\ 


any A N EK: © 


and whatever elſe he introduced f 
into his compoſitions. His heads | 
and his attitudes were juſt and ex- | 
reſſive, and rendered the ſubjects 
be treated affecting and pathetic. 
His draperies are caſt with art, and 
reduced only to the neceſſary folds; 
they are deſigned without affecta - 
tion, and ſhew the naked which 


they embrace. His pencil became 
bold; his colouring improved; 


and what might not have been 
expected from an artiſt in the full 


hitherto been ſo rapid: but in- 
exorable death deprived the art of 
painting of a maſter who ſeemed 
* to revive it in its full ſplen- 
our. 


— 


CHARACTER and AN RDO TES of 
CHaRLes V. Emperor of Ger- 
many, and King of Spain *. 


HARLES V. was born at 
Ghent, Feb. 24, 1500. He 
was ſon to Philip, ſurnamed the 
Fair, archduke of Auſtria, who 


daughter to Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, King of Arragon and Caſtille. 
He was not above fix or. ſeven 
years old when he loſt his father. 
Queen Jane, his mother, was fo 


afflicted at the death of her huſ- 


education of the young Archduke 


—_— 


a native of Flanders, who was af- 
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terwards Pope, and to the Duke 
de Chievres of the houſe of Croy. 
The emperor Maximilian himſelf 
took great pains that his grandſon 
ſhould learn all that was neceſſary 
to form the hero and the watrior, 
foreſeeing that the empire would 
for a long time remain in his fa- 
mily. It was ſettled that Fer- 
dinand ſhould have the regency of 
Caſtille during the minority of the 
archduke, and that he ſhould an- 
nually ſupply 200,000 ducats for 
the ſupport of his houſhold. 

Charles teſtified a great diſpo- 
ſition for the living languages then 
in vogue, French, Spaniſh, Ita- 
lian, Engliſh, and Flemiſh : and 
he uſed to ſay, that he wanted to 
be maſter of the Italian, to ſpeat 
to the Pope, Spaniſh to ſpeak to 
Queen Jane his Mother, Engliſh 
to ſpeak to Queen Catharine his 
aunt, Flemiſh to converſe with his 
friends, and French to amuſe him- 
ſelf. But riding ſeemed to attract 
his greateſt attention; and he was 
ſo extremely fond of this exerciſe, 
that it was judged expedient to re- 
ſtrain the indulgence of this incli- 
nation, leſt his health ſhould be 
prejudiced by it. He rode the 
great horſe with more addreſs at 
ten years old, than others do at 
twenty ; he alſo fired a piſtol, and 
ſhot the croſs-bow, with much 
dexterity. With reſpect to ma- 
thematics, geography, navigation, 
and mechanicks, his maſters were 


aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he made 


in them. 8 
In the year 1515, Charles was 


* — 


* The publication of the Hiſtory of the Reign of Charles V. by Dr. 
Robertſon, having given birth to ſeveral accounts of this great monarch in 
the public prints, we have carefully peruſed them all, in order that we might 


be enabled to render this account as inteliigible as pofſivie. 


declared 
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declared to be of age, 
Emperor appointed 


and the 


ſovereign immediately entered in- 
to an alliance with Francis I. who 
had juſt ſucceeded Lewis XII. The 
following year he ſigned a treaty 
at Noyon with the ſame prince : 
whereby it was ſtipulated, that 
Francis I. ſhould retain the dutchy 
of Milan, and that Navarre ſhould 
be reſtored to John Albret. The 
ſame year Ferdinand the Catholic, 
King of Spain, dying, Charles 
his grandſon ſucceeded him, in 
default of his mother Jane, who 
was incapable of taking upon her- 
ſelf the government. 

He immediately ſet out for 
Spain. Maximilian choſe this voy- 
age ſhould be brilliant and pom- 
pous, as well with reſpe& to his 
train, as the number of great lords 
of the country, who accompanied 

him. Charles embarked at Oftend 
under convoy of the fleets of Hol- 
land and Zealand, and left the go- 
vernment of the Low-Countries to 
the Princeſs Margaret his aunt. Upon 
his arrival in Spain, he ſoon exert- 
ed thoſe talents which he had re- 
ceived from nature to reign with 
glory and wiſdom ; he eſtabliſhed 


his authority in a ſhort time; but 


he knew how to avail himſelf of 


all the diſcretion that was neceſ- 
fary, having to do with a haughty 
and delicate nation with reſpect 
to every thing that might wound 
their cuſtoms. This ſeems to be 
a proper, place to give an idea of 
the external appearance of this 
prince. Charles was in ſtature 
ſamewhat above the middle ſize, 
between the extreme of fat and 


\ Jean; he had au aquiline noſe, 


and a large forehead. He was 
Rervous and robuſt; his complexi- 


im governor. 
of the low countries. This young 
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on was ſanguine, blended with 
ſomething of the melancholy, which 
phyſiognoniſts pronounced the 
ſigns of perſeverance and itrength 
of mind, the truth of which he 
fully teſtified ; to which they might 
have added of a ſuſpicious and ob- 
ſtinate character in his purſuits. 
His lips were ſomewhat protube- 
rant, a defect that is common to 
the princes of the houſe of Auſtria. 
He had very little beard ; his hair 
was fair, and cut cloſe ro the bot- 
tom of the ears, in the manner of 
the ancient Roman Emperors ; his 
conſtitution was very healthful till 
about his fortieth year, when he 
was afflicted with the gout. 

Let us now examine the baſis 
of his character, according to the 
portraits of the greateſt maſters, 
who really have not flattered him, 
and Who have only painted from 
the teſtimonies of all hiſtorians. 
Charles V. was of a ſerious, pen- 
ſive diſpoſition; the vivacity of 
his imagination was not ſo great 
as the ſagacity of his mind; fond 
of buſineſs, his plans were all 


ſkilfully drawn, and he ſecured 


ſucceſs by artifice and diſſimula- 
tion. Slow at forming deſigns, 
he purſued them when taken with 
unſhaken conſtancy ; he beſtowed 
his favours on none but thoſe 
whoſe mental capacities and war- 
like kill had been conſpicuous: 
the ambition of his heart was un- 
limited; but this he concealed 
under the ap pꝰ rances of modera- 
tion and honsſty; ſpeaking but 
little, always with gravity and 
propriety; inviting others by a 
ſoft inſinuating manner to diſcloſe 
themſelves, whilſt he conſtantly 
concealed his own deſigns, and 
never loſing fight of the different 
diſpoſitions of all the powers of 

| Europe; 
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ith Europe; poſſefſed of greater abi- times; traverſed Flanders ten; 
ich lities than all his miniſters, and] been four times in France, twice 
the never miſtaken in his choice of ge-| in Africa and England; croffed 
gth nerals; in a word, poſſeſſing all | the ocean four times, and the Me- 
he the qualities of te greateſt poli- | diterranean eight. | 
ght ticians of his ace. In other re-] He was doubtleſs the greateſt 
ob- ſpects he poſſeife:d but few of thoſe | prinee that hath ever ſprung from 
its. virtues of che heart, which do | the auguſt houſe of Auſtria. He 
be- honout to 2 private ſtation, being | was a ſoldier aod a politician ; fo 
to no way te nacious of good faith, or | that finding himfelf maſter of fo 
ria.  ſcripalous of breaking his word, | many king dome and provinces, he 
hair = 2 etting his promife, though | might have ſubjugated all Europe, 
bot- ever fo ſolemn: whilſt his diſ- | if the valcur of Franris 1. had not 
r of Zourſe ſhone with the external | prevented him. Various circum- 
his brilliancy of theſe virtues. Charles; | Rances concurred to bring theſe 
n ſays Mezerai, was ſevere, grave, | two princes together; but fortune 
1 he filent, teſerved, diſſembling, a great | always declared herſelf in favour 
imitator of the artifices and de- | of Charles. This kind of aſcen- 
baſis ceiving manners of Lewis XI. hav- { dency he owed, firſt, to the ſupe- 
the ing uſeful vices and political vir“ riority of the forces of the Auſtrian 
ters, tues. 5 dominions, and the addreſs with 
aim, Juſtice, however, muſt be done | which he framed leagnes in his fa- 
from to his feat qualities ; he had, in | vour, and which were more nume- 
ians. art, thoſe which belong to an il- | r6us than thoſe of his enemy : 
pen- vftrious prince: he knew how | and ſecondly, To the ill conduct 
of to command, to Menace, and re - of the French councils, who were 
Treat ward. Indefatizable in the  ope- | guilty of more errors than the 
fond rations of war, he ſometimes re- | courage o fthe French troops were 
all mained ten hours ſucceſſively on | able to repair. | 
ared horſeback, bearing arms, and per-] He reſigned his crown, and ab- 
aula- forming every function of the moſt | dicated the government of his 
igns, drcumfpen general; reſolute and | kingdom in 1556, and ended his 
with intrepid in entefprize, he braved | days in the monaſtery of Juſtus, 
owed the greateſt dangers; he never | where he gave way to the moſt 
thoſe knew what it was to loſe his pre- | illiberal ſuperſtition; inflicting on 
war- ſence of mind; or make a retreat. | himſelf the diſcipline in ſecret, 
10us : It is with aftoniſhment we find in | with ſuch ſeverity; that the whip 
s un- his hiſtory, how he flew to diftant | öf cords which he employed as the 
ealed and remote regions ; having tra- inſtrument of his punifnment, was 
dera- velled nine times from Spain to] found after his death tinged with 
but Germany; viſited Italy ſeven ! his blood *. And a ſhort time be- 
and fote 
by a 3 
cloſe 15 * 5 e 
tantly * Hiftorians ſcem to tal this for a fadt, though it will admit of preat 
and doubt. How do they know ie 4 l with ewhich the pet” oh the 
ferent whip avere Hinged was he emperor's ® might it not be a trick of the prieſts, 
ers of to give them an opportunity of exciting others to the ſame practice, by pro- 
rope; 


4ucinig fo illuſtrious an enample? Me do not pretend to ay that it was fo ; 
| | A a Jet, 
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fore bis death, he conceived the 
whimfical idea of having his fune- 
ral ſervice performed ; for, which 
purpoſe, he ordered his tomb to 


be erected in the chapel of the 


monaſtery, His domeſtics march- 
ed thither in funeral proceſſion, 
with black tapers in their hands: 
he himſelf follcyed in his ſhroud. 
He was laid in his coffin, with 
much ſolemnity. The ſervice for 
the dead was chanted, and Charles 
joined in the prayers which were 
offered up for the reſt of his ſoul, 


mingling his tears with thoſe 


Which his attendants ſhed, as if 
they had been celebrating a real 
funcral. . 'I he ceremony cloſed 
with ſprinkling holy water on the 
_ coffin in the uſual form, and all 
the aſſiſtants retiring, the doors 
of the chapel were ſhut. Then 
Charles roſe out of the coffin, and 
withdrew to his apartment, full of 


"thoſe awful ſentiments which ſuch. 


" a ſingular ſolemnity was calculated 
to inſpire*. This was but the 
. prelude to the. real funeral, for 
either the fatiguing length of the 

ceremony, or the impreflion which 
this image of death left on his 
mind, affected him ſo much, that 


the next day he was ſeized with a 


fever. His feeble frame could not 
long refit its violence, and he ex- 
pt:ed on the twenty-firſt of Sep- 
tember, 1558, after a life of fiſty- 
eight years, fix months, and twen- 


the promiſed happineſs of retires 
ment not quite three years. He 
reigned emperor thirty-eight years. 

The art of war was better un- 
derftood under Charles V. than it 
ever had been belore. His amazing 
ſucceſs, the progreis of the fine arts 
in Italy. the reformation of religion 
in one part of Europe, the increaſe 
of commerce by the diſcovery of A- 
merica, with the conqueſt of Mex1- 
co and Peru, rendered this age one 
of the moſt memorable in hiſtory. 

Aﬀer this ſhort account, we 
cannot reſiſt the temptation of lay- 
ing before our readers the charac- 
ter of this great prince, as deli- 
neated by Dr. Robertſon in his 
hiftory of the reign of Charles V. 
a work which may be juſtly rank- 


hiſtorical excellence 9, 

« As Charles was the firſt prince 
of the age in rank and dignity, the 
part which he acted, whether we 
conſider the greatneſs, the variety, 
or the ſucceſs of his undertakings, 
was the moſt conſpicuous. It is 
from an attentive obſerration of 
his conduct, not from the exagge- 
rated praiſes of the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rian, or the undiſtinguiſhing cen- 
ſure of the French, that a juſt idea 
of Charles's genius and abilities 
is to be collected. He poſſeſſed 


mark his character, and not only 


diſtipguiſh him from the princes 


ty- five days, ſo that he enjoyed | who were his contemporaries, but 


„ 3 
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_ a gratagem of this fort would have been far 75% culpable than many 


or thoje pious frauds practiſed on the ignorance and credulity of weak minds, 


- 


"by the clerry of the church of Rome. 


Surely this was an af as wild and uncommon as any that ſuperſtition 
ever ſuggeſted tn a weak and difordered funcy. 5 
+ he reader will find ſo me curious extracts from this hiſtory among our 


* miſcellanies. 


account 


ed amnng the capital pieces of 


qualities ſo peculiar, as ſtrongly. 
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zcœount for that ſuperiority over ſo formed for vigorous exertions 
them which he ſo long maintained. in every direction, that he ac- 


In - forming his ſchemes, he was 
by nature, as well as by habit, 
cautious and conſiderate, Born 
with talents, which unfolded them- 
{sIves ſlowly, and were late in at- 
taining maturity; he was accul- 
tamed to ponder every ſubje& that 
demanded his conſideration with 
„ careful and deliberate attention 
He bent the whole force of his 
mind towards it, and dwelling up- 
on it with a ſerious application, 
undiverted by pleaſure, and hard- 
ly relaxed by any amuſement, he 
revolved it in filence in his own 
breaſt He then communitated 
the matter to his miniſters, and 
after hearing their opinions, took 
his reſolution witk a deciſive firm- 
neſs, which ſeldom ſollows ſuch 
flow conſultations. In conſequence 
of this, Charles's meaſures, inſtead 
of reſembling the deſultory and 
irregular ſallies of Henry VIII. or 
Francis I. had the appearance of 
a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in which all 
the parts were arranged. the ef. 
fects were foreſeen, and the acci- 
dents were provided for. His 
promptitude in execution was no 
leſs remarkable than his patience 
in deliberation He conſulted with 
phlegm, but he acted with vigour, 
and did not diſcover greater ſa 


gacity in his choſee of the mea 


tures which it s proper to pur— 
jue, than fertility of genius in 
finding out the means for render- 
ing his purſuit of them ſucceſsful. 
Though he had naturally fo little 
of the martial turn, that during 
the moſt ardent and buſtling pe- 
110d of life, he remained in the 
cabinet inactive; yet, When he 
chole at length to appear at the 
head of his army, his mind was 


J 
U 

n 
5 
\ 
* 
pl 


| 


quiired ſuch knowledge in the art 


of war, and ſuch talents for com- 


mand, as rendered him equal in 
reputation and ſucceſs to the moſt 
able generals of the age. But 
Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt emi- 
nent degree, the ſcience which is 
of the greateſt importance to a 
monarch, that of knowing men, 
and of adapting their talents to 
the various departments which he 
allotted to them. Frot the death 
of Ohievres to the end of his reign, 
he employed no general in the 
field. no miniſter in the cabinet, 


no ambaſſador to a foreign court, 


no governor of a province, whoſe 
abilities were inadequate to the 
truſt repoſed in them. Though 
deſtitute of that bewitching affa- 
bility of manners, which gained 
Francis the hearts of all who ap- 


proached his perſon; he was no 


ſtranger to the virtues which ſecure 
fidelity and attachment. He placed 
unbounded confidence in his gene- 
rals; he rewarded their ſervices 
with munificence; he neither en- 
vied their fame, nor diſcovered 
any jealouſy of their power. Al- 
moſt all the generals who conduct- 
ed his armies, may be placed on a 
level with thoſe illaftricus perſa— 
nages, who have attained the 
higheſt eminence of military glo- 


ry; and his advantages over his 


rivals, are to be aſcribed ſo ma- 
nifeſtly to the ſuperior abilities of 
the commanders whom he ſet in 


oppoſition to them, that this might 


ſeem to detract, in ſome degree, 
from his own merit, if the talent 
of diſcovering and employing ſuch 
iaſtruments were not the moſt un- 
doubted procf of a capacity for 
government. 
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artifices unbecoming his ſuperior 
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«© There were, nevertheleſs, de- 
fects in his political character, 
which muſt conſiderably abate the 
admiration due to his extraordi- 
nary talents. Charles's ambition 
was inſatiable : and though there 
ſeems to be no foundation for an 
opinion prevalent in his own age, 
that he had formed the chimerical 
project of eſtabliſhing an univerſal 
monarchy in Europe, it is certain, 
that his Aare of being diſtinguiſn- 
ed as a conqueror, involved him 
in continual wars, which exhauſt- 
ed and oppreſſed his ſubjects, and 
left him little leiſure for giving at- 
tention to the interior police and 
improvement of his kingdoms, the 

eat objects of every prinee who 
makes the happineſs of his people 
the end ofhis government. Charles, 


at a very early period of life, hav- 
ing added the Imperial crown to 


the kingdoms of Spain, and to 
the hereditary dominions of the 
houſes of Auſtria and Burgundy ; 


this opened to him ſuch a vaſt field | 


of enterprize, and engaged him in 
ſchemes ſo complicated, as well as 
arduous; that feeling his power to 
be unequal to the execution of 
theſe, he had often recourſe to low 


talents, and ſometimes ventured 
on ſuch deviations from integrity, 
as were diſhonourable in a great 
prince. His inſidious. and frau- 
dulent policy appeared more con- 
ſpicuous, and was rendered more 
odious, by a compariſon with the 
open and undeſigning character of 
his contemporaries, Francis I. and 
Henry VIII, I bis difference, tho? 
occaftoned chiefly by the diverſity 
of their tempers, mult be aſcribed, 
in ſome degree, to ſuch an oppo- 
fition 1n the principles of their po- 


view, 
the reſult of cool reflection, were 
diſpoſed into a regular ſyſtem, and, 
carried on upon a concerted plan. 


litical conduct, as affords ſome ex- 


cuſe for this defect in Charles's be- 
haviour, though it cannot ſerve as 


Henry ſeldom acted but from the 
impulſe of their paſſions, and ruſh- 
ed head-long towards the objeQ in 
Charles's meaſutes being 


Perſons who act in the former man- 


ner, naturally purſue the end in 
view without aſſuming any dif- 


goile or diſplaying much addreſs, 
Such as hold the latter courſe, are 
apt in forming, as well as exe- 
cuting their deſigns, to employ ſuch 
; refinements as always lead to arti · 
fice in conduct, and often degene - 
rate into deceit.“ | 

To theſe accounts of this great: 
: monarch, we. ſhall add a few par- 
ticulars which have been omitted 


' hiſtory. Ro 

On the morning of the day in 
which he made a. ſolemn reſigna- 
tion of his hereditary domin1ons, 
he inveſted his fon Philip with the 
; ſovereignty of the order of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece. 
When the queen dowager of Hun- 
gary reſigned the government of 
tne Netherlands, Philip appointed 
Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 
to ſucceed her in that poſt. On the 
emperor's arrival in Spain (after 
his abdication) he ſtaid two days 
at Valladolid, where his grandſon 


him in the principles of virtue. 
The valley on the borders of Por- 
tugal to which he retired, is ſaid 
to be the ſame that the celebrated 
Q. Sertorius alſo choſe for his re- 
treat, when proſcribed by Sylla, 


a juſtification. of it. Francis and 


by Dr. Robertſon in his excellent 


Charles was educated, inſtructing 
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PV 
and Where he was gen, 


aſſaſſinated. There Charles heard 
of the truce being broken, which 
gave him great concern, though he 
comforted himſelf with the hopes 
that the ſacceſs which had lately 
attended the French, would ſoon : 
be interrupted by the raſhneſs of 
the pope, and the perfidy of his 
nephews the Caraffas. Philip or- 
dered his father's funeral to be ce- 
lebrated with great pomp at Bruſ- 
ſels, others ſay at Antwerp; on 
which occaſjon, a ſhip conſtrued 
with wonderful art, was guided oY | 
Hope ſtanding on the deck; Faith 
with a croſs, fitting near the maſt, 
and Charity hotding the helm. | 
His obſequies were alſo celebrat- 
ed with great maghificence at the 
diet of Augſbourg, Feb, 26, 1559, 
Lewis de Madruce, Biſhop of 
Trent {afterwards cardinal). pro- 
nouncing his funeral eulogium ; 
and beſides the princes and ſtates 
of the empire, the ambaſſadors of 
all the potentates in Europe being 
preſent. | 15 
By his empreſs Iſabella, Charles 
left iſſue, 1. Philip his ſucceſſor. 
2 Mary Auguſta, married to his 
nephew, afterwards Maximilian II 
And 3. Joanna, married to John 
Prince of Portugal, by whom ſhe 
had Sebaſtian Pofthomaus, v ho 
ſucceeded his grandfather in the 
kingdom, and who inheriting 
Charles V's heroiſm, was killed 
in an expedition againſt the Moors. 
The emperor's illegitimate iſſue 
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to Alexander de Medici, Duke 
d'Urbino, and ſecondly to Octa- 
vio * de Farneſe, Duke of Parma, 
| at whoſe death ſhe was governefs 
of the Low-Countries. And after 
the empreſs's death, which (hap- 
ened long before Charles's) he 
had, 2. John of Auſtria, (by a 
lady of Ratiſbon) who was alſo 


{| governor of the Low-Countries. 


Theſe illicit amoars he kept fo 
ſecret, that none of his moſt inti- 
mate friends knew the name of 
Margaret's mother; nor did he 
ever mention John, tilla few days 
before his death, when he defired 
his attendants to recommend him 
to his ſon Philip. A meme- 
rable leſſen, Thuanus adds, to 
princes, whoſe lives are public 
examples, that what faults they 
have, they ſhould commit in ſecret 
and by ealth t.” The emprefs 


2 dead child, May 1, 1539, nine- 
teen years before the emperor. 
He ſhewed a real, but filent for- 
row. In his journey through 
France, being not without ſuſpici- 
on, and knowing how great. an in- 
fluence the Dutcheſs of Eſtampes 
had on the king, he took oocaſion 
as they were talking together by 
the fire ſide, to let fall a ring of 
peat value from his finger, which 
he immediately took up, and pre- 
fented to him. Upon this, the 
emperor ſaid, ſmiling, © Madam, 
it 1s your's, emperors and kings 
takenothing which they have once 


were, 1. Margaret, firſt married 


| let fall.” But the ducheſs exeuſ- 
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* This Oftavio, in Dr. Robert ſon's hiſtory, Pol. III. page 187, Is filed 


* 


the emperor's ſon-in-law ; but howw he became ſo, is net, as que remember, 


any where related. 


t This maxim is fimilar to what Hamlet ſays to his mother, in the tragedy 


of that name * Aſſume a virtue if you have it not.“ 
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ing herſeſf, on account of the 
value of the jewel; Charles re- 
plied, Keep it, it will put you 
in mind of my journey through 


Frauce.” She obeyed, and it is delighted in reading the hiſtory of 


hinted that the expedient had the 


Propoſed effect The emperor's 
death was followed in three weeks 


by that of his moſt beloved ſiſter, 


Mary, queen dowager of Hun- 
gary, a woman endued with pri- 
mitive ſeverity of manners, and 
with ? courage beyond her ſex 
Though ſhe was all her life re- 
markable for her chaſtity, yet, in 
revenge for the incurſions that 
were frequently made by the im- 
perialiſts, while ſhe governed in 


<the Low. Countries, having been 


flandered by the French ſoldiers, 
in ſome falſe and indecent lam- 
poons, as if ſhe had been too inti- 
mate with M. Barbanſon, a very 
handſome, but alſo a moſt diſcreet 
and 'virtuous man ; to ſhew her 
abhorrence of this imputation, the 
emperor could never prevail with 


her to pardon a young nobleman 


of the firſt rank, whom he highly 
eſteemed, who had debauched one 
of her maids of honour, publicly 
declaring, that wherever fhe ap- 
prehended him, even though it 
were in her brother's train, he 
ſhould be put to death. Charles's 
perſon was agreeable, though in- 
clining to corpulence; he was of 


a middling ſtature, with blue eyes, 


an aquiline noſe, and pointed 


chin; and his hair, which was 


ſandy, he always wore ſo ſhort, 
that one half of his ears was un- 
covered. Though he had made 
no progreſs in learning, he was 
perfectly well acquainted with the 


dered the Courtier of Count Bal: 
thazar de Chatillon, Miachiavel's 
Prince, and Polybius, to be tranſ- 
lated for his own private uſe. He 


Philip de Comines, which he much 
eſteemed, and the Commentaries 
of Sleidan, whom, by way of 
raillery, he uſed to call his lyar, 
He often amuſed himſelf with 


drawing, was paſſionately fond of 


the exerciſe of arms, and perfectly 
well ſkilled in herſemanſhip, plain 
in his apparel, and familjar with 
his domeſtics; he was naturally 
amorous, but he carefully conceal- 
ed this weakneſs, that irregulari- 


{ ty might not be authorized by his 


example. He was ſo moderate 
in his eating and drinking, that 
when attacked by the gout, he 
without repining allowed the phy- 
ſicians to regulate his diet by 
weight and meaſure, and drunken- 
neſs was an exceſs he could never 
forgive, | 


— 


CHARACTER of FR ANIS I. King 
| of France, 


FTE R the character we 
have given of the emperor 
Charles V. we imagine it will be 
no unwelcoming offering to pre- 
ſent our readers with a ſketch of 
the character of Francis I. his 
contemporary and rival in glory. 
And though the brilliant career 
of Charles was ſeen in ſome de- 
gree to eclipſe the ſplendor of the 


character cf Francis, yet, when it 
is conſidered, under how many 
favourable circumſtances Charles 


Flemiſh, German, Spanith, French. | came to the thrones of Germany 


and Italian languages, and under- 
food a little ct the Latin. Ke or- 


and Spain, the valt extent of his 
dominions, the number of his ſub— 


jects, | 
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jocts, the ſtate of his finances, and 
his numerous allies, it 1s rather a 


matter of aſtoniſhment that Francis 


could make al, digs a N u 
him. 

Francis was dor at Coguse, in 
Angoumois, September 12, 1494. 
He was deſcended from Charles 
V. by Lewis Duke of Orleans. 


Before he mounted the throne, at 


that age when the paſſions begin to 
make themſelves known, he was 
ſmitten with the charms” of Mary 


of England, ſecond wife to Lewis 


XII. a young and beautiful prin- 


ceſs; and he had the 'boldneſs 
to make her acquainted with his 
ſentiments. The Count d' An 
gouleme was the beit made man 
at court: the elegance of his figure 
made but too ſtrong an impreſſion 
upon Mary; and ſhe was not in 


the leaſt offended at the declara- 
tion of his paſſion; He had al- 


ready had a private conference 
upon the ſubject with her; and 
he was flying to her, when G-ig- 
naux, a knight of honour to the 


queen, meeting him more gayly 


dreſt than uſual, aſked him in 
raillery, What great” conqueſt 
he was meditating ?” The 
count explained himſelf, when 
Grignaux, knitting his bow, ſaid 
to him — Good God, what can 
you think ? Would you loſe a 
crown that 1s waiting for you, and 
give yourſelf a maker br Theſe 
words ſtruck the prince; his eyes 
were opened, and he ſaw all the 


yourg 


5 


, 


conſequences ſo prejudicial to him 


ſelf that might attend the purſuit 
of his paſſion; he ſurmounted it, 
and from this moment made no 
farther advances in his amour. He 
did more, he took care to have 
the queen's conduct watched very 
cloſely, leſt the misfortune which 


1 he avoided might an upon him 


from another quarter. But the 
death of Lewis XII. which hap- 
pe ned about a year after, removed. 
all his anxietq; ; and as that prince 
left no children, Fraveis, by 


| right of ſucceſſion, | NA+ ge _ 
throne 


In the firſt year — un reign, no 
prince ever ſopported better the: 
high eſteem Europe had conceived” 
of his, merit. His courage was 
proof againſt all the perils of war; 
and the glory which prejudice 


unites to bravery and military ex- 


ploits, o wias his prcedominant paſ- 
fiom;; in all his actions he diſ- 
played a real greatneis of ſoul, 
aiming: at ſuperiotity only by his 
ſoperior generoſity; incapable of 


laying inares for his enemies, he 


oppoſed them only with courage. 
The frank neſs of his character was 
painted upon his countenance; 
and his words were a: faithful por- 
trait of his ſentiments: he, piqued 


'bimſelf upon being good, affable, 


and liberal: every kind of merit 
was ſure to he recompenſed-by his 
beneficence. - But with all theſe 
excellent qualities, it were to have 
been wiſned, that he had been leſs 
attached to pleaſures, more ſecret. 
in his affairs; more attentive in 
purſuing the executions of his de- 
ſigns, and that he had not made 
miniſters and generals of his fa- 
vourites. Francis I.“ ſays Me- 
zerai, was valiant and generous, 


religiouſly tenacious of his word, 


open and free, but too much ad- 
dicted to amorous aſſions ; he 
was clement, familiar, and af- 
fable; in a word, this prince had 


brilliant n and deſtructive 


vices. 
But it is for this very reaſon 
that his reign is to be the more, 
admired; 


a a 4 
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the emperor. 


deſßgns of the king of France, 
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admired ; for it is not very aſter; 
niſhing that this prince, ſeldom 
favoured by, fortune, ill-treateg: by 
his mother, the prey of imprudent 
favourites, betrayed. by thoſe in 
whom he repoſed the greateſt con- 
fidence, / ſhould have reſiſted ſo 
gloriouſly as he did the Emperor 
Charles V. that is te ſay, an ene- 
my whoſe dominions were much 
more extenfive than thoſe of 
France, who had more treaſures 
and more troops than him, who 
was a great warrior and a refined 
politician, almoſt conſtantly ſup- 
2 by ſome toher power? 
herefore, when we conſider all, 

it was more glorious for Francis to 
have preſerved his kingdom, under 
ſuch circumſtances, than it was 
inglorious for Charles not to con 
quer it. It may be ſaid of theſe 
two princes, that had they not 
been appoſed: to. each. other, one 
of them might have attained uni- 
verſal monarchy ; and that as the 
ether powers leagued more fre- 
ently in favour of Charles than 
Francis, the King of France 
was more dreaded by them than 
Scarce had Francis obtained the 
crown, before he manifeſted an 
ardent deſi e of relieving the 
dutchy of Milan, Lewis XII. had 
rehounced it; but his renuncia- 
tion could not prejudice the right 
of Francis upon this dutchy, whoſe 
claim was from his wife Claude, 
daughter to Lewis XII. and great 
rand-daughter to John Galias 
Viſconti Maximilian Sforza was 
then in poſſeſſion of this dutchy. 
| Leo X. who had diſmember- 
ed from it Parma and Placentia, to 
ive them to his brother Julian of 
icis, being informed of the 


formed a league with the emperor, 
the king of Spain, and the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, to oppoſe 
the entrance of the French into 
Italy. Of theſe three powers, the 
Swiſs were the only one who would 
act; their paſt ſuccets, and parti 
cularly the victory they had gained 
at Navarre, inflamed their courage, 
and they thought themſelves ſuffi- 


ciently powerful to oppaſe the 


French alone. They penetrated 

with a great army into Piedmont, 

ſeized upon Suze and Pignerol, 
and made themſelves maſters of the 

paſſages of the Alps. 


Nevertheleſs, Francis, who was 


then only twenty years of age, 
having ſet out from Grenoble, led 
on his army, and being informed 
by the duke of Savoy of a more ſe- 
cret route to paſs the Alps, he 


reached the plains of Coni. Acinar 


de Prie, who led a detachment 
towards Genoa, made himfelf 
maſter of Alexandria, and all the 
country along the Po. The Swiſs, 
finding their meaſures diſconcert- 
ed, and the tardineſs of the Pope 
and the Spaniards in ſending them 


money, conſented to give bp the 


Milaneſe to the King for a. conſi- 
derable ſum: bat this negociation 
was fruſtrated by the intrigues of 
cardinal de Sion, Fraucis's great- 
elt enemy... ::: 

He was ſurnamed the Great by 
ſome panegyriſts : in ſome reſpects 
it was due to him, particularly 
with regard to his courage, and 
that noble frankneſs that is ſo fel - 
dom to be found jn perſons of his 
high rank. . 

Among the maxims of this 
great prince we find the ſollowing: 
„Vengeance diſcloſes the weak- 
neſs of a king; mercy diſplays 
his magnanimity, Soveieigns 
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command the people; and the 
laws the ſovereign” France is 
indebted to him for the eſtimable 
ordinance of 1539, which ſerved 
as the ground-work for all theſuc- 
ceeding ones, and particularly 
thoſe of 1667 and 1670. 

Being extremely delicate and 
ſcrupulous in whatever regarded 
the point of honour, he ated with 
the greateſt generoſity towards 
the Catelan ladies, who were 
taken by a party of his troops 
upon the frontiers of Catalonia, 
while the dauphin, his fon, was 
beheging Pampeluna. They were 
ſubjects of Spain, and had been 
taken in open war between the 
two crowns ; nevertheleſs, their 
huſbands claimed them, and re- 
fuſed paying the ranſom ; becauſe 
women, according to the laws of 
war, they alledged, were not ſud- 
jet to the events of it, which 
their ſex ſecured them from. The 
matter being brought before the 
king, he decided in favour of the 
ladies, without ſuffering the party 
who had made them priſoners be- 
ing any loſers, they receiving the 
ranſom out of his own coffers. 

Amongſt the greateſt of Francis's 
errors, was his taſte for extrava- 
gance, which did not always agree 
with the ſituation of his affairs. 


2 
1 


this way. 
wrote in going through Avignon 


Among other inſtances, we find 
the interview between Ardres and 
Guiennes with Henry VIII. of 
England. The tent erected was 
ſixty feet-ſquare, with four wings, 
covered with clath of gold. No 


| Xing of France had ever before 


him carried the magnificence of 
building ſo far. he palace, 


which .aroſe out of the foreſt of 


Fontainbleav, was the firſt edifice 
worthy of a king in Europe; all 
the other caſties before this. time, 
reſembled either a priſon or a for- 
treſs. His weakneſs for his favou- 
rites was ſtill more reprehenfible, 
which he acknowledged himſelf. 
Many of his misfortunes arofe 
from the aſcendency admiral de 
Bonnivet had over him. Francis 
had a peculiar taſte for poetry, 
and ſometimes paid his court to 
the Muſes. 
of France's library a MS. con- 


taining his poetical works. One 


ſpecimen will communicate to the 
reader an idea of his abilities in 
It 1s an epitaph he 


upon the beautiful Laura, fo cele- 
brated in Petrach. | 


En petit lieu compris, vous 


pouvez voir 
Ce qui comprend beaucoup par 


renommee. 


= land e _ 6 


* 


* Confidering the age in which this 


9 i 


epitaph was written, it bas ſingular 


There is in the King 


merit ; but there is a guaint ngſi of expreffion rather obfolete, which males 
it difficult to be rendered into Engliſh without deſtroying the ſpirit of the ari · 


ginal. As awe have never /een it in Engliſh, we have ventured at à lite- 


ral tran/lation with a view only of giving the unlearned reader ſome idea 


of its contents. 


«© Compriſed in a ſmall place, you may hehold that which comprevends 
our, ch, and learning, were uangaiſbed by. 
the lover of the beloved. O gentle ſpirit! being /o mach c/icemed, a 


much by renown Style, lab 


/>a!l be able to praiſe thee but in filence ? for language is always reftrained, 
when the ſubjet ſurmounts the power of expreſſion.” . 


Plume, 


. 
— — = 


i 
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Plume, labeur, la langue et le 
Ven (avoir = 


Forent vaincus par Vamant de 


\_ Taimee 

O gentille ame! ẽtant tanteſtimee, 

Qui te pourra louer, qu'en fe 
taiſſant ? 

Car la parole eſt toujours reprimee, 

Quand le ſujet ſurmonte le diſant. 


Francis died at Rambouillet, 
March 31, 1547, in the fifty- third 
year of his age, and the thirty- 
third year of his reign. His death 
was very edifying (ſays a French 
hiſtorian) diſplaying all the forti- 
tude of Chriſtianity, and the moſt 
admirable ſentiments of religion. 

To this account of Francis, we 
hall ſubjoin a very maſterly por 
trait of him, drawn by Dr Ro- 
bertſon, in his Hiftory of the Reign 
of the Emperor Charles V. which, 


in our judgment, is inimitably 


penned. | | 

During twenty-eight years of 
the time he reigned,” ſays the 
doctor, an avowed rivalſhip 
ſubſiſted between him and the 
emperor, which involved not only 
their own dominions, but the 
greater part of Europe in wars, 
proſecuted with more violent ani- 
moſity, and drawn out to a greater, 
length than had been known in 
any former period. Many cir- 
cumſtances contributed to both, 
Their animoſity was founded in 
oppoſition of intereſt, heightened 
by perſonal emulation, and exaſ 
perated not only by mutual in- 
juries, but by reciprocal inſvlts. 
At the ſame time, whatever ad- 
vantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs to- 
wards gaining the aſcendant, was 
wondesfully balanced by ſome fa- 
vourable circumſt anc- peculiar to 
the other. The emperor's domi- 
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nions were of great extent; the 
French king's lay more compact: 
Francis governed his kingdom with 


was limited, but he ſupplied the 
want of authority by addreſs: the 
troops of the former were more 
impetùous and enterprizing ; thoſe 
of thelatter better diſciplined, and 
more patient of faiigue. The ta- 
lents of the two monarchs were as 
different as the advantages which 
they poſſeſſed, and contributed no 
leſs to prolong the conteſt between 
them. Francis took his reſolu— 
tions ſuddenly, proſecuted them at 
firſt with warmth, and puſhed 
them into execution with a maſt 
adventurous courage; but being 


often abandoned his deſigns, or 
relaxed the vigour of .purſait, 
from impatience, and ſometimes 
from levity. Charles deliberated 
long, and determined with cool- 
neſs ; but having once fixed his 


flexible obſtinacy, and neither 


turn him aſide from the execution 
of it. The ſucceſs of their enter- 
prizes was as different as their 


fluenced by them. Francis, by 
his impetuous activity, often diſ- 
concerted the emperor's beſt laid 
ſchemes. Charles, by a more calm, 
but ſteady proſecution of his de- 
ſigns, checked the rapidity of his 
rival's career, and baffled or re- 
pulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. 


war or a campaign, broke in upon 
his enemy with the violence of a 
torrent, and carried all before 
him; the latter, waiting until he 
ſaw the force of his rival begin to 


abate, 


abſolute power; that of Charles 


deſtitute of the perſeverance neceſ- 
ſa y to ſurmount difficulties, he 


plan, he adhered to it with in- 


danger nor diſcouragement could 


characters, and was uniformly in- 


The former at the opening of a 
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abate, recovered in the end not | merit and reputation, has not 
only all that he had Joft, but | been fixed either by a ftri& ſcru- 
made new acquiſitions, Few of | tiny into their abilities for govern- 
the French monarch's attempts to- | ment, or by an impartial conſide- 
wards conqueſt, whatever promiſ- | ration of the greatneſs and ſucceſs 
ing aſpect they might wear at firſt, | of their undertakings ; and Francis 
were conducted to an happy iflue ; | is one of thoſe monarchs who oc- 
many of the emperor's enterpriſes, | capies a higher rank in the tem- 
even after they appeared deſperate | ple of fame, than either his ta- 
and impracticable, terminated in | lents or performances entitle him 
the moſt proſperous manner. Fran- | to hold. This pre eminence he 
cis was dazzled with the ſplendor | owed to many different circum- 
of an undertaking ; Charles was | ſtances. The ſuperiority which 


allured by the proipeCt of its turn- | Charles acquired by the victory 


ing to his advantage, The degree, | of Pavia“, and which from that 
however, of their comparative | period he preſerved through the 


_—— 


* FPrancis's army was utterly defeated, and himſelf taken priſaner, at the 
famous battle of Pavia. Dr. Robertſon's account of this tranſaction is ex- 
tremely animating and intereſting, but being too long to be quoted in this 
place, wwe muſt refer our readers to the hiſtory, where they will meet avith 
every ſatisfaction on this head they can poſſibly wiſh for, or expect, and con- 
tent ourſelves with giving a ſhort ſketch of the emperor's behaviour on this 
occaſion. Francis was no ſooner taken priſoner, but he was extremely de- 
firous that Charles ſhould be informed of his fituation, forming a judgment 
of the emperor's dijpoſitions by his own, and fondly hoping that from his ge- 
nerefity or ſympathy, he 2vould obtain a ſpredy relief. Charles pretended to 
take no other pleaſure in the advantage he had gained over Francis, only as 
it waeuld prove the occaſion of reſtoring peace to Chriſtendom; though at 
the ſame time, he began to form ſchemes in his own mind, which litile ſuited 
Juch external appearances. Ambition, not generoſity, was the ruling paſ- 


fron of his mind; and the victory at Pavia opened ſuch new and unbounded 


proſpets of gra:ifying, it, as allured him wwith irreſiſtible ferce; but it be. 
ing no eajy matter to execute the vaſt deſigns which he meditated, he 
thought it neceſſary, æubile proper meaſures were taking for that purprfe, t1 
affect the greateſt moderation, hoping, under that weil, to conceal his inten- 
tions from the other princes of Europe ; mean while, France was filled with 
Te ring himfelf had early tranſmitted nn accoun' of the rout 

at Pawia in a letter to his mother, delivered by Pennale/a, which contained 
only hebe remarbatie words, evorthy of a king Madam, all is loſt ex- 
copt our honour.” Aer the moſt unfteling and unprincely treatment of” 
his royal captive, Charles at length /et him at liberty, having firſt made him 
fon a rigorous treaty. Hoabever, Francis conſidering this as a matter of 
une impoſed npon him (by a diſingenuous artifice, for aobich even the treat- 
ment he had met avith wes no apology) endenwvaured te ſatigſy his honour and 
e:nttience in figning tie treaty, and to provide, at the ſame time, a pretext on 
break it. Nr Was it leug before a fo etexi meas found, and theje 
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remainder of his reign, was ſo 
manifeſt, that Francis's ſtruggle 
againſt his exorbitant and grow- 


ing dominion, was viewed by moſt 


of the other powers, not only wi h 
the partiality which naturally ariſes 
for thoſe who pallantly maintam 
an unequal conteft, but with the 
favour due to one who was refiſt- 
ing acommon enemy, and endea- 
vouring to ſet bounds to a monarch 
equally formidable to them all. 
The characters of princes too, eſpe- 
cially among their cotemporaries, 
depend not only upon their: talents 
for government, bur upon thei. 
qualities as men. 


ſpicuous in his foreign policy and 
domeſtic adminiſtration, was never- 
theleſs humane, beneficent, gene- 
rous. He poſſeſſed dignity with- 


out pride; affability, free from | 


meanneſs, and courteſy exempt 
from deceit. Ali who had acceſs to 
him, and no man of merit was 
ever denied that privilege, reſ- 
pected and loved 
with his 
ſubject: forgot his defects as a mo- 


narch, and admired him as the 


moſt accompliſhed and amiable 
gentleman in his dominions ; they 


never murmured at acts of mal-ad- | 


miniſtration, which in a prince of 
leſs engaging diſpoſitions would 
have been deemed unpaidonable. 
This admiration, however, muſt 
have been temporary only, and 
would have died away with the 
courtiers who beſtowed it; the 


| Franc1 , not- 
_ withſtanding the many errors con- 


him. Captivated 
perſonal qualities, his 
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illuſion arifing from his private 
virtues muſt have ceaſed, and poſ- 
terity would have judged of his 
public conduct with its uſual im- 
partiality; but another circum- 
ſtance prevented this, and his 
name hath been tranſmitted to 
poſterity with encreaſing reputa- 
tion. Science and the arts had at 
that time, made little progreſs in 
France : they were juſt beginning 
to advance beyond the limits of 
Italy, where they had revived, and 
which had hitherto been their 
only ſeat. Francis took them im- 
mediately under his protection, 
and vied with Leo himſelf in the 
zeal and munificence with which 
he eneouraged them, He invited 
learned men to his court, he con- 
verſed with them familia:rly, he 
employed them in buſineſs, he 
raifed them to offices of dignity, 
and honoured them with his con- 
fidence. That race of men, not 
more prone to complain, when 
denied the reſpect to which they 


fancy themſelves intitled, than apt 


to be pleaſed when treated with 
the diſtinction which they conſider 
as their due, thought they could 
not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a 
bene factor, and ſtrained their in- 
vention, and employed all their 
ingenuity in panegy tic. Succeed- 
ing authors, warmed with their 


deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, 


adopted their encomiums, and re- 
fined upon them | he appella- 
tion of Father of Letters beſtowed 
upon Francis hath rendered his 


| 
* 


two rival monarchs ſlruggled againſt each other with alternate ſucceſs, from 
this time, i. e. the year 1526 10 the year 1547, when Francis, always 


jealous of the emperor's power, formed a great confederacy againſt him, 


which alarmed the emperor ; but his fears at length were removed by the 


death of Francis. 
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memory ſacred among hiftorians ;' 


and they ſeem to have regarded it 


as a ſort of impiety to uncover his 


infirmities, or to point out his de- 
fects. I hus Francis, notwith- 
ſtanding his inferior abilities and 


want of fucceſs, hath more than 


equalled the fame of Charles. The 
virtues which he poſſeſſed as a 
man, have entitled him to a greater 
admiration and praiſe, than have 
been beſtowed upon the extenſive 
genius and fortunate arts of a 


more capable, but leſs amiable ri. 
val.” 


— — 


—— 


The CRRARAc TEN of LIzWIs XI. 


H E whole life of Lewis XI. 
paſſed in wars and negoti- 
ations, in which he was ſometimes 
deceived, and in which he often 


deceived others; in terrors and 


miſtruſts; in variegated; and ſome- 
times unhappy events. It has been 
ſaid of him, that he was nei- 
ther a good ſon, a good father, 
a good huſband, a good friend, a 
good ſubject, or a good king; and 


theſe reproaches are juſtified by 


all his conduct. There was in his 
character an extravagant mixture 
of grandeur and weakneſs, piety 
and ſuperſtition, of reſolution and 


diffidence, imprudence and policy; 


without any virtue that was not 


counterbalanced by ſome oppoſite 


vice. 


with cunning, preferring this to 
every other quality. Hence it 
was, that the ſpirit of tricking 
prevailed more in his court than 
any other: it might have been ſaid, 


that the art of deceiving was the | 


1 


only one that his courtiers ſtudied 
to excel. in. 

The waywardneſs of his charac- 
ter was again diſplayed by a con- 
tempt of dreſs ſuitable to his rank: 


his affected negligence in this re- 
ſpect was ridiculous and mdecent. 
If a prince ſhould not be taken up 
with external appearanc 
' ſhould he affect to deſpiſe them. 
At the interview he 
| Henry, King of Caſtille, at St. 


neither 
had with 
Jean de Luz, in 1463 Our king, 


ſays Philip de Comines, was dre/- 
ſed in a very. port coat, and ſo badly 
that nothing could be worſe. He was 
(clad in a coarſe cloth coat, that 
| fat very tight, with a fuſtian ſur- 


tout. His head was covered with 


a little hat that had ſcarce any 
brim, in the form of a jockey-cap, 
ornamented with a leaden medal, 


that had the impreſſion of the holy 


Virgin. Such is the portrait given 
of him by his cotemporary hiſto- 
rians. 
nied him, in imitation of their ſo- 


The lords who accompa- 


vereign, were not dreſſed more 


magnificently. On the other hand, 
the King of Caſtille, immerſed in 
the effeminacy of the firſt years of 


his reign, and being the moſt im- 


perious prince of his time, aſſiſted 
at this ceremony in the moſt ſump- 
tuous dreſs. 


train, imitating the magnificence 


The courtiers of his 


of their maſter, the richeſt ſtuffs 
were ſet off witli brilliant jewels; 
which formed an ext:aordinary and 
ſtriking contraſt. The Caſtilians 


| | ridituled Lewis XI. and attributed 
He conſtantly conſounded parts 


this contempt of all decency to 
his avarice, and, as Comines fays, 
to his peruriouſne/s. Wherefore 


this interview produced nothing 


but the reciprocal contempt of two 

kings for each other. 
This prince was cruel, and in 
this 


* 
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this reſpect he was unworthy of 
bearing the auguſt name, ſays a 
French hiſtorian ; for he was the 
only King of France, ſome of the 
firſt race excepted, who can juſtly 
be reproached with this blemiſh. 
If ſeverity be ſometimes neceſſary, 
and indulgence ſhould have I mits, 
which a ſovereign cannot exceed 
without weakening his authority, 
cruelty, or its reſemblance, is al- 
ways blameable. It diſplays a 


- pleaſure in puniſhing ; a character 


odious in a prince. Brantome re- 


| lates, that when Lewis XI. con- 


demned James d'Armagnac, duke 
of Nemours, to loſe his head, he 
ordered that his children, who 
were very young, ſhould aſſiſt at 
the execution, dreſſed in white, 
with their heads naked, and with 
their hands folded. They were 
placed under the ſcaffold, and 
their cloaths were ſprinkled with 
the blood of their unhappy father. 
Nature ſhudders at the recital ! 
Such an order could be given by 
none but a man whole heart was 
iron, impervious to every ſentiment 
of humanity. 

What Seyſſel and other writers 
call the /udden juſtices of Lewis XI. 
are horrible, and will ever diſ- 
honour his memory. We ſhall 
give one example of this kind, by 
which the world will be enabled 
to form a judgment of the reſt, 
This prince was uſually attended 
by Triſtan the hermit, his grand 
provoſt, a barbarous miniſter, and 
blind to all his maſter's caprices. 
Being at dinner, he perceived by 
the fide of a monk, who had the 
curioſity to ſee the king dine, a 
captain of Picardy, whom he de- 
teſted. He gavea wink to the pro- 
volt 'Triftan, who being accuſtom- 


ed to this kind of language, and 


thinking that his maſter wanted | 


to have the monk diſpatched, had 
him ſeized upon his retiring by 


the Satellites; who tied him up in 


a ſack, and threw him into the 
Seine; this was the method Triſ- 
tan uſed to get rid of thoſe the king 
choſe to deſtroy.. The officer who 
obſerved the fign given by Lewis, 
and knew his meaning, took horſe 
and eſcaped with all poſſible ſpeed. 
This the king was informed of, 
and aſked "Triſtan the next day 
why he had not executed the or- 


ders he had given him by the 


hen ? © Sire,” replied Triſtan, 
our man has gct a good way by 
this time.” © A good way!” 
ſaid the king, “he was ſeen yef- 
terday at Amiens“ © It is a 
miſtake,” 'replied Triſtan boldly, 
* Pl} warrant he is at Rouen and 
not at Amiens, if he has. been 
ſwimming ever fince.” Who do 
you mean, reſumed the king ?” 


* Why the monk,” anſwered Friſ- 


tan, whom you pointed to yeſ- 
terday; he was immediately tied 
up in a ſack, and thrown into the 
river.“ How, the monk!“ 
ſaid Lewis, Good God! what 
haſt thou done ? He was the wor- 
thieſt monk in the whole king- 
dom. A dozen maſſes of requiem 
muſt be ſaid for him to-morrow, 


which will clear our conſciences. 


I wanted only to have the Picardy 
captain diſpatched.” 

T his barbarity was blended with 
the external practice of devotion, 
and he diſplayed, in this reſpect, 
much meanneſs of ſpirit. His 
pilgrimages and offerings were 
the conſtant topics of conver- 
G 

His politics were not a model 
for any ſucceeding prince, as they 
conſiſted chiefly in the art of de- 

ceiving. 
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ceiving. To accommodate him 
ſelf to the times, when he was 
the weakeſt, he made treaties to 
pleaſe his enemies; he yielded to 
them his rights and pretenſions, 
in order to diſunite them; and as 
ſoon he had broke their league, he 
repeſſeſſed himſelf of what he had 
yielded, without paying the leaſt 
regard to his promiſe. It was one 
of his great maxims frequently 
to negotiate without deſigning to 
come to any concluſion, as well to 
diſcover the views of his enemies, 
as to gain time for the execution 
of his ſchemes. Though he was 
not very deſirous of waging war, 
as ſoon as he had concluded a 
peace or a truce, he was imme- 
diately ready to break it. It can- 
not be denied, but that this con- 
duct was uſeful to him upon ſeveral 
important occaſions, He neither 
ſpared aſſiduity, money, or mean- 
neſs to attain his ends. Although 
he was neither beneficent nor li- 
beral, he ſpared no price to pur- 
chaſe creatures in the councils of 


neighbouring princes, or to gain]. 


venal ambaſſadors . at 'his own 
court. | | 
Notwithſtanding Lewis had 
many evil qualities, he was alſo 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral good ones. He 
had propoſed to himſelf upon 
mounting the throne, to become 
maſter of his own kingdom, and 
this he compaſſed by making the 
grandees return to their duty in 
oppoling their uſurpations and ty- 
ranny. He hereby greatly extend. 
ed the royal authority, far beyond 
any of his predeceſſors. It was 
upon this occaſion that Francis !. 
ſaid, it was this prince who had 
made the Kings of France their 
own maſters. He alſo propoſed 


as well French as foreign, in order 


to form a fixed, uniform, and in- 
variable code throughout the king- 
dom, thereby to abridge all law 
proceedings, and prevent the chi- 
cane attending them; and that 
there might be but one law, one 
weight, and one meaſure. 

With regard to valour, it is 
agreed by all hiſterians, that never 
did a prince diſplay greater than 
Lewis XI. at Montlheri. He alſo 
held courageous men in great 
eſteem, and highly careſſed them. 
He poſſeſſed knowledge, and eſ- 
teemed the learned. The ſpeech 
he made to the Pariſians, two days 
after that battle drew tears from 
every auditor, and ſupports the 
characte given him by hiſtorians, 
for a lively natural eloquence. He 
died Aug. 30, 1483, aged hxty- 


one. g 


CHARACTER of WILLIAM III. of 


England. 


THIS prince, who was one 
of the moſt valiant men, 
and moſt ſkilful p litician that 


ever reigned in Europe, was born 


at the Hague on the 4th of No- 


vember 1650. He was the ſon of 


William II. Prince of Orange, and 
Mary Stuart, daughter to the un - 
fortunate Charles J. He was alſo 
grandſon to Frederic Henry, prince 
of Orange, grand - nephew to Mau- 
rice, Count of Naſſau, and great 


grandſon tO William l. Prince of 


Orange ;—three heroes to whom 
the United Provinces are indebted 


for the foundation and ſtability 


of their epublic. He was brought 
into the world ten days aſter the 


uniting all the laws and cuſtoms, death of his father, who died of 


the 
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the ſmall-Sox in the twenty- fourth 
year of his age. William was in- 


ſtructed in the religion of his fa- 


between the Kings of England and 
France. Thus it being reſolved 
to invite the prince of Orange to 


thers. He was but fix years old come over, ſeveral lords repaired 


when he became anxious of quit- 


to the Hague to confer with him ; 


ting the tuition of women, to be | when they ſet forth, that the na- 
under that of his own fex; and | tion required a deliverer to reſtore 
he ſoon 2 a genius and them tkeir e and laws ; that 


ambition, tha: 
follow the career of his pr:de- 
ceſſors. He ſpoke but little, and 
wih fo much circumſpection, that 
every one admired in a child of 
that age, two qualities ſo neceſſary 
in great deſigns. It 1s related of 
him, that whilſt he was receiving 
a leſſon upon hiſtory and geo- 


ed out to him the principal iſlands, | 
and coming to Great Britain, 
which was deſcribed to him as a 
lietle world of uſelf, the young 
prince uttered with a ſigh, Would 
I were one day maſter of ſuch a 
little world as that!” Nor did 
this. idea ever eſcape him. In 
$677, he came over to England 
upon the invitation of Charles II. 
his uncle, where he wedded prin- 
ceſs Mary, daughter of the duke 


eſpoke he would | he was immediately pointed out 


to them by the law of nations, as 
an heir was entitled to prevent the 
diſſipation of an eſtate to which 
he was to ſucceed ; and that the 


la- ly the troops, held the Romiſh 
religion in utter deteſtation. Theſe 
lords addreſſed themſelves, at the 
ſame time, to the States-General, 
to require ſuccours in the name of 
the Engliſh nation. The States- 
General, who were not unac- 
quainted with the deſigns the prince 
of Oratige had formed- upon the 
throne of Great Britain, liſtened 
to theſe propoſals, rather choofing 
to aſſiſt a pritice, whoſe ambition 
might overtarn the form of thei 
government, to become the fo- 


vereign of a foreign nation, than 


of their own ; and to this, we may 


of Vork. aſcribe the favourable anſwer of 


Whilſt James IT. was exerting” 
all his power to re-eſtabliſh the 
Romiſh religion in England, the 
clergy and laymen of the Pro- 
teſtant church formed à league, 
and reſolved to ſave their religion 
and the ſtate; to effect which de- 
ſign, nothing appeared to them 
more plauſible than inviting the 
prince of Orage to be their leader, 
he being intereſted in the event, as 
he might reaſonably expect to be 
preſumptive heir to the crown; 
and on the other hand, if James 
had com paſſed his deſign, Holland 
would have been in imminent dan- 
ger, by reaſon of the cloſe alliance 


the States- General, 

When every thing was ready for 
the projected expedition, the prince 
of Orange having taken leave 
| of the States, ſet Pal, He was at 
| this titne 8 years of 
age. His fleet conſiſted of near 
' $40 veſſels, and the army he pro- 
poſed landing, of between 12 and 
13,000 men. A ſtorm aroſe whilſt 
he was at fea ; but he, neverthe- 
| leſs, reached England by the 5th 

of November, and landed his 
troops without any oppoſition. 
Ar length, when James found it 
was not fafe for him to retnain in 
England, at a time he was deſerted 


| by 


majority of the people, and particu- 
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ſtitution of the kingdom, having 


the throne vacant. 


AND 
by his own ſubje&s, he obtained 
leave of the Prince of Orange to 
be where he pleaſed, when he re- 
lolved; upon retiring to France. 
As ſoon as James's departure was 
known, the Prince of Orange re- 
paired to London, and took up 
his reſidence at St. Jame>'s, where 
he received the compliments of 
the nobility. | here was for ſome 
time an inter regnum, during which 
a petition was preſented from the 
peers to the prince, to int: eat him 
to take upon him the civil and 
military government, till ſuch 
time as the parliament couid meet 
In this aſſembly. the commons re- 
ſolved, that King James having 
endeavoured to overturn the con- 


violated the fundamental laws of 
the ſtate, and having withdrawn 
himſelf, had abdicated the govern- 
ment. After ſome altercation, 
both houſes agreed and declared 
Then they 
entered into debate upon the choice 
of a king. Some propoſed ten- 
dering the crown to the Prince 
of Orange, with che two princeſſes, 
his wite and ſiſter- in- law, for ſuc- 
ceſſors; others were for placing 
the Princeſs Mary alone upon the 
throne, with the power of ſharing 
as much of the regal authority 
as ſhe thought proper with the 
prince. 

During theſe debates W:Iliam 
remained concealed at St. James's, 


AN Y TH 


where it was with difficulty any 
one could have acceſs t> him, 


gaining all the intelligence he 


could, and ſpeaking very little: 
naturally ſerious and reſerved, he 
diſdained cramping his diipoſition 
by an affable, popular behaviour, 
which might have removed all 
diſpute. He very gravely ſaid he 
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was come to deliver the nation at 
their own requeſt; that as they 
were free at preſent, they might 
purſue their own intereſt ; that he 
no longer was charged with it; 
and that he only waited for the 
iſſue of thoſe deliberations, to re- 
turn with pleaſure to Holland. 
People of penetration ſaw through 
this affected indifference, which 
they thought concealed a tacit me- 
nace of leaving every thing in con- 
fuſion, if he were not appointed 
ſole arbiter, 

Fe afterwards ex preſſed himſelf 
mote clearly, and it cannot be de- 
ried his ſentiments were worthy 
of a prince. He ſaid he had his 
reaſons for not chuſing to be re- 
gent of England; that it was be- 
neath a man of his charaQer to 
reign, unleſs it was for himſelf, 
and during his life-time ; that the 
ſplendor of a crown had never yet 
dazzled him; and that he could 


live contented and happy without 


it. The parliament being met 
they framed a convention, by vir- 
tue whereof the crown was offer- 
ed to William, and Mary Stuart 
his wife. | 

This prince in receiving the 
ſceptre, reſerved to himſelf the 
power of paſſing the ſea, when ne- 
ceſſity ſhould call him to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Holland. 
The firſt ſtep the new king took, 
was the choice of bis miniſters, 
ſuch as were at the ſame time zeal- 
ouſly attached to him, and alſo 
agreeable to the nation: in this 
he perfectly ſucceeded; and the 
iſdem he diſplayed in this choice 
was by all admired. Neverthe- 
leſ., born with a baughty ſpirit, 
and fearing to be thought govern- 
ed either by bis minfſters or his 


favourites, he affected to make 


S but 
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but light of their Kounſels, and 
would not be contradicted in his 
opinion. Neither could he bear 
flattery, or that kind of pleaſing 
diſſimulation generally ſo grateful 
to the taſte of princes. In war 
ſeemed to centre all his paſſions, 
or rather this one predominated 


over all the reſt ; and that exerciſe 


Which is confidered as. its image, 
was his ſole amuſement, affording 
him at the ſame time pleaſure and 
relief to his bodily infi mities, par- 
ticularly an aſthma. 

At the head of his armies he dif. 
played more courage than conduct. 
Almoſt all his military projects had 
the ill fortune to prove abortive, 
during the time he commanded 
the allied army againſt France; 
whence it was ſaid that he was an 
excellent league-partizan, rather 
than a complete general. Perh 
he would have been more ſucceſs- 
fal if the army under his dom- 
mand had not been compoſed of 
various nations, who were not ſo 
completely ſubmiſſive as the troops 
of England or Holland would have 
been. Born for war, and bein 
ſolely poſſeſſed with the e 
and utility of his views, he was 
remiſs in his behaviour ——a ne- 
ceſſary attention to conciliate a 
free people. He was often actu- 
ated by caprice upon important 
occaſions; and the firſt diſadvan- 
tageous impreſſion he conceived of 
any perſon was never effaced. As 
to religion, he had no attachment 
to any peculiar doctrine; he con- 
fidered them all as ſubordinate to 
the reaſons of ſtate. His ſoul was 
a ſtranger to all paſſions, but the 
thirſt of power and glory, The 
reputation and eſteem of brave 
men was ſo much an object of his 
attention, that his laſt breath eva- 


* 


| 


| porated wita warlike commands, 


ſeeming emulous of extending his 
empire even beyond the grave. 
William's talents for bufineſs 
conttituted his greateſt merit, 
Count d'Eftrades ſaid of him, when 
he was only prince of Orange, 
that William 1. Maurice, and Fre- 
deric Henry, were all three rege- 
nerated in his perſon He was 
ſmall of ſtature, with a fair ſkin, 
delicate features, an aquiline noſe, 
lively expreſſive eyes, and a ſerious 
impoſing air. He ſeldom appear- 


but this ſerious, reierved humour 
vaniſhed in the day of battle; he 
was then all fire, activity, vigi- 
lance, and affability. He united 
to a ſolid judgment, a prodigious 
memory, and ſpoke Engliſh, Ger- 


Latin and Spaniſh. 


diſpoſition, urged him to ſeek for 
ſolitude and retirement; hence 
aroſe his great fondneſs for hunt- 
ing, as it eſtranged him from the 


repreſented to him, that the Engliſh 
were fond of ſeeing their princes 
free and affable: in anſwer to this 
he pleaded his health, and fixed 
upon Hampton court for his re- 
ſidence, which by his magnificence 
he made worthy of a king, ſo that 
his court became melancholy and 
deſerted. In a word, he neglect- 
ed too much the means of making 
himſelf beloved ; but it ſhould be 
| obſerved, that the moſt diſpleaſing 
part of his conduct, was in a great 
meaſure the effect of hig natural 
melancholy, and of that reſerve 
with which he had been compelled 
to live during his youth. His 


enemies, indeed, condemn him 
| the 


ed gay, and with very few people ; 


man, Dutch, and French, perfect- 
ly well; and thoroughly underſtood 


His naturally grave, melancholy - 


multitude. His miniſters in vain 
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the moſt for the part he ated to- 
wards his father-in-law, ſaying, 
that he had adopted the maxim of 
Julius Cæſar, that juſtice might 
te violated, when this violation 
conferred a ſcepter | 
Towards the cloſe of his life, 
the victories of Charles XII. over 
the Poles, and the advantages 
gained by Prince Eugene in Italy, 
made him ſay with a feeble ſmile, 
It is a fine thing to be young.” 
The app oach of death did not, 
however, make him in any reſpect 
relax from his uſual application; 
but a fall from his horſe terminat- 


ed his career the 19th of March. 


17-2, at the age of fifty-two, af- 
ter reigning fourteen years. 


EY 


An Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings. of the late Reverend Mr, 
STERNE *. 


R. Sterne was the ſon of an 


Iriſh officer, and born 1n 
the barracks at Dublin: but he 
was not without relations in the 
church, as his great grandfather 
was an archhiſhop, and his uncie 
the prebendary of a cathedral. 
He was brought up at the univer 
fity of Cambridge, where the vi- 
vacity of his diſpotition very early 
in lite diſtinguiſhed him. 

For ſome time he lived in a re- 


tired manuer upon a {mall curacy 


” ms 


in Yorkſhire, and probably would 


have remained in the ſame obicu- 
rity, if his lively genius had not 
dilplayed itſelf upon an occaſion 
which ſecured him a triend, and 


— 
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paved the way for his promotion. 
A perſon who filled a lucrative be- 
nefice, was not ſatisfied with en- 
joying it during his own life-time, 
but exerted all his intereſt to have 
it entailed upon his wife and ſon 
after his deceaſe. The gentleman 
that expected the reverſion of this 


poſt was Mr. Sterne's friend, who 


had not, however, ſufficient in- 
fluence to prevent the ſucceſs of 
his adverſary. At this critical 
time Sterne's ſatyrical pen operat- 
ed fa ſtrongly, that the intended 
monopolizer informed him, if he 
would ſuppreſs the publication of 
his ſarcaſm, he would reſign his 
pretenſions to the next candidate. 
The title of this piece, it appears, 
was to have been, The hiſtory 
of a good warm watch coat, with 
which the preſent poſſeſſor is not 
content to cover his own ſhoulders, 
unleſs he can cut out of it a petti- 
coat for his wife, and a pair of 
breeches for his ſon.“ The pamph- 
let was ſuppreſſed, and the rever- 
ſion took place . 

Mr. Sterne was about this period 
in the coffee-houſe at Vork, when 
a ſtranger came in, who gave 
much offence to the company, 
conſiſting chiefly of gentlemen of 
the gown, by deſcanting too free- 
ly upon religion and the hypocriſy 
of the clergy. The young fellow 
at length addreſſed himſelf to Mr. 
Sterne, aſking him what were his 


ſentiments upon the ſubject; when, 


inſtead of anſwering him directly, 
he told the witling that “ his dog 
was :eckoned one of the moſt beau- 
tiful pointers in the whole county, 


was very good-natured, but that 


- - A. 


From the Continuation of Yorici's Sentimental Tourney, juſt publiſhed. 
+ This pamphiet, however, has been lately publiſhed. . 
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he had an infernal trick which de- 
ſtroyed all his good qualities He 
never ſees a clergy man (continued 
Sterne) but he immediately flies at, 
him.“ How long may he have 
had that trick ?““ Sir, ever 
ſince he was a puppy.“ The young 
man felt the keenneſs of the ſatire, 
turned upon his heel, and left 
Sterne to triumph. 
His wit and humour were al 

ready greatly admired within the 
circle of his acquaintance; but 
his genius had never yet reached 
the capital, when his firſt twq vo- 
lumes of Triſtram Shandy made 
their appea ance. They were 
printed at Vork, and propoſcd to 
the bookſellers there at a very 
moderate price; thoſe gentlemen, 
however, we e ſuch judges of their 
value, that they ſcarce offered the 
price of paper and print ; and the 
work made its way into the world 
without any of the artifices which 
are often practiſed to put off an 
edition. A large impreſſion being 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſold, the 
bookſellers were rouzed from their 
lethargy, and every one was eager 


to purchaſe the ſecond edition of 


the copy. Mr. Sterne fold it for 
ſix hundred pounds, after being 
refuſed fifty pounds for the fi:ft im- 
preſſion and proprietorſhip. 

The two firſt volumes of Triſ- 
tram Shandy were now in every 
body's hands. All read, moſt ap- 
proved, but few underſtood them. 
Thoſe who had not entered into the 
ludicrous manner of Rabelais, or 
the poignant ſatire of Switt, did 
not comprehend them ; but they 
Joined with the multitude, and 
pronounced F iſtram Shandy d—4 


clever. A few who pretended to 


jadge for themſelves, were ſtag- 
gered at the aſteriſſs, and diſap- 


pointed with the digreſſions; and 
even the Reviewers themſelves were 
ſurpriſed into an elogium upon 
our author, though they after- 
ward> recanted, They recom- 
mended Mr. Shandy as a writer 
infinitely more 1ngenious and en— 
tertaining than any other of the 
preſent race of noveliſts ; adding, 


ſingular, his obſervations ſhrewd 
and pertinent, and, making a few 
exceptions, that his humour was 
eaſy and genuine. 

The publication of theſe two 
volumes brought Mr. Sterne into 
great repute. He was conſidered 
as the genius of the age: his com- 
pany was equally courted by the 
great, the literati, the witty, and 


a kind of honour to have paſſed an 
evening with the author of Triſ- 
tram Shandy. 'The acquaintance 
he now made, added Bhs former 
connections, procured him a pre- 
bendaryſhip in Vork cathedral. 
His next publication conſiſted of 
two volumes of ſermons which 
the ſevereſt critics could not help 
applauding for the purity and ele- 
gance of their ſtyle, and the ex- 


the ſame time, the manner in 
which they were uſhered to the 
public notice, was ſeverely, and 
perhaps juſtly condemned. Hav- 
ing in his preface acquainted the 
reader, that „ the ſermon which 
gave riſe to the publication of theſe, 
having been offered to the public 
as a ſermon of Vorick's, he hoped 
the ſerious reader would find no- 
thing to offend him, in his con- 


tinuing thoſe two volumes under 
the ſame title ;”” this very apo- 
logy was conſidered as an addi- 
tional inſult to religion; and it 
3 Was 


his characters were ſtriking and 


the gay; and it was conſidered as 


cellence of their moral: but at 


conſic 
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lieve that a preacher was in ear- 
neſt, who ſhould mount the pulpit 
in a Harlequin's coat??? | 

When the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of Triſtram Shandy made 


their appearance, it muſt be ac- 


knawledged that the public was 
not ſo eager in purchaſing and ap- 
plauding them, as they fad been 
with reſpect to the firſt two volumes. 


The novelty of the ſtile and man- 


ner no longer remained ; his di- 
greſſions began to be tedious, and 
the meaning of his aſteriſks, which 
by this time had been pretty clear- 


1y pointed out, were by many 


conſidered as too groſs and inde- 
licate for the eye of chaſtity. He 


had nevertheleſs a great number of 


admirers; and he was encouraged 
to publiſh a fifth and ſixth volume. 
Their ſatire was ſtill poignant, 
ſpirited, and moſt frequently ex- 
tremely juſt, The characters, 


CD M T3 0 Jas 


was aſked, © Would any man be- 


j 


though ſomewhat outre, were live- 


ly and in nature. He conſtantly 


caught the ridiculous, wherever | 


he found it ; and he never failed 
to preſent it to his readers in the 
moſt agreeable point of light. His 


ſtory of Le Fevre was highly 


finiſhed, and truly pathetic ; and 
would alone reſcue his name from 
oblivion, if his ſermons. were not 


| conſidered as ſome of the beſt mo- 


ral diſcourſes extant. 
The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 


volumes have not yet compleated 


that work; ſo that what was ſaid 


upon the publication of his firſt 


volumes, has been verified: Mr. 
Shandy ſeems ſo extremely fond of 
digreſſions, and of givirg his hiſ- 
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torical readers the ſlip upon alloc- 
caũons, that we are not a little 
apprehenive he may, ſometime. 
or other, give them the ſlip in 
good earneſt, and leave the work, 
oefo e the ſtory be finiſhed.” 

In tle above-mentioned vo- 
lumes, Mr. Sterne carries his rea- 
ders through France, and intro- 
duces ſome ſcenes and characters 
Which are afterwards taken up in 
his ſentimental Journey, particu- 
larly that of Maria: ſo that this 
may in ſome meaſure be conſider- 
ed as a continuation of the Life and 
Opinions of Triſtram Shandy. _ 

A very good judge of literature 
hath given his opinion of the Sen- 
.timental Journey in theſe words: 
is laſt work may be conſider- 
ed as his greateſt; ſince it con- 
tains a variety of agreeatle pathe- 
tic deſcriptions, in an eaſy ſimple 
ſtile, cleared from much of the 
obſcenity and levity which debaſe 
the former volumes.” 


* 
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CHARACTERS of the Engliſh Mo- 
narchs from the Congueſt to the 


Rewolution 


I LLIAM duke of Nor- 
mandy, gained a complete 

victory over Harold at the battle 
of Haſtings, in which above thirty 
thouſand men were ſlain. On the 
ſpot where this deciſive battle was 
fought, he erected an abbey of 
BenediQtines, the remains of which 
formerly belonged to the lord 
viſcount Montacute, of Cowdray, 
near Midhurſt in Suſſex. Upon 


From Granger's Ee Hiſtory, lately publiſhed. 
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his acceſſion to the throne, he en- 
deavoured to reconcile himſelf to 
a people who could by no means 
be reconciled to him, by the gentle 
methods of lenity and indulgence. 
But finding the nation extremely 
averſe from a foreign yoke, how- 
ever eaſy, he ruled with all the 


rigour and jealouſy of a conqueror. 


-—Ob. 9. Sept. 1087. The ſur- 
vey taken in this reign of all the 
lands in England, called Doomſ- 
day book, 1s the moſt ancient re- 
cord in the kingdom, and is of 
ſingular uſe in regulating aſſeſſ- 
ments, aſceitaining limits, &c. 
William Rufus, who found the 
kingdom totally ſubdued to his 
hands, ruled with more lenity than 
his father; but he was in his na- 
ture diſpoſed to be equally violent 
and tyrannical : and his avarice, 
which ſeems to have been his pre- 
dominant paſſion, prompted him 
to be more rapacious. He built 
the city of Carliſle, the Tower of 


London, Weſtminſter-hall, and 


London- bridge. 

Henry I. youngeſt ſon of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, gained the 
crown by uſurpation, and defend- 
ed it with vigour aud dexterity. 
His engaging perſor and addreſs, 
his courage, learning, and elo- 
quence, have been much celebrat- 
ed. The preateſt blemiſh of his 
reign was, his putting out the 
eyes of his elder brother, and 
confining him twenty-eight years 
in Cardiffe-caſtle in Glamorgan- 
ſhire. In 1110, he began to re- 
flore learning in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. The firſt great coun 
ci] of the nation, by ſome called 
a parliament, was aſſembled in 
this reign. 

Stephen, ea'] of Boloign and 


Montaign, upon the death of 


Henry I. ſeized the crown, which 
had been ſettled on the emprefs 
Matilda, the ſole deſcendant of 


England to aſſert her right, Hoſti- 
lities preſently commenced in eve- 
ry quarter of the kingdom, and 
were carried on with the higheſt 
animoſity, and with various ſuc- 
ceſs to near the end of this reign. 
ed. this period a ſpirit of in- 


barons, who, taking advantage of 
the weakneſs of the government, 
built a great number of caſtles and 


by Henry II. 
Henry II. the firſt king of the 
houſe of Anjou, or Plantagenet, 


raiſed his character above any of 
his predeceſſors. He with a noble 
ſpirit, aſſerted the independency 
of his kingdom, in oppofition to 
papal uſurpation, annexed Ireland 
to the Engliſh crown, and obliged 
the king of Scotland to do him 
homage. His courage and con- 
duct as a ſoldier, his wiſdom as a 
legiſlator, and his impartiality as 
a diſpenſer of juſtice, were, like 
the reſt of his accompliſhments 
of body and mind, far above 
the level of the princes of his age. 

Richard I, The ſaint errantry 
of Richard, who ſacrificed all other 
views to the glory of the Crufade, 
was productive of much miſery to 
himſelf and his ſubjects; and is an 


that offenſive and enterprizing va- 
lour may be a worſe quality than 
cowardice itſelf. He was but eight 
months in his kingdom, during a 
reign of ten years 

John. '] his weak and infamous 
prince, tamely ſuffered his foreign 


dominions to be raviſhed from him 
: "a 
U 


that monarch, who came into 


dependence prevailed among the 
fortreſſes, which were demoliſhed 


was endowed with qualities which 


inſtance among a thouſand others, i 
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by the King of France, and even 


ſurrendered his crown to the pope's 


legate. Over awed by a confe- 
deracy of his barons, he figned 


Magna Charta, in Rune-mead, be- 
ewixt Windſor and Staines, His 
whole adminiſtration was without 
vigour, and yet arbitrary and ty- 
rannical : which rendered him, at 
the ſame time, the object of hatred 
and contempt. The ſtory of his 
being poiſoned at Swinſhead-ab 
bey, in Lincolnthire, reſts on no 
good foundation. J 


Henry III. Though a better 
man, can ſcarcely be ſaid to have | 
been a better politician than his 


father. He wanted that dignity 
and firmneſs of character which is 
neceſſary to procure reſpect and 
maintain authority. His haughty 
barons, at the head of whom was 
the Earl of Leiceſter, taking ad- 
vantage of the errors of his go- 


vernment, and the imbecility of | 
the reign of favourites, of an im- 
perious and intriguing queen, and 
à factious nobility, rather than of 
the pageant who ſat on the throne; 
whoſe weakneſs and miſconduct 
ſoon precipitated the kingdom in- 
to all thoſe diſorders which are the 


his nature made large advances to- 
wards independency ; and for a 
time deprived him of his throne, 
The civil broils of this reign, how- 
ever calamitous, were productive 
of a ſpirit of liberty, which diffuſ- 
ed itſelf through the whole budy 
of the people. The firſt approach 
towards the preſent method of aſ- 
ſembling parliaments was at this 
period, which was the æra of the 
arts in England. A great part of 
the preſent ſtructure of Weſtmin- 


| ſter-abbey was built by this king. 


Eleanor, queen of Henry III. was 
ſecond daughter to Raymond, 
earl of Provence. The marriage 
and coronation of this princeſs 
were celebrated with ſuch pomp 
and feſtivity as had never been 
ſeen in England before on the like 


occaſion. Ihe moit memorable 


\ 


, Circumſtances in her life, is her 


raiſing a very powerful army in 
France to reicue the king her 


' huſband, - who was detained ia 
and ſealed the famous deed called 


cuſtody by the earl of Leiceſter. 
Ibis formidable army, which 
threatened the liberty of the king- 
dom, was prevented from landing 
by contrary winds. 

Edward I, completed the con- 
queſt of Wales, and ordered all 
their bards to be put to death. He 
afterwards conquered Scotland, re- 
ceived a formal reſignation ef the 
crown from the hands of John 
Baliol, and. brought from thence 
the ſtone which was regarded as, 
the palladium of that kingdom. 
His character as a legiſlator was 
ſuch, that it gained him the ap- 
28 of the Engliſh Juſtinian. 
His ambition ever prompted him 
to great deſigns, which his per- 
ſonal courage, and vigour of mind, 


enabled him to execute. 


Edward II. This may be called 


natural effects of an unſettled con- 
ſtitution under a feeble. admini- 
ſtration. During this confuſion, 
the royal favourites, Gaveſton 


and the two Spencers, were ſacri- 
ficed to the jealous rage of the re- 
bellious barons, And in conclu- 


Gon, the wretched king was de- 
throned, and fell a victim to the 
criminal paſſion of Iſabella his 
Queen and Mortimer ber gallant, 

Edward III. raifed his own and 
the national character to a greater 
height than any of our Engliſh 
monarchs had done before, or 
Bb4 | after 
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after him. His valour, conduct, 
and fortune, are equally the ob- 
jects of our admiration: but he 
acquired more ſolid glory by his 
domeſtic government, than by all 
the ſplendor of his victories. His 
ambition ſeems to have been rather 
to humble than to cruſh his ene- 
mies; and was fatisfed with the 
arms and title of the king of 
F rance, and a ſmall part of his ter- 
ritories ; when it was in his power 
to have made himſelf maſter of 
that kingdom. 

He gained the victory at Creſſy, 
Aug. 26, 1346; and inſtituted the 
order of the Garter, April 23, 


1349. Wool began to be manu- 


factured here by the Flemings in 
this reign; and gold was ſaid 
to be firſt coined. The largeſt 
lilver coins were groats and half 
groats. 3 
Richard II. a prince of mean 
genius, was neither loved nor re- 
vered by his people. The con- 
tempt for his perſon naturally ex- 
tended itſelf to his government, 
and ſubjected him to the tyranny 
of his nobility. His impatience 
of this ſubjection impelled him to 
ſeveral acts of violence, from 
Which his nature ſeems to have 
been averſe. His uncle, the duke 
of Glonceſter, was aſſaſſinated by 
his orders; and he unjuſtly de- 
tained the eftate of Henry duke 
of Lancifter, by whoſe procure- 
ment he was dethroned, and mur- 
dered. The authors who lived 
neareſt to his own time, inform 
us, that he was ſtarved to death. 
Henry IV. was the ſon of John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, got 
the crown by uſurpation, and held 
it by the ſword ; a tenure which 
gave him perpetual diſquietude, 
and afterwards opened ſuch a ſcene 


| 


of blood and cruelty as is hardly 
to be parallelled in any hiſtory ; 
and it was not cloſed, till the two 


houſes of York and Lancafter 


weie united in the perſon of Henry 
VI. The act for burning here- 
tics was paſſed in his reign, and: 
one of the Lollards burnt. 

Henry V. The glory which 
Henry acquired by his victory in 
the plains of Agincourt, was equal 
to that which Edward III. and his 
ſon gained in the fields of Creſſy 
and Poictiers; as his fituation, 


valour, conduct, and fortune, were 


much the ſame. He aſterwards 
entered into a tieaty with the 
king of France, married Cathe- 
rine de Valois, his only daughter, 
and was declared regent and h.ir. 
apparent of that kingdom. 

Henry VI. A.monk's cowl would 
have fitted this prince's head much 
better than a crown. He was a 
king only in name; and may be 
ſaid to have reigned under his 


queen a woman of martial ſpi- 


rit. He loſt his father's acqui- 
fitions in France; a great part 
of which, to the reproach of the 
Engliſh, was retaken by an army 
headed by a woman, ſprung from 
the dregs of the people. 


greateſt part of the nobility fell in 
the field, or by the hand of the 
executioner; and the throne itſelf 
was, at length, overturned by the 
prevailing faction. The king is 
ſaid to have been murdered by 
Richard duke of Glouceſter. 
Edward IV. of the houſe: of 
York, opened his way to the crown 
with the ſword. There is a great 
contraſt in the character of this 
prince, who, in the former part 


ot his reign, was as remarkable 


for 
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civil war between the Yorkiſts and 
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for his activity and enterprize, as 
he was in the latter for his indo- 
lence, his love of pleaſure, and 
diſſipatign, His heart was har- 
dened againſt every movement of 
com paſſion, but extremely ſuſcepti- 
ble of the paſſion of love. His un- 
relentins cruelties towards the 
Lanc ſtriſt ins, was ſcarcely exceed 
ed by that of Sylla, the dictator, 
towards the Marian faction. 
Richard III. if we may depend 
upon the generality of our hiſto- 
rians, ſeems to have been influenced 
by that capital maxim of pernici- 
ous policy, not to be wicked by 
hatves ; as he is ſaid to have been 
reſtrained by no principle of jut- 
tice, or humanity, in obtaining the 
crown, and to have endeavoured 
to maintain it by fraud and vio- 
lence. George Buck, who affirms, 
that he was neither deforined in 
mind, nor body, was: thought to 
have diſcovered - as much confi- 
dence, and as little truth in that 
aſſertion, as Richard himſelf did 
in aſſerting his title. He had un- 


doubtedly talents for government, 


and affected popularity; which oc- 
caſioned the ſaying concerning 
him, That he was a bad man, but 
a good ing. 

Anne, Queen of Richard III. 
was widow of Edward ſon of 
Henry VI. who was killed at 
Tewkſbury by Richard, to whom 
ſhe was ſoon after married. Such 
a marriage as this, unnatural as 
it may ſeem, is not much to be won- 
dered at in a barharous age, when 
maſſacres and murders were ſo fa- 
miliar as to have. loſt their uſual 
horror. Richard's treatment of 
her, is ſaid to have been ſuch as a 
woman may be ſuppoſed to have 
merited, who married the mur— 
derer of her huſband. It is alfo 
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recorded, that the treatment was 
ſo intolerable, as to have quickly 
haſtened her death. The admi- 
rable ſcene in Shakeſpeare, be- 
twixt Richard and Anne, is, or 
ought to be, well known to every 
one of our readers. 

Mr. Walpole, who is well known 
to have ſtruck new light into ſome 
of the darkeſt paſſages of Engliſh 
hiſtory, has brought various pre- 
ſumptive proofs unknown to Buck, 


that Richard was neither that de- 


formed perſon, nor that monſter 
of cruelty and impicty, which he 
has been repreſented by our hiſto- 
rians. But it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that though this gentle- 
man has done much towards clear- 
ing up the charatter of Richard, 
that he has left the matter ſtill 
His arguments to 
prove that Perkin Warbeck was 


the real duke of York, appear. 


more concluſive. J am aſſured, 
by a good hand, that the lord 


treaſurer Oxford, who read as 


much of our hiſtory, and with as 
much judgment, as any man of 
his time, was entirely, of that 
G · 4 45 | 
Henry VII. of the race of Tu- 
dor, or , Theodore, not only put 
an end to the civil wars betwixt 
the two contending houſes of York 
and Lancafter, but, by humbling 
the powerful and haughty barons, 
opened the way to peace and li- 
berty. 1225 
As all his paſſions, eſpecially in 
the latter part of his life, centered 


in avarice, he was too ſelfiſn to ſtudy 


the intereſt, or gain the eſteem of 
his people. The good that he did, 
appears to have been done for his 
own ſake. | 
Elizabeth of York, the amiable 
queen of Henry Vil. by whoſe 
| marriage 
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marriage the two houſes of York 
and Lancaſter were united, was a 
pattern of conjugal duty and ob- 
ſequiouſneis; but met with very 
cold returns of affection from the 
king, whoſe malignity to the houſe 
of York, and jealouſy of its title 
to the crown, extended itſelf even 
to his queen.—Ob. 11. Feb. t5c3: 
Henry VIII, This deſpotic mo- 
narch held the nation in greater 
ſubjection than any of its conquer- 
ors ; and did more by his will than 
any of his predeceſſors could have 
done with the ſword. He was, in 
his own eſtimation, the wiſeſt prince 
in Europe: but was the known 
dupe of as many of the European 
princes as paid their court to him 
under that character. He was 
more governed by vanity and ca- 
price than principle, and paid no 
regard to mercy, nor even to juſ- 
tice, when it ſtood in the way of 
his paſſions. He perſecuted both 
proteſtants and papiſts ; and gain- 
ed the character of a generous and 
munificent prince, by dividing 
the ſpoils of the church, to which 
he had no right. His whole ad 
miniſtration, after he was poſſeſſed 
of the ſpoils, is a flagrant proof 
of the impotence of law, hen op- 


. poſed to the violence of arbitrary 
power. But though a tyrant, he, 
by depreſſing the nobility, and in- 


creaſing the property of the com- 
mons, had a conſiderable hand in 
laying the foundations of civil li- 
berty : and though a bigor to al- 
moſt every error of the church of 
Rome, he was the father of the 
Reformation. | - 
Edward VI. The great virtue 
and capacity of this young prince, 
like thoſe of ſeveral other princes 


who have died young, prognofti- | 
cated a very happy reign. The 


Engliſh hiſtorians are thought to 
ſpeak in a high ſtrain of panegyric 
of his- learning, and other accom- 
pliſhments ; bnt Cardan the cele- 


brated Italian philoſopher, who 


converſed with him, has given 
him ſuch a character, as renders 
almoſt every thing that is ſaid of 
him highly credible. See The /ife 
of Cardan, written by himſelf, or 
ſee the fame account in Fox's Mur- 
| tyrology. | 
Mary. The melancholy com- 


_ 


plexion of this princeſs, her nar- 


row capacity, obſtinate and unre- 
lenting temper, and blind attach- 
ment to her religion, contributed 
to carry her to the extremes of bi- 
gotry and perſecution, No leſs 
than 284 perſons were burnt for 
hereſy in this ſhort reign. Theſe 
horrid cruelties facilitared the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation in the 
next. | | 
Queen Elizabeth having reform- 
ed religion, eſtabliſhed peace; 1e- 
duced the coin to its juſt value; 
deliveredScotland from the French; 
revenged domeſtic rebellion; ſaved 
France from headlong ruin by 
civil war: ſupported Belgia; over- 


thrown the Spaniſh invincible na- 


vy; called the Spaniards out of 
Ireland; received the Iriſh into 
mercy ; enriched England by the 
moſt prudent government, torty- 
five years; Elizabeth, a virtuous 
and triumphant queen, in the oth 
year of her age, in a moſt happy 
and peaceable manner, departed 
this life; leaving here her mortal 
parts, until by the laſt trump ſhe 
ſhall riſe immortal 

Elizabeth, who was raiſed from 
a priſon to a throne, filled it with 
a ſufficiency that does honour to 
her ſex; and with a dignity, eſ- 
ſential and peculiar to her charac- 
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ter; though her paſſions were from him this conceſſion: That 


Warm, her judzment was tempe- 


though a king in abſtracto, had 


rate and cool: hence it was, that all power, a king in concerto was 
ſhe was never led or over-ruled by | bound to obſerve the laws of the 


her miniſters or favourites, though 
men of great abilities and addrefs, | 
She practiſed all the arts of diſh- 


mulation for the ſalutary purpoſes 
of government. She ſo happily 
tempered affability and haugh- 
tineſs, benevolence and ſeverity, 
that ſhe was much more beloved 
than feared by the people ; and 
was, at the ſame time, the delight 
of her own ſubjects, and the ter- 
ror of Europe. She was parſimo- 
nous, and even gyaricious : but 
theſe qualities were in her rather 
virtues than vices; as they were 
the reſult of a rigid economy 
that centered in the public, Her 
treatment of the queen of Scots, 
the moſt cenſu:able part of her 
conduct, had in it more of policy 
than juſtice, and more of ſpleen 
This wiſe princeſs, 


her paſſions at the time of life 
when they are found to be moſt 
powerful, fell a victim to their 
violence at an age when they are 
commonly extinguiſhed. 

ames I, The love of peace 
ſeems to have been the ruling paſ- 
ſion in James I. to which he ſa- 
crificed almoſt every principle of 
ſound policy. He was eminent]y 
learned, eſpecially in divinity ; 
and was better qualified to fill a 
profeſſor*s chair than a throne. His 
ipeculative notions of regal power 
were as abſolute as thoſe of an 
eaſtern monarch ; but he wanted 
that vigour and firmneſs of mind 
which was neceſſary to reduce 
them to practice. His conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own weakneſs in the 


exertion of his prerogative, drew 


country which he governed. But 
if all reſtraints on his prerogative 
had been taken off, and he could 
have been, in reality, that abſtract- 
ed king which he had formed in 
his imagination, he poſſeſſed too 
much good nature to have been a 
tyrant. | 

Charles I This unhappy prince 
carried the regal power to an enor- 
mous height, at a conjundlure 
very unfavourable to deſpotiim : 


the republican part of the conſti- 
tution, in its turn, made as large 


encroachments upon monarchy. 
Hence a violent ſtruggle betwixt 
liberty and prerogative, occaſion- 
ed one of the moſt calamitous wars 
in the hiſtory of mankind. If we 
conſider Charles as a monarch, we 
muſt, in ſome inſtances, give him 
up to cenſure; if as an accompliſh- 
ed perſon, we admire him ; if as 
a maſter, a father, and a huſband, 
we eſteem, and love him; if as a 
man who bore his misfortunes 
with magnanimity, we pity and 
reſpe& him. He would have 
made a much better figure in 
private life, than he did upon a 
throne. Beheaded zoth January, 
1648-9. | 
Oliver Cromwell, This great 
man, whoſe gemius was awakened 
by the diſtractions of his country, 
was looked upon as one of the peo- 
ple till he was upwards of forty 
years of age. He is an amazing 
inſtance of what ambition, heated 
by enthufiaſm, reſtrained by judg- 
ment, diſguiſed by hypocrily, and 
aided by natural vigour of mind, 
can do. He was never oppreſſed 
with the weight, or perplexed _ 
the 
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the intricacy of affairs: but his 
deep penetration, indefatigable 
activity, and invincible reſolution, 


ſeemed to render him a maſter of 


all events. He perſuaded without 
eloquence, and exacted obedience 
more from the terror of his name, 
than the rigour of his adminiſtra- 
tion He appeared as a powerful 
inſtrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence, and dared to appeal to the 
deciſions of Heaven for the juſtice 
of his cauſe. He knew every man 
of abilities in the three kingdoms, 
and endeavoured to avail himſelf 
of their reſpective talents. He 
has always been regarded 'by fo- 
reigners, and, of late years, by 
the generality of his countrymen, 
as the greateſt man this nation 
ever produced. It has been diſ- 
puted which he deſerved moſt, a 
halter or a crown; and there is no 
leſs diſparity betwixt the characters 
drawn of him, and the repo ts 
propagated by his enemies and his 
friends. Colonel Lindſey affirm- 
ed, that he ſaw him enter into a 
formal contract with the devil: 
and Dawberry has drawn a paral- 
lel betwixt Moſes the man of God 
and Oliver the protector. He 
died in his bed on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, a day which he had long 
eſteemed fortunate, in the year 
1658. The French court went into 
mourning for him; but the famous 
Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier diſ- 
dained to pay that reſpect to the 
memory of an uſurper, 

Charles II. though a genius, 
ated in direct oppoſition to every 
principle of ſound, policy ; and 
even without any propenſity to 
tyranny, made no ſcruple of em- 
bracing ſuch meaſures as were de- 
ſtructive to the civil and religious 


liberties of his people. He choſe 


rather to be a penſioner to France, 
than the arbiter of Europe; and 
to ſacrifice the independency of 
his kingdom, and the happineſs 


ſure. He was gay, affable, and 
polite, and knew how to win the 
hearts, when he could no longer 


was ſo accuſtomed. for his own 
eaſe, to diveſt himſelf of hjs'gran- 
deur, that he ſeemed to have for- 


as a King. | 

James II. The hiſtory of this 
reign conſiſts of little more than 
the weak and irregular efforts of a 
bigotted and tyrannical prince to 
introduce popery; an attempt ſo 
big with abſurdity, that it did not 
meet with the leaſt encouragement 
from the pope himſelf, The ca- 


equal to the ſubverſion of thoſe 
deep and ſolid foundations which 
ſupported the civil and religious 
liberties of his people. The ſhare 
which he had in his father's ſuſ- 
ferings had not ſufficiently taught 
him, that jealouſy of the royal 
prerogative is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the Engliſh conſtitution. 
He was ſo violent and precipitate 
in his conduct, that he never failed 
to counteract his own purpoſes, 
every ſtep he took to advance his 
power, helping greatly to deſtroy 


{tant religion on a firmer baſis 
than ever, by his own wild at- 
tempts to intioduce that of the 
church of Rome. "Though he aſ- 
cended the thone with almoſt 
every advantage, he could never 
fit ealy in it; and having taught 
even the advocates of Non: reſiſt- 


ance to reſiſt, he was forced to re- 
linquith 
* 


of his ſubjects, than to remit his 
attachment to indolence and plea-, 


gain the eſteem of mankind. He 


got what belonged to his dignity 


pacity of James was by no means 


it; and he eſtabliſhed the prote- 
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linquiſh a crown which he was ab- 
ſolutely unfkt to wear, He fled 
into France, where the palace of 
St. Germain was aſſigned him; 
but the convent of La Trappe 
would have been a much more 
ſuitable retreat. He died 6th 
Sept. 1701. His body was de- 


- polited in the monaſtery of the 


Benedictines, at Paris, his brain in 
the church of St. Andrew in that 
city, and his heart in the nunnery 
of Chuillot It is well known that 
he ſupplied father Orleans with 
materials to write his hiſtory, 


/ 


— 


CARAT EN of HENRY IV. King 
of France. | 


| 1. HIS prince was really de- 


ſerving of the title of Great 
which was given him. To be 
convinced of this, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the aſtoniſhing 
difficulties which he ſurmounted 
before he was ſettled upon his 
throne, and the flouriſhing ſtate 
his kingdom acquired under his 
auſpices, after finding it in the 
molt horrid deſolation. If his paſ- 
ſion for women had allowed him 
to diſplay all his great qualities, 
he would have equalled, if not 
ſurpaſſed, the moſt celebrated he- 
roes of antiquity. 
Henry IV. was born at Peau in 
Bearn, December 13, 1553. He 
was the ſon of Anthony of Bour- 


bon, king of Navarre, and of 


Jane d' Albret. He was of a mid- 


dling ſtature, active and alert, his 


body being formed with great ſym- 
metry, and his conſtitution robuſt, 
for he was early inured to hard- 
ſhips and fatigue: he had a large 
forehead, a quick and piercing 


eye, an aquiline noſe, freſh co- 
lour, and a ſmiling countenance : 
he had nevertheleſs a warlike, 
martial air : he wore a large beard, 


and ſhort hair, which began to be 


grey betore he was thirty, which 
made him ſay, This is the 
blight of the wind of my adver- 
ſity.” And, in fact, if we con- 
ſider this prince from his birth, 
few have ſuffered ſo much as he 
did ; and it would be difficult to 
determine whether his proiperities 


or adverſities were the preateft. 


He uſed to ſay, He had ſeen 


| himſelf a king without a kingdom, 
a huſband without a wife, waging 
war without money ; but that God 


had been fince fo gracious to him, 
that in viewing his arſenal it would 


for 50,000 men, with all the ne- 
ceſſary ammunition ; and in his 
Baſtille, money enough to pay 
them for three years. 

It is worthy obſervation, that 


no prince ever united ſo many fine 


eſtates to their domains; having 
joined that part of the kingdom 
of Navatre which remained in his 
poſſeſſion, the ſovereignty of Bearn, 
the duchies of Alengon, Vendome, 
Albret, the countries of Foy, 
Armagnac, Bigorre, Perigord, La 
Ferre, Soiſſons, Limoges, and 
many others. As to his military 
virtue, it would be difficult to 
find many princes who have given 
ſo many proofs of heroiſm as 
Henry. It was ſaid of the empe- 
ror Henry IV. that he had been 
preſent at fixty-two great battles; 
but Henry IV. King of France. 
fignalized his courage in four cr 
five pitched battles, in upwards of 
a hundred others, and in two 


hundred fieges. From the age cf 
fifteen, when he cbmmences to!- 
| | dier, 


be found there were ſufficient arms 
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dier, he continued bearing arms 
till forty-five. Upon every occa- 
fion he riſked his perſon, with the 
moſt valiant amongſt his captains ; 
which aroſe neither from temerity, 
or a thirſt of glory, but abſolute 
He was compelled to 
ſet an example to his ſoldiers, 
The fortune of France, and his 
own perſonal fate, were reduced 
to ſuch a crifis, that he was ob- 


liged either to conquer or die. 


He went to battle with a martial 
courage, and the greateſt reſolu - 
tion ; neither did he fear death in 
any ſhape he could appear. After 
a victory he 'teſtified his joy no 
more than before a battle, ** Be- 
cauſe,” as he ſaid, *© he could not 


' rejoice in ſeeing Frenchmen, who 


were his ſubje cts, lying dead upon 
the field ; and that the advantage 
he had gained was attended with 
ſuch a loſs.” He had a great in- 
fight into the. deſigns of his ene- 


mies; and he frequently gave or- 


ders that ſaved his whole army, 
becauſe he foreſaw what they pro- 
poſed doing. 

His activity was equal to his 
great judgment; he was every 
where preſent, and in all enter- 
priſes, but never engaged in any 
till he ſaw all the neceſſary mea- 
ſures were taken to ſucceed. He 
had found the art of being beloved 
by his ſoldiers, from his frank- 
neſs, his eaſy acceſs, and even the 
familiarity which ſubſiſted between 
them. Henry the Great was fre- 
quently ſeen in the guard-room 
taking ſome ſhort repoſe upon an 
old couch, that would ſhock mo- 
dern effeminacy, eating a piece of 
brown bread or drawing with a 
piece of charcoal, an entrench- 
ment, or an encampment: at 


other times working with a pick- | 


l 


axe, exciting the ſoldiers to glory, 
and conſoling them upon the mi- 
ſeries of war. 

He lived with his courtiers in 
ſuch a manner as to attract their 
ſincereſt affection; whilſt, at the 


ſame time, he would not allowW 


them to quit the bounds of that 
reſpect which was due to him. 
His goodneſs, though very gre, 
was neither daſtardly, nor incom- 

atible with decency. The moſt 


intimate of his confidants and mi- 


niſters trembled when he knit his 
brow; and every air of familiarity 
ceaſed, when he ſpoke as a maſter. 


No prince was ever more punc- 


tual in paying his debts; nor any 
one a more religious obſerver of 
his promiſe. He uſed to ſay, 
that a good king ſhould not do 
all that was in his power.“ 

He was naturally emulous of 
glory and reputation, as all great 
ſouls are; and he was ſenſibly at- 
feed with the good or ill that was 


ſpoken of him; but would ſuffer. 


no panegyrics that had not truth 
for their baſis. He was at the 
ſame time a religious prince, as 
may be found by his ſentiments on 
the greatneſs of God, and his in- 
finite goodneſs: he ſaid, ©* He 
trembled with fear, and became 
leſs than an atom in. the preſence 
of that Majeſty who had drawn 
farth every thing from nothing, 
and who could reduce it to the 
ſame ſtate, in withdrawing the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his omnipotent hand.” 

He had a great eſteem for men 
of letters. Cardinal Du Perron, 


Sponde, Scaliger, Caſaubon, and 
ſeveral others, have teſtified his 
regard for learning: nor was he ig- 
norant of the molt eſſential know- 
ledge for a king. He was acquaint- 


ed with Latin; he was very con- 
verſant 
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de Coligni, two celebrated war- 


league might have been conſider- 


greatneſs of his ſoul, It 1s certain 


andi A N E. 
verſant in general hiſtory, and par- 
ticularly that of the Bible. Henry 
had ſtudied politics in the court 
of the Valois, and the great art 


of war under the prince de Conde, 
his uncle, and under the admiral 


riors. He was facetious in his diſ- 
polition, and fond of box mots and 
raillery ; which were fo familiar 


to him, that whole books have | 
been compiled of his witty ſay- 


ings. 

Ys: like moſt great men, 
was not happy in his domeſtic 
life. His two wives, whom he 
ſucceſſively wedded, occaſioned 
him infinite chagrin ; but, per- 
haps, its real ſource might be 
traced to his own infidelity, which 
was almoſt boundleſs. l heſe 
bickerings, however, retarded the 
execution of the plans he had 
framed for the benefit and repoſe 
of Chriſtendom. | 

If the perſonal valour and diſ- 
tinguiſhed courage of this prince 
had not been diſplayed upon va- 
rious occaſions, his extreme ten- 
derneſs for the partiſans of the 


ed as the effect of weakneſs and 
timidity ? but as he could not be 
accuſed of cowardice, this conduct 
was, with reaſon, aſcribed to the 


that it was founded on ſound po- 
licy, and chat there was no other 
method of converting his ene- 
mies. | | 
His generofity was ſo extenſive, 
as to eſtrange from his conduct 
any of thoſe artifices, which are 
too frequently found in the rulers 
of the people: on the cont ary, 
he was a ſtrict obſerver of thoſe 
things which tend to preſerve the 
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reſpect he would rather yield ſom: 
of his rights, than give the leait 
reaſon to reproach his good faith ; 
ever blaming thoſe princes, even 
his predeceſſors, who had not 
been ſtrictly tenac1-us of their pro- 
miſe. Gt 

The protection and friendſhip 
of this great prince was fought on 
every ſide: all differences were 
ſubmitted to his a:hitration ; and 


as he was equally beloved and 
feared for his wiſdom and his 


power, no appeal was ever made 
againſt his decifions ; nor did any 
prince dare to attack thoſe ſtates 
which he had taken under his 
protection: he was, at the ſame 
time, ſo juſt, that he never in- 


fringed the rights of his neigh- 


ſaid, the great deſign of uniting 
all the Chriſtian princes to deſtroy 
the power of the Ottoman court. 
But he would not declare this de- 
ſign till he had ſo far pacified the 
internal bickerings of his king- 
dom, that he ſhould have. nothing 
to fear from that quarter. 'To 
this end he undertook the regu- 
lation of the various taxes and im- 
poſts, by aboliſhing the moſt bur- 
thenſome, and ſubſtituting others 
more agreeable and eaſy to the 
ſubject. | 

| It has been doubted whether 
he ever intended executing this 
great deſign; and many politi- 
cians have conſidered the imme- 
diate object of his warlike prepa- 
rations to have been the houſe of 
Auftria, whoſe extenſive power 
then excited the. jealouſy of all 
Europe; and that he propoſed 
immediately ſending his army, in 
order to compel the archduke 
Leopold to evacuate Julicrs. As 


reputation of princes; and in this 


he intended to leave the admini- 
ſtration 


bours. He had plaaned, it is 
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ſtration of the ſtate to the queen 
during his abſence, ſhe was crown- 
ed at St. Dennis, in order to give 
her more authority ; and he gave 
orders for the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for her ſolemn entry into 
Paris. He was willing to be an 
eye-witneſs how they went on, 
and accordingly got into his coach 
about four in the afternoon, on 
the 14th of May 1606. But juſt 
as he had entered the ſtreet, called 
La Ferronerie, which was then 
very narrow, his coach being jam- 
med in between two carts, and his 
footmen having quitted their poſt 
to paſs under the charnel houſe of 
the Holy Innocents, a villain, nam- 
ed Ravaillac, mounting with one 
wy a ſpoke of the wheel, ſtabbed 


im with a knife in two places in 


the breaſt; the firſt wound was 


between the two firſt ribs, and 
made the king cry out. Ah! I 
am wounded !” but the ſecond 
ſtroke cut the venous artery, above 
the left ventricle of the heart ; 
when the blood iſſuing with great 
impetuoſity, he vented a deep 
ſigh, and died in a few moments 
9 This prince was then 
fifty -ſeven years of age, and had 
reigned twenty-one years. This 
deteſtable aſſaſſin was taken and 
examined, and it was judged from 
his anſwers, that his crime was 
the effect of the moſt ſhocking fa - 
naticiſm. 

Ihe greateſt foibles aſcribed to 
this prince, was his variegated 
amours, and his being duped by 
his miſtreſſes ; though in one of 


his letters to Sully, he ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of a favourite lady, | had 
rather have loſt ten miſtreſſes like 


her, than one ſervant like you, 
attached to me for honourable and 
uſeful ſervices.” 


To frame a juſt idea of thts 
great prince, we muſt conſider 
him as the conqueror of his king- 
dom, and the father of his peo- 
ple; the moſt beloved, and the 
moſt courageous of their kings ; 
and who, as a warrior, knew how 
to blend the nobleſt ſentiments 


manity. 
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MEmMoiRs of the celebrated PETER 
CORNEIJLLE, 


ETER Corneille, a cele- 

brated French poet, was born 
at Roan upon the 6th of June, in 
the year 16.6, and of confider- 
able parents, his father holding 
no ſmall places and honours un- 
der Lewis XIII. He was brought 
up to the bar, which he attended 
ſome little time; but formed with 
a genius- too elevated for ſuch a 
profeſſion, and having no turn for 
buſineſs, he ſoon deſerted it. In the 
mean time he had given the public 
no ſpecimen of his great talents 
for poetry, nor was as yet con- 
ſcious of poſſeſſing any ſuch ta- 
lents; and they tell us, that it 
was purely a trifling affair of gal. 
lantry, which gave occaſion to the 
production of his firſt comedy, 
called Melite, The d ama was 
then extremely low among the 
French: their tragedy flat and 
languid, their comedy nothing 
at all. Corneille was aitoniſhed to 


find himſelf the author of a piece 
entirely new, and at the prodi- 

ious ſucceſs with which his 
Melite was acted. Ihe French 
theatre ſeemed to be raiicd, and 
' to flouriſh at once; and though 
| deſerted in a manner before, was 
| now filled of a ſudden with a new 
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company of actors. After ſo 
bappy an eſſay he continued to 
oblige the public with ſeveral other 
pieces of the ſame kind; all ot 
them indeed inferior to What he 
afterwards produced, but much 
ſuperior to any thing which the 
French had ſeen before, His Me 


dea came forth next, a tragedy, | 
and b rrowed in part from Seneca: | 


and in 1637 he preſented the Cid, 
another tragedy, in which he ſhew- 
ed the world how high his genius 
was capable of rifing. All Eu- 
rope has ſeen the Cid: it has 
been tranſlated into almoit all lan 
guages: and the prodigious repu- 
tation which he acquired by this 
play, drew all the wits of his time 
into a confederacy againſt it. Some 
treated it contemptuouſly, others 
wrote againſt it. Cardinal de 
Richlieu himſelf is ſaid to have 
been one of this cabal: for, not 
content with paſſing for a great 
miniſter of ſtate, . he muſt needs 
affect to paſs for a great wit too; 
and therefore, though in the mean 
time he had ſettled a penſion upon 
the poet, could not reftrain himſelf. 
from ſecret attempts againſt his 
play. It was ſuppoſed to be un- 
der his influence, that the French 


academy drew up that critique up- 


on it, entitled, Sentiments of the 
French Academy upon the tragic- 
comedy of Cid: in which, how 
ever, if they cenſured it in ſome 
places, they did not ſcruple to 
praiſe it very highly in others. 
Corneille had nothing to do now, 


but to ſupport the veſt reputation 


he had gained ; and this he did by 
many admirable performances, 
Publiſhed one after another, which, 
as Mr. Bayle obſerves, carried 
the French theatre to its higheſt 
pitch of glory, and aſſuredly much 


| higher than the ancient one of 
Athens.” In 1647, he was cho- 
ſen a member of the French aca- 
demy, and was, what they call 
Dean of that ſociety at the time 
of his death, which happened 
in 1684, in the 79th year of his 
age. 

He was, it is ſaid, a man of a 
devout and melancholy caſt, and 
upon a diſguſt he had conceived 
to the theatre, from the cold re- 
ception of his play Perthorite, be- 
took himſelf to the tranſlation of 
a famous book called, The Imi- 
tation of Jeſus Chriſt,” which he 
performed very finely. He ſpoke 
very little in company, even upon 
ſubjects which he perfectly under- 
ſtood. He was a very honeſt and 
worthy man ; not very dextrous in 
making his court to the great, 
which was perhaps the chief 
reaſon why he never drew any 
conſiderable advantage from his 
productions, beſides that vaſt re- 
putation which will always attend 
them. From a ſpeech which Mr. 
Racine made to the French academy 
in the beginning of the year 1685, 
we may form the juſteſt notions 
of our author's talents. After 
repreſenting the miſerable ſtate the 
French theatre was in, that it was 
without order, decency, ſenſe, 
talle, he ſhews you, how. it was 
all of a ſudden reformed by Cor- 
neille : “ For, ſays he, this man 
poſſeſſed at once all thoſe extraor- 
dinary talents, which form a great 
poet; art, force, judgment, and 
wit. Nor can any one ſufficient- 
ly admire the greatneſs of his ſen- 


' iments, the ſkill he ſhews in the 
i economy of his ſubjects, his maſ- 
' terly_way of moving the paſſions, 
the dignity, and at the ſame time 
che vaſt variety of his characters. 

8 = This 


- the higheſt degree, that rare ta- 
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This encomium muſt have the 
more weight, as it comes from the 
only man in the world, who was 
able to form an adequate idea of 
his merits; and who would proba- 
bly have been the very man that 
he was, if he kia Had the lock 
to have been born before him. 
Corneille's works have been often 
printed, and confift of above thirty 
plays, comedies and tragedies. 


Paris 1682, in four volumes in 
12zmo. | 
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CAA Aer EX of ELLZABETH 
Quten of England. 


HIS princeſs was, with rea- 
| ſon, confidered as one of 
the greateſt ſovereigns that ever 
filled a throne, as ſhe poſſeſſed in 


lent ſo neceſſary for princes, of 
being beloved by their ſubjects, 
and Pared by their enemies. She 
laid the foundation of that power 
which the nation at preſent en- 
joys. She was the daughter of 
ul VIII. by Anna Bullen, born 
September 8, 1533. She had re- 
ceived from nature all thoſe cor- 
poreal and mental qualifications, 
which render her ſex ſo amiable. 
She was tall and well made, had 
light hair, black eyes, all her fea- 
tures regular and well formed ; 
and an air which inſpired reſpect 
crowned theſe external advantages. 
Her fenſe was refined, and her 
wit was poignant, yet delicate. 
So early as twelve years of age, 
ſhe had made conſiderable progreſs 
in the ſciences; having a perfect 
knowledge of geography, hiſtory, 
mechanics, architecture, and paint- 


ing. A particular facility of Tearne 
ing languages aſtoniſhed her maſ- 


and French, Italian, and Spaniſh, 
were quite familiar to her. Ata 
very juvenile period ſhe diſplayed 
an uncommon genius for politics; 
and ſhe employed three hours eve- 


ry day in reading books that treat- 
| ed upon this ſeience. | 
The beſt edition of them is that of | 


After the death of her father in 


1547, and that of the young king 


Edward her brother, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. and Catherine 
of 3 being proclaimed 
neen, Elizabeth teſtified to her 
ſter every poflible demonſtration 
of friendſhip; but Mary having 
reſolved to deftroy the reforma- 
tion, and reſtore the Romiſnh reli- 
gon, in embracing her one day, 
aid, My dear fiſter, I wiſh you 
were a good Catholic.” Eliza- 
beth, who had been brought up 
in the Proteſtant religion, replied, 
«© I am entirely at your majeſty's 
| devotion in every thing but mat- 
ters of conſcience.” From this 
moment a coolneſs took place be- 
tween the fiſters. The parlia- 
ment was ſoon after aſſembled, 
and the marriage between Henry 
VIII. and Anna Bullen was pro- 
nounced illegitimate and void. 
Thus Elizabeth ſaw herſelf ex- 
cluded from the crown, and the 
rank of princeſs of the blood ; and 
even the ſettlement made by her 
father was taken from her. This 
treatment naturally inſpired her 
with revenge, and it is not aſto- 
niſhing that ſhe ſhould league with 
the earl of Devonſhire againſt the 
queen. 
After ſhe had mounted the 
throne, upon the death of Mary, 


| 


Henry HI. of France, ſent the 
duke 


ters; ſhe ſpoke and wrote Latin 
with great fluency and propriety ; 
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duke de Montpenſier, as ambaſſa- 
dor to Elizabeth, to make a pro- 
poſal of marriage, which he did 


in a private audience, when ſhe 


replied. That marriage was a 
ſubje& ſhe had not thought upon; 
but if ever ſhe ſhould enter into 
that ſtate, ſhe would prefer wed- 
ding a prince whom ſhe ſhould 
make a king, to a king that would 
make her a queen.” | 

Elizabeth had for ſome time 
protected and aſſiſted the Pioteſtants 
of the Low Countries, who had 
been cruelly perſecuted by the 
duke of Alva; when the Spaniards 
learning that ſhe had entered 1nto 
a treaty with them, and that the 
earl of Leiceſter was going over to 


Holland in quality of general, they 


conſidered theſe proceedings. as a 
declaration of war; and Philip 
from this moment reſolved to de- 
throne Elizabeth. Whilſt Spain 
was making great preparations to 
attack England, Mary Stuart, who 
had been confined in priſon for 
twenty years, was brought to 
trial : this meaſure, which carried 
the face of cruelty, is attributed 
to a letter from Philip to Mary, 
which was intercepted, and in 
which he promiſed to place her 
upon the throne. Mary was tried, 
and condemned to loſe her head 
for conſpiring againſt the life of 
the queen, and fomenting troubles 
in her kingdom. Mary in vain 


proteſted againſt the falſity of 


theſe accuſations, and met her 
fate with religious refignation, 
Elizabeth's greateſt advocates have 
vainly endeavoured to varniſh over 
the ſlur caſt upon her reputation 
by this act of cruelty; and the 
tragical end of the ear] of Eſſex, 
hath afforded her enemies an ad- 


ditional cauſe for attacking the le- 
vity of her character. | 

This nobleman had gained ſo 
entire an aſcendency over the 
queen, that people murmured 
loudly againſt the favourite; which 
induced her to ſend him upon an 
expedition in Ireland. He gain- 
ed ſome advantages there; and 
upon his return pretended he was 
come to raiſe ſome additional 
troops for that ſervice. He, ne- 
vertheleſs delayed his voyage ; and 
upon his landing, inſtead of at- 
tacking the enemy, heentered in- 
to a negociation with the earl of 
Tyrone, chief of the malecon- 
tents, without convening a coun- 
cil of war. His rivals in fortune 
and fame failed not to inform the 
queen of his proceedings, and re- 
preſented them in the blackeſt 
light. Elizabeth, who knew that 
mol policy would not allow even 
uſpicions to paſs unnoticed in 
ſuch caſes, and being, moreover 
offended that Eſſex had never 
communicated to her the reſult of 
the negociation with the. enemy, 


all the eſteem ſhe had entertained 


for him ſubſided, and ſhe by de- 
grees diſpoſſeſſed him of all his 
authoritv. Eſſex, naturally proud, 
inſtead of juſtifying his conduct 
to the queen, threw off the maſk, 
and made no farther myſtery of 
his deſigns : he reſolved to obtain 
a crown, or loſe his life in the en- 
terprize. 

Elizabeth, upon this occaſion, 
ſhewed ſhe had courage enough to 


ed. He was immediately arreſted, 
and brought to his trial. He ap- 
peared, before his judges magni- 
cently dreſſed, with a ſerene, in- 


tepid air, being doubtleſs of opi- 
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make her royal authority reſpect- 
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nion that the queen would never 
let him ſuffer death. The chief 
accuſations againſt him were, that 
he had impriſoned the commiſ- 
ſaries ſent by the queen; that he 
had endeavoured to excite the 1n- 
habitants of London to revolt ; 


and that he had compelled the 


ſheriff to make the people take up 
arms. In conſequence of his be- 
ing found guilty he was condemn- 
ed to death; but was reſpited 
eight days after ſentence was pro- 
nounced, the queen's intention be- 
ing to pardon him, if he had made 
interceſſion. His friends hourly 
urged him to this ſtep ; but he 
was inflexible, ſaying. he prefer- 
red death to ſuch a ſubmiſſion, as 
there could be nothing more ſcan- 
dalous for a gentleman to endure 
exiſtence obtained by favour. 


Such ill-timed pride met with the 


fate it deſerved, and he ſuffered 

for his obſtinacy more than his 

guilt. EEO tab 

Elizabeth deſerved much praiſe 

for having reigned forty-four years 
aceably over a people naturally 


inconſtant, and at that period ſe- 
ditious and turbulent lt is aſto- 


niſhing, that though ſhe mounted 
the throne at a time when the 
kingdom was diſtracted with divi- 
fions, occaſioned by religious al- 
tercations, ſhe ſupported herſelf in 
the midſt of theſe troubles, and 
erected her own religion upon the 
ruins of that which had been the 
moſt formidable. 

It is ſtill more admirable, that 
1 woman who had ſo many ene- 


mies at home, ſo many rivals a- 
broad, ſo many neighbouring 
powers who endeavoured to de- 


ror of her enemies, more by her 
genius and addreſs than the power 
of her arms——a teſtimony of the 
greatneſs of her ſoul, the ſuperio- 
rity of her genius, and of her ſkill 
in government. It is indeed, ſaid 
that ſhe was a great comedian; 
but this muſt be conſidered meta- 
phorically with reſpect to the part 


bringing foreign princes into her 
views, and keeping her ſubjects 
in a ſtate of tranquili:y, by mak- 
ing them appland all her enter- 
prizes. | | 

She died on the third of April, 
1603, in the ſeventieth year of 
her age, of a languiſhing diſor- 
der. © 3925 
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Meuolks of Mr. WILLIAM Po- 
WELL, the celebrated 7. ragedian. 


HIS inimitable actor was 

born at Hereford “, in the 
year 1735. He received the firſ 
rudiments of his education at a 
grammar ſchool, but through the 
indigence of his parents , was 
taken away, and a place procured 
for him in that noble ſeminary, 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, where he made 
a rapid progreſs in thoſe branches 
of learning neceſſary to qualify 
him for a man of buſineſs. On 


his leaving this ichool, Sir Robert 
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* The ſame city which boaſts the hinour of Mr. Garrick's nativity. 


+ Some arcounts ſay bis father was a genileman's coachman. 
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Ladbroke, the preſident of the 
hoſpi al, took him into his compt- 
ing houſe, in the capacity cf a 
clerk; and at this time, we be- 


l-eve he was about fifteen years of 


age. 7 
1 this character Powell went 
for. the firſt time to the play, and 
has often been heard to ſay, he 
was ſo delighted with it, that he 
determined upon embiacing the 
profeſſion of an actor from that in- 
itant, In conſequence of this re- 
ſolution, all his leiſure hours were 
employed in ſtudying ſuch charac- 
ters as ſtruck him moſt in the 
theatre, which he frequented when 
ever he could ſpare time or money 


for that purpoſe; and when the 


hours of buſineſs were over, often 
uſed to aſcend the upper gallery 
ſtairs with the moſt eager curioſity, 
in order to ſee the two laſt acts of 
the performance. About this time 
he was introduced to what is uſual- 
ly called a ſpouting club, in which 


he got acquainted with Mr. Hol- 


land the celebrated actor, who 
was then in ſimilar circumſtances 
with himſelf, and a friendſhip 
commenced between theſe two 
theatrical candidates, that continu- 
ed for ſeveral years after. 

During the firſt part of Powell's 


apprenticeſhip, his regular con- 


duct, attachment to buſineſs, and 
modeſt deportment, had gained 
him great eſteem; but the reputa- 
tion he had obtained among his 
companions for his theatrical abi- 
lities, intoxicated him ſo. much, 
that the duties of his N 
to be neglected in ſo great a de- 
g ee, that his worthy maſter was 
not a little ſolicitous to know from 
whence this alteration in his be- 
haviour aroſe ; and no ſooner diſ- 
covered the cauſe, than he tock 
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{ every rational method to divert 


his clerk from a purſuit which 
ſeemed to unlikely to turn out ta 
his advantage ; and underſtanding 
the ſpouting-club had entirely en- 
grofſed Powell s attention, Sir Ro- 
bert procured a difloluticn of that 
ſociety, to the great ſatis faction 
of the neighbourood. | 

For a conſiderable time after this, 
Powell's inclination for the ſtage 
appears to have lain dormant; he 
returned to his deſk, and executed 
the duties of his office ſo much to 
the ſatisfaQtion of his maſter, that 
when the time of bis apprentice- 
ſhip was expired, that gentleman 
ſtill entertained him in his compt- 
ing-houſe, and gave him a genteel 
conſideration for his trouble. 

In the month of Auguſt 1759, 
Powell married Miſs Branſton, the 
daughter of an eminent tradeſman 
near St. Paul's Church-Yard, a 
young lady of a very amiable diſ- 
poſition, whom he had long court- 
ed, and by whom he had, a ſhort 
time after, two children, who are 
ſtil] living. This addition to his 
family, though his beneficent pa- 
tron conſiderably increaſed his in- 
come on his marriage, obliged 
Powell to think of placing himſelf 
in ſome ſtation beyond that of a 
book-kceper, in order to ſupport 
his wife and children genteelly : 
the great encouragement his friend 
Holland had met with from the 
town, and the eaſy ſituation in 
which ſeveral ſecond and third 
rate actors appeared to live, re- 
vived his paſſion for the drama, 


and determined him, provided he 


ſaw a probability of ſucceeding, to 
make an experiment upon the 
ſtage ; he accordingly communi- 
cated his intention to Mr, Gar- 


iCc3 


rick, who, aſter hearing him re- 
hearſe 
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hearſe ſeveral paſſages from diffe- 
rent plays, gave him great reaſon 
to believe that he would prove an 
acquiſition to the theatre. 

Elated with this information, 
Powell applied himſelf ſolely to 
the ſtudy of ſuch characters as 
were pointed out to him by our 
Engliſh Roſcius ; who, in a few 
months, was ſo well convinced of 
his poſſeſſing a real theatrical ge- 
nius, that he, during the ſummer 
of 1763, entered into articles with 
him for three years; and, as he 
was at that time ſetting out, in 
order to make the tour of Italy, 
allotted him a conſiderable number 
of his own parts to appear in the 
enſuing winter. | 

The ingenious Mr. Colman, 
who then lived in the ſtricteſt in- 
timaey with Mr. Garrick, ſoon 


became acquainted with our young 


candidate for public favour, and 
kindly undertook to alter an old 
play of Beaumont and Fletcher's, 
called Philaſter, for his firſt ap- 
pearance, Which was at the theatre 
royal in Drury-Lane, on the 8th 
of October following. Powell's 
performance this night convinced 
the audience of his aftoniſhing ta- 
lents for the profeſſion he had juſt 
entered upon, and he was ſo much 
admired in the part of Philaſter, 
that the play brought twenty 
crouded houſes during the courſe 
of the ſeaſon ; in which, from the 
reputation he gained in ſevei al 
capital characters, 
Garrick was abſent, the receipts 


| 


though Mr. 


were greater than had been known 
for many years before. 

At the concluſion of the firſt 
winter “, as Mr, Powell's ſalary, 
by agreement, amounted to no 
more than fifty ſhillings per week, 
the managers made him a preſent 
of one hundred guineas; and ſome 
time after, when his confidence 
and uſe of the ſtage enabled him 
to diſplay his talents in their full 
force, his allowance was encreaſed 


week. | 

The fame of his abil ties, and 
ſucceſs at the London theatre, led 
the inhabitants of Briſtol to invite 
him to the theatre in that city, 
during the receſs of the London 
houſes; and on his firſt perfoim- 
ance, they were ſo charmed with 
him, as to be defi. ous of ſecuring 
ſo capital a performer in future. 
In order to ſecure this point, they 
opened a ſubſcription to provide 
him with a commodious theatre. 
Of this theatre, when built, they 
made him joint manager with Mr. 
Clarke, a choice which was amply 
juſtified by the ſpirited behaviour 
of the two actors, who inſtead of 
wiſhing to engroſs the advantages 
to themſelves, immediately ſacri- 
ficed their own intereſt to the en- 
tertainment of their benefactors, 
and invited Mr. Holland to a 
ſhare of the management, who 
proved an auxiliary of the moſt 
powerful kind, and made their 
company by much the moſt capi- 


tal in any of the provinces. 
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t has been aſſerted, and we believe with great truth, that in thit 


owe ſeaſon he played one hundred and thirty nights, a great inſtance of ap- 
plication and offiduity, eſpecially as moſt of the parts he played were 


capital. 
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About this period, the family 
of the late Mr. Rich, propoſed 
parting with the Covent-Garden 


patent ; the price they ſet upon it| 


was 60,0001. and Mr. Colman 
and two other gentlemen being in 
treaty for the purchaſe, the former 
propoſed Powell fhould be added 
to their number. Nothing 
have afforded preater gratification 
to the ambition of our young hero 
than the proſpect of this propoſal 
being carried into execution, but 
there were two obſtacles that ſeem- 
ed to preclude him from all hopes 
of becoming one of the managers 
of Covent-Garden theatre; the 
firſt was, that he unluckily hap- 
pened at that time to be under ar- 
ticles with the patentees of Drury- 
Lane for the term of three years, 
and the ſecond that he knew not 


where to rajſe the ſum of 1 * | 


which was required for his fourth 
of the 1 $ | 

moſt material of theſe obſtructions 
to his adyancement, however, was 
ſoon after obviated by his mecting 
with a friend who prevailed upon 
a certain nobleman, to whom we 
owe the conqueſt cf the Havannah, 
to lend him the ſum of 11, ooo l. 
The reſt of the money was ſoon 


raiſed, and Powel reſolving to get 


over all REY to his good 


fortune, boldly broke his articles 
with Meſſ. Garrick and Lacy, 
though it is ſaid by ſome perſons 
with great appearance of probabi- 
lity, that he was ſecured from the 
diſagreeable conſequences that 
might attend the taking, of this 
ſtep, by his new colleagues. 

On the 14th of September, in 
the year 1767, the theatre royal 
in Covent- Garden was opened un- 
der the direction of the four new 
managers, with the play of the 


performed moſt of the capital cha- 


the new undertakers. 
could 


The laft and 


Rehearſal, to which Powell ſpoke 
a prologue, adapted to the thea- 
trical revolution that had juſt hap- 
pened, and during that ſeaſon, 


racers in tragedy with amazing 
ſucceſs, to the great advantage of 


In the altercations which en- 
ſued between the managers of Co- 
vent Garden theatre, Mr. Powell 
moſt prudently and judiciouſl 
united with Mr. Colman, whoſe 
knowledge of theatrical govern- 
ment ſo juſtly entitled him to the 
direction that was voluntarily con- 
ferred upon him by the other pa- 
tentees. 

Notwithſtanding theſe inteſtine 
feuds in the green room, the au- 
dience have conſtantly been unani- 
mous in applauding the regula- 
tions of Mr. Colman, and the en- 
tertainment he prepared for them: 
and the profits reſulting from the 
exhibitions of theſe laſt two years 
have teſtified the ſkill of his ma- 


Powell having now become a 
proprietor of a theatre in London, 
as well as in Briſtol, and receiving 
very confiderable emoluments from 
his performance as an actor, to ſay 
nothing of the univerſal eſtimatzon 
he poſleſt, it might naturally be 
expected that ſo ſudden a riſe from 
a contraſted income into an ex- 
tenſive opulence, and ſo quick an 
advancement from obſcurity into 
public regard, would have made 
a material alteration in his tem- 
per; few heads are ſufficiently 
ſteady to lock from a pinnacle of 
unexpected good fortune, without 
turning giddy at the elevation. 
Greatly to Powell's honour, the 
caſe with him was utterly other- 


wiſe ; his proſperity gave him op- 


"CEs portunities 
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portunities of obliging many of 
his old acquaintance, but filled 
him with , no vain anxiety to for- 
get them; on the contrary, he 
was never happier than to recog- 
nie thecompanions of his humbler 
ſituation, unleſs when he found 
they could be benefited by his aſ- 
ſiſtance; then indeed he expe- 
rienced an exquiſite ſatisfaction, 
and ſeemed abſolutely tranſported 
with the reward of his own huma- 
nity. Thus we find, that proſpe- 
rity made no alteration in the be 
nevolent heart of Powell; he was 
as modeſt, affable, ſocial, and 
friendly, while he had the direc- 
tion of a numerous body of thea- 
trical retainers, as he was when 
an under clerk in Sir Robert Lad- 
broke's compting-houſe, and bore 
his good fortune with a moderation 
truly laudable, and ſuch as is very 
ſeldom preſerved by thoſe, who 
from an obſcure ſtation ſuddenly 
enjoy the ſmiles of that enchant- 
ing goddeſs. | | 
Powell was of a diſpoſition ſo 
ſocial, as to be extremely fond of 
company, and as the friends, with 
whom he uſually mingled, were 
men of a convivial rurn, enter- 
taining: to an exceſs, and profeſſed 
lovers of the glaſs, it frequently 
happened that temperance was 
totally forgotten in the glowing 
hour of feſtivity. Irregularities 
of this kind, joined to the great 
fatigue which he underwent in 
executing a wide variety of diffi- 
cult characters, were too much 
for a conſtitution naturally deli- 
cate : this poor Powell fatally ex- 
erienced ; he was often indiſpoſ- 
ed after any conſiderable lapſe, 
and became at laſt ſubject to a 
kind of periodical rheumatiſm. 


About the latter end of May 


1769, he ſet out with his family 
for Briſtol, where he only per- 
formed two nights before he was 


attacked by the fatal fever that oc- 


caſioned his death. During his 
illneſs, which laſted near a month, 


he was frequently delirious, but 


the day before he died, he reco- 


| vered his ſenſes, and ſeemed per- 


fectly reſigned to his fate, which 


he inſiſted upon was approaching, 


though the phyſician who had at- 
tended with the greateſt aſſiduity, 
tried to comfort him, by declar- 
ing that he was better No! 
no! Sir, ſays Powell, your huma- 
nity makes you endeavour to 1m- 
pole upon me: in a few hours [ 
ſhall be numbered with the dead, 
and I ſincerely declare nothing 
gives me pain in leaving this 
world, but the parting from thoſe 
[ love.” That night he began to 
rave, and on Monday evening, 
July 3, his delirium encreaſed, and 
he expired in the moſt violent agi- 


tation of ſpirits. 


The play of King Richard was 
to be performed that night, and 
the ſad intelligence being brought 
to the theatre juſt as the curtain 
drew up, the managers could not 
gratify their own and the com- 
pany's wiſhes, not to perform, 
without the higheſt diſreſpect to 
the audience; the actors therefore 
exerted all their efforts to diſcharge 
their reſpective characters but 
what an affecting inſtance was it of 
the true regard they bore to their 
loſt brother, and of the humanity 


of the ſpeQators ! Scaice an actor 


appeared without ſtreaming eyes 
and a broken voice. The fiftitious 
lamentations in the ſeeond act for 
the loſs of king Edward, were 


converted into real anguiſh for 


their own loſs, and aggravated | 


their 
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their ſenſation ſo much, that Mr. 
Holland was compelled to apolo- 
gize for their incapacity to acquit 
themſelves as uſual. This the 
humane audience readily admit- 
ted by their ſympathetic feelings 
and appearance, and even approv- 
ed thoſe defects which had their 
ſource in friendſhip and affection. 
They moreover, when deſired to 
accept of a farce different from 
what was advertiſed, loudly de- 


_ clared their willingneſs to depart 


without any. 

At his funeral the corpſe was 
attended by the Rev. Dr. Barton, 
dean of Briſtol, and ſeveral of the 


principal inhabitants, amidit a 


prodigious concourſe of people, 
to the College church, where an 
anthem was ſung by the gentle- 
men of the choir, over the body, 
which after the burial ſervice was 
read by the dean, was depoſited 
with great ſolemnity in a vault 
near the north iſle of the church, 
over which, a handſome monu- 
ment we hear is ſhortly to be 
erected to his memory, at the ex- 
pence of his ingenious friend Mr. 
Colman. | 
Thus died in the thirty fourth 
year of his age, William Powell, 
a man who enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted courſe of public favour, 
from his firſt entrance on a pro- 
feſſion, in which the acquiſition 
of fame is difficult, and the poſ- 
feſſion of it precarious; whoſe vir- 
tues deſerved the higheſt com- 
mendation, and whole errors, it 
is an act of piety to cover with a 
veil, as they were of that nature 
which every one would wiſh to 


furget, who makes the leaſt al- 


iowance for the frailties of youth 
and inexperience. 
lis perſon was rather above the 


| middle fize, well proportioned and 


genteel; his countenance happy 
and expreſſive; a marking eye, a 
rariegated brow, which pourtray- 
ed ſorrow, love, ſympathy, fear, 
anger, revenge, diſappointment, 
and deſpair : in a word, all the 
paſſions of the ſoul he ſtrongly de- 
picted as the character and cir- 
cumſtance required. His voice 
was more melodious than com- 
manding ; and though not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the tone of a Moſſop, or 
the warbling of a Barry, had great 
compaſs and modulation. His 
peculiar forte lay in his feelings, 
which he diſplayed, perhaps, be- 
yond any other actor that ever ap- 
peared on the ſtage. 

The hoary age of Virginius, 
whoſe parental affection, and 
whoſe heroic patriotiſm, by turns 
agitate the tender feelings of the 
human breaſt, ſeemed pencilled 
by the poet for this actor- Powell 
was the Roman Father, in every 
line, in every action. In Jafher, 
the fond, the incautious, yet the 
friendly Jaffier- whether pouring 
forth the fond accents of his love 
to Belvidera, or bleeding on the 
ſcaffold for his friend, he convey- 
ed all that Otway wrote or thought, 
when he drew this character. Nor 
was his ſucceſs in genteel comedy 
inferior to the juſt applauſe he met 
with in tragedy: his repreſentati- 
on of lord Tow nly was ſpirited, 
characteriſtic, and manly. 

Vet we would not inſinuate he 
was an univerſal actor In his 
Luſignan and Caſtalio, nature was 
liberal in her leſſons to him; but 
in his Hamlet, Othello, and Mac- 
beth, ſhe denied him almoſt any 
aſſiſtance: hence, in the one, we 
ſaw grace, tenderneſs, and ſenſi- 


| bility ; in the other, art, confuſion, 
| miſtake, 
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| EpiTAPH for Mr. PoweLL's 


miſtake, and inconſiſtency; inſo- 
much, that to a judicious perſon 
who had never ſeen him in theſe 
characters in which he fo juſtly 
merited applauſe, he would won- 
der how the world could be miſta- 
ken in their approbation. Powell 
had one great perfection, which 
was attention in his performance 
he never played negligently ; let 


his part be what it would, his 


heart was conſtantly intereſted; 
and as his own ſenſibility was al- 
ways ftrong, fo he always ftropg- 
ly affected the ſenfibility of others 
——'Fhough a very ſhort time on 
the ſtage, he acquired great repu- 
tation; and his death in the preſent 
ſcarcity of eminent performers, 


may be juſtly pronounced an irre- 


Parable lofs to the theatre, 
Various accounts of this great 
actor, have appeared in the public 
prints ſince his death, all which 
we have carefully examined, and 
after comparing them with what 
we knew of him and his affairs 
from an intimacy of many years, 
we have compiled and digeſted the 
above account, which we ſhall cloſe 
with an epitaph, ſaid to be writ- 


ten by Mr Worry. 


Toms. 


READER, if thou can'ft boaſt a 


generous mind, 


Weep at his death, who felt for 


ALL MANKIND !* 


——_—— 
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AyecnoTEsS of ANNE Dut cheft of 
ALBEMARLE., who lived in the 
reign of Charles II. 8 


NNE CLARGES, ducheſs 
of Albemarle, was the 


daughter of a blackſmith 1, who 
gave her an education ſuitable to 


| the employment ſhe was bred to, 


which was that of a milliner. As 
the manners are generaily formed 
early in life, ſhe retained ſome- 
thing of the ſmith's daughter, 
even at her higheſt elevation. She 
was firt the miſtreſs, and after- 
wards the wife of general Monck ; 
who had ſuch an opinion of her 
underſtanding, that he often con- 
ſulted her in the greateſt emer- 
gencies, As ſhe was a thorough 
royaliſt, it is probable ſhe had no 
inconſiderable ſhare in the Reſtora- 


— _ 


* Alluding to his exquiſite ſenſibility, and to his profeſſion. 


oy 


t The following quotation is from a MS. of Mr. Aubrey, in Aſpmole's 


Muſeum. When he ( Monck)) was priſoner in the Tower, his ſemſtreſs, 
Nan Clarges, a Bblackjmith's daughter, was kind to him in a double capa- 


city. It muſt be remembered he was then in want, and that ſhe aſſiſted 


him. Here ſhe was got with child. 


She was not at all handſome nor clean- 


ly : her mother was one of the five women barbers, and a woman of 
ill- fame. A ballad was made on ber and the other four the burden of | 


it was, 


Did you ever hear the like, 
Or ever hear the ſame, | 
Of five women barbers 

1 hat liv'd in Drury-Lane? . 


tion. 
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tion. She is ſuppoſed to have re- 
commended ſeveral of the privy- 
counſellors in the liſt which the 
general preſented to the king ſoon 
after his landing. It is more than 
probable that ſne carried on a very 
lucrative trade in ſelling of of- 


| 


' 
1 
/ 


to execute his ſovereign's plea- 
ſure. He repaired to Leipſic, and 
era, one morning upon Vol- 
taire, he complimented him up- 
on his extraordinary merit, and 
enquired if he was not the author 
of that particular poem, to which 


fices, which were generally filled | the bard very innocently replied, 
by ſuch, as gave her moſt money. yes; then, Sir, ſaid he, it is a 
She was an implacable enemy to | ſcandal to the judgment of the 


lord Clarendon ; and had ſo | om 
an influence over her huſband, as 


to prevail upon him to aſſiſt in the 


ruin of that great man, though he 
was one of his beſt friends, In- 
deed, the general was afraid to 
offend her, as ſhe preſently took 
fire; and her anger knew no 
bounds. She was a great miſtreſs 
of all the low eloquence of abuſive 
rage, and ſeldom failed to diſ- 
charge a volley of curſes againſt 
ſuch as thoroughly provoked her. 
Nothing is more certain that 
that the intrepid commander, who 
was never afraid of bullets, was 
often terrified by the fury of his 
wife. | 


ad * 3 * a. A. OO. a. A. 


AngcpoTE of VoLTAIRZ. 


OM E years ſince, Voltaire 
8 wrote a very ſevere ſatire up- 
on the king of P——, which ſo 
nettled him, that he never could 
forgive it, Upon hearing that 
the bard was at Leipſic, he told, 
count de „one of his aid de 
camps, that he could confer a fin- 
gular obligation on him : the aid 
de camp, who faid he only lived 
to obey his Majeſty, was told, 
the obje& was to properly requite 
Mr. Voltaire for the obligation he 
had conferred in that ſatire. The 
hint was ſufficierit, the count flew 


pom age, that you have not yet 
een properly recompenſed for it. 
I have a commiſſion, Sir, to re- 
ward you liberally for this produc- 
tion, and I have too great a ſenſe 
of its value, and too much gene- 
roſity to deprive you of any part 
of your due.” Having ſaid this, 
he caned him very ſeverely, whilſt 
the unfortunate bard in vain plead- 
ed for mercy. The obligation be- 
ing thus requited, the count drew 


up a receipt, in the following terms, 


which he inſiſted upon Voltaire's 
ſigning, on pain of farther cor- 
poral puniſhment. 

« Received of his P 
M » by the hands of the 
count de ., one hundred 
baſtinadoes, very judiciouſly ap- 
plied, for having wrote a ſatire 
upon his ſaid majeſty, in full of 
all demands, witneſs my hand, 

VoLTAIRE.” 


— 


ANECDOTES of ſome of the moſ? | 


eminent Wits of France in the time 


of Lewis XIV. 


H E moſt celebrated wits 

of France, in the time of 
Lewis XIV. lived in the greateſt 
unanimity and harmony, and, at- 
trated by a mutual efteem for 
each other's merit, formed them- 
ſelves into a friendly ſociety, and 
| | oftener 
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oftener than once in a week had a 
common ſupper, when the plea- 
ſures of the table we e the leaft 
part of the entertainment, and 
where the converfation, we doubt 
not, was far more worthy to be re- 
corded than that of the ſeven wiſe 
Greeks, related by Plutarch. 
Moliere, one of the gayeſt com- 


panions of this brilliant company, 


frequently entertained them at a 
villa he poſſeſſed on the banks of 
the Seine, near Paris: his worthy 
gaeſts, in general, were too good 
judges of pleaſure to let intoxica- 
tion uſurp the ſeat of wit and learn- 
ing; though P:cchas was always 
admitted to enliven the ſpirit of 
the Muſes. 

This agreeable party, conſiſting 
of Peter and Thomas Corneille, 


: Kacine, Chapelle, Moliere, Patru, 


la Fontaine, la Bruiere, and ſeve- 


ral other reſpectable writers, be- 


ing one evening at Moliere's 
country-houſe, the hoſt, quite fa- 
tigued, was obliged to retire to 


\ reſt, and leave his poſt to Cha- 


pelle. The wit, in order to en- 
creaſe the ſpirits of his company, 
puſhed the champaign briſkly 
about, and intoxication unperceiv- 
ed ſtole in They began to talk 
of morality, and conſequently of 
the futility of the pleaſures of this 
world, and came at laſt to this 
concluſion, That the great object 


of human life ſhould be, by ſome 


renowned action, to acquire im- 
mortal fame. From this obſerva- 
tion, one of the company took oc- 


caſion to ſay, Gentlemen, this 
being the caſe, ſince life is ſo 


worthleſs, and fame ſo defirable, 
what can be more eligible, more 
noble, or more glorious, than by 
ſhaking off this load of life, to 
acquire eterna] renown ? My ad- 


vice therefore is, that we ſhould 
all go together to the Seine, and 
there plunge in; and by thus dy- 


Ing 1n that unity with which we 


have lived, our names and our 
friendſhip will be .celebrated by 
all poſterity.” The vapours of 
the wine had ſo far heated their 
imaginations, and clouded their 
judgments, that this extravagant 
propoſition appeared highly ra- 
tional. They prepared, therefore, 
with great ſolemnity to offer this 
ſacrifice to fame. 

A poor old ſervant, who was 
perfectly ſober, underſtanding their 
deſign, ran and waked his maſter: 
Moliere preſently appeared among 
them, was immediately acquainted 
with their intention, and inyited 
to partake of immortality. He 
thought it would not be prudent 
to oppoſe their project directly, 
but ſaid, © My dear friends, I 
approve yourdeſign extremely, and 
am very ready to enjoy ſo glorious 
a death ; but by no means at this 
time, for poſterity may inſinuate, 
by its being performed at ſo late 
an hour, that it was not the effect 
of philoſophy, but ebriety : and 
ſo important an action ſhould be 
free even from a poſſibility of re- 
flection: the only wiſe ſtep, there · 


fore, to be taken is, that every 


one repair to his own bed, and 
that we aſſemble early in the 
morning, and then, with that 
cooineſs, and ſerenity becoming 
true philoſophers, carry this noble 
deſign into execution.” This 


propoſal met with univerſal ap- 


probation, and every one except 
Moliere, retired contentedly to 


bed. The next morning, when 


theſe great men had recovered the 
uſe of their reaſon, they ſhud- 
dered at that raſhneſs which a few 

| hours 
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hours before had appeared ſo glo- 
rious; and acknowledged, that 
the only road to real fame was to 
exert their abil ties in the ſervice 
o, literature, inſtead of rendering 
their memories deteſtable by an 
unthinking and uleleſs act of ſui- 
cide. | 


n — —— 


— 


AnzcporTRs of Mr. HOLLAND 
the late celebrated tragedian. 


7 Harles Holland was born at 

Chiſwick, in Middleſex, in 
the year 1733, and after being in- 
ſtructed in thoſe branches of edu- 
cation that are eſteemed moſt uſe- 
ful to men of buſineſs, he was 
placed by his friends with a tur- 
pentine merchant in the city, to 
whom he was ſoon after bound 
apprentice. During. the early 
part of his ſervitude, he diſcharg- 


ed his duty ſo much to the ſatis- 


faction of his maſter, that he was 


very ſoon indulged with more free- | 


dom than is uſually allowed to 
lads in that ftation. About this 
period, he for the firſt time ſaw 
our Engliſh Roſcius, whoſe ad- 
mirable performance made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that be 
immediately became enamoured 
with the profeſſion of a player, 
and ſome time after entered himſelf 
a member of the Roſcian ſociety 
in Gutter Lane, where a number of 
young men aſſembled two or three 
evenings in a week, in order to 
rehearſe ſuch characters, as they 
afterwards repreſented in private 
plays for the entertainment of 
their friends In one of theſe per- 
formances, our young ſpouter re- 


ſeſſed of great theatrical abilities, 
that he directly applied to Mr. 
Garrick, who, after hearing him 
repeat ſeveral paſſages, pronounced 
he would one day make an actor, 
but adviſed Rim by no means to 
think of appearing in public, till 
he had conſulted his friends, and 
fulfilled his engagement with his 
maſter. This counſel Holland in- 


| variably purſued, and reſolutely 


returned to the buſineſs of the 


| warehouſe, which he tranſacted 


with ſuch attention and fidelity 

that he gained univerſal eſteem. 
His paſſion for the ſtage, how- 

ever, did not in the leaſt ſubſide; 


all his leiſure hours were employ- 
ed in preparing himſelf by the 


moſt rational methods for makin 
a figure in the profeſſion he 10 
much admired, and he has been 
frequently known to ſpend the 
| rn part of the night 1n the 

udy of characters which the avo- 
cations of the day would not per- 
mit him to examine. 

In the year 1754, Holland made 
his appearance upon the ſtage in 
the character of Oroonoko, in 
which he acquired great reputa- 
tion, though he was not a little 
diſconcerted the firſt night, by an 
accident that befel Mr. Burton, 
who played the governor, and who 
was unluckily wounded by him in 
the face. During the courſe of the 
ſeaſon he performed Eumenes in 
Merope, and ſeveral other capital 
characters, in which he was re- 
ceived with uncommon applauſe 
by the public. His ſalary, how- 
ever, at this time did not amounc 


to more than thirty ſhillings per 
| 


week, but the next winter 1t was 
conſiderably encreaſed, and on 


ceived ſuch uncommon proofs of Mr. Moſſop's going to Ireland, he 


the ſpectators thinking him poſ- ; became poſſeſſed of ſeveral new 


parts, 
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parts, and received a farther aug- 
mentation of pay. 

During the theatrical contention 
in Dublin between Barry and Moſ- 


ſop, they repeatedly invited Hol- 


land over to perform in that merro- 
polis, and accordingly in the ſum- 
mer of the year 1763, he agreed 
to the propoſal of the latter, and 
played ten nights at Smock-Alley 
theatre, for which he received the 
ſum of 100 l. and a benefit. A 
conſiderable offer was made him 


to continue during the winter at 


Dublin, but his attachment to Mr. 
Garrick, who had, upon various 
occaſions, given him the ſtrongeſt 


proofs of his regard, determined 


him to return to London. 
A regular theatre being eſta- 


bliſhed in Briſtol for the ſummer 


ſeaſon about three years ago, Hol- 
land was invited by the late Mr. 
Powell, with whom he had long 
lived in the greateſt intimacy, to 
gnite with him in the direction of 
the drama of that city, and in this 
capacity he acquitted himſelf ſo 
well, that it was apparent the leſ- 
ſons he had received from his great 
maſter, had qualified him no leſs 
for an excellent manager than a 
diſtinguiſhed actor. 

At the period when this emi- 
nent performer enjoyed a ſalary of 
twelve pounds per week for bis 
theatrical labours (which reckon- 


ing according to play-houſe pay, 
amounted to 4001 in the ſeaſon) 


and was in the height of his re- 
putation, he was ſuddenly ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox, for which his 
acquaintance had frequently per- 
ſuaded him, in vain, to undergo 
inoculation. The diſorder at firſt 
ut on a mild appearance, but 
n after turned out of the con- 
fluent kind; when perceiving that 
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the gentlemen who attended him, 


Dr. Schomberg and Dr. Kehlan, 


had but little hopes' of his reco- 
very, he refigned himſelf to his 
fate with uncommon reſolution, 


after twelve days ilineſs, on the 
7th of December 1769, in the 36th 


year of his age. 


The characters Mr. Holland ob- 
tained the moſt reputation in were 
Richard III. Brutus, Hamlet, 
Pierre, Timur in Zingis, Manly 
in the Plain Dealer, and ſome 
other parts of weight in comedy, 
He was not fond of letters, though 
he applied with uncommon aſſi- 
duity to his profeſſion, and was 
ſo accurate in repeating the words 
of his author, har he was rarely 


known to make the moſt trifling 


alteration in the language of the 
characters he repreſented. * As a 
private man, he was open, affa- 
ble and honeſt ; very frugal, yet 
of a convivial turn, and by no 
means backward in 138 
acts of generoſity; and his con- 
verſation, except ſometimes in his 
careleſs moments, when he miſtook 


impudence for wit, and rudeneſs 


for ſincerity, was ſenſible and en- 
tertaining. d 

We ſhall conclude this article 
with ſome account of this gentle- 
man's amours, as related in the 
Town and Country Magazine for 


laſt December, a work which we 


have before recommended to pub- 
lic notice. 
He was a great favourite of 


— — 


the ladies, and the diſtinction with 


which ſome of them honoured 
him, has rendered him famous in 
the annals of gallantry: among 
the chief of his amours ſtands his 
connexion with Mrs. E le, 
which occaſioned a proſecution 


| againſt 


and died with great compoſure, 
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againſt him by her huſband for 
crim. con. Various have been the 
accounts of this ot unfaſhionable 
buſineſs ; but the public may de- 
pend upon what follows to be ge- 
nuine. 3 
Mr. Holland had received many 
letters ſigned Leonora; ſome re- 
plete with the moſt extravagant 
praiſes of him as an actor, and 
others declaring, that the writer 
ſhould have thought herſelf happy, 
if he had fallen to her lot, as a 
companion for life; but as for- 


rune had cruelly denied her that 


extreme gratification, ſhe ſhould 
enjoy no reſt, till he had aſſured 
her in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that he would attempt nothing 
againſt her virtue, if he was in- 
dulged with an interview,” The 
letter which contained this laſt de- 
claration, incloſed a preſent of 
four lottery tickets 1 mention 
ed that I would call for an 
anſwer in a few days. 

Our hero's curioſity was hereby 
ſtrongly excited; and as he was 
not deficient in point of vanity, 
his imagination ſuggeſted, that 
his perſon and talents had capti- 
- vated the heart of a woman of the 
higheſt rank and fortune, He 
therefore reſolved to anſwer her 
kind letter, when he aſſured the 
fair unknown, in the true tragedy 
ſtile, „of his gratitude and eter- 


nal attachment; that he thought 


himſelf too much honoured by her 
notice, to attempt any thing which 
could be thought diſagreeable to 
a lady, who had laid him under 
ſuch obligations, that a whole life 


1 
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of ſervices could not repay,” but 
added, that he was racked with 
impatience to ſee a fair one, whoſe 


beauty was doubtleſs equal to her 


underſtanding, condeſcenfion, and 
generolity ” | 

Near a month elapſed before the 
impatient Mr. Holland received 
an anſwer to an epiſtle, which had 
coſt him much pains, and many 
rranſcriptions. The reply, how- 
ever, at length aſſured him, in the 
moſt tender manner, . that the 
writer's ſentiments remained un- 
changed: that ſhe had been ex- 
tremely ill, was ordered into the 
country for the recovery of her 
health; but that, ſoon after her 
return, he might depend upon 
hearing from ; again. She, 
at the ſame time deſired him to 
accept of the diamond ring * in- 
cloſed, and to wear it conſtantly 
for her ſake. 

In about fix weeks, from this 
period, our heroine returned from 


the country; and in a letter pen- 


ned in the uſual ſtrain, aſſured 
the object of her paſſion, that ſhe 
had now determined to enter on 
an interview; and that ſhe would 
call on him at his lodgings under 
the Piazza, Covent-Garden, on 
the Sunday morning following, as 
it was a day he was ſure of being 
relieved from the fatigue of enter- 
taining the town. 

In this irkſome interval, our 
tragedian's ſou] was continually up 
in arms, and he formed ten thou- 
ſand plans of the manne in which 
he ſhould receive her ladyſhip or 
her grace; fome of them as ridi- 


We cannot gratify our reader by acquainting him, whether this was | 


e beſt diamond ring, mentioned in Mr. Holland's will. 
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culous as thoſe of lady Wiſhfor't 
in her amour with Sir Rowland 
Witwou'd. | 

The happy moment at length 
arrived, and a plump, well-dreſſed 
female entered Mr. Holland's din- 
ing- room, when he exerted the ut 
moſt powers of his elocution, in 
thanking her for the unmerited fa- 
vour ſhe conferred upon him ; 
calling up all the aſſiſtance of Hage 
trick, by counterfeiting confuſion, 
terror, &. On which the lady 
accoſted him in this manner. Sir, 
you may ſpare your declarations 
and tranſports for another perſan ; 
I am not the lady, who has been 
your correſpondent for ſome time, 
but an intimate friend, who can 
refaſe her nothing ; and, as ſhe 
found herſelf incapable of meet- 
ing you alone, I undertook the 


taſk from motives of pure friend- 


ſhip and compaſſion. Her coach 


is now at the door. She has a 


villa near town, and, if you pleaſe, 
I will accompany you. thither to 
dinner.“ ä 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve 
that Mr. Holland gave his aſſent 
in terms of the utmoſt impatience; 
when every thing being adjuſted. 
the carriage moved briſkly on, and 
ſoon arrived at the place of its 
deſtination near Hamſtead. Here 
he was introduced into an elegant 
apartment, and regaled with cho- 
colate, whilſt his fair inamorata 
was muſtering up courage to meet 
him whom {he had often ſeen in the 
characters of a king, a hero, and a 
ſtateſman. Every decent prepara- 
tory ſtep being taken, he was ſuf- 
fered to approach his princeſs, when 
(as Mr. Hume ſaid of himſelf and 
Rouſſeau) a very tender ſcene enſued 

The reader will readily forgive 


our not furniſhing him with all 4 


particulars of the converſation ; 
firſt, becauſe we are not ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with it; and, ſecond- 
ly, becauſe we do not think it 
would prove either inſtructive or 
entertaining. Suffice it ro ſay, that 
Mrs. E le had perſonal charms 
to rivet thoſe fetters her pen had 
forged ; that they eame to a per- 
fe& underſtanding ; and were ſo 
well pleaſed with each other, that 
the lady removed to a houſe in 
Arundel-ftreet for the convenience 
of indulging a paſſion ſhe had gone 
ſuch lengths, and taken ſuch pains 
to gratify. : | 
Immerſed in theſe ſweet mo- 
ments of enjoyment, our lovers lit- 
tle ſuſpected the fate that hovered 
over them: and were greatly ſur- 
priſed, after the aſſiduous care they 
had taken to conceal their amour, 
to find an action brought againſt 
Mr. Holland, by the enraged Mr. 
E——le for crim. con and ftill more 
ſo that Miſs G—}tb—t, the com- 
plaiſant, friendly lady firſt men- 


tioned in theſe anecdotes, was to 


be produced by Mr. E le, as 
the ſole witneſs to prove the deed. 
This ſtroke ope:ated like a thunder- 
ſtorm, and diſperſed at once all the 
loves and graces; the lady retreat- 
ing to obſcurity, andthe gentleman 
preparing for his defence As he 
had no doubt of the fact being 
fully aſcertained, his only reſource 


was to prove, from his ſalary, and. 


other circumſtances, that he was 
incapable of paying large damages. 
This precaution was, however, 
foon rendered unneceſſary by a 
meſſage from the proſecutor, who 
convinced the culprit, that it was 
his intereſt to make To defence, as 
in that caſe no more than fifty 
pounds damage would be claimed; 
and even that ſmall ſum not re- 

ceived, 
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reived. What could our hero do? | deeply affected at his loſs, that ſhe 
in this exigence blank verſe could | was not able to make her appear- 
be of little uſe to him; and he | ance upon the ſtage for ſome time 
therefore ſubmitted to his fate. | after, though her name was con- 
which turned out exactly as he | ſtantly in the bilis during that pe- 
had been promiſed ; it plainly ap- | riod. e 
praring that the Hhu'tand's ſole | Mr. Holland had for ſome years 
view was to get rid of a wife for | before he died been joint-manager 
whom he had no regard, without | with the late Mr. Powell, of the 
refunding a ſhilltng of her fortune, | theatre at Briſtol, where they met 
which was very confiderable ; and | with great ſucceſs; which, added 
that in this honourable purſuit he to Mr. Holland's ſalary at Drury- 
had effected his purpoſe, by means; | Lane, enabled him to ſave near 
of the wirtuaus lady, who had | the ſum of five thouſand pounds, 
infinuated herſelf into the con- | which he has bequeathed to his 


fidence of the unfortutiate wife, | mother and brothe:s ; and the fol- 


whoſe virtue ſhe had, in a great lowing legacies to his friends. To 
meaſure, contributed to ſubvert. Mr. Garrick his beſt diamond 
This lucky eſcape was not a] ring; to Mr. Foote his gold head- 


ſufficient warning for Mr. Holland | ed cane; to Mr. Maden, one of 


to avoid all future connections the executors; a diamond ring; 
with married women; for, if re- to Mr. George Garrick, his other 
port is to be credited, a very ſtrict ſexecutor, thirty pounds; to Mr. 


iutimacy ſubſiſted between him and | Atkinſon, his apothecary; five gui- 
Mrs. B; the aQreſs, a con- neas ; and about twenty mourn- 


ſiderable time before his death; ing rings to his acquaintance. 
and ſhe is ſaid to have been ſo | — | | 


—— — > r 22 rr - eur — w —— 
* Miſs G—lb-=t, <vhen examined in the e of K — B—— pre- 


» 


tended to fall into fits { and though the necaſſary queſtions were put in tbe 


maſt decent manner to her, ſbe made uſe of a thouſand childiſh evaſions : it 
appeared, however, that what ſbe ſaw was from a hole made by. herſelf, 


in the partition that ſeparated Mrs. E a—e; apartment, 
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On the AnTIQuiTIES of Lox- 
DON *. 


H E ealieſt account of this 
5 city was wrote in Latin 
by William Fitz-Stephens, native 
thereof, and monk of Canterbury, 
who died 1191, intitled, De- 
ſeriptio nobiliſümæ civitatis Lon- 
doniæ;“ a tranſlation of it was 
inſerted in the folio editions of 
Stowe's Survey, and the original 
in the quarto ones: but ſince re- 
publiſhed, with obſervations and 
notes, at the end of Leland's Iti- 
nerary, vol. viii. from a more cor- 


rect MS. on vellum given by Dr. 


Marſhall to Hearne, and the only 
one he ever faw. Robert Bale, 
recorder. of London 1461, com- 
piled a large account of its hiſtory 
and antiquities ; but of his pieces 
which were long preſerved in the 
city library or archives, only the 
titles have come down to us. Al- 
derman Fabian's Annals of Lon- 
don have ſhared the ſame fate, un 
leſs we ſuppoſe, with biſhop Ni- 
cholſon, that they are incorporated 
into his printed Chronicle. Bag- 
ford perſuades himſelf that Leland 
v rote a particular account of Lon- 
don, now loſt, though it does not 
appear in the lift of his works; 


A.esthinks Stowe was greatly be. 


ment. 
taylor, wo ſen the con- 


holden to it without acknowledy- 
That honeſt induſtrious 


fuſed order of our late Engliſh 


chronicles, and the ignorant hand- 


ling of antient affaires, leaving his 
owne peculiar ganes, - conſecrated 
himſelf to the ſearche of our fa- 
mous antiquities,” was the firſt 
that attempted a regular and par- 
ticular deſcription of this city. He 
began his ſtudies with his Annals 
about 1560, for which he travelled 
over the kingdom on foot, peru- 
ſing and purchaſing innumerable 
papers juſt before diſperſed out 
of the monaſtic libraries, and fold 
for pennyworths. When he had 
almoſt ruined himſelf he found an 
eſpecial benefactor in archbiſhop 
Parker. But pecuntary difficulties 
were not all he had to firuggle 
with: his antiquarian collections 
and his younger brother's villainy 
brought his life into danger on 
pretence of religion. His Sum- 
mary of the Chronicles of England 
was firſt publiſhed 1565, frequent- 
ly reprinted, abridged, and con- 
tinued to 1618. His larger chro- 
nicle 'of annals, of which he 
printed only an abſtract, leaving 
the entire work fitted for the pref , 
paſſed into Sir Simon D'Ewes's 
hands, but ſcems to have been 


* From arcdotes of Britin, Tepooraphy. 
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fnee Joſt, His curious and va- 
luable account of this city, which 
cott him many years of cloſe ap- 
plication, of which he ſpent eight 
in ſcarching out antient records 
relative to the ſubject, was firſt 
printed under the title of, A 
Survey of London, contayning the 
originall, antiquity, increaſe; mo- 


derne eſtate, and deſcription of | 


that  citie 3 written in the year 
1598, by John Stowe, citizen of 
London; alſo an apologie (or de- 
fence) againſt the opinion of ſome 
men, concerning that citie, the 
greatneſſe thereof; with an ap- 
pendix, containing in Latine, Li- 
bellum de fitu & nobilitate Lon- 
dini, written by William Fitz 
Stephen in the raigne of Henty 
the ſecond. Lond. 1598.” 4to. A 
ſecond edition came out in the 
author's life-time, 1603, 4to, in 
which he intended large improve- 
ments, but was prevented by his 
own ill health and the death of 
his able friend John Dalton, Eſq; 
from inſerting any, except a few 
additions abour the civil govern- 
ment of the city out of fis OWN 
learned ſtorehouſe. Stowe ſurvived 
this edition but two years. The 
city and nation he had immortalized 
neglected him. James I. indeed 


granted tim a brief or licente, 


authoriſing him or his deputy to 
receive at the church doors the 
benevolence of welli-diſpoſed peo- 


* ' 
—— „ * 
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| 


ple, in recompence of his painful 
labours, and for encouragement to 
the like: but he died of poverty, 
the gout and ftone, in his Both 
year, 160g, and was buried at his 
pariſh church of St. Andrew Un- 
derſhaft, where his widoò erected 
a monument. 
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An Account of the natural and arti- 
ficial Antiquities and Curiofttiet 
in the Royal Muſeum at Copen- 
hagen. | | 


'* HE Royal Muſeum at Co- 
penhagen contains a noble 
collection of curioſities, both na- 
tural and artificial. Dr. Oliver 
informs us, that this collection is 
preſerved in eight chambers, built 
over the toya library, which 15 
large and well furniſhed. One ct 
theſe rooms is wholiy taken up 
with medals, antique and modern, 
each ſort being kept by themſelves, 
and very juaiciouſly arranged; 


and in a ſeparate cafe are contain- 


ed the Paduans *®, and other cu 
terieit medals, Which in work- 
manſhip ſo neatly reſembie ie 
true Grecian ans Roman antiques, 
that a good judge can ſcarce dif- 
tinguiſh them from originals, The 
{ſeries of the modern medals of 


* 
1 SD —_ 1 1 . 4 * 


_ 


* 4 Paduan, amongſt medal:ijts, is a modern medal fruck with all the 
The name is talen from à fumcus Ita- 
iar painter, called the Faduan, frim Padua the place of his Cirtb, who 
ſucceeded jo coe. in the cheat, that the befi judges are at a loſs to d;inguiſh 


marks and charatters of antiguily. 


his medals frem theſe which are really antique. 


at Reme, was called the Paduan. 


His jon Octavian, b rn 


Laurentius Parmeſanus and Hellus Vis 


tentinus in Italy, and Carteron in Helland, bad litewi/2 the art of unitaling 
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complete, and thoſe of each nation 
kept diſtinctly. 

Amongſt the natural curioſities 
preſerved in the chambers, one of 
the moſt remarkable 1s a petrified. 
child, the hiſtory whereof has been 
given us at large by Bartholine, 
Licetus, and other authors. This 
child was cut out of the mother's 
belly at Sens in Champagne, in 
the year 1582, after having lain 
there between twenty and thirty 
years ; and that it is a human 
feetus, and not artificial, is evi- 
dent beyond all diſpute. Its head, 
ſhoulders, and belly, are of a 
whitiſh colour, and very much re- 
ſemble alabaſter; the back and 
Toins are fomewhat brown and har- 
der ; but from the hips downwards 
It is of a red colour, and as hard 
as perfect ſtone can be, exactly re- 
ſembling the hard ſort of ſtones ge- 
nerated in the bladder. This fœtus, 
after it was taken from the mother, 
was firſt carried to Paris, where it 
was fold to a jeweller of Venice, 
who happened to be there, for 
about twenty pounds _— of 
whom it was afterwards purchaſed 
by Frederic the Third, king of 
Denmark, for ſixty pounds, and 
added to this collection. 

In one of the chambers are to 
be ſeen two elephants teeth, each 
weighing a hundred and fifty 
pounds, which were dug out of a 
ſtone quarry in Saxony. 


Here is alſo an egg laid by a 


woman, about the ſize of a com- 
mon pullet's egg, which Olaus 
Vormius tells us was ſent him by 

ery good hands, and the truth 
of the fact confirmed by people of 
credit. The woman, he tays, 
brought forth two eggs, with the 
* uſual child-birth pains ; but the 


acighbours, who were called in 5 
| *3 WII 


to her aſſiſtance, broke the firſt, 


wherein they found a yolk and a 
white, as in that of a hen. 
We likewile ſee here an uni- 


corn's horn, as it is called, white 


as ivory, and ſpirally twiſted. This, 


however, is not the horn of any 


land agimal, but belongs to a kind 
of fiſh called a Narval. 

In this fine collection there are 
ſeveral large pieces of filver ore, 
dug out of the mines of Norway 
in 1666, one of which weighs 
five hundred and ſixty pounds, and 
1s valued at five thouſatid crowns. 
Another piece, ſomewhat leſs, is 
valued at more than three thou- 
ſand; both being ſo rich, that 
they are reckoned to contain at 
leaſt three parts ſilver. They are 
compoſed of a whitiſh ſtone, the 
cracks or cavities whereof ſeem to 
be filled with pure virgin filver, 
which in ſome places lies in broad 
flat plates, and in others like 
pieces of fine filver - lace: but what 
15 moſt admired in theſe pieces of 
ore are the threads or branches of 
ſilver which ſhoot out an inch or 
two beyond the ſurface of the 
ſtone, appearing in the form of 
ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes; and ſeve- 
ral other ramifications of this 
kind are to be ſeen among the 
filver ores preſerved in this Mu- 
ſeum. 

Here we alſo find ſeveral large 
pieces of amber, ſome weighing 
forty or fifty ounces; Which upon 
opening the ditches about Copen- 
hagen, when they fortified the 
city, were found licking to the 
ſides of old trees that were buried 
there, like the gam on the plumb- 
trees in our gardens, 

in the ſame chamber are a great 
many large branches of white and 
red coral, and one of black; Jike- 
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wiſe a pair of ſtag's-horns growing 


out of a piece of wood in a ſur- 
priſing manner, 


Here 1s a human thi 


gh bone, 


three feet three inches long, as 


meaſured by Dr. Oliver himſelf ; 


and two very large ſcollop- ſhells, 


holding about three gallons each, 


and weighing two hundred and 


twenty-four pounds a piece. Theſe 
were brought from the Eaſt Indies; 
and it is ſaid the fiſh they belong 
ed to is of ſuch ſtrength, that if 
a man happens to get his arm or 
leg between the ſhell when they 
open, it cloſes them together ſo for- 
cibly. as to cut the limb clear off. 

A piece of marble is preſerved 
in this colle&ion, which the Lu- 
therans reckon a very valuable cu- 
riofity, the natural veins of the 
ſtone running in a ſuch manner as 


to repreſent the exact figure of a 


crucifix. Some indeed have ſuſ- 
ected the repreſentation to have 
mo by art; but upon the niceſt 
examination it appears to be en- 
tirely the work of nature. 
Amongſt the artificial curioſities, 


there is a ſkeleton made of ivory, 


two feet fix inches high, in imita 
tion of a human one; and it 1s 
ſo nicely formed and put together, 
that one might eaſily take it for a 
natural ſkeleton. | 

There are likewiſe two crucifixes 
of ivory, and the whole hiftory 
of our Saviour's paſſion beauti- 
fully expreſſed in a piece of carved 
work. 

A ſmall man of war in ivory, 


with filver guns, is a curioſity | 
much admired ; as is alſo a watch 


box, amber, and other materials, 
which are kept for the ſake of ele- 
gant workmanſhip : and we are 


told the:e is a common cherry- 
ſtone, on the ſurface of which are 
engraved two hundred and twenty 
heads, but their ſmallneſs makes 
them appear imperfect and con- 
fuſed. 

In this royal repoſitory we find 
ſix golden ſepulchral urns, which 
were diſcovered in the iſland of 
Funen in 1685, by a peaſant, as he 
was plaughing his land, and con- 
tained each of them ſome aſhes of 
a greyiſh colour. I he largeſt of 
them weighs two ounces and a 
half, and the others two ounces 
and a drachm. They are very thin, 
and each has three rings of gold 
about its neck, with ſeveral cir- 
cles carved upon the outſide of the 
urn, having one common center, 


his diſcovery confirms the ac- 
count given us by Olaus Wormivs 


and other writers, that it was an 
antient cuſtom among the northern 


nations to burn their dead, and 


then bury their colleQed aſhes in 
golden urns, 
There is another ſepulchral 
urn of chryſtal, of a conical figure, 
which has alſo a golden ring about 
it, and was found near Bergen in 
Norway. | 

There axe likewiſe in this col- 
lection ſeveral veſſels of different 
fizes, ſome of glaſs and others of 
earth, which are called Lachrymal 
urns, or Lachrymatories, being 
uſed by the antient Romans to 
catch the tears of wee ping friends, 


which we ue afterwards mixed with 


made of ivory, with all its wheels | the aſhes of the deceaſed. 


2nd movements. 


We ſhall conclude our account 


Beſides theſe there are many | of this celebrated muſeum with a 
deſcription of the Daniſh and 
D d 3 8 Olden- 


Other curioſities in ivory, ebony, 
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Oldenburg horns, two curioſities 
which are much admired. The 
Daniſh horn is of pure gold, weighs 
a hundred and two ounces and a 
half, is two feet nine inches long, 
and helds about two quarts of 
wine meaſure. This horn was ac- 
cidentally diſcovered in the year 
1639, by a country girl, in the 
dioceſe of Rypen in Jutland ; and 
3s undoubtedly a piece of great 
antiquity, by the figures carved 
on the oatſide, which ſeem to be 
hieroglyphics, devils, hobgoblins, 
&c. Perhaps ſome of theſe figures 
were deſigned to repreſent their 
deities, and the horn was proba- 
bly uſed in ſacrifices, as amon 
the. agtient Afﬀyrians and other 
nations, who upon ſuch folemni- 
ties made a great noiſe with horns 
and trumpets, and uſed them to 
drink out of at their ſolemn enter- 
tainments. | 
The Oldenburg horn is of pure 
ſilver gilt with gold, weighs about 
four pounds, and is curiouſly en- 
amelled with green and purple co- 
Jours. The Daniſh antiquaries 
tell many fabulous ſtories of this 
horn, which are not worth re- 
Peating; and as to what they ſay 
of its being given to Otho, earl of 
Oldenburg, in the year 982, it is 
lain it cannot be of that date, for 
the figures and characters on the 
outſide are modern; which how- 
ever, with the enamelling and 
other ornaments, are of excellent 
workmanſhip, and make it a very 


Oz the antient Cuſtom of deciding 
Cay/es by a Duel. 


T7 appears that a dyel was al- 
lowed to plaintiff and defen- 
dant, in cauſes that could not be 
decided otherwiſe. This method 
was ſo generally made uſe of, to 
terminate the differences between 
noblemen, that even ęccleſiaſtics 


from the obſervance of it. But 
leſt they ſnould pollute with blood, 
hands dedicated to the offering of 
a pure ſacriſice, they were oblig- 
ed to get a man to fight in their 
ſtead. None were excuſed the 
obſervance of this cruel and extra- 
vagant law, but women, the ſick, 
the maimed, young perſous under 
twenty, and old men above ſixty. 
It was ordered at firſt, in all cauſes, 
as well criminal as civil; and 


which related to honour, or to a 
capital crime. This cuſtom came 
from the North: the Burgundians 
had erected it into a law; and the 
French adopted it at their entrance 
into Gaul. Religion and reaſon 
long made uſeleſs efforts to bring 
about its abrogation; it ſupported 
itſelf during almoſt twelve centu- 
ries, in ſpite of the thunders of 
the Vatican. Some are of opinion, 
that the combat between Jarnac 
and Chataigneraie, before Henry 
the ſecond, was the laſt famous 
duel fought in France by public 


fine and valuable curioſity. 


authority: this is a miſtake, for 


and monks were not diſpenſed ' 


afterwards confined to thoſe caſes 
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nes had the whole honour of the 


of the curious. and ſuggeſts ſtrange 


other's throats, they repeated ſome 


nocence of the conqueror, or the | 


A M4 tA; 
we read in the hiſtory of the nobi- 
lity of the county of Venaiſſin, 
that Honore d' Albert, lord of 
Luines, fought in an incloſure at 
the wood of Vincennes, in the 
preſence of King Charles IX. and 
his whole court, againſt captain 
Panier, who reproached him with, 
the ſuſpicion that was entertained 
of him, in the affair of Mole and 
Coconas. The champion of Lui- 


combat; he killed his enemy, 
whom a thouſand valiant actions 
had rendered formidable. 

The form of this extraordinary 
procedure deſerves the attention 


reflections upon human caprice. 
The accuſer and the accuſed threw 
down a pledge, which the judge | 
took up : this was moſt commonly 
a plove. Immediately hereupon 
the two combatants were ſent to 
priſon, or cloſely guarded. After 
this, they could make no accom- | 
modation, without the confent of 
the judge, It was the lord of high 
juriſdiction that fixed the day for 
the duel, aſſigneq the field, and 
furniſhed the combatants with 
arms, Whilſt they were carried 
to the field, with fifes playing, 
and trumpets ſounding, a prieſt 
bleſſed them with great ceremony. 


The combat began by the lie be- 


ing given, and returned on both 
ſides. By inſenſible degrees, the 
parties grew mild; and forgetting 
that they were going to cut each 


pious prayers, made open profeſ- 
ſion of their faith, and then en- 
gaged. Victory decided the in- 
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validity of the right he ſapport ed. 
It is thus that the repreſentation be- 


tween grandchildren and uncles is 
become a fundamental law in Ger- 
many. The champion who ſup- 
ported it, had the advantage when 
Otho the Firſt was emperor, We 


however, ſee an example to the 
cont:ary in the annals of Spain. 


The minds of men were divided, 


Mozarabic ritual, nobody know- 
ing to which the preference was 


ingly nominated ; he that entered 
the liſts for the Mozarabic ritual, 
was conqueror; yet the Roman ri- 
tual prevailed. The puniſhment 


that was incurred by the perſon 

accuſed, if convicted. The cham- 

pion vanquiſhed, underwent the 

ſame fate. They were both igno- 
miniouſly dragged out of the camp, 

and either hanged upon a gibbet, 

or burned, according to the enor- 

mity of the crime. 


1 


On the religious Foundations in 
France, eftabliſhed about the. 
ſeweuth century *. 


HERE were in ancient 

days many claſſes of monks. 
or hermits. Some lived in a com- 
munity under the conduct of a ſu- 
perior : theſe were the Cenobites. 
Others, excited by the deſire of 
attaining to greater perfection, re- 
tired to the moſt diſmal ſolitudes: 
theſe were the Hermits or Ancho- 
rites. Some wandered from pro- 


vince to province to viſit the holy 


* From VerLy's Hiſtory of France. | 
Dd 4 | places, 
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places, or to improve by conver- 
fihg with perſons famous for their 
piety; theſe were called Pilgrims. 
Others built cells in the midſt of 
cities, or ſhut themſelves up in the 
moſt ſolitary caverns; theſe were 
called-Recluſe. There were alſo 
ſocieties of three or four perſons, 
who lived together in the practice 
of all the virtues, without ſupe- 
riors, without laws, and without 
vows. They all were employed in 
ſome uſeful and laborious work: 
moſt of them diſtributed their ef- 
fects to the poor: they were not 
however obliged to renounce them: 
even the laws did not deprive them 


of thoſe effects, when they return 


ed to the world: but ſuch a return 
was looked upon as a deſertion. 

The pious profuſion of our an- 
ceſtors ſhines not only in the foun- 
dation of monaſteries, but in the 
donations which they inceſſantly 
beſtowed upon them, and in the 
many immunities that they grant- 
ed them. Every abbey had its 
treaſure, Which kings and noble- 
men, in emulation of each other, 
endeavoured to enrich with a thou- 
ſand precious gifts. Theſe were 
generally girdles, ſhoulder - belts, 
veſſels of value, rich habits, in- 
layed with gold and precious 
ſtones; and, in fine, moveables, 
more remarkable for their being 
ſcarce than uſeful. The monks 
| preſerved them with particular 
care, as well for the honour of 
the convent, as for that of their 


8 
lands, impoſts for their proviſions, 
from lodging the king's retinue, 


of juſtice; theſe were certain du- 
ties paid to the judges at all the 
places where they went to hold 
their ſeſſions. So many precau- 
tions did nor yet ſecure to them 
full poſſeſſion; the biſhops had it 
in their power to ſeize upon all 
that belonged to them. The an- 
tient canons gave them the diſpo- 
ſal of all the offerings that were 
made to the churches of their dio- 
ceſe. A certain ſum was due to 
them for the benediction of the 
holy unction, another for the con- 
ſectation of the altar, another for 
their viſits, and ſometimes even 


tor ordinations. Our religious mo- 


narchs engaged them to reveunce 
all their rights, in favour of the 
; monaſteries which they founded: 
the prelates even bound themſelves 
not to enter the convents, except 
in circumſtances id which the ab- 
bot had not ſufficient credit to 
make himſelf obeyed. 

It was always the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, aſſiſted by other prelates 
of the provinces, that granted this 
ſpecies of exemption. 'The firſt 
and moſt ancient is that which 
was giyen to the abbeys of St. 
'Croix and St. Vincent, by St. 
| Germain, whoſe name it now goes 
by. It is upon ſuch an example 
that St. Dennis, Corbie, Lerins, 
' Luxeuil, St. Maurice in Chablais, 
and St. Vandrille, were withdrawn 


benefactors. The charters, which. from the juriſdiction of the ordi- 


contained the enumeration of their 
privileges, they preſerved with ſtill 
greater care, and even ſometimes 
were ſo raſh as to enlarge them. 
They were exempted by our kings 
from paying contributions for their 


' nary; the hieiarchy lending its 
authority to deſtroy itſelf. Pope 
Deodatus ackrowicdges, that theſe 
immunities are rai abuſes; yet in 
' the very bull, wherein he ſays 
that they are contrary to the holy 
4 N CANON, 


from new-years gifts, and the fees 
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however, we can call that a privi- 
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canons, he confirms all the privi- 
leges of St. Martin of Tours ; if, 


lege, which gives a mortal wound 
to the perfection of the monaſtic 
ſtate, the vital parts of which are 


obedience and humility. | 
Be that as it may, the govern- |. 


ment derived great advantages 
from ſo many pious eſtabliſhments. 
In religion they have produced 


vited to the aſſemblies of the field 
of Mars. 


An Account of the old ExncLisn 
DRESssES and FaSHioNs VF the 
Times. 


F* the reign of Richard II. the 
peaks, or tops, of ſhoes and 


ſaints, they were ſchools of vir- boots were worn of ſo enormous 
tue; they have given hiſtorians to a length, that they were tied to 


poſterity, by preſerving the records | the knees. 


of the nation; they have furniſh- ! the ſame reign, to limit them to 


ed uſeful citizens to the ſtate; and 
it is to their induſtry, that France 


owes a great part of its fertility, | 


The kingdom was ravaged by the | 
frequent incurſions of barbarians : 
there was nothing to be. ſeen on 
all fides but withered plains, vaſt 
foreſts. heath and marſhes. Peo- 
ple thought they gave very little, 
when they yielded up to the monks 
tracts of land that were of no 
value; as much land was given 
them as they were able to culti- 
vate. Theſe holy penitents did 
not conſecrate themſelves to God 
to live a life of idleneſs; they 
cleared the ground, drained it, 
ſewed in it, planted, and built 
upon it: heaven bleſſed ſo pious a 
work: intereſt had no ſhare in 
their labours: and they lived 
with the utmoſt frugality. The 
greateſt part of what they got was 


employed in the relief of the poor. 


Uncultivated and deſert ſolitudes 
became delightful and fertile 
Plains. There were abbeys ſo 
rich that they were able to raiſe 
a little army; for this reaſon, 
the abbots were afterward in- 


| 


| 
| 
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two inches. The variety of dreſſes 
worn in the reign of Henry VIII. 
may be concluded from the print 
of the naked Engliſhman, hold- 
ing a piece of cloth and a pair of 
ſhears, in Borde's Introduction to 
Knowledge, The dreſs of the king 
and the nobles, in the beginning 
of this reign, was not unlike thac 
worn by the yeomen of the guard 
at preſent. This was probably 


| aped by inferior perſons. It is 


recorded, that Anne Bullen wore 
yellow mourning for Catharine ot 
Arragon. | | 

As far as I have been able to 
trace the growth of the beard from 
portraits, and other remains of 
antiquity, I find it never flouriſh- 
ed more in England, than fin the 
century preceding the Norman 
conqueſt. 
Confeſſor was remarkably large, 
as appears from his ſeal in Speed's 
Theatre of Great-Britain. After 
the Conqueror took poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom, beards became un- 
faſhionable, and were probably 
looked upon as badges of diſloyal- 
ty, as the Normans wore only whiſ- 


— 
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* From Granger's Biogrophical Hiftory of England. 
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A law was made in 


That of Edward the 
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kers. It is ſaid, that the Engliſh 
ipies took thoſe invaders ior an 
army of prieſts, as they appeared 
to be without beards. 

At the concluſion of Mary's 
reign, Dr. Granger proceeds in 
theſe words: I have before ob- 


ſerved, that much the ſame kind 


of dreſs, which was worn by Henry 
VIII. in the former part of his 
reign, is now worn by the yeo- 
men of the guard. It is no leſs 
remarkable, that the moſt con ſpi- 
cuous and diſtinguiſhing part of a 
cardinal's habit, which has been 
baniſhed from England ever ſince 
the death of cardinal Pole, is alſo 
now worn by the loweſt order of 
females, and 1s called a cardinal 
I take the reign of Mary to be the 
zra of rufts and farthingales, as 
they were firſt brought hither from 
Spain. Howel tells us in his let- 
ters, that the Spaniſh word for a 
farthingale, literally tranſlated fig- 
nifies cover-infant, as if it was 
intended to conceal pregnancy. 
It is, perhaps, of more honoura- 
ble extraction, and might ſignify 
cover-infanta. | 5 

A blooming virgin in this age 
ſeems to have been more ſolici. 
tous to hide her ſcin, than a rivel- 
led old woman is at preſent. The 
very neck was generally conceal- 
ed; the arms were covered quite 
to the wriſts; the petticoats were 
worn long, and the head geer, or 
coifure, cloſe; to which was ſome- 
times faſtened a light veil, which 
fell down behind, as if intended 
occaſionally to conceal even the 
face. | 

If I may depend on the autho- 
rity of engraved portraits, the 
beard extended and expanded it- 
ſelf more during the ſhort reigns 
of Edward VL and Mary, than 


from the Conqueſt to that pericd, 
Biſhop Gardiner has a beard long 
and ſtreaming like a comet. The 
beard of cardinal Pole is thick 
and buſhy ; but this might poſſi- 
bly be Italian, The patriarchal 
beard, as I find it in the tapeſte- 
ries of thoſe times, is both long 
and large; but this ſeems to have 
been the invention of the painters 
who drew the Cartoons. This ve- 
nerable appendage to the face was 
formerly greatly regarded, Tho' 
learned authors have written for 
and againſt almoſt every thing, I 
never ſaw any thing written againſt 
the beard. Ihe pamphlets on the 
Unlowpelineſs of Live loch, and 65 
Miſchief of long Hair, made much 
noiſe in the kingdom, in the reign 
of Chatles I. 

At the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, Dr. Granger makes the 
following remarks; We are in- 
formed by Hentzner, that the 
Engliſh, in the reign of Eliza- 


beth, cut the hair cloſe on the 


middle of the head, but ſuffered it 
to grow on either fide. 

As it is uſual in dreſs, as in 
other things, to paſs from one ex- 
treme to another, the large jutting 
coat became quite out of faſhion 
in this reign, Ind a coat was worn 
reſembling a waiſtcoat. 

The mens ruffs were generally 
of a moderate ſize, the womens 
bore a proportion to their farthin- 
gales, which were enormous. 

We are informed, that ſome 
beaux had actually introduced long 
(words, and high ruffs, which ap- 
proached the royal ſtandard. This 
rouzed the jealouſy of the queen, 


who appointed officers to break 


every man's ſword, and to clip all 
ruffs which were beyond a certain 


lenoth. | 
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The breeches, or, to ſpeak more 


properly, drawers, fell far ſhort 


of the knees, and the defect was 
ſupplied with long hoſe, the tops 
of which were faſtened under the 
drawers. 


William earl of pembroke was 


the firſt who wore knit ſtockings 


in England, which were introduc- 


ed in this reign. They were pre- 
ſented to him by William Rider, 
an apprentice near London bridge, 
who happened to ſee a pair brought 
from Mantua, at an Italian mer- 
chant's in the city, and made a 
pair exactly like them. | 
Edward Vere, the ſeventeenth 
earl of Oxford, was the firſt that 
introducedembroidered gloves and 
perfumes into England, which he 
brought from Italy, He preſent- 
ed the Queen with a pair of per- 
famed ploves, and her portrait 
was painted with them upon her 
hands. | 
At this period was worn a hat 
of a ſingular form, which reſein- 
bleda cloſe-ſtool pan with a broard 
brim. Philip II. in the former 
reign, ſeems to wear one of theſe 
utenſils upon his head, with a nar- 
rower brim than ordinary, and 
makes at leaſt as groteſque an ap- 
pearance, as his countryman Don 
Quixote with the barber's baſon. 
The. Rev. Mr. John More, of 
Norwich, one of the worthielt 
clergymen in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, gave the beſt reaſon that 
could be given, for wearing the 
longeſt and largeſt beard of any 
Engliſhman of his time; namely, 


that no act of his life might be 


unworthy of the gravity of his ap- 
pearance: | wiſh as good a reaſon 
could always have been aſſigned 
lor wearing the longeſt hair, 
and the longeſt or largeft wig. 


As the queen left no leſs than 
three thouſand different habits in 
her wardrobe when ſhe died, and 
was poſſeſſed of the dreſſes of all 
countries, it is ſomewhat ſtrange 
that there is ſuch an uniformity of 
dreis in her portraits, and that ſhe 
ſhould take a pleaſyre in being 
loaded with ornaments. 

At this time the ſtays, or bod- 
dice, were worn long waiſted. 
Lady Hunſdon, the foremoſt of the 
ladies in the proceſſion to NHunſdon- 
houſe, appears with a much longer 
waiſt than thoſe that follow her. 
She might poſſibly have been a 
leader of the faſhion, as well as of 
the proceſſion. 

At the end of the reign of 
Charles I. Dr. Granger proceeds 
as follows: in this reign, the 


| hat continued to be worn with 


much ſuch a fort of crown as that 
deſcribed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; but the brim was extended 
to a reaſonable breadth. Hats in- 


clining to a cone, a figure very ill 


adapted to the human head, occur 
in the portraits of this time. 

The hair was worn low on the 
forehead, and generally unparted ; 
ſome wore it very long, others of 
a moderate length. The king, and 
conſequently many others, wore a 
love-lock on the left fide, which 
was conſiderably longer than the 
reſt of the hair. The unſeemli- 
neſs of this faſhion occaſioned Mr. 
Prynae to write a book in quarto, 
againſt Jove-locks. | 

The beard dwindled very gra- 
dually under the two Charles's till 
it was reduced to a ſlender pair of 
whiſkers. It became quite extinct 
in the reign of James II. as if its 
fatality had been connected with 
that of the houſe of Stuart. 

The ruff, which of all fantaſtic 

| modes 
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modes maintained its poſſeſſion and rounded in a knot, on the 
the longeſt, was worn for ſome | top of the crown. They frequen:- 
time after the acceſſion of Charles; ly wore ſtrings of pearls in their 


| but it had almott univerſally given hair. Ear-rjngs, necklaces, brace- 


place to the falling band, when lets, and other jewels, were alſo 
V andycke was in England. ; much worn. | 
Slaſhed doublets, doublets with | Laced handkerchiefs, reſem- 
flit ſleeves, and cloaks, were much bling the large falling band worn 
in faſhion, by the men, were in faſhian among 
Trunk breeches one of the the ladies: this article of dreſs has 


moſt monſtrous ſingularities of dreſs 


ever ſeen in this, or any other age, 


were worn in the reigns of James 


and Charles I. 


The points, which formerly uſ- 
ed to be ſeen hanging about the 
waiſt, are ſeen dangling at the 
knees, in ſome cf the portraits of 
this period. | 

Little flimſy Spaniſh leather 
boots, and ſpurs, were much worn 
by gentlemen of faſhion. It was, 
uſual for the beaux in England 
and France, to call for their boots, 


and ſome think their ſpurs too, 
when they were going to a ball, 
as they very rarely wore the 


one-without the other. 

Mr. Peck, the antiquarian, 
informs us, that he had in his 
peſſeſſion a whole length portrait 
of Charles, the dreſs of which he 
thus deſcribes :- He wore a fall- 
ing band, a ſhort green doublet, 
© the arm-parts toward the ſhoul- 
der, wide, and flaſhed; zig zag 
* turned up ruffles; very long 
« green breeches, (like a Dutch- 
© man) tied far below the knee, 
with long yellow ribbands: red 
«* ſtockings, great ſhoes-roſes, and 
a ſhort red cloak, lined with 
blue, with a ftar on the ſhoul- 
der.“ 

Ladies wore their hair low on 
the forehead, and parted in ſmall 
ringlets. Many wore it curled 


like a peruke, and ſome braided 


—— 


been lately revived, and called a 
| 


Vandycke. 


Many ladies, at this period, 


gare painted with their arms and 
their boſoms bare: and there is no 


doubt but they ſometimes went 
with thoſe parts expoſed. 

Cowley, in his diſcourſe Of 
Greatneſs, cenſures ſome enormi- 


ties in the dreſs of his time, in 


the following terms: © Is any 
* thing more common than to ſee 
our ladies of quality wear ſuch 
high ſhoes as they cannot walk 
in without one to lead them ? 
and a gown as long again as 
their body; ſo that they can- 
not ſtir to the next room, with- 
out a page or two to hold it up.” 
The citizens wives, in this 
reign, ſeem to haye had their do- 
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meſtic ſumptuary laws, and to 


have adopted the frugal maxims of 
their- huſbands. There appears, 
from Hollar's habits, to have been 
a much greater diſparity in poirt 
of dreſs betwixt them, and the la- 
dies of quality, than betwixt the 
former, and the wives of our pre- 
ſent yeomanry. 

The dreſs of religion gave 
the higheſt offence to ſome gloomy 
zealots in this reign, who were de- 
termined to ſtrip her of her white 
robe, to raviſh the ring from her 
finger, to deſpoil her of every 
ornament, and cloath her only in 


black. 
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It appears by the broad ſeal of 
Charles II. 


in Sandford, dated 
1653, that he wore long hair and 
whiſkers. It alſo appears, from 
the prints of him in Sir William 
Lower's account of his entertain- 
ment at the Hague the ſame year, 
that he ſometimes wore a large 
cravat, and at other times, a long 
falling band with taſſels. His 
ruffles were large, his doublet 


ſhort, his boots were alſo ſhort, 


with large tops, his hair long, with 
a lock on the right ſide much lon- 
ger than the reſt. 

Mr. Benlowes, in his Theoplila, 


Publiſhed 1652, has given us a 


print of a man of mode. In his 
hat, the brim of which is extend- 
ed horizontally, is a large feather : 
it inclines much to the right fide, 
as if 1t were falling off his head. 
His hair is very long, his ruffles 
are double, his doublet reaches 
no lower than the waiſtband of 
his breeches : his ſword 1s enor- 
mous, and ſuſpended to a belt, 
which comes over his right ſhoul- 
der; his breeches are large, with 
puffs like (mall blown bladders, 


quite round the knees; his boots 


are very ſhort, with fringed tops, 


which are near as ample in their 


dimeuſions as the brim of his hat. 


It appears from the ſame author, 


that black patches were ſometimes 
worn by the beaux at the time of 
the interregnum. Short hair, ſhort 
bands, ſhort cloaks, and long vi- 
ſages, frequently occur in the por- 
traits of this period. 

Mr. Benlowes has alſo given us 
prints of two ladies, by the hand 
of Hollar; one in a ſummer, and 
the other in a winter dreſs, The 
former is without a cap, has her 
hair combed like a wig, except 
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that which grows on the cron of 
the head, -which 1s nicely braided 


and rounded in a knot. : ler neck- 
handkerthicf is ſurrounded with 


a deep ſcalloped lace, and her 
cuffs are laced much in the ſame 
manner. 'The fleeyes of her: 
have many flaſhes, through which 
her linen is very conſpicuous : her 
fan is of the modern make. The 
latter is repreſented in a cloſe black 
hood, and a black maſk, which 
juſt conceals her noſe. She wears 
a ſable tippit, and holds a large 
muff of the ſame kind, which en- 
ttiely hides her arms. | 

The Monmouth, or military 
cock of the hat, was much worn 
in this reign, (i. e. Charles II.) 
and continued a conſiderable time 
in faſhion. 

Ihe perriwig, which had been 
long uſed in France, was intro- 
duced into England ſoon after the 
Reſtoration. 

There is a tradition, that the 
large black wig which Dr. R. R. 
bequeathed, among other things 
of much leſs — to the 
Bodleian library, was worn b 
Charles II. : 

Some men of tender conſciences, 
were greatly ſcandalized at this 
article of dreſs, as equally inde- 
cent with long hair, and more 
culpable, becauſe more unnatural. 
Many preachers inveighed againſt 
it in their ſermons, and cut 
their hair ſhorter, to expreſs 
their abhorrence of the reigning 


.mode. 


It was obſerved, that a perriwig 


procured many perſons a reſpect, 


and even veneration, which they 
were ſtrangers to before, and to 
which they had not the leaſt claim 
from their perfonal: merit. Tho 

judge: 
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judges, and phyſicians, who tho- 
 Toughly underſtood this magic of 
the wig, gave it all the advantage 
of length, as well as ſize. 

The extravagant fondneſs of 
ſome men for this unnatural orna- 
ment, is ſcarce credible : I have 
heard of a country gentleman who 
employed a painter to place perri- 
wigs upon the heads of ſeveral of 
Vandycke's portraits: | 

Mr. Wood informs ns, that 
Nath. Vincent D. D. chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, preached 
before him at Newmarket in a 
long perriwig, and Holland ſleeves, 
according to the then faſhion for 
gentlemen, and that his majeſty 
was ſo offended at it, that he com- 
manded the duke of Monmouth, 
chancellor to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, to ſee the ſtatutes 
concerning decency of apparel put 
in execution ; which was done ac- 
cordingly. | 

The lace neckcloth became in 
faſhion in this, and continued to 
be worn in the two following 


reigns. | | 

Open ſleeves, pantaloons, and 
ſhoulder-knots, were alſo worn at 
this period, which was the zra of 
ſhoe- buckles ; but ordinary peo- 
ble, and ſuch as affected plainneſs 
in their garb, continued for a long 
time after, to wear ſtrings in their 
ſhoes. 

The clerical habit, which be- 
fore it is grown ruſty, is a very de- 
cent dreis, ſeems not to have been 
worn in its preſent form, before 
the reign of Charles II. 

The ladies hair was curled and 
frizzled with the niceſt art, and 
they frequently ſet it off with 
heart-breakers. Sometimes a ſtring 
of pearls, or an ornament of rib- 


band, was worn on the head; 
and in the latter part of this reign, 
hoods of various kinds were in 
faſhion. 

Patching and painting the face; 
than which nothing was more com- 
mon in France, was alſo too com- 
mon among the ladies in England- 
But what was much worſe, they 
affected a mean betwixt dreſs and 
nakedueſs; which occaſioned the 


guft and ſeaſonable Reprebenſion of 
naked Breaſts and Shoulders, with a 
preface by Richard Baxter. [ 
ſcarce ever ſee a portrait of a lady 
by Sir Peter Lely, but I think of 
the following paſſage of Seneca: 
Video ſeritas veſtes, fi veſtes vocan- 
de funt; in quibus nihil eft quo de- 
fendi aut corpus, aut denique pudor 
poſffit : quibus ſumptis, mulier pa- 
rum liquido nudam ſe non M & Ju- 
rabit. f : 

It appeats from the Memoires de 
Grammont, that green ſtockings. 
were worn by one of the greatett 
beauties of the Engliſh court | 

If any one would inform himſelf 
of the dreſſes worn By our anceſ- 
tors, he ſhould make his obſerva- 
tions in country churches, in the 
remote parts of the kingdom, 
where he may ſee a great variety 
of modes of ancient ſtanding. 
It is not unuſual among people of 
the lower claſſes for a Sunday coat 
to deſcend from father to fon; 2s 
it is put on the moment before 
the wearer. goes to church, and 
taken off as ſoon as he returns 
home. I have ſeen ſeveral old 
women in beaver hats, which [ 
have good reaſon to believe were 
made in the reign of Charles 
II. | 


publication of a book, intitled. 4 


The 


or 
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The origin of KNIGAHT HOOD“. 


Nighthood, or chivalry, was 

a military inſtitution, found- 

ed in the eleventh century. In 
thoſe times of anarchy and confu- 


ſion, the great lords were become 


ſovereigns on their own eſtates, 
and inceſſantly waged war with 
each other. Theſe hoſtilities ob- 
ſtructed the ſecurity of the public 
roads, to the prejudice of com- 
merce. The ſeveral diſtricts were 
defended by moated caſtles and 
towers, which ſoon became neſts 
of robbers and banditti, (of 
which frequent mention occurs in 
this hiſtory) who committed vio- 
lences againſt the fair ſex, and 
plundered the unwary traveller. 
Theſe enormous abuſes produced 
an aſſociation of noblemen of a 
humane diſpoſition, who engaged, 
and even vowed folemnly to main- 
tain the ſecurity of the public 
roads, and to protect the ladies. 
The aſſociation is ſaid to have be- 
gun in France, and ſoon ſpread 
throughout Europe. The mem— 
bers were ſtiled chevaliers, or 
knights; and, as their numbers 
increaſed, they formed themſelves 
into a military, and in ſome mea- 
ſare, religious order. The dig- 
nity of this inſtitution was ſo very 


great, that the principal nobility, 


and even kings themſelves, aſpir- 
ed to it. The candidates were 
obliged to prove their nobility, at 
leaſt for thiee generations. At 


ſeven years of age they were ſent 


to the houſe of ſome illuſtrious 
knight, in order to be educated in 
manly exerciſes, and trained up 


+ 


* 
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13 
in the apprenticeſhip of chivalry : 
till they were fourteen years old, 
they went by the name of |:ges or 
varlets; but from that time bey 
were ſtiled ecuyers, or eſquires, 
and ſaid to be ſortis hors de page. 
The eſquires were alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of bas chevaliers, 


.or inferior knights ; whence is de- 


rived our word bachelor. The 
function of the ſquire, was to dreſs 
and undreſs his lord ; to help him 
to mount his horſe ; to put on his 
armour: to carry his gauntlets and 
ſhield ; in ſhort, to be his armour- 
bearer. At the age of twenty- one 
the eſquire was admitted a knight, 
after performing ſeveral religious 
and civil ceremonies. He was 
obliged to faſt ſome days, and to 
receive the ſacrament. Upon the 
morning of his admittance he 
was clad in a white garment (for 
that of an eſquire was brown) and 
proceeding to the church with a 
ſword about his neck, he preſent- 


ed it to the prieſt, who returned 


it him again with his benediction. 
He then knelt down, with his 
hands joined, before his lord, who 
was to inſtal him. The principal 
perſons that aſſiſted at the cere- 
mony, and ſometimes the ladies 
themſelves, helped to put on his 
armour : one gave him the gold 
ſpurs, another the cuiraſs, another 
the gauntlets, &c. But moſt gene- 
rally the lord, who inveſted him 
with this dignity, performed the 
ceremony himſelf, by delivering 
a ſword and belt into the hands of 
the candidate, and touching him 
thrice on the ſhoulder with the 
flat ſide of his ſword, or giving 
him a blow on the cheek with the 


* From the Hiſtory of Vandalia, lately publihed. 
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palm 
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palm of his hand, which was the 
laſt blow he was to put up with 
while he breathed. Theſe cere 
monies were obſerved only on 
ſolemn inſtallations; but in the 
field either before or after an en- 
gagement, the prince, or lord, 

only gave the accolade, which 

was touching the candidate on the 
neck, or ſhoulder, with his ſword, 
and pronouneing theſe, or like 
words: In the name of God I 
make thee a knight.” The higheſt 
claſs of chivalry was that of the 
knights bannerets, who were oblig- 
ed to prove their-nobility by four 
quarters, and to have an eſtate; 
ſufficient to maintain fifty men at 
arms. They were all called banne- 
rets, from their privilege of carry- 
ing a ſquare banner on the top o 

their lance. The order of chivalry 
was in greateſt vogue at the time 
of the cruſades; but upon the 
declenſion of the feudal ſyſtem, 
when kings began to have regular 
troops, the knights bannerets were 
no longer of uſe, and chivalry 
itſelf became little more than an' 
empty name. | | 


_—— 


An Launer of King's Cellege Chapel 


Cambridge, and of the Origin of 


Free-maſonry *. 


TH E whole roof the chapel 
15 divided into twelve parts, 
(anſwering to twelve windows on 
either fide) the ſeparation being 
made by eleven principal ribs, cor- 
reſponding to the number of but- 
treſſes on the outſide. Ihe ſpace 
contained between any two of theſe 


Ce ee et. a. 


ribs is, in the indenture, called x 
— © | 
This roof is fo conſtructed, that 


between buttreſs and buttreſs on 
either fide, or betweeen tower and 
tower at either end of the chapel : 
the whole weight of the roof being 
ſo ſupported by the buttreſſes and 
towers, that if the abovemention- 
ed walls ſhould be entirely taken 
away, the buttreſſes and towers 
only remaining, the roof would 
ſtill continue as firm as it is at this 
z a Et 
But what may juſtly claim an 
equal degree of wonder is, that 
thoſe large ſtones in the center of 
each ſevery, which may be conſi- 
dered as the key- ſtones of the vault, 
might at any time be fafely taken 


itſelf. Hence it appears, that this 


that it would ſtand firm without 
either the walls or the key- ſtones. 
The myſtery of conſtructing r00fs 
of this kind was the original ſe- 
cret of Free Maſons : of whom 
John Waſtell, the maſter-maſon, 


I contrafted to employ not leſs than 


ſixty, for carrying on the wo, ks 
of this chapel— This note I am 
authorized to add by a gentleman 
who has made the ſtructure of many 
ancient Gothic buildings, and par- 
ticular that of the King's Chapel, 
his favourite ſtuQy, | | 
Of Free-Maſons, as they were 
the builders of the chapel, I ſhell 
beg leave to give the following ac- 
count. e 
A ſet of foreigners, who called 
| themſelves, fiee-maſons (becauſe 


none were 2cquainted with the 


2 


* By Henry Malden, chopel-clerk. 
5 125 ſacrets 


— 


it has no dependence on the walls 


out without endangering the vault 


roof is ſo geometrically cont:ived, 
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' ſecrets of their trade, except ſuch 


as were free and accepted mem- 
bers of their ſociety) are ſaid to 
have introduced the art of build- 


ing with ſtone into England, about 


the middle of the ſeventh century. 
Theſe were formerly divided into 
parties or companies. Each com- 
pany was ſubje& to a maſter, a 
warden, and other inferior officers 


(names retained among free ma- 


ſons to this day): they aſſembled 
in one common room, (called a 
lodge) where they conſulted about 
carrying on the works which their 
maſter and warden had under- 
taken : for they were chiefly em- 
ployed in raiſing cathedrals, cha- 
pels, and other buildings of the 
like kind. A company of free- 


maſons (as I am led to conclude 


from the ſecond and third inden- 
tures) to their immortal honour, | 
contracted for building different 
parts of the chapel. They have 


left, J am told, in the courſe of 


their work, certain marks very 
well known to all adepts of their 
ſociety. What theſe monuments 
of maſonry may be, I am unable 
to declare: but refer my reader, 
if he is learned in the ſecrets of 
the fraternity, to an inſpection of | 


. every myſterious token about the 


building. One thing, however, 
I ſhall mention, which has often 
been obſerved, — that in the ſouth 
porch of the chapel there are 
THREE ſteps; at the weſt door 
FIVE; and in the north porch 
SEVEN. Theſe are numbers, 
with the myſtery, or at leaſt the 
ſound of which, free-maſons are 


ſaid to be particularly well ac- 
quainted. * 
[t is obſervable that, notwith- 
ſtanding the encouragement free- 
maſons received from Henry VI. 
by being employed in erecting his 
magnificent chapel, an act paſſed 
in the third year of his reign, for 
ſuppreſſing their affembling, or 
holding chapters, in any part of 
his dominions; it being the pre- 
vailing opinion ofthoſe times, that 
their meetings were held for the 
ſake of making an extravagant ad- 
dition to the wages of the work- 
ing-maſons. But a favourable re- 
port being made to his majeſty by 
ſome of his nobility, who had been 
admitted into the brotherhood, he 
afterwards received them into his 
favour, and ſhewed them marks of 
a particular reſpect. The act it- 
ſelf remains, I beleve, as yet un- 
repealed. | 


* 


T 


Mr. Kennedy's Hiſtorical Introduc- 
tion to an Account of the Antiqui- 
ties and Curiofities of Wilton- 


— 


houſe *, the elegant Seat of the 


Pembroke Family, containing a 
Sketch of the Riſe and Progreſs of 
the Polite Arts, and the Earl of 
Pembroke*s Plan collecting his 
Antiguities Fe | 


| 2 * ſlow progreſs of the arts 


of ſculpture and painting 
in England is derived from many 
cauſes; two particularly deſerve 
attention, theſe were the exiſtence 
of the feudal policy for many ages, 
and our inſular ſituation. 


> "is 


* Wilton-houſe 7s ftuated at Wilton, near Saliſbury. 
+ 4 work of great merit lately publiſhed. 
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Liberty, the nurſe of genius, 
was only to be found among the 
nobility, from the eſtabliſnment of 
the Saxons to the reign of Henry 
VII. The lower claſſes were in 
the moſt abject ſtate of vaſſalage; 
dependant both for life and for- 
tune on the nod of ſome haughty 
baron. The learning of thoſe 
times was confined within very nar- 
row limits; the poorer ſort were 
totally ignorantVf letters, and the 

higheſt attainments of the clergy 
were to be able to read their bre- 
viary, and the legendary lives of 
their ſaints. 

Theſe impediments, reſulting 
from our political conſtitution were 
further augmented by our inſular 
fituation, which excluded us from 
the advantages, which might have 
been expected from a free inter- 
courſe with apntinental nations. 
We, for the ſame reaſon, retain- 
ed longer our barbariſm and na- 
tional prejudices, and ſeemed, as 
it were, ſhut out from improve- 
ment, while other nations were 
advancing faſt in it. | | 

After the coming in of the Nor- 
mans, a communication was open- 
ed with the continent, and ſuch 
architecture, painting and ſtatuary 
as was then practiſed in France, 
were introduced here. As for the 
firſt, our cathedrals are beautiful 
monuments of the taſte of thoſe 
ages. The number of finely illu- 
minated manuſcripts ſhews paint- 
ing was carried to tolerable per- 
fection, and many images of kings 


and ſaints, Lill extant, give us no 


mean opinion of thoſe ancient ar- 
tiſts. 

In this ſtate things continued 
till the Reformation, when a re- 
vival of the polite arts began in 
Italy, and gradually advanced 


| 


— 


ria 


through Europe. The popes Leo 
X. and Julius II. gave every poſ- 
ſible encouragement to genius, and 
in their time brought painting to 
perfection in the perſons of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo. Every 
ſtreet, garden, and corner of Rome, 
was dug up in ſearch of antiques ; 
the foundations of ruined palaces 
and decayed cities were examined, 


and multitudes of fine ſtatues, re- 


lievos and other curioſities were 
found, 

It was not before the reign of 
Charles I. who had a taſte for the 
arts, that any colleQions were 
formed in this kingdom : his ma- 
Jelly, the duke of Buckingham, 
and the earl of Arundel, firſt pro- 
cured antiques from Italy; others 
of the nobility and gentry follow- 
ed their example, and we were in 


the way to have had very fine gal- 
| leries, but for the unfortunate ca- 


taſtrophe of that juſtly lamented 
prince. .The earls of Pembroke 
had from the reign of Henry VIII. 
been encouragers of the fine arts, 


and very early ſhewed their taſte 
in employing Holbein and Jones 


in improving and adorning their 
noble ſeat at Wilton; however, it 
was reſerved for earl Thomas, to 
raiſe it to a degree of magnih- 
cence and ſplendor, beyond any 
this nation afforded, and which 
juſtly made it vie with the moſt ce- 
lebrated abroad. 

This nobleman poſſeſſed every 
qualification neceſſary to conſti - 
tute a real connoiſſeur and virtuoſo, 
in a very eminent degree. He 
had an exquiſite natural taſte, im- 
proved by extenſive learning, and 
a fondneſs for the ſtudy of an- 
tiques. His converſation with the 
beſt Italian antiquaries of his age, 
cheriſhed his own propenſities, * 
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the hiſtory and glorious exploits of 


valuable, and be always a mo- 
nument of his ſuperiority in this 
way. | | | | 
Before he began to purchaſe, he 
confined himſelf by the following 
limitations 5 

J. He reſolved not to run into 
all ſorts of curioſities, but to buy 
ſuch as were illuſtrative of antient 
hiſtory and antient literature. It 
would have been an endleſs matter 
to have endeavoured to acquire 
gems, ſtatues, medals, relievos, 


— 


thouſand other antiques, which 
however cardinal Albani, many 
of the popes, and the preſent king 
of Naples have done. Being on 
the ſpot when any of theſe were 
ound, they had opportunities of 
completing ſets, which no foreigner 
can poſſibly have. It was there- 
fore certainly more prudent, to 


perfecting, than to fill his houſe 
with fragments, which would nei- 
ther ſatisfy the ignorant, nor pleaſe 


For this reaſon he rejected Ca- 
meos, Intaglias, and the ſmaller 
Lares and Penates. Buſtos he was 
particularly fond of, as they ex- 
preſſed, with more ſtrength and 
exactneſs, the lineaments of the 
face. Beſides, the viewing of theſe 
brought to the ſpectator's mind 


ancient kings and heroes. 

Though his lordſhip had a ſu- 
perior eſteem for the antique, yet 
he greatly praiſed the grand duke 
of Tuſcany's collection, conſiſting 
of above eight hundred modern 
ſtatues, Lewis XIV. in his eſti- 
mation, deſerved not leſs applauſe 


SW TAIOV ITE 6 
he reſolved to form a collection on 
Ja plan, which would render it 


for his encouragement of French 
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artiſts, who made many ſtatues in 
marble and lead, after originals, 
and ornamented his gardens with 
them. Theſe made excellent mo- 
dels for young ſtatuaries and en- 
gravers to copy. | 

Lord Pembroke was ſenſible, 
that in a few years ſculpture would 
receive but little encouragement, 
that antiques would be monopo= 
lized in a few hands, and there- 
fore was willing, before this event 
took place, as many copies might 
be taken, as would diſſeminate a 
correct taſte, and give a reliſh for 
antient beauties. This according- 
ly is come to paſs; at preſent a 
ſculptor of the beſt genius can 
ſcarce find employment, while 
every paltry painter, who can 
{ſketch a likeneſs, is careſſed. 

IT. No duplicates were admit- 
ted. This rule is fo neceſſary for 
every colleQor to obſerve, that it 
ſeems ſtrange any ſhould violate 
it. What purpoſe can ſtatues with 
ſimilar heads, trunks, and drape- 
ries ſerve? Undoubtedly none 
uſeful; they only occupy ſpaces 


which may eaſily be filled up with 


other things more valuable 

The caſe is widely different in 
reſpe& of divinities. As the ſym- 
bols of many of theſe could not 
with propriety be repreſented to- 
gether, ſo more figures than one 
of them became neceſſary. To 
exemplify this; Venus rifing from 
the ſea cannot be exhibited but in 
that one action. Suppoſe her cha- 
riot drawn by doves, with Cupid, 
Mars, Adonis, and a variety of 
other actions and deities belonging 
to her, were introduced into one 
piece, what would be the conſe- 
quence, but that it muſt diſguſt 
every obſerver, as all things fo 
crouded univerſally do? PFenus 


Ee 2 | picking 
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picking a thorn out 4 her foot, and 
nus holding a ſhell, are as diffe- 
rent in attitude, as if they no way 
related to the ſame perſon. 

The ſame reaſoning will hold 
good of Apollo, Hercules, Bac- 
chus, and others, ſo that his lord- 
ſhip moſt judiciouſly multiplied 
ſuch ſtatues as were explanatory 


of different attributes; for there- 


by as it were, a-hiſtory was made 
of theſe divinities. | 
Altars, urns, and ſuch like came 
under the denomination of dupli- 
cates, for the moſt part ; however, 
ſome of them preſerved in relievo 
many curious things, relative to 
the ſepulture, marriages, and o- 
ther rites and ceremonies of the 
Greeks and Romans; when this 
was the caſe, they were valued 
and retained. Accordingly here 


are eleven ſorts of interment, and 


five different altars. 

III. Lord Pembroke rejected 
whole nations, as the productions 
of Egypt, Hetruria, and Magna 
Græcia; though he tes a 
few to diverſify his collection. The 
numerous and whimfical Egyptian 
deities, which captivated the eyes 
of ſome connoiſſeurs, were looked 
on by his lordſhip with indiffe- 
rence. Ihe hieroglyphics, where- 
with they are loaded, at preſent 
are unintelligible, or if they were 
known, could communicate no- 


thing worthy attention. He there- 
fore was ſatisfied with an Iſis, Oſi- 
ris, and Orus, nor was he ſolici- 


tous about more; though he great- 
ly admired the jaſpers and marbles 
of that country. 55 
_ Hetruſcan figures are not leſs 
outre. and inexplicable than the 
foregoing, yet great regard has 
been paid to the works of that 
country, and much pains taken to 


elucidate them. Some of their 
vaſes, particularly, are beautifully 
relieved and painted; but not ea- 
ſily to be met with, unleſs in the 
cabinets of the curious. Even 
were they to have been procured, 
they would have anſwered none of 
his lordſhip's views. 

For the ſame reaſon, the baſſo 
relievos of Valetta, who lived in 
Magna Græcia, (the kingdom of 
Naples) were not purchaſed, tho' 
ancient, becauſe ſculpture did not 
flouriſh+ in that country, till after 
its decline in Greece. There 
were but little hopes of finding 
valuable pieces there, eſpecially 
as we know the Romans pillaged 
75 the neighbouring kingdoms to 
adorn their capital. f 
IV. Even works of the beſt ages 
were bought with limitations. As 
images were objects of adoration 
with the heathens from the earlieſt 
times, they conſequently were mul- 
tiplied, each family having many, 
and the temples great numbers. 
To this religious opinion concern- 
ing ſtatues, that they repreſented 
the deity under a human appear- 
ance, is owing the improvement 
and perfection of ſculpture. Statues 
at the beginning, were as groſs as 
men's conceptions, being little 
better than rude ſtones and blocks 
without ſhape. As politeneſs and 
| improvement advanced, they en- 
tertained , more becoming ideas of 


means they had of exprefling them 
ſuitably, were to exhibit them un- 
der thoſe appearances moſt eſteem- 

ed among men. | 
Thus beauty, or a juft confor- 
mation of features, with a com- 
plex ion ſuited to the climate, has 
always and ever will claim the 
love and admiration of the be- 
e holder, 


the divine nature, and the only 


holder. 
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holder. Hence the moſt beauteous 
perſons were the models for their 
ods and goddeſſes, and the clo- 
* they followed the original, the 


nearer they approached to perfec- 


tion. His lordihip obſerved, that 


this perfection was not to be ex- 
pected in the antient productions 
of the Greeian artiſts, it was a 


work of time, advanced but ſlow- 


ly, and was confined, in ſome mea- 
dg to a particular epoch. 
Nothing does' more honour to 
lord Pembroke's taſte than confin- 
ing his choice to the beſt ages. If 
we conſider at that time the civil 
eſtabliſhment in each ſtate was ſet- 
tled, as well as their manner of 
conducting wars; that theſe were 
tranſmitted to us with accuracy by 
the celebrated pens of thoſe days, 
and conſequently that the artiſts 
and writers mutually illuſtrated 
each other, which could not be 
the caſe with obſcure ages ; when 
theſe conſiderations are laid to- 
gether, we ſhall clearly ſee, that 
theſe reſtriftions were not the ef- 
fect of caprice, but of an intimate 
knowledge of the ſubject. 
Athens, at the beginning of 
the firſt Peloponneſian war, had 
attained great power and opulence 
Pericles who then had the ma- 
nagement of affairs, was reſolved 
to make his city as ſuperior to 


others in its buildings and orna- 


ments, as his citizens were in let- 
ters and elegance. We need not 
doubt how tranſcendent theſe 
were, when Phidias had the direc- 
tion of them: — that Phidias, whoſe 
ſtatue of Olympian Jove was eſ- 
teemed {ſuch a miracle of art, that 
the ſculptor was ſuppoſed to have 
had a revelation of the ſupreme 
deity, to be able to deſign and 
execute ſq amazing a performance, 


\ 


The mentioning this ſtatue ſug., 
geſts a remark which will be found 
uſeful to thoſe not well acquaint- 
ed with antient manners and opi- 
nions. It is not to pronounce pre- 
remptorily on the comparative me- 
rit of either ſculpture or painting 
from the dreſs, air, or attitudes 
of the ſubjeas. For inſtance, 
naked figures were highly prized 
by the Greeks, becauſe the beau- 
ty and ſymmetry of the parts were 
ſhewn to greater advantage. 'The 
warmth of the eaſtern climate 
made the inhabitants govery ſlight- 
ly cloathed, and in the heats of 
ſummer with ſcarce any covering 
at all. None of the indelicate 
ideas, which we who live ſo far 
northward have, were then an- 
nexed to nakedneſs. Moral de- 
cency could not be violated, for 
this decency 15 not innate, but re- 
ſults from the ſentiments of man- 


kind, modified by the climate: ſo 


that what bears the character of 
turpitude in one country, very of- 


ten has the oppoſite in another. 


This obſervation is the more 


ſons have repreſented the Greeks 
as wanton and laſcivious, becauſe 
they made their figures naked; 
whereas the very oppoſite is true. 
Morality, legiflation, and unaf- 
fected virtue were never better 
taught and practiſed, than in the 
writings and examples of Socrates, 
Plato, Xenephon, and the philoſo- 
phers of thoſe times. 


Olympiam jupiter was mad 
with a thick beard and head of 
hair. The ancient ftatues and 
buſtos exhibit theſe appearances. 
We who have different cuſtoms 
can entertain no conception how 
theſe could be the marks of di- 


vinity and importance; yet were 
2 3 we 


neceſſary, as many unthinking per- 


r 
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we to travel into the Levant, and gin of writing in Egypt, and ſup- 


farther eaſtward, we ſhould find 


the ſame notions of ſanity and 


veneration connected with a flow- 
ing beard, as the antients had of it 
two thouſand years ago. 

The coloſſal Hercules in this 


| plied us with ſome of the letters 
of that antient alphabet. Under 
the claſs of curious inſcriptions 
may be ranked, that on the buſto 


of the Victor, on the ſarco- 
| phagus of Epaphroditus, on the 


collection is beyond any thing we two baſſo relievos and the colum- 


know, for magnitude and ſtrength ; | 


and yet modern diſcoveries inform 
us of ſome men above his ſize, 
which 1s ſeven feet: but even if 
none exiſted, it certainly required 
a body nothing inferior to 1 co- 
bofal figare to undergo the labours 
the hero atchieved. The antient 
artiſts are rather to be commended 


for having extended the bounds of 


imagination in ſuch exhibitions. 
V. As it was impoſſible to make 
a complete collection, ſolely from 
the works of the beſt ages, parti- 
cularly as his lordſhip began his 
late, fo it had been want of taſte 
to reje& thoſe of the times next 
ſucceeding. Neither ſculpture, 
nor any other art, decays at once; 
there were many performances 
which came little ſhort of the beſt 
ages, and were worthy of being 
preſerved. Thoſe, whoſe execu- 
tion was but indifferent, as the 
baſſo relievo with the firſt Greek 
letters, were yet very curious and 
of conſiderable uſe. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the buſtos of He- 
fiod and Epicurus; they were 
worth having, becauſe, according 
to cardinal Mazarine's catalogue, 
there were no others of them 

known. | 
Inſcriptions, which ſome value 
ſo highly, his lordſhip paid no re- 
ard to, when they did not an- 
wer ſome hiſtorical or chronologi- 
cal uſe. Thus the. letters on the 
Egyptian granite column were re- 
markable as they ſhewed the ori- 


barium. 

Laſtly, no unknown heads were 
admitted, nor fragments. His 
lordſhip's deſign being, as is ap- 
parent from what has been ſaid, 


not murilated, he could not, con- 
ſiſtently, include any in it which 
were ſo, They did very well for 
ſtatuaries to copy, but otherwiſe 
were mere lumber. Theſe then 
were the limitations which the earl 
of Pembroke preſcribed to him- 
ſelf before he purchaſed antiques : 
we ſhall now proceed to give an 
account of thoſe collections from 
_which he principally made his up. 

We before obſerved, that from 
the age of Pope Leo X. antiques 
began to be valued and eſteemed 
as they deſerved. From that time 
they were bought up with avidity ; 
ſo that in a few years thoſe which 
were really valuable became ex- 
ceedingly ſcarce. | 

It had therefore been impoſſible 
for lord Pembroke, with all the 
diſpofitions in the world, to have 
made a tol&rable gallery, but for 
ſome incidents, and theſe were, 
the ſale of thoſe excellent collec- 
tions of Juſtiniani, lord Arundel, 
and Valetta of Naples. 

The firſt, with good reaſon, was 
eſteemed the largeſt in Europe be- 
longing to a private perſon ; it 
contained, with duplicates and 
broken parts, thirteen hundred 
different antiques. Juſtiniani had 
one hundred and fix antique buſtos, 


to make a collection of antiques 


of 
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of which ſeyen were duplicates of 
Homer, and above fixty old heads, 
unknown and much alike, the 


beſt of the latter were purchaſed by 


cardinal Albani, who afterwards 
ſold many of them. 


The Arundelian collection con- 


ſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
eight buſtos, ſeveral baſſo relievos 
and miſcellaneous pieces, with 
thirty-ſeven ſtatues, all whole 
and in good preſervation, many 
of them as white and beautiful as 
when they came from the ſculp- 
tor's hand, being found in vaults 
and ſupterraneous places, where no 
tinging or fouling ſubſtances touch- 
ed them. | 

The ſtatues were placed in lord 
Arundel's houſe, but that not be- 
ing capacious enough tocontain ſo 
great a number of antiques, he 
was neceflitated to ſet up many of 
them in his garden, contiguous 
to his houſe. It is an obſervation 
deſerving the attention of con- 
noiſſeurs, though lord Pembroke 
was the firſt who made it, that 
valuable marbles ought, in this 
climate, to be as little expoſed as 
poſſible to the external air and the 
uncertainty of ſeaſons. Becauſe 
the atmoſphere of this iſland being 
extremely humid and replete with 
ſaline particles, pervades the pores 
of marble, and deſtroys their po- 
liſh as well as ſubſtance. He 
ſound this fully verified at the 
Arundelian ſale. The ſtatues in 
the garden, in the ſpace of a few 
years, were ſo honey-combed and 
disfigured by the weather, as to 
make them litcle worth, although 
when firſt put there, they were 1n 
tolerable condition. Among theſe 
were ſourteen ſtatues, four only 


with heads. Cicero was known; 


the reſt were cloached like ſenators, 


as Mark-Antony, and the father 
of Julius Czar. 

Lord Arundel cauſed thoſe bo- 
dies which had good draperies and 
no heads, or legs or arms, to be 
repaired, and they looked very 
well with ſuch additions. Pallas 
was furniſhed with a new head 
and arm, and was of the ſame | 
height with the colloffal Hercules, | Wet 
when meaſured to that part of the 4011 400 
helmet, where the top of the head Wk, 
was ſuppoſed to come. The 11s 60.008 
CByprian granite column, and the 1 | 
blac porphyry pillars, were in #4 8 488 
this collection, as alſo a marble . AI 
pillar as high as the column, but $5.10 
in two pieces. 77 | 

In a garden beyond the Thames, M1114 
belonging to the earl of Arundel, + {| 
were many mutilated antiques ; as 
eight or nine mere trunks, a num- mnt ob 
ber of heads not fitting any of the 8 
bodies, ſome of them with noſes, 90M 
chins and lips defaced, beſides 
fragments of hands, fingerss, toes, {0205 i 
&c, This detail would make one l 
wonder, how his locdſhip came By: 
by ſuch a number of uſeleſs frag- 
ments; the fact is, what is not 
uncommon, that for the ſake of a 
few excellent pieces, he was 
obliged to take a great deal of 
traſh. | 

Lord Pembroke was exceeding- 
ly apprehenſive of this: when the 
Arundelian collection came to be 
diſpoſed of, lord Arundel's agents 
propoſed to have the whole ſold 
together; but his lo1dſhip and 
other noblemen, who attended, 
oppoſed it, and after ſome time 
brought the agents to divide it in- 
to three parts. 1. Thoſe in the 
houſe; 2. Thoſe in the garden; 

. Thoſe beyond the Thames. 
| 3 Pembroke gave conſiderably 
more thaa any one elſe would, to 
E = 4 | haye 
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have the firſt lot. Of the ſecond 
he was willing to buy many, could 
thev have been ſeparated, but the 
father of lord Pomiret gave an ad- 
vanced price for them, not to be 
troubled with the third. 

The laſt parcel found no pur- 
chaſer until the year 1717, when 
it was ſold to Mr. Waller, grand- 
ſon of the poet, for ſeventy-five 
pounds. Mr. Freeman Cooke 
took half of it. It was judged 
that this parcel would have brought 
more money at Rome, and not 
improbably, there being always 
in that city artiſts engaged in 
mending and repairing broken an- 
tiquities. 

The Arundelian marbles were 
beſtowed on the univerſity of Ox- 
ford ; they had been brought to 
England at an immenſe expence 
from the iſle of Paros, and ſet up 
in lord Arundel's garden without 
Temple-bar, from thence, they 
were removed to Oxford, and 
placed on the outward wall of the 
theatre. It is fortunate for the 
learned world, that Selden publith- 
ed them as ſoon as they came, for 
the weather has ſo injured them, 
as to render them ſcarce, legible. 
This confirms what was before re- 
marked of our climate, which in 
leſs than a century deſtroyed what 
the warmth and dryneſs of other 
places preſerved for twenty. The 
marbles now are in one of the 
ſchools. | : 

Lord Pembroke purchaſed ſome 
antiques from cardinal Mazarine's 
collection, which had that of car- 
dinal Richlieu's incorporated with 
it. The latter intended to build 
a fine palace at Richlieu, which 
he affected, and furniſhed with 
niches for above forty ſtatues and 
as many buſtos. Lord Arundel 


| 


adviſed him to buy a furniſhed 


palace at Rome, and recommend- 
ed to him one, with about ſo 
many, though not all antiques, 
many being doctors of the church, 


The cardinal did ſo, but ſoon fold 


it „ N removing however the 
marbles to Richlieu. 

del informed him of about eighty 
buſtos, which he had ſeen diſ- 
perſed in various parts of Italy, 
and though duplicates to many of 
the cardinal's, were yet much 
finer; theſe too he bought, and 
placed on wooden pedeſtals, adorn- 
ed with rich gilding, in his palace 
at Paris. This, which is now called 


the Palais Royale, he gave to Gaſ- 


ton duke of Orleans. 

The duke about this time col- 
lected medals as the cardinal did 
marbles, they were moſtly Roman, 
and became the foundation of the 
king of France's fine cabinet: 
Greek ones were afterward's ad- 
ded, chiefly through the induſtry 
of Vaillant. wh | 

On the death of Richlieu, Ma- 
zarine had the antiques within the 
houſe given to him; the ſtatues 
indeed were few, but of the beſt 
ſculpture. King Charles I. had 
of lord Arundel many of his 
ſtatues and buſts, which, after he 


was beheaded, were diſperſed a- 


broad, and ſome of them brought 
by Mazarine. 
twenty-fix buſtos finely caſt of braſs 
at Florence, and ſet up on fineered 
marble termini. 

Laſtly, Valetta's collection ſup- 
plied a few buſtos; he had not 
many, but of the very beſt work- 
manthip. ; 85 

Lord Pembroke having thus 
taken every precaution to make a 
good collection, we ſhall find he 
ſucceeded to the utmoſt of his 

| wiſhes, 


Lord Arun- 
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wiſhes, as will appear by analyz- 
ing it. We may divide it into four 
parts. 1. Statues. 2. Buſtos. 3. 
Relievos. 4. Miſcellaneous pieces. 
The ſtatue of Jupiter Ammon, 
with a ram on his ſhoulders. was 
taken out of a temple * Virace, 
built by Seſoſtris. This prince 
ſeemed ſatisfied with nothing leſs 
than reducing the world under the 
Egyptian yoke ; he warred with 
ſucceſs againfttheAﬀyrians, Medes, 
and Scythians : he ſubdued Phœ- 
nicia and Afia Minor, and pene- 
trated into Thrace and Colchis. 
Herodotus informs us, that in 
every country he conquered, he 
left immenſe columns with in- 
ſcriptions, as laſting monuments 
of his victories; this hiſtorian him- 
ſelf ſaw many of them in different 
places, and Strabo aſſures us, they 
remained to his time. If we recol- 
le& that no expedition was under- 
taken without conſulting the gods, 
we ſhall readily think many images 
of their deities were carried with 
them; and Soloftris was, no 
doubt, as anxious to diſperſe a- 
broad the Egyptian ſuperſtition, 
as to make the people obedient to 
his power. | 
The two Perſian ſtatues as ter- 
mini are very curious. They were 
dog out of the ruins of a palace 
in Egypt, in which the Perſian 
kings lived, until Amyrteus, one 
hundred and thirteen years after 
Cambyſes returned to Perſia. Per- 
haps there is no where to be found 
ſuch beautiful remains of theſe 
very remote nations, as the an- 
tiques juſt mentioned. It was 
lord Pembroke's deſign to form a 
ſchool of ſculpture, beginning at 


its moſt early period, and proceed- - 


ing downward, 
The beauty and execution of 


—— 
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the Apollos and Bacchus's in this 
collection can never be enough 
admired. It will greatly ſurprize 
a modern anatomiſt to obſerve 
how accurately the antient ſculp- 
tors marked the origin and con- 
tinuation of the muſcles, eſpecial- 
ly as we are taught that but little 
of this ſcience was known before 
latter ages. If the frame of the 
human body has more nicely been 
enquired into, it may be aſked, 
why are not our ſculptors ſuperior 
to thoſe of former ages, which 
confeſſedly they are not ? The an- 
ſwer is, that enough of anatomy 
was formerly known, to anſwer 


every uſeful purpoſe, and further 


than that, it was trifling. What 
gave riſe to this reflection is the 
coloſſal Hercules here; which, 
though above ſeven feet high, yet 
preſerves great conſiſtence and har- 
mony ; no part 1s diſproportionate 
to another, nothing offends the 
niceſt eye, and the whole, notwith- 
ſtanding its magnitude, is as agree- 
able to contemplate, as if it was of 
the common fize. | 
Obſerve by what fixed rules an- 
tient artiſts worked; the ſame pro- 
portion that this Hercules bears 
to common ſtatues, the ſame does 
Hercules about to die bear to his 
friend Pzna, who ſupports him. 
The latter lived in the heroic 
times, and was of great ſtrength 
and large body, yet the charac- 
teriſtic magnitude of Hercules 
makes him but a dwarf. How 15s 
the mind delighted with compar- 
ing a Bacchus crowned with vine- 
leaves, drawn by panthers, and 
accompanied by his jovial drunken 
train, with the deſcription cf an an- 
tient poet! it heightens the reliſh 
'for claflical learning, as each is a 
comment on the other, The fame 
may 
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have the firſt lot. Of the ſecond 
he was willing to buy many, could 
they have been ſeparated, but the 
father of lord Pomfret gave an ad- 
vanced price for them, not to be 
ttroubled with the third. 

The laſt parcel found no pur- 
chaſer until the year 1717, when 
it was fold to Mr. Waller, grand- 
ſon of the poet, for ſeventy-five 
pounds. Mr. Freeman Cooke 
took half of it. It was judged 
that this parcel would have brought 
more money at Rome, and not 
improbably, there being always 
in that city artiſts engaged in 
mending and repairing broken an- 
tiquities. 

The Arundelian marbles were 
beſtowed on the univerſity of Ox 
ford; they had been brought to 
England at an immenſe expence 
from the iſle of Paros, and ſet up 
in lord Arundel's garden without 
Temple-bar, from thence, they 
were removed to Oxford, and 
placed on the outward wall of the 
theatre. It is fortunate for the 
learned world, that Selden publiſh- 
ed them as ſoon as they came, for 
the weather has ſo injured them, 
as to render them ſcarce, legible. 
This confirms what was before re- 
marked of our climate, which in 
leſs than a century deſtroyed what 


the warmth and dryneſs of other 


places preſerved for twenty. The 
marbles now are in one of the 
ſchools. 


Lord Pembroke purchaſed ſome 


antiques from cardinal Mazarine's | 


collection, which had that of car- 
dinal Richlieu's incorporated with 
it. The latter intended to build 
a fine palace at Richlieu, which 
he affected, and furniſhed with 
niches for above forty ſtatues and 
as many buſtos. Lord Arundel 


adviſed him to buy a furniſhed 
palace at Rome, and recommend- 


ed to him one, with about {6 


many, though not all antiques, 
many being doctors of the church, 


The cardinal did ſo, but ſoon ſold 


it 3 Ip removing however the 
mar 

del informed him of about eighty 
buſtos, which he had ſeen dif- 
perſed in various parts of Italy, 
and though duplicates to many of 
the cardinal's, were yet much 
finer; theſe too he bought, and 
placed on wooden pedeſtals, adorn- 
ed with rich gilding, in his palace 
at Paris. This, which is nowcalled 


the Palais Royale, he gave to Gaſ- 


ton duke of Orleans. 

The duke about this time col- 
lected medals as the cardinal did 
marbles, they were moſtly Roman, 
and became the foundation of the 
king of France's fine cabinet: 
Greek ones were afterward's ad- 
ded, chiefly through the induſtry 
of Vaillant. | Ds 

On the death of Richlieu, Ma- 
zarine had the antiques within the 
houſe given to him; the ſtatues 
iadeed were few, but of the beſt 
ſculpture. King Charles I. had 
of lord Arundel many of his 
ſtatues and buſts, which, after he 
was beheaded, were diſperſed a- 
broad, and ſome of them brought 
by Mazarine. The cardinal had 
twenty-fix buſtos finely caſt of braſs 


at Florence, and ſet up on fineered 


marble termini. 
Laſtly, Valetta's collection ſup- 
plied a few buſtos; he had not 
many, but of the very beſt work- 

manthip. : | 
Lord Pembroke having thus 
taken every precaution to make a 
good collection, we ſhall find he 
ſucceeded to the utmoſt of his 
wiſhes, 


les to Richlieu. Lord Arun- 
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wiſhes, as will appear by analyz - 
ing it. We may divide it into four 
parts. 1. Statues. 2. Buſtos. 3. 
Relievos. 4. Miſcellaneous pieces. 

The ftatue of Jupiter Ammon, 
with a ram on his ſhoulders. was 
taken out of a temple * Virace, 
built by Seſoſtris. This prince 
ſeemed ſatisſied with nothing leſs 
than reducing the world under the 
Egyptian yoke; he warred with 
{acceſs againſtthe Aſſyrians, Medes, 
and Scythians: he ſubdued Phœ- 
nicia and Aſia Minor, and pene- 
trated into Thrace and Colchis. 
Herodotus informs us, that in 
every country he conquered, he 
left immenſe columns with in- 
ſcriptions, as laſting monuments 
of his victories; this hiſtorian him- 
ſelf ſaw many of them in different 
places, and Strabo aſſures us, they 
remained to his time. If we recol- 


le& that no expedition was under- 


taken without conſulting the gods, 
we ſhall readily think many images 
of their deities were carried with 
them; and Soſoſtris was, no 
doubt, as anxious to diſperſe a- 
broad the Egyptian ſuperſtition, 


as to make the people obedient to 


his power. 

The two Perſian ſtatues as ter- 
mini are very curious. They were 
dog out of the ruins of a palace 
in Egypt, in which the Perſian 
kings lived, until Amyrteus, one 
hundred and thirteen years after 
Cambyſes returned to Perſia. Per- 
haps there is no where to be found 
ſuch beautiful remains of theſe 
very remote nations, as the an- 
tiques juſt mentioned. It was 
lord Pembroke's deſign to form a 

| ſchool of ſculpture, beginning at 
its moſt early period, and proceed- 
ing downward, | | 

The beauty and execution of 
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the Apollos and Bacchus's in this 
collection can never be enough 
admired. It will greatly ſurprize 
a modern anatomiſt to obſerve 
how accurately the antient ſculp- 
tors marked the origin and con- 
tinuation of the muſcles, eſpecial- 
ly as we are taught that but little 
of this ſcience was. known before 
latter ages. If the frame of the 
human body has more nicely been 
enquired into, it may be aſked, 
why are not our ſculptors ſuperior 
to thoſe of former ages, which 


confeſſedly they are not? The an- 
ſwer is, that enough of anatomy 


was formerly known, to anſwer 
every uſeful purpoſe, and further 
than that, it was trifling. What 
gave riſe to this reflection is the 
coloſſal Hercules here; which, 
though above ſeven feet high, yet 
preſerves great conſiſtence and har- 
mony ; no part 1s diſproportionate 
to another, nothing offends the 
niceſt eye, and the whole, notwith- 
ſtanding its magnitude, is as agree- 
able to contemplate, as if it was of 
the common fize. | 


Obſerve by what fixed rules an- 


tient artiſts worked ; the ſame pro- 
portion that this Hercules bears 
to common ſtatues, the ſame does 
Hercules about to die bear to his 
friend Pzna, who ſupports him. 
The latter lived in the heroic 
times, and was of great ſtrength 
and large body, yet the charac- 
teriſtic magnitude of Hercules 
makes him but a dwarf. How is 
the mind delighted with compar- 
ing a Bacchus crowned with vine- 
leaves, drawn by panthers, and 
accompanied by his jovial drunken 
train, with the deſcription ct an an- 
tient poet ! it heightens the reliſh 
for claflical learning, as each is a 


comment on the other, The fame 


may 
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may be ſaid of the ſymbols of Mer- 

cury, Ceres, Pallas, and the other 

deities. | 
Groupes are included under ſta- 


tues; thus that very old one of 
Saturn holding a child ſmiling on; be formed, to ſuit every country. 
him, is a good confutation of the So far as it regards proportion and 
barbarity uſually imputed to that harmony of parts, it is univerſal, 
— Hercules and Antzus, and but as to faſhion, attitude, cloth- 


ercules and Achelous give us 
better ideas of the hero's labours 


than any deſeription poſſibly can. 
Buſtos make the ſecond diviſion 

of this collection. There are one 

hundred and ſeventy- three all on 


marble termini. Of theſe fifty- 


—— 


two are fiheered, and forty- two of 


marble and alabaſters, made at 
Rome for cardinal Mazarine. Some 


are coloſſal with inſcriptions, and 


others with agate eyes, and ſome 
of copper with one hand. Under 


buſtos are included, bifronts, learn- 


ed perſons, both Grecian and Ro- 
man ; kings and queens of Greece, 
Afia, and Africa; Roman em- 
perors, Cæſars, and Auguſtz ; and 
divinities, Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman. 

The head of Seſoſtris is as great 
a rarity, as 15 any Where to be 
found. Some Italian gentlemen 
travelling to the pyramids in Egypt, 
diſcovered it there, and brought 
it with them; it is of red | gyp- 
tian granite, and the countenance 
remarkably lively. The antiqui- 
"4: it is indiſputable, and the 
culptor will give us no contemp- 
tible idea of the artiſts of that coun- 
try, in very early times. 

We now think it ftrange, that 
in the belt ages of art in Greece, 
they made their ſtatues and buſts, 
not of the ſame materials through- 


Thoſe that are 
fineered are of the fineſt antique 


| 


of marble, ivory, and wood, and 
of various colours; to us ſuch 
would appear taudry, yet it pleaſ- 
ed their eyes ; which evinces, that 
no general definition of taſte can 


ing, and ſuch incidental matters, 
as do not partake of the eſſence of 
art, every nation has its peculiar 
fancies. Agate eyes in buſtos 


come under this claſs, and were 


very common among the antients, 
It is ſomewhat deſerving attention, 
that the Romans ſhould, accord. 
ing to the confeſſion of Pauſanias, 
have made bronze ſtatues and 
buſtos before the Greeks. Rhzcus 
and Theodorus of Samos were the 


firſt Grecian artiſts in this way. 


They flouriſhed in the time of 
Polycrates, about the fixtieth 
Olympiad. Dionicius Halicar, in 
his Roman Antiquities ſays, Ro- 
mulus made his own ſtatue of 
bronze, crowned by a Victory and 
drawn by four horſes. 'The cha- 
riot and horſes were brought from 
Camerinum, when. that city was 
taken. This happened after his 
triumph over the Fidenates, in the 


ſeventh year of his reign, which, 


anſwers to the eighth Olympiad. 
The inſcription on it, according 


to Plutarch, was in Greek letters, 


but Dionyſius ſays, they greatly 
reſembled the molt antient Greek 
alphabet. 

About the reign of Crœſus, the 
Greeks e e in all ſorts of 
metals. Theodorus before-men- 
tioned, made for that king, a 
ſilver vaſe, which held fix hundred 
eimers. An eimer is a German 
meaſure, containing _ ſixty-four 


out, but of different. Many were] German pints, The frſt quadriga, 
| | OF 
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or chariot drawn by four horſes in 
bronze, which 1s mentioned among 
the Greeks, was made by the 
Athenians after the death of Pi- 
ſiſtratus, in the ſixty-ſeventh Olym- 
iad. | 
b The judgment of lord Pembroke 
in antiques and claſſical learning, 
if from nothing elſe, might be 
proved by the ſimilitude between 
the buſts of Apollo and Auguſtus; 
the faces are ſo like each other as 
frequently to be miſtaken, Ovid, 
Virgil, Suetonius, and Martial, 
expreſsly inform us, that this em- 
eror had an Apollinean face, that 
15, ſo nearly reſembling the an- 
tique ſtatues of that deity, as to 
be thought his ſon. He gave into 
this flattery; for at a feaſt in which 
he and five of his courtiers repre- 
ſented the great gods, and as 
many ladies the fix goddeſſes, he 
was dreſſed with the attributes or 
ſymbols of Apollo ; and what 1s 
more, he affected to have it ſup- 
poſed, and his eyes beamed forth 
brightneſs like Apollo's, and was 
mightily pleaſed, when he looked 
fully on any one, if they held down 
their eyes, as when the ſun glares 
too ſtrong upon them. 

The jaſpers, alabaſters, and 
marbles, whereof the buſts are 
made, are valuable and beautiful 
beyond deſcription. So great a 
number, and in ſuch preſervation, 
are not to be found in any collec- 
tion; they have conſtantly obtain- 
ed the applauſe and admiration of 
every connoiſſeur who hath viſited 


Wilton, and always will, ſo long 


as true taſte and diſcernment exiſt. 

The third diviſion of this col- 
lection conſiſts of 1elievos both 
high and low. Du Bois, in his 
Reflections, has made an obſer- 
vation, which it is not eaſy to ac- 
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| quieſce in, It is, that it requires 

leſs genius to be a good ſculptor 
than a good painter. Where is 
the difference between the deſign, 
ordonnance and expreſſion of the 
famous groupe of the Niobe, &c. 
in marble, and the ſame on can- 
vas ? Sculpture in ſome reſpects 
will not admit of ſuch deceptions 
as painting, but in thoſe inſtances 
where real genius is concerned, it 
is capable of them as extenſively 
as the other. The maternal ten- 
derneſs of Niobe in protecting her 
children, the terror and amaze- 
ment in the faces of thoſe that 
are flying, and the various atti- 
tudes of thoſe that are dying, 
would furniſh a ſubje& for the beſt 
antient or modern pencil. It can- 
not therefore be truly affirmed, 
more invention, which is the mark 
of genius, 1s found among pain- 
ters than ſculptors. 


better grounded, and as it is curi- 
ous and relative to our ſubject, is 
worth tranſcribing, ©* We do not, 
ſays he, find by any of the re- 
maining fragments of Greek and 


r perfectly underſtood by the 
antients. Their ſeulptors could 
only cut out figures in relievo, per- 
pendicularly down from head to 
foot, and clap them, as it were, 
on the ground of the baſſo relievos, 
ſo that the figures which deepened 
in, receive no degradation of light. 
A tower which ſeems to be five 
hundred paces diſtant from the 
fore · part of the baſſo relievo, to 
judge by the proportion of a ſol - 
dier mounted thereon, to the per- 
ſonages placed neareſt the edge of 
the plain, this tower, I ſay is cut 
as if it were ſeen at the diſtance 
of fifty paces, We may perceive 
| 95 diſtinctly 


Another remark of Du Bois is 


Roman ſculpture, that this art 
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diſtinctly the joining of the ſtones, 
and reckon the tiles of the roof. 
It is not thus objects preſent them- 
ſelves to us naturally. They ap- 
pear not only ſmaller in propor- 
tion to their remoteneſs, but they 
are even confuſed, when they are 
at a certain diſtance, by the inter- 
poſition of the air. 

The modern ſculptors, better 
inſtructed herein than the antients, 
confound the ſtrokes of objects 
which ſink into the baſſo relievo, 
and thus preſerve the rules of per- 


ſpective. With two or three inches 


of relievo they make ſome figures, 
which appear in full relievo, and 
others which ſeem to ſink into the 
deepening. They repreſent alſo 
landſcapes thrown ingeniouſly into 
perſpective by a diminution of the 
ſtrokes, which being not only 
ſmaller, but likewiſe leſs diſtinct, 
and mixing with one another as 
they remove farther off, produce 
the ſame effect almoſt in ſculpture, 
as the degradation of colours in a 
picture. We may therefore ven- 
ture to affirm, that the antients had 
not this art in ſuch perfection as 
we have it at preſent.“ 

The relievo with the inſcription 
called Bouſtrophedon, is older than 
the completion of the Greek al- 
phabet, and was brought out of 
Peloponneſus, where it was moſt 
probably made for a victor in the 
Olympic games. Statues and re- 
hevos were uſually erected to thoſe 
who were conquerors in thoſe 
games Cicero ſays a victory in 
theſe ſports was not Jeſs honour- 
able than a triumph at Rome. If 
any man merited repeated honours, 
he was thought to have attained 
to the utmoſt felicity that human 
nature is capable of. To this 
purpoſe, Plutarch relates a re- 


oy 


meeting Diagoras, who himſelf 
had been crowned in the Olympic 
games, and ſeen his ſons and 
grand-children victors. embraced 


thou canſt not be a god. 

Many of our relievos were 
friezes taken from porticos and 
temples. The antients always a- 
dapted the ſubjects to the deities. 
Thus nothing could inſpire greater 
awe for the power and anger of 
Apollo and Diana, than the dread- 
ful vengeance they took on the fa- 
mily of Niobe. 'The ſame pro- 
priety was obſerved in the temples 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Bacchus. 
The modern practice in the Ro- 
miſh church, of adorning their 
altars with pieces of painting, was 


common among the heathens: but 
they had ſculptures as well as 


paintings. Of the former ſort 1s 
that relief in the ſtone hall of a 
child's ſtealing meat from the al- 
tar, and ſome others. 

We ſhall now give a few re- 
marks on the ſtate of ſculpture 
among the Romans. The age of 
Auguſtus was a period in which 
we are naturally led to look for 
excellence in the arts. Literature 
had then attained its ſummit, and 
the emperor encouraged men of 


genius; architecture rather than 


ſculpture ſeemed to flouriſh. The 
greateſt part of the Roman ſculp- 
tors made their apprenticeſhip in 
the condition of ſlaves ; when they 
ſhewed abilities, their maſters im- 
proved them with the greateſt 
care; fo that an artiſt in this ſitu- 
ation, had a better opportunity 
of having his talents cultivated, 


than a freeman in indigent circum- 
ſtances. : 


Nero ſent Carinas and Acritus, 


twa 


markable ſtory of a Spartan, who | 


him and ſaid, Die, Diagoras, for 
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two connoiſſeurs, into Greece, to 
collect all the fine pieces of ſculp- 
ture which were to be met with, 


buildings at Rome. The poor 
Greeks, as Juvenal obſerves, were 
ſtript even of their houſhold gods. 


Their rapine is fo abject and profane, 


They not from trifles nor from gods 


refrain; 


But the poor Lares from the niches . 


ſeize. 
IF they be little images that pleaſe. 


STEPNEY. 


Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Alexander Severus, encouraged this 


art, as did their ſucceſſors, and | 
yet they were never able to reſcue : 


it from the degeneracy into which 
it was falling. We may look up- 
on the buſto of Caracalla as the 
laſt effort of Roman ſculpture. 
The two triumphal arches erected 
in honour of his father Severus, 
the chapiters of the columns in the 
Septizonium in Rome, which were 
afterwards removed into different 
churches, ſufficiently demonſtrated 
how much ſculpture had declined 
under that prince and his children. 
The baſſo relie vos of the largeſt of 
thoſe two triumphal arches, were 
done by an indifferent hand. It is 
natural, however, to ſuppoſe they 
were executed by the beſt that age 
produced, were it only out of a 
regard to the place where they were 
erected. This was the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the city, at the 
further end of the Forum Roma- 
num, and as we have reaſon to 
believe, at the foot of thoſe ſtairs, 
_ deſtined for aſcending to the ca- 
pitol. 


One cannot behold the ruins of 


edifice is 
church at Rome, and one of the 
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Caracalla's baths without being 


aſtoniſhed: there never was a more 


ſumptuous fabric, more loaded 
that he might embelliſh his new 


with ornaments and incruſtations, 
or which did greater honour to a 


ſovereign by its bulk, than the 
: baths- of Diocleſian and Gal- 


lienus. 


The great hall of this 
now the Carthufan 


porters ledges forms another cir- 
cular church, viz. that of the men- 
dicant friars of St. Bernard. 

When the ſenate and the people 
of Rome determined to erect a 
triumphal arch in honour of Con- 
ſtantine, there was not in all pro- 
bability in the capital of the em- 
pire, a ſculptor able to undertake 
the work. Notwithſtanding the 
reſpect they had at Rome for the 
memory of Trajan, they ſtripped 
the arch of that prince, of its or- 
naments, and without any regard 
to conformity or fitneſs, employed 
them in the fabric which they 
erected to Conſtantine. I his ſhews 
what a paucity there was of ſculp- 
tors, and to what a low ebb the 
art was then reduced. 


What has been advanced 1s to | 


be taken with ſome reſtrictions. 
There might under the emperors 
be men of not ſo much genius 
as to undertake capital works, and 
yet be able to execute inferior 
performances. The great num- 
ber of beautiful buſtos in this col- 


lection, ſeems to be a proof of 


this. Moſt of them are of a very 
fine ſculpture, and would not 
diſgrace the beſt ages of art. We 
know that a good portrait pain- 
ter very rarely can execute a 
landſcape or ſuch like, beyond 
the limits of his natural turn; 
ſo to make a baſſo relievo conſiſt- 
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ing of many figures in various at- 
2 to — the features ex- 
preſſions adapted to the occaſion, 
and to make an agreeable whole, 
requires other talents than bare 
copying nature exactly, which is 
the principal excellence of any 


| 3 the beſt pieces of ſculp- 


ture relating to the Ramans, may 


koned that by Cleomenes, 
o Curbs leaping into the fiery 


the moſt eminent of hts time, and 


was ſent from Corinth to Rome 


by Polybius, the celebrated hiſ- 


torian, to execute this work ; at 


whoſe defire hiſtory does not 1n- 
form us; let this ar as It may, 
it is ſo maſterly a performance as 
TR _ - ſki11 of the 
artiſt. The beautiful ſtatue of a 
Faun looking over his ſhoulder, 
was alſo of his work, and made 
at the requeſt of a Roman noble- 
man. 


gulph. This ſculptor was one of 
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InTRopucToRY DiscoursE f 
an Eſſay on the Writings and Ge- 
nius of Shakeſpeare, compared 
«with rhe Greek and French dra- 
matic Poets. With ſome Remarks 
upon the Miſrepreſentations of M. 
de Voltaire. | 


R Pope, in the preface to 
M his edition of Shakeſpeare, 
ſets out by declaring, that of all 
Engliſh poets, this tragedian of- 
fers the fulleſt and faireſt ſubject 
for criticiſm. Animated by an 


opinion of ſuch authority, ſome 


of the moſt learned and ingenious 
of our critics have made correct 
editions of his works, . and enrich- 
The ſupe- 
riority of talents and learning, 
which I acknowledge in theſe edi- 
tors, leaves me no room to enter- 
tain the vain preſumption of at- 
tempting to correct any paſſages 
of this celebrated author ; but the 
whole, as corrected and elucidated 
by them, lies open to a thorough 
enquiry into the genius of our 
Engliſh elafſic. Unprejudiced and 
candid judgment will by the ſureſt 
baſis of his fame. He is now in 
danger of incurring the fate of the 
heroes of the fabulous ages, or 
whom the vanity of their country 
and the ſuperſtition of the times 


W 
had * 


beſtowed an apotheoñs, founded 
on pretenſions to atchievements 
beyond human capacity, by which 
they loſt in a more ſceptical and 
critical age, the glory that was 
due to them for what they had 
really done ; and all the venera- 
tion they had obtained, was afſ- 
cribed to ignorant credulity, and 
national prepoſſeſſion. Our Shake- 
ſpeare, whoſe very faults paſs here 
unqueſtioned, or are perhaps con- 
ſecrated through the enthuſiaſm of 
his admirers, and the veneration 
ou to long-eſtabliſhed fame, is 
y a great wit, a great critic, and 
a great poet of a neighhouring 
nation, treated as the writer of 
monſtrous farces, called by him tra- 
gedies ; and barbariſm And igno- 


rance are attributed to the nation 


by which he is admired. Yet if 
poets, wits, critics, could ever be 
charged with preſumption, one 
might ſay there was ſome degree 
of it in pronouncing, that, in a 
country where Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides are as well underſtood as 
in any in Europe, the perfections 
of dramatic poetry ſhould be as 
little comprehended as among the 
Chineſe. | 
Learning here is not confined 
to eceleſiaſtics, or a few lettered 
ſages and academics; every Engliſh 
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gentleman has an education, which 
gives him an early acquaintance 
with the writings of the antients. 
His knowledge of polite literature 
does not begin with that period 
which Mr. de Voltaire calls le 
Siecle de Louis quatorze. Before 
he is admitted as a ſpectator at 
the theatre at London, it is pro- 
bable he has heard the Tragic 
Muſe as ſhe ſpoke at Athens, and 
as ſhe now ſpeaks at Paris, or in 
Italy; and he can diſcern between 
the natural language in which ſhe 
addreſſed the human heart, and 
the artificial dialect which ſhe has 
acquired from the prejudices of a 
particular nation, or the jargon 
caught from the tone of a court. 
To pleaſe upon the French ſtage, 
every perſon of every age and 


nation was made to adopt their 


manners. 

The heroes of antiquity were 
not more diſguiſed in the romances 
of Calprenede and Scuderi than 
in the tragedies of Corneille. In 
ſpite of the admonition given by 
that admirable critic Boileau to 
their dramatic writers in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Gardez donc de donner, ainſi que dans 
Clelie, | 


Lair ni Veſprit Francois a Pantique 


Italie; 

Et ſous des noms Romains faifſant 
notro portrait, | 

Peindre Caton galant, & Brutus 


damoret. 


The Horatu are repreſented no 
leſs obſequious in their addreſs to 
their king than the courtiers of the 
grand monarque. Theſeus 1s made 
a mere ſighing ſwain. 


even the rougheſt heroes among 


Many of 
the greateſt men of antiquity, and 
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the Goths and Vandals, were ex- 
hibited in this effeminate form. 
The poet dignified the piece, per- 
haps with the name of an Hercules, 


but, alas! it was always Hercules 


ſpinning that was ſhewn to the 
ſpectator. The editor of Corneille's 
works, in terms ſo groſs as are 
hardly pardonable in ſuch a maſter 
of fine raillery, frequently attacks 
our Shakeſpeare for the want of 
delicacy and politeneſs in his 


fome places they bear the marks 
of the unpoliſhed times in which 
he wrote, but one cannot forbear 
ſmiling to hear a critic, who- pro- 
fefles himſelf an admirer of the 
tragedies of Corneille, object to 
the barbariſm of Shakeſpeare's, 
There never was a more barbarous 
mode of writing than that of the 
French romances in the laſt age, 
nor which, from its tediouſneſs, 


character, is leſs to be copied on 
the ſtage : and what are moſt of 
the parts of Corneille's boaſted tra - 
gedies, but the romantic dialogue, 
its tedious ſoliloquy, and its ex- 
travagant ſentiments in the true 
Gothic livery of rhime ? 

The French poets aſſume a ſu- 
periority over Shakeſpeare, on ac- 


time and place. 

The pedant who bought at a 
great price the lamp of a famous 
philoſopher, expeCting that by its 
aſſiſtance his. lucubrations would 
become equally celehrated, was 
little more abſurd than thoſe poets 
who ſuppoſe their dramas will be 
excellent if they are regulated by 
Ariſtotle's clock. To bring with- 
in a limited time and an aſſigned 


ſpace certain ſeries of converſa- _ | 


pieces: it muſt be owned, that in 


languor, and want of truth of | 


count of their more conſtant ad- 
| herence to Ariſtotle's unities of 
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. 
tions (and French plays are little 
more) is no difficult matter; for 
that is the eaſieſt part of every art 
perhaps, but in poetry without diſ- 
pute, in which the connoiſſeur can 
direct the artiſt. 

do not believe the critic ima- 


gined that a mere obedience to his 


laws of drama would make a good 


tragedy, though it might prevent 


a poet, more bold than judicious, 
from writing a very abſurd one. 


A painter can define the juſt pro- 


portion of the human body, and 
the anatomiit knows what muſcles 
conſtitute the ſtrength of the 


limbs; but grace of motion, and 


exertion of ſtrength, depend on 
the mind, which animates the 
form. The critic but faſhions the 
body of a work; the poet muſt 


add the ſoul, which gives force and 


direction to its actions and geſtures: 


when one of theſe critics has at-- 


tempted to finiſh a work by his 


own rules, he has rarely been able 


to convey into it one ſpark of di- 
vine fire; and the hero of his 
piece, whom he defigned for a 
man, remains a cold inanimate 
ſtatue; which, moving . on the 
wood and wire of the great maſters 
in the mechanical part of the dra- 
ma, preſents to the ſpectators a 
kind of heroic puppet-ſhew. As 
theſe pieces take their riſe in the 


ſchool of criticiſm, they return 


thither again, and are as good 
ſubjects for the ſtudents in that 
art, as a dead body to the profeſ- 
ſors in phyſic. Moſt minutely too 
have they been anatomiſed in 
learned academies : but works ani- 
mated by genius will not abide 
this kind of diſſection. | 

Mr. Pope ſays, that, to form a 
judgment of Shakeſpeare's works, 
we are not to apply-to the rules of 
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Ariſtotle, which would be like 
trying a man by the laws of one 
country, who lived under thoſe of 
another. Heaven-born genius actg 
from ſomething ſuperior to rules, 
and antecedent to rules; and 


has a right of appeal to nature 
herſelf. , 5 = 

Great indulgence is due to the 
errors of original writers, who 
quitting the beaten track which 
others have travelled, make dar- 
ing incurſions into unexplored re- 
gions of invention, and boldly 
itrike into the pathleſs ſublime: 
it is no wonder if they are often 
bewildered, ſometimes benighted ; 


yet ſurely it is more eligible to 


partake the pleaſure and the toil 
of their adventures, than till to 
follow the cautious ſteps of timid 
imitators through trite and com- 
mon roads. Genius is of a bold 
epterprizing nature, ill adapted to 
the formal reſtraints of critic in- 
ſtitutions, or indeed to lay down 
to it{-)f rules of nice diicretion. 
If perfect and faultleſs compoſi- 
tion 1s ever to be expected from 
human faculties, it muſt be at 


ſome happy period when a noble 
and graceful ſimplicity, the re- 


ſult of well regulated and ſober 
magnanimity, reigns through the 
general manners. Then the mules 
and the arts, neither effeminately 
delicate nor audaciouſly bold, 
aſſume their higheſt character, and 
in all their compoſitions ſeem to 
reſpet the chaſtity of the public 


taſte, which would equally diſ- 


dain quaintneſs of ornament, or 
the rude neglect of elegance and 
decorum. Such periods had 
Greece, had Rome! Then were 


produced immortal works of every | 


kind! But, when the living man- 
ners degenerated, in vain did an 
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Ariſtotle and a Quintilian endea- 
vour to reſtore by doctrine what 
had been inſpired by ſentiments, 
and faſhioned by manners. 

If the ſeverer muſes, whoſe 
ſphere is the library and the ſenate, 
are obliged, in complaiſance to 
this degeneracy, to trick them- 
ſelves out with meretricious and 
frivolous ornaments, as is too ap- 
parent from the compoſitions of 
the hiſtorians and orators in de- 
clining empires, can we wonder 
that a dramatic poet, whoſe chief 
Intereſt it is to pleaſe the people, 
ſhould more than any other writer, 
conform himſelf to their humour; 
and appear moſt ſtrongly infected 
with the faults of the times, whe- 
ther they be ſach as belong to un- 
poliſhed, or corrupt taſte. 

Shakeſpeare wrote at a time 
when learning was tinctured with 

| pedantry ; wit was unpoliſhed, and 
- Mirth ill-bred. The court of E- 
lizabeth ſpoke a fcientific jargon, 
and a certain obſcurity of ſtyle 
was univerſally affected. James 
brought an addition of pedantry, 
accompanied by indecent and in- 
delicate manners and language. 
Buy contagion, or from complai- 
ſance to the taſte of the public. 
Shakeſpeare falls ſometimes into 
the faſhionable mode of writing : 
but this is only by fits; for many 
parts of all his plays are written 
with the moſt noble, elegant, and 
uncorrypted ſimplicity. Such is 


his merit, that the more juſt and 


refined the taſte of the nation has 
become, the more he has encreaſed 
In reputation. He was approved 
by his own age, admired by the 
next, and is revered and almoſt 
adored by the preſent. His merit 
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errors are the jeſts of little critics; 


but there has not been a great poet, | 


or great critic, fince his time, who 
has not ſpoken of him with the 
higheſt veneration. Mr. Voltaire 
excepted. His tranſlations often, 
his criticiſms ſtill oftener, prove he 
did not perfectly underſtand the 
words of the author; and there- 
fore he could not enter into his 
meaning. He comprehended e- 
nough to perceive he was unob- 


ſervant of ſome eſtabliſhed rules of 


compoſition; the felicity with 
which he performs what no rules 
can teach, eſcapes him. Will not 
an intelligent ſpectator admire the 
prodigious ſtructure of Stonehenge, 
becauſe he does not know by what 
law of mechanics they were raiſed? 
Like them, our author's works 
will remain for ever the greateſt 
monuments of the amazing force 
of nature, which we ought to view 
as we do other prodigies, with an 
attention to, and admiraticn of 
their ſtupendous parts, and proud 
irregularity of greatneſs. 

It has been already declared, 
that Shakeſpeare is not to be tried 
by any code of critic laws; nor is 
it more equitable to judge him en- 
tirely by the practice of any parti- 
cular theatre. Vet ſome criterion 
muſt be eſtabliſned by which ve 
may determine his merits. Fir, 
we muſt take into conſideration 
what is propoſed to be done by the 
means of dramatic imitation. Eve- 
ry ſpecies of poetry has its diſtind 
offices The effecting certain mo 
ral purpoſes, by the repreſent: 
tion of a fable, ſeems to have beet 
the univerſal intention, from tlic 
firſt inſtitution of the drama to 
this time; and to have-prevailed, 


is diſputed by little wits, and his 
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countries where the dramatic art 
has been attempted. It has in- 
deed been the common aim of all 
poetry to pleaſe and inſtruct; but 
by means as various as the kinds 
of compoſition. We are pleaſed 
with the ode, the elegy, and 
eclogue; not only for having in- 
vention, ſpirit, elegance, and ſuch 
perfections as are neceſſary to re- 
commend any ſort of poetry, but 
we alſo require that each ſhould 
have 1ts ſpecific merit; the ode, 
that which conſtitutes the perfec- 
tion of an ode, &c. In theſe 
views, then, our author is to be 
examined. Firſt, if his fables an- 
{wer the nobleſt end of fable, mo- 
ral inſtruction ; next, whether his 
dramatic imitation has its proper 
dramatic excellence. In the lat- 
ter of theſe articles, perhaps, there 
is not any thing will more aſſiſt 
our judgment than a candid com- 
pariſon (where the nature of the 
ſubje& will bear it) between his 
and ſome other celebrated drama- 
tic compoſitions. It is idle to re- 
fer to a vague, unrealized idea of 
perfection; we may ſafely pro- 
nounce that to be well executed, 
in any art, which after the re- 
peated efforts of great geniuſes is 
equal to any thing that has been 
produced. We may ſecurely ap- 
plaud what the antients have 
crowned; therefore fliould not 
withhold our approbation wherever 
we find our countryman has equal- 
led the moſt admired paſſages in 
the Greek tragedians: but we ſhall 
not do juſtice to his native talents, 
when they are the obje& of con- 
ſideration, if we do not remember 
the different circumſtances under 
which theſe writers were compoſ- 
ed. Shakeſpeare's plays were to 
| be ated in a paltry tavern, to an 
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unlettered audience, juſt emerg- 
ing from barbarity: the Greek 


tragedies were to be exhibited at 
the public charge, under the care 


and auſpices of the magiſtrates at 


Athens; where the very populace 
were critics in wit, and connoiſ- 
ſeurs in public ſpectacles. The 
period when Sophocles and Euri— 
pides wrote, was that in which 
the fine arts, and polite literature, 
were in a degree of perfection 
which ſucceeding ages have emu- 
lated 1n vain. | 

It happened in the literary as 
in the moral world ; a few ſages, 
from the veneration which they 
had obtained by extraordinary wit- 
dom and a faultleſs conduct, roſe 
to the authority of legiſlators. 
The practice and manner of the 
three celebrated Greek tragedians 
were by ſucceeding critics eſta- 
bliſhed as dramatic laws : happily 
for Shakeſpeare, Mr. Johnſon, 
whoſe genius and learning render 
him ſuperior to a ſervile awe of 
pedantic inſtitutions, in his inge- 
nious preface to his edit ion of 
Shakeſpeare has greatly obviated 
all that can be objected to our au- 
thor's negle& of the unities of 
time and place. 

Shakeſpeare's felicity has been 
rendered complete in this age. 
His genius produced works that 
time could not deſtroy; but ſome 
of the lighter characters were be- 
come illegible; theſe have been 
reſtored by critics, whoſe learning 
and penetration traced back the 
veſtages of ſuperanuated opinions 
and cuſtoms, They are now no 
longer in danger of being effaced, 
and the teſtimonies of theſe learn- 
ed commentators to his merit, will 
guard our author's great monu- 
ment of hyman wit from the pre- 
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ſumptuous invaſions of our raſh 
critics, and the ſquibs of our wit- 
lings ; fo that the bays will flouriſh 
unwithered and inviolate round 
his tomb; and his very ſpirit ſeems 
to come forth and to animate his 
characters, as often as Mr. Gar- 
rick, who acts with the fame in- 
ſpiration wich which he wrote, aſ- 
ſumes them on the ſtage. 

After our poet had received 
ſach important ſervices from the 
united-efforts of talents and learn- 
ing in his behalf, ſome apology 
ſeems neceſſary for this work. Let 
it be remembered that the moſt ſu- 
perb and laſting monument thar 
ever was conſecrated to beauty, 
was that to which eve y lover car- 
ried a tribute. I dare hope to do 
him honour only by augmenting 
the heap of volumes given by his 
admirers to his memory; I will 
own [ was incited to this under- 
taking by great admiration of his 
genius, and ſtill greater indigna- 
tion at the treatment he had re- 
ceived from a French wit, who 
ſeems to think he has made pro- 
digious conceſſions to our preju- 
dices in favour of the works of 
our countryman in allowing them 
the credit of a few ſplendid paſ- 
ſages, while he ſpeaks of every en- 
tire piece as a monſtrous and ill- 
conſtructed farce. Ridiculouſly has 
our poet, and ridiculouſly has our 
taſte been repreſented, by a writer 
of univerſal fame; and through 
the medium of an almoſt univer- 
ſal language. Superficial criti— 
ciſms hit the level of ſhallow 
minds, to whom a bon mot will 
ever appear reaſon, and an epi- 
grammatic turn, argument; ſo that 
many of our countrymen have 
haſtily adopted this lively writer's 
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Opinion of the extravagance and 
total want of deſign in Shakeſ- 
pear's dramas, With the more 


lies under one conſiderable diſad. 
vantage For copying nature as 
he found it in the buſy walks of 
human life, he drew from an ori- 
ginal, with which the literati are 
ſeldom well acquainted. They 
perceive his portraits are not of 
the Grecian or of the Roman 
ſchoo] : after finding them. unlike 
to the celebrated forms preſerved 
in learned muſeums, they do not 
deign to enquire whether they re- 
ſemble the living perſons they 
were intended to repreſent. Among 
theſe connoiſſeurs, whoſe acquain- 
tance with the characters of men 
is formed in the library, not in 
the ſtreet, the camp, or village, 
whatever is unpoliſhed and un- 
couth, paſſes for fantaſtic and ab- 
ſurd, though, in fact, it is a faith- 
ful repreſentation of a really exiſt- 
ing character. | 

But it muſt be acknowledged 
that, when this objection is ob- 
viated there will yet remain ano- 
ther cauſe of cenſure ; foe though 
our author, from want of delicacy, 
or from a deſire to pleaſe the po- 
pular taſte, thought he had done 
well when he faithfully copied na- 
ture or repreſented cuſtoms, it will 
appear to politer times the errors 
| of an untutored mind; which tne 
example of judictous artiſts, and 
the admonitions of delicate con- 
noiſſeurs had not taught, that on- 
ly graceful nature and decent cuſ- 
toms give proper ſubjects for imi- 
tation. It may be ſaid in mitiga- 
tion of his fault that the vulgar 
here had not, as at Athens, been 
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| Gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter'd pall came faveeping by 
Preſenting Thebes or Pelops line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 


Homer's work alone were ſuf- 
cient to teach the Greek poets 
how to write, and their audience 
how to judge. 'The ſongs ſung by 
our bards at feaſts and merry- 
makings were of a very coarſe 
kind ; as the people were totally 
illiterate, and only the better ſort 
could read even their mother 
tongue ; their taſte was formed on 
theſe compoſitions. As yet our 
ſtage had exhibited only thoſe pal- 
pable allegories, by which rude 


unlettered morals inſtruct and 
- pleaſe the groſs and ignorant mul- 


titude. Nothing can more plain- 
ly evince the opinion the poets of 
thoſe times had of the ignorance 
of the people, than the condeſcen- 
ſion ſhewn to it by the learned 
earl of Dorſet, in his tragedy of 


Gorboduc ; in which the moral of 


each act is repreſented on the ſtage 


in dumb ſhew. It is ſtrange that 
Mr. de Voltaire, who affects an 
impartial and phileſophic ſpirit, 
ſhould not rather ſpeak with ad- 
miration than contempt of an au- 


thor, who by the force of genius 


roſe ſo much above the age and 
circumſtances in which he was 
born, and who, even when he de- 
viates moſt from rules, can riſe to 
faults true critics dare not mend. 
In delineating characters he muſt 
be allowed far to ſurpaſs all dra- 
matic writers, and even Homer 
himſelf; he gives an air of reality 
to eve:y thing, and, in ſpite of 
many and gieat faults, effects, 
better than any one has done, the 
chief purpoſes of the theatrical re- 
preſentation. It avails little to 


there is no heat in fire. 


77 
prove that the means by which he 
effects them are not thoſe preſcribed 
in any art of poetry. While we feel 
the pover and energy of his pre- 
dominant genius, ſhall we not be 
apt to treat the cold forma] pre- 
cepts of the critic, with the ſame 
peeviſh contempt that the good 
lady in the Guardian, ſma ting in 
the anguiſh of a burn, does her 
ſon's pedantic intruon of Mr. 
Locke's doctrine, to prove that 
Nature 
and ſentiment will pronounce our 
Shakeſpeare a mighty genius; 
judgment and taſte will confeſs 


that, as a writer, he is far from be- 


ing ſaultleſs. 


On the Præternatural Beings of 
Shakeſpeare. From the ſame 


work, 


S the genius of Shakeſpeare, 
through the whole extent of 
the poet's province, is the object 
of our enquiry, we ſhould do him 


great injuſtice, if we did not at- 


tend to his peculiar felicity, in 
thoſe fitions and inventions, from 
which poetry derives its higheſt 
diſtinction, and from whence it 
firſt aſſumed its pretenſions to di- 
vine inſpiration, and appeared the 
aſſociate of religion. | 

The ancient poet was admitted 
into the ſynod of the gods: he 
diſcourſed of their natures he re- 
peated their councils, and, with- 
out the charge of impiety or pre- 
ſumption, diſcloſed their Q:{ſenfi- 
ons, and publiſhed their vices. e 
peopled the woods with nymphs, 
the rivers with deities ; and, that 
he might ſtil] have ſome being 
within call to his aſſiſtance, he 
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placed reſponſive echo in the vacant 
regions of air. | 

In the infant ages of the world, 

the credulity of ignorance greedi- 
ly received every marvellous tale : 
but as mankind increaſed 1n 
knowledge, and a long ſeries of 
traditions had eftabliſhed a cer- 
tain mithology and . hiſtory, the 
poet was no longer permitted to 
range uncontrouled through the 
boundleſs dominions of fancy, but 
became reſtrained, in ſome mea 
ſure, to things believed or known. 
'Though the duty of poetry to 
pleaſe and to ſurprize fill ſubſiſt- 
ed, the means varied with the 
ſtate of the world, and it ſoon 
grew neceſſary to make the new 
inventions lean on the old tradi- 
tions. The human mind delights 
in novelty, and is captivated by 
the marvellous, but even in fable 
itſelf requires the credible. The 
poet, who can give to ſplendid 
inventions, and to ncaoas new 
and bold, the air and authority of 
reality and truth, is maſter of the 
genuine ſources of the Caſtalian 
ſpring, and may juſtly be ſaid to 
draw his inſpiration from the well 
head of pure poeſy. 

Shakeſpeare ſaw how uſeful the 
popular ſuperſtitions had been to 
the ancient poets: he felt that 
they were neceſſary to poetry it 
ſelf. One needs only to read 
ſome modern Prench heroic poems 
to be convinced how poorly epic 
poetry ſubſiſts on the pure ele- 
ments of hiſtory and philoſophy : 
Taſſo, though he had a ſubject fo 
popular, at the time he wrote as 

the deliverance of Jeruſalem, was 
obliged to employ the operations 
of magic, and the interpoſition of 
angels and dæmons, to give the 
marycllous, the ſublime, and, I 


„ 


may add, that religious air to his 
work, which enobles the enthu- 
ſiaſm, and ſanctifies the fiction of 
the poet. Arioſto's excurſive muſe 
wanders through the regions of 
romance, attended by all the ſu- 
perb train of chivalry, giants, 


ever theſe poets, by the ſevere and 
frigid ciitics may have been con- 
demned for giving ornaments not 
purely claſſical to their works; 
{ believe every reader of taſte ad- 
mires, not only the fertility of 


ment with which they availed 
themſelves of the ſuperſtition of 
the times, and of the cuſtoms and 
modes of the country, in which 
they laid their ſcenes of action. 
To recur, as the learned ſome- 
times do, to the mythology and 
fables of other ages, and other 
countries, has ever a poor effect: 
Jupiter, Minerva, and Apollo, 
only embelliſ a modern ſtory. 
as a print ſrom their ſtatues adorns 
the frontiſpiece. We admire in- 
deed the art of the ſculptors who 
give their images with grace and 
majeſty; but no devotion is excit- 
ed, no enthuſiaſm kindled, by the 
repreſentations of characters whoſe 
divinity we do not acknowledge. 
When the Pagan temples ceaſed 
to be revealed, and the Parnaſſian 
mount exiſted no longer, it wovld 
have been difficult for the poet of 


divinity of bis muſe inviolate, if 
the weſtern world too had not had 
its ſacred fables. While there ts 


any national tuperſtition which 
credulity has conſecrated, any hal- 
lowed tradition long revered by 
vulgar faith; to that ſanQuary, 
that aſylum, may the poet reſort. 


| Let him tread the holy ground 
„„ | with 


dwarfs, and enchanters ; and how- 
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with reverence; reſpect the efta. 


pliſhed doctrine; exactly obſerve 
the accuſtomed rights, and the at- 
tributes of the object of venera- 


tion; then ſhall he not vainly in- 
voke an inexorable or abſent deity. 
Ghoſts, fairies, goblins, elves, were. 


as propitious, were as aſſiſtant to 
Shakeſpeare, and gave as much 


of the ſublime, and of the mar- 


vellous, to his fictions, as nymphs, 
ſatyrs, fawns, and even the triple 


Getyon, to the works of ancient 


bards. Our poet never carries his 
præternatural beings beyond the 
limits, of the popular tradition. 
It is true, that he boldly exerts his 


poetic genius and facinating 


powers in that magic circle, in 


which none ever durſt walk but 


he; but as judicious as bold, he 
contains himſelf within it. He 


calls up all the ſtately phantoms 


in the regions of ſuperſtition, 
which our faith will receive with 


reverence. He throws into their 


manners and language a myſte- 
rious ſolemnity, favourable to ſu- 
perſtition in general, with ſome- 
thing highly 1 of each 
particular being which he exhi- 
bits. His witches, his ghoſts, and 
his fairies, ſeem ſpirits of health 


or goblins damned ; bring with 


them airs from heaven, or blaſts 
from hell. His ghoſts are ſullen, 
melancholy, and terrible. Every 


| ſentence, uttered by the witches 


is a prophecy. or a charm ; their 
manners are malignant, their 
raiſes ambiguous, their promiſes 
deluſive. The witches chaldron 
is a horrid collection of what is 
molt horrid in their ſuppoſed in- 
cantations. Ariel is a ſpirit, mild, 
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to the command of a great ma- 
„ - 

The fairies are ſportive and 
gay; the innocent artificers of 
harmleſs frauds, , and mirthful de- 
lufions. Puck's enumeration of 
the feats of a fairy is a moſt agree- 
ab recital of their ſuppoſed gam- 

ols. LOR TOW 

To all theſe beings our poet has 
aſſigned taſks, and. appropriated 
manners adapted. to their imputed 
diſpoſitions and characters; which 
are continually developing through 
the whole piece, in a ſeries of 
operations conducive to the ca- 
taſtrophe. They. are not brought 
in as ſubordinate or caſual agents, 
but lead the action, and govern 
the fable; in which reſp& our 
countryman has entered more into 
theatrical propriety than the Greek 
tragedians. , _ _ 

Every ſpecies of poetry has its 
diſtinct duties and obligations. 
The drama does not, like the 
epic, admit of epiſode, ſuperflu- 
ous perſons, or things incredible ; 
for, as it is obſerved by a critic 
of great ingenuity and taſte, ** that 
which paſſes in repreſentation, and 
challenges as it were, the ſeru- 
tiny of the eye, muſt be truth it- 
ſelf, or ſomething very nearly ap- 
proaching to it.“ It ſhould in- 
deed be what our imagination will 
adopt, though our reaſon would 
reject it. Great caution and dex- 
terity are required in the dramatic 
poet to give an air of reality to ficti- 
tious exiſtence. 

In the bold attempt to give to 
airy nothing a local habitation and 
a perſon, regard muſt be paid to 
fix it in ſuch ſcenes, and to diſplay 


gentle and ſweet, poſſeſſed of it in ſuch actions, as are agreeable 
Witches 
holding 


ſuperfatural powers, but ſubject to the popular opinion. 
| | F i 
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holding their ſabbath, and ſaluting 
paſſengers on the blaſted heath; 
ghöſts at the midnight hour viſit- 

ing the glimpſes of the moon, and 
whiſpering à bloody ſecret, from 

propriety of place and action, de - 
rive a probability very propitious 
to the ſcheme of the poet. Red- 

dere perſonæ - convenientia cui- 
que, cannot be leſs his duty in re- 
gard to theſe W divine, 
than to human characters. Indeed, 
from the.invariableneſs of their na- 
tures, 2 greater conſiſtency and 


uniformity is neceflary ; but moſt 
of all as the belief of their in- 
tervention depends entirely on 
their manners and ſentiments ſuit- 
ing with the pre-conceived opin- 
. 1 

A celebrated writer in his in- 
genious letters on chivalry, has 
obſerved, that the Gothic man 


ners, and Gothic ſuperſtitions, 
are more adapted to the uſes of 
poetry, than the Grecian, The 
devotion of thoſe times was gloomy 
and fearfal, not being purged of 
the terrors of the Celtic fables. 
The prieſt often availed himſelf 
of the dire inventions of his pre- 
deceſſor, the Druid. The church 


— 


of Rome adopted many of the 


Celtic ſuperſtitions ; others, which ; 


were not eſtabliſhed by it as points | 
of faith, ſtill maintained a tradi- 


tional authority among the valgur. | 


Climate, temper, 1nodes of life 
and inſtitutions of governments 
ſeem all to have conſpired to make 
the ſuperſtitions. of the Celtic na- 
tions melancholy and terrible. 
Philoſophy had not mitigated the 
auſterity of ignorant devotion, or 


tamed the fierce ſpirit of enthu- 
nm. As the bards, who were | 
our philoſophers and poets, pre- | On the mountains, and in the 


woods, 


Hhaſm. 
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| tended to be poſſeſſed of the dark 


ſecrets of magic and divination, 
they certainly encouraged the 
ignorant credulity, and anxious 


fears, to which ſuch impoſtors owe 


their ſucceſs and credit. The 
retired and gloomy ſcenes appoint- 


ed for the moſt ſolemn rites of de- 


votion; the auſterity and rigour 
of druidical diſcipline and juriſ- 


diction; the faſts, the penances, 


the ſad excommunications from the 


comforts and privileges of civil 


life; the dreadful anathema, whoſe 


vengeance purſued the wretched 


beyond the grave, which bounds 
all human power and mortal juriſ- 


diction, muſt deeply imprint on 


the mind all thoſe forms of ſuper- 
ſtition ſuch an hierarchy preſent- 


ed. The bard who was ſubſer- 
vient to the Druid, had mixed 


them in his heroic ſong; in his 
hiſtorical annals; in his medical 
practice: genii aſſiſted his heroes; 


demons decided the fate of the 


battle; and charms cured the ſick, 
or the wounded. After the con- 


ſecrated groves were cut down, 


and the temples demoliſhed, the 
tales that ſprong from thence 


* 
7 


were ftill preſerved with reli- 
gious reverence in the minds of 
the people. | 

The poet found himſelf happi- 


ly fituated amidſt enchantments, 


ghoſts, goblins; everyelement ſup- 
poſed the reſidence of a kind 
of deity ; the genius of the moun- 
tain, the ſpirit of the floods, the 
oak endued with ſacred prophecy, 
made men walk abroad with a fear- 
ful apprehenſion. 
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woods, ftalked the angry ſpectre: 


and in the gayeſt and moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſcenes, even within the cheer- 


fal haunts of men among villages 


and farms, 


Zripp'd the light fairies and the 
dapper elves. | 


The reader will eafily perceive 
what reſources remained for the 
poet in this viſionary land of ideal 
forms. The general ſcenery of 
nature, conſidered as inanimate, 
only adorns the deſcriptive part of 
poetry; out being, according to 
the Celtic traditions, animated by 
a kind-of intelligences, the bard' 


his moral purpoſes. That awe of 
the immediate preſence of the 


' deity, which, among the reſt of 


the vulgar; is confined to temples 
and altars, was here diffuſed over 
every object. They paſſed trem- 
bling through the woods, and over 
the mountain, and by the lakes, 
inhabited by theſe inviſible pow- 
ers; ſuch apprehenſions muſt indeed 


Deepen. the murmur of the falling 
Foods, | | 

And ſhed a browner horror on the 

woods ; 


give fearful accents to every whiſ- 
per of the animate or inanimate 
creation, and arm every ſhadow 
with terrors. 

With great reaſon, therefore it 
was aſſerted that the weſtern bards 
had advantage over Homer in the 
ſuperſtitions of their country. The 
religious ceremonies of Greece 
were more pompous than ſolemn ; 
and ſeemed as much a part of their 
civil inſtitutions, as belonged to 

ipiritual matters: nor did they im- 
preſs ſo deep a ſenſe of invifible 
deings, and prepare the mind to 
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catch the enthuſiaſm of the poet, 
and to receive with veneration the 
phantoms he preſented. 

| Our countryman has another 
ſuperiority over the Greek poets, 
even: the earlieſt of them, who, 
having imbibed the learning of 
myſterious Egypt, addicted them- 
ſelves to allegory; but our Go- 


thic bard employs the potent 


agency of ſacred fable, inſtead of 


mere amufive allegory. When the 


world becomes learned and phi- 


loſophical, fable reſines into alle- 
gory. But the age of fable is the 


golden age of poetry; when the 


beams of unclouded reaſon, and 
could better make uſe of them for 


the ſteady lamp of inquiſitive phi- 


loſophy, throw their penetrating 


rays upon the phantoms of ima- 
3 they diſcover them to 

ave been mere ſhadows, formed 
by ignorance. The thunderbolts 
of Jove, forged in ' Cimmerian 
caves; the ceſtus of Venus, wo- 
ven by hands of attracting Graces ; 
ceaſe-to terrify and allure. Echo, 
frem an amorous nymph, fades 
into voice, and nothing more; 


| the very threads of Iris's ſcarf are 


untwiſted ; all the poet's ſpells are 


| broken, his charms diffolved : de- 
f ſerted 


on his own enchanted 
ground, he takes refuge in the 
groves of philoſophy 3 but there 
his divinities evaporate in alle- 
gory, in which myttic and inſub- 
ſtantial ſtate they do but weakly 
aſſiſt his operations. By aſſociat- 
ing bis muſe with philoſophy, he 
hopes ſhe may eſtabliſh with the 
learned the worſhip ſhe won from 
the ignorant, ſo makes her quit 
the old traditional fable, from 
whence ſhe derived her firſt autho- 


rity and power, to follow airy hy- 


potheſis, and chimerical ſyſtems. 
Allegory, the daughter of fable, 
— 
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is admired by the faſtidious wit, 
and abſtruſe ſcholar, when her mo- 


ther begins to be treated as ſuper- 


annuated, fooliſh, and doting ; 
but however well ſhe may pleaſe. 
and amuſe, not being worſhipped 
as divine, ſhe does not awe and 
terrify like ſacred mythology, nor 
ever can eſtabliſh the ſame fearful 
devotion, nor aſſume ſuch arbi- 
trary power over the mind. Her 


| perſon is not adapted to the ſtage, 


nor her qualities to the buſineſs and 
end of dramatic repreſentation. 


 L'Abbe du Bos has judiciouſly 


diſtinguiſhed the reaſons why alle- 
gory is not fit for the drama. 


What the critic inveſtigated by art 


and ſtudy, the wiſdom of nature 
unfolded to our unlettered poet, 
or he would not have reſiſted the 
prevalent faſhion of his allegoriz- 
ing age; eſpecially as Spenſer's 
Fairy Queen was the admired 
work of the times. 2 12 


— 
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An Authentic Account of the Con- 
claue at Rouk, and the Pro- 
ceedings upon the Election of a new 
Pope x 

E title of cardinal was 
formerly common to the 
preſbyters and deacons of great 
churches in cities. But in the 
eleventh century, the preſbyters 
and deacons of the church of 

Rome reſtrained the appellation to 

themſelves ; and as the dignity of 

the pope increaſed, ſo did theirs ; 
the firſt dawn of this affected gran- 
deur appearing under pope Nicho- 


las II. Innocent IV. at the coun- 


archbiſhoprics. 


* 
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cil of Lyons, in the year 1243, 
Boniface 
VIII. in 1249, the red veſtments; 


gave them the red hat. 


and Orban VIII. the title of Emi- 
nentiſſimi, whereas before they 
were only ſtiled Illuſtriſſimi. Sex- 
tus V. at the council of Baſil, fix- 
ed their number at ſeventy, which 
is ſeldom complete; they are di- 
vided into three claſſes: 1. Six 
cardinal biſhops, namely, the bi- 


ſhop of Oſtia, dean of the ſacred 


college: the biſnop of Oporto, 
ſub- dean; and the biſhops of Sa- 
bina, Paliſtrati, Treſcati, and Al- 
bano. 
held with other biſhoprics, or 
2. Fifty cardinal 
prieſts ; and 3. Fourteen cardinal 
deacons. At. preſent the cardi- 
nals are but fifty ſeven in number, 
viz, Six of the order of biſhops, 


thirty-nine of prieſts, and twelve 


of deacons. The deans of theſe 
three claſles are called their chiefs. 
Each of the cardinal-prieſts and 
deacons bear the title of a church 
in the city of Rome, The cardi- 
nals inſiſt on precedency before 
the electors of the Empire, and re- 
uire to be treated on the ſame 
ooting as crowned heads. The 


title of catdinal has no revenue an- 


nexed to it; but embaſſies, pro- 
tections of Romon catholic nations, 
governments, ee pre- 
lacies, and other eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices, enable them to live in 
great taſte, though not ſuitable to 
the rank they aſſume, more eſpe 
cially when they are of mean ex- 
traction, and have no fortune of 
their own. | 55 

The conclave is the place where 
the cardinals chiefly endeavour to 


* 
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give. proofs of their genius and ad- 
dreſs: the deceaſe of the pope is 
made known to the people of 
Rome by tolling the great bell of 
the capital, firing the cannon of 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, and open- 

ing the priſons ;_ and to foreign 
_ cardinals by circular letters from 
the cardinal Cammerlingo, who 
invites them to. the approaching 
conclave. - : 

Till the conclave meets, the 
Cammerlingo acts as regent ; he 
is attended by the pope's life- 
gyard, and orders all things ne- 
ceſſary for the opening of the con- 
clave, which is held in the gal- 
leries and ſome of the anti- cham 
bers of that noble palace, the Va- 
tican, and conſiſts of a number of 
ſmall rooms, ſeparated by com- 
mon wooden partitions, and diſtri- 
buted by lot, both among the car- 
dinals then in Rome, and thoſe 
that are abſent. Each uſually has 
two; one for himſelf, and one 
for his conclaviſts, (who are uſual- 
ly people of conſequence, and act 
as ſecretaries). Theſe little rooms 
only contain a bed, three or four 
chairs and a table. On the 11th 
day after the pope's death, all the 
cardinals in the city meet in the 
morning in St. Peter's church, 
where the maſs Sancti Spiritus is 
celebrated; and after a ſermon on 
the duties to be obſerved in the 
election of a pope, they proceed 
two by two into the conclave, 
which is then ſhut up by the go- 
vernor and marſhal, who are ap- 
pointed upon thoſe occaſions, none 
being ket out, except in caſes of 
dangerous illneſs, till a new pope 
is elected, and even then the per- 
ſon who leaves the conclave is not 
allowed to return, but loſes his 
vote. The governor of the con- 
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by the cardinals; and, together 
with the marſhal, reſides at the 
entrance of the Vatican. Without 
their expreſs licence no perſon is 
ſuffered to go in or out. Whilſt 
the cardinals ſit in conclave, re- 
freſhments are brought to the out- 


| fide of the Vatican and depoſited 


in boxes, which turn round like 
thoſe uſually placed at the gates 
of convents, ſo that whatever they 
contain may be received by the 
perſon within. 
ſaid to ſtand the apoſtolic chamber 
in 200,000 ſcudi, or according to 
ſome in $00,000. Each cardinal 
orders his conclaviſts to write down 
on a ſlip of paper, the name of 
the perſon to whom he gives his 
ſuffrage for being elected pope. 
This is thrown into a chalice, 
which ſtands on a long table co- 


|] vered with green cloth, in the 


beautiful chapel of the conclave, 
which was built by pope Sextus 
IV. Two cardinals appointed for 
that purpoſe, ſucceſſively read 
aloud the notes, marking the num- 
ber of votes for every cardinal, 


pope ; otherwiſe the ſcrutiny is 
repeated till this number 1s com- 
plete, If this manner of election 
does not take place, recourle 1s 
had to another, called Acceſſus, 
by which the notes of the former 
ſcrutiny being ſet aſide, every car- 
dinal muſt give in writing his vote 
to another; and if by this way 
two thirds do not appear of one 
mind, there is {till another reſource 
called Infpiratio, by virtue of 
which, ſuch of the cardinals as are 
unanimous, come out of their cells 


| and call aloud to each other, and 


openly mention the name of him 


they fix upon for pope. On this, 
the 
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the others, to avoid incurring the 
diſpleaſure of the new elected pon- 
tiff, join in the cry, and thus the 
election is carried, If this me- 
thod alſo fails, the ſcrutiny begins 
a new, and the election. proves ve- 
ry tedious. 

The emperor of Germany, and 
the kings of France and Spain are 
allowed to exclude a perſon pro- 
poſed for the popedom ; but this 
proteſt muſt be made before the 
complete declaration of the votes 
for ſuch a perſon. 

It is required that the pope be 
an Italian, and at leaſt fifty-five 
years of age; though they ſeldom 
ele& any one who is not near 
ſeventy. When the eleQtion 1s 
over, the reſt of the cardinals pay 
due homage to the pope elect, 
who, after a ſhort prayer, declares 
the name he will bear for the fu- 
ture. The chief of the cardinal 
deacons then proclaims him to the 
people, who, on theſe occaſions, 
wait in great multitudes with eager 


expectation about St. Peter's Place. 


The coronation of his holineſs 
with the triple crown, is gene- 
rally performed about eight days 
after. | 


» 


An Account of the Revival of Lets 


ters. 


5 © H E progreſs of ſcience, and 


the cultivation of literature, 


had conſiderable effect in chang- 
ing the manners of the European 
nations, and introducing that ct- 
vility and refinement by which 
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they are now diſtinguiſhed. At 
the time when their empire was 
overturned, the Romans, though 
they had loſt that correct taſte 
which has rendered the productions 
of their anceſtors the ſtandards of 
excellence, and models for imita- 


tion to ſucceeding: ages, ſtill pre- 


ſerved their love of letters, and 
cultivated the arts with great ar- 
dour. But rude barbarians were 
ſo fa from being ſtruck with any 
admiration of theſe unknown ac- 
compliſhments, that they deſpiſed 
them. They were not arrived at 
that ſtate of ſociety, in which 
thoſe faculties of the human mind, 
that have beauty and elegance for 
their objects, begin to unfold them- 
ſelves. They were ſtrangers to all 
thoſe wants and deſires which are 
the parents of ingenious invention 
and as they aid not comprehend 
either the merit or utility of the 
Roman arts, they deſtroyed the 
monuments of them, with induſtry 
not inferior to that with which 


to preſerve, or to recover trzem. 
The convulſions occaſioned by 
their ſettlement in the empire, 


the frequent as well as violent re- 


volutions in every kingdom which 
they eſtabliſhed, together with the 
interior defects in the form of go- 
vernment which they introduced, 
baniſhed ſecurity and leiſure, pre- 
vented the growth of taſte, or the 


rope, during ſeveral centuries, in 
that ſtate of ignorance which has 
been already deſcribed. But the 


r and inſtitutions which 1 


— 
yw — — — 


* From Dr. Robertfon's Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Reign of the 


Emperor Charles V. lately publiſhed. 
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alterations in ſociety. As ſoon as 
their operations in reſtoring li- 
berty and independence to one 

art of the community began to 
* felt, as ſoon as they began to 
communicate to all the members 
of ſociety ſome taſte of the advan- 
tages ariſing from commerce, from 
public order, and from perſonal 
ſecurity, the human mind became 
conſcious of powers which it did 
not formerly perceive, and fond 
of occupations or purſuits of which 
it was formerly incapable. To- 
wards the beginning of the twelfth 


century, we diſcern the firſt ſymp- 


tom of its awaking from the le- 
thargy in which it had long been 
ſunk, and obſerve it turning with 
curioſity and attention towards new 
objects. OR 

The firſt literary efforts, how- 
ever, of the European nations in 
the middle ages, were extremely 
ill directed. Among nations, as 
well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain ſome degree of 


vigout before the intellectual fa- 


culties are much exerciſed in ſpe- 
culative or abſtract diſquiſition. 
Men are poets before they are phi- 
loſophers. They feel with ſenſi- 
bility, and deſcribe with force, 
when they have made but little pro- 
greſs in inveſtigation or reaſoning. 


The age of Homer and of Heſiod 


long preceded that of Thales, or 
of Socrates. But, unhappily for 
literature, our anceſtors deviating 
from this courſe which nature 
points out, plunged at once into the 
depths of abſtruſe and metaphyſi- 
They had been con- 
verted to the Chriſtian faith ſoon 


after they ſettled in their new con- 


queſts; but they did not receive 
it pure. The preſumption of men 
had added to the ſimple and in- 


ſtructive doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
the theories of a vain philoſophy, 
that attempted to penetrate into 
myſteries, and to decide queſtions 


which the limited faculties of the 


human mind are unable to com- 
prehend, or to reſolve, Theſe 
over- curious ſpeculations were in- 
corporated with the ſyſtem of re- 
ligion, and came to be conſidered 
as the moſt eſſential part of it. As 
ſoon, then, as curioſity prompted 
men to enquire and to reaſon, 
theſe were ſubjects which firſt pre- 
ſented themſelves, and engaged 
their attention. The ſcholaſtic 
theology, with its infinite train of 
bold ditquiſitions, and ſubtil diſ- 
tinctions, concerning points which 
are not the object of human rea- 
ſon, was the firſt production of 
the ſpirit of enquiry after it be- 
gan to reſume ſome degree of acti- 
vity and vigour in Europe. It 
was not this circumſtance alone 
that gave ſuch a wrong turn to 


the minds of men, when they be- 


gan again to exerciſe talents which 
they had ſo long neglected. Moſt 
of the perſons who attempted to 
revive literature, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, had re- 
ceived inſtruction, or derived their 
principles of ſcience, from the 
Greeks in the eaſtern empire, or 
from the Arabians in Spain and 
Africa. Both theſe people, acute 
and inquiſitive to exceſs, corrupt- 
ed thoſe ſciences, which they cul- 
tivated. 

The former rendered theology 
a ſyſtem of ſpeculative refinement, 
or of endleſs controverſy. The 


latter communicated to philoſophy 
a ſpirit of metaphyſical and frivo- 


lous ſubtlety. Miſled by theſe 
guides, the peiſons who firſt ap- 


plied to ſcience were involved in a 


maze 
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maze of intricate enquiries. In- 
ſtead of allowing their fancy to 
take its natural range, and to pro- 
duce ſuch works of invention as 
might have improved their taſte, 
and refined their ſentiments; in- 
ſtead of cultivating thoſe arts 
which embelliſh human life, and 
render it comfortable, they were 
led aftray by example, and waſted 
the whole force of their genius in 
ſpeculations as unavailing as they 
were difficult 

But fruitleſs and ill-directed as 
theſe ſpeculations were, their no- 
velty rouſed, and their boldneſs 
intereſted the human mind. The 
ardour with which men, purſued 
theſe uninviting ſtudies was aſto- 
niſhing. Genuine philoſophy was 
never cultivated in any enlighten- 
ed age with greater zeal. Schools 


upon the mode of theſe inſtituted 


by Charlemagne, were open in 
every cathedral, and almoſt in 
every monaſtery of note. Col- 
leges and univerſities were erected, 
and formed into communities or 
corporations, governed by their 
own laws, and inveſted with ſe- 
perate and extenſive juriſdiction 
over their own members. A regu- 
lar courſe of ſtudies was planned. 
Privileges of great value were con- 
ferred on maſters and ſcholars. 
Academical titles and honours of 
various kinds were invented, as a 
recompence for both. Nor was it 
in the ſchools alone that ſuperiori- 
ty in ſcience led to reputation and 
authority; it became the object of 
reſpect in life, and advanced ſuch 
as acquired it, to a rank of no in- 
conſiderable eminence. Allured 
by all thoſe advantages, an in- 
credible number of ſtudents re- 
ſorted to theſe new ſeats of learning, 
and crowded with eagerneſs into 


to have been. 


that new path which was opened 
to fame and diſtinction. 

But how con ſiderable ſoever 
theſe firſt efforts may appear, there 
was one circumſtance which pre- 
vented the effects of them, from 
being as extenſive as they ought 
All the languages 
in Europe, during the period un- 
der review, were barbarous, they 
were deſtitute of elegance, of force, 
and even of perſpicuity ; no at- 
tempt had been hitherto made to 


Latin tongue was conſecrated by 
the church to religion ; cuſtom, 
with authority ſcarce leſs ſacred, 
had appropriated it to literature, 
all the ſciences cultivated in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were taught in Latin, all books 
with reſpect to them were written 
in that language; to have treated 
of any important ſubject in a mo- 
dern language, would have been 


confined ſcience within a very nar- 
row circle, the learned alone were 
admitted into the temple of know- 
ledge; the gate was ſhut againſt all 
others, who were allowed to remain 
involved in their former darkneſs 
and ignorance. 

But though ſcience was thus pre- 
vented, during ſeveral ages, from 
diffuſing itſelf through ſociety, and 
its influence was circumſcribed ; 
the progreſs of it may be mention- 
ed, nevertheleſs, among the great 
cauſes which contribute to intro- 
duce a change of manners into 
Europe. That ardent, though 
ill-judged ſpirit of enquiry which 
[ have deſcribed, occaſioned a fer- 
mentation of mind, which put in- 
genuity and invention in motion, 
and gave them vigour. It led 


men to a new employment of their 
faculties, 


improve or to poliſh them ; the 


deemed a degradation of it. This 
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faculties, which they found to be 
agreeable as well as intereſting. 
It accuſtomed them to exerciſes 


and occupations which tended to 


ſoften their manners, and to give 


them ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle 


virtues, which are peculiar to na- 
tions among whom ſcience hath 


been cultivated with ſucceſs. 


General Review of Public Occur- 
rences during the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. From Dr. 
Robertſon's Hiſtory. 


P ON reviewing the tranſ- 

actions of any active period, 
in the hiſtory of civilized nations, 
the changes which are accompliſh- 
ed appear wonderfully diſpropor- 
tioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conqueſts are never 
very extenſive or rapid, but among 
nations, whoſe progreſs in improve- 
ment 15 extremely unequal. When 
Alexander the Great, at the head 
of a gallant people, of ſimple man- 
ners, and formed to war by admi- 
rable military inſtitutions, invaded 
a ſtate ſunk in luxury, and ener- 
vated by exceſſive refinemeat ; 
where Genchizcan and Tamerlane, 
with their armies of hardy bar- 
bartans, poured in opon nations 
enfeebled by the climate in which 
they lived, or by the arts and com- 
merce which they cultivated, they, 
like a torrent, ſwept every thing 
before them, ſubduing kingdoms 
and provinces 1n as ſhort a ſpace of 
time as was requiſite to march 
through them. But when nations 
are in a ſimilar ſtate, and keep 
pace with each other in their ad- 
vances towards refinement, they 
are not expoſed to the calamity of 


ſudden conqueſt. Their acqui- 
ſitions of knowledge, their pro- 
greſs in the art of war, their po- 
litical ſagacity and addreſs, are 
nearly equal; the fate of ſtates in 
this ſituation, depends not on a 
ſingle battle. Their internal re- 
ſources are many and various. 
Nor are they themſelves alone in- 


 tereſted in their own ſafety, or ac; 


tive in their own defence. Other 
ſtates interpoſe, and balance any 
temporary advantage which either 
part may have acquired. After 
the fierceſt and moſt lengthened 
conteſt, all the rival nations are 
exhauſted, none are conquered. 
At length a peace 1s concluded, 
which reinſtates each in poſſeſſion 
of almoſt the ſame power and the 
ſame territories, 
ſtate of Europe during the reign 
of Charles V. No prince was ſo 
much ſuperior to the reſt in power, 
as to render his efforts irreſiſtible, 
and his conqueſts eaſy. No na- 
tion had made progreſs in im- 
provement ſo far beyond its neigh- 
bours as to have acquired a very 
mahifeſt pre-eminence. Each ſtate 
derived ſome advantage, or was 
ſubject to ſome inconvenience, from 
its ſituation or its climate; each 
was diſtinguiſhed by ſomething 
peculiar in the genius of its people, 
or the conſtitution of its govern- 
ment. But the advantages poſſeſ- 
ſed by one were counterballanced 
by circumſtances favourable to 
others; and this prevented any 
from attaining ſuch ſuperiority as 
might have been fatal to all. The 
nations of Europe in that age, as 
in the preſent, were like one great 
family; there were ſome features 
common to all which, fixed a re- 


ſemblance; there were certain pe- 


culiarities conſpicuous in each, 
| which 


Such was the 
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which marked a diſtincdion. But 
there was not among them that 
wide diverſity of character and of 

nius which, in almoſt every pe- 
riod of hiſtory, had exalted the 
Europeans above the inhabitants 
of the other quarters of the globe, 
and ſeems to have deſtined the one 
to rule, and the other to obey. 
But though the near reſemblance 
and equality in improvement a- 
mong the different nations in Eu- 
rope, prevented the reign of 
Charles V. from being diſtinguiſn- 
ed by ſuch ſudden and extenſive 
conqueſts as occur in ſome other 
periods of hiſtory, yet during the 
courſe of his adminiftration, all 
the conſiderable ftates ih Europe 
ſuffered a remarkable change in 
their political ſituation, and felt 
the influence of events, which 
have not hitherto ſpent their force, 
but ſtill continue to operate in a 
greater or in a leſs degree. It was 
during his reign, and in conſe- 
quence of the perpetual efforts to 
which his enterpriſing ambition 
'ronzed them, that the different 
kingdoms of Europe acquired in- 
ternal vigour, that they diſcerned 
the reſources of which they were 
poſſeſſed, that they came both to 
feel their own ſtrength, and to 
know how to render it formidable 
to others. It was during his reign 
too, that the different kingdoms 
of Europe, formerly fingle and diſ- 
joined, became ſo thoroughly ac- 
quainted, and fo intimately an- 
nexed with each other, as to form 
one great political ſyſtem, in 
which each took a ſtation, wherein 
it has remained fince that time 
with leſs variation than could have 
been expected after the events of 
two active centuries. The pro- 
greſs, however, and acquiſitions 
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of the houſe of Auſtria, were not 
only greater than thoſe of any 
other power, but more diſcernible 
and conſpicuous. I have already 
enumerated the vaſt territories 
which deſcended. to Charles from 
his Auſtrian, Burgundian, and 
Spaniſh anceſtors. 


nity ; and as if all this had been 


too little, the bounds of the uni- 


verſe were extended, and a new 
world ſubjeted to his command. 


Upon his reſignation, the Burgun- 


dian's provinces, and the Spaniſh 
kingdoms, with their dependencies, 
both in the old and new worlds, 
devolved to Philip: 
tranſmitted his dominions to his 


ſon, in a condition very different - 


from that in which he had received 


them. They were augmented by 
the acceſſion of new provinces : 
they were habituated to obey an 


adminiſtration which was no leſs 
' vieorous than ſteady ; they were 
: accuſtomed to expenſive and per- 
| ſevering efforts, which, though ne- 
| cefſary in the conteſts between ci- 
! vilized nations had been little 
; known in Europe before the ſix- 
\ teenth century. The provinces 
of Frieflaud, Utrecht, and Over- 
yſſel, which he acquired by pur- 
; chaſe from their former proprie- 
tors, and the duchy of Guelders, 
of which he made himſelf maſter, 
| partly by force of arms, and partly 


— - 


by the arts of negociation, were 


additions of great value co his Bur- 
gundian dominions. | 
Ferdinand and 
tranſmitted to him all the provinces 
of Spain from the bottom of the 
Pyrenees to the frontiers of Por- 


tugal; but as he maintained a per- 


petual peace with that kingdom, 
amidſt the various efforts of his 
enterpriſing 


To theſe he 
himſelf added the Imperial dig- 
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enterprizing ambition, he made no 
acquiſition of territory in that quar- 
ter. Charles had gained, how- 
ever, a vaſt acceſſion of power, in 


this part of his dominions; by 


his ſuccefs in the war with the 
commons of Caſtile, he exalted 
the regal prerogative on the ruins 
of the privileges of the people. 
Though he allowed the name of 


the Cortes to remain, and the for- 


mality of holding it to be con- 
tinued, he reduced its authority 
and juriſdiction to nothing, and 
modelled it in ſuch a manner, that 
it became rather a junto of the 
ſervants of the .crown, than an aſ- 
ſembly of the repreſentatives of 
the people. One member of the 
contains being thus lopped off, 


it was impoſſible but that the other 


muit feel the ſtrol e and ſuffer by 


it. Tne ſuppretlion of the popu- 


lar power rendered the aritiocra- 


tical leſs formidable. The gran- 


dees prompted by the warlik» ſpi- 
rit of the age, or allured by the 
honours which they enjoyed in a 
court, exhauſted their fortunes in 
military ſervices, or in attending 
on the perſon of their prince. 
They did not dread, perhaps did 
not obſerve the dangerous progreſs 
of the royal authority, which leav- 
ing them the vain diſtinction of 
being covered in the pretence of 
their ſovereign, ſtripped them by 
degrees ot that real power which 
they poſſeſſed, while they formed 


one body, and acted in concert 


with the people. Charles's ſuc- 
ceſs in aboliſhing the privileges of 
the commons, and in breaking the 
pon er of the nobles of Caſtile, 
encouraged Philip to invade the 
liberties of Arragon, which were 
ſtill more extenſive. The Ca- 
ttilians accuſtomed to ſubjection 
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themſelves, aſſiſted in impoſing the 
yoke on their more happy and in- 
dependant neighbours. The will 
of the ſovereign became the ſu- 
preme law in all the kingdoms of 
Spain; and princes who were not 
checked in forming their plans by 
the jealouſy of the people, nor 
controuled in executing them by 
the power of the nobles, could 
both aim at great objects, and 
call forth the whole ſtrength of 
the monarchy in order to attain 
them. | 

As Charles by extending the re- 


gal prerogative, rendered the mo- 


narchs of Spain maſters at home, 


he added new dignity and power 


to their crown by his foreign de- 


quifitions. He fecured to Spain 


the quiet poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom ot Naples, which Ferdinand 


he d uſurped by fraud and held with 
difficulty. He united the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the moſt fertile 
and populous provinces in Italy, to 
the Spaniſh crown; and left his ſuc- 
ceſſors, even without taking their 
other territories into the account, 
the molt conſiderable princes in 
that country, which had been long 
the theatre of contention to the 
great powers of Europe, and in 
which they had ſtruggled with emu- 
lation to obtain the ſuperiority. 
When the French, in conſequence 
of the treaty of Cateau Cambreſis, 
withdrew their forces out of Italy, 
and finally relinquiſhed all their 
{chemes of conqueſt on that fide of 
the Alps, the Spaniſh dominians 
there roſe in importance, and 
enabled their kings, as long ay 


the monarchy retained any degree. 


of vigaur, to preſerve the chief 
(way in all the tranſaQtions of that 
country. But whatever acceſſion 
either of interior authority of of 


g foreign 
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the 


foreign dominion, Charles gained | turned, the aggrandizing the houſe the hot 
for the monarchs of Spain in Eu- | of Auſtria became the common to adus 
tope, it was inconſiderable when object of all their ſchemes ; they more 
; compared with his acquiſitions in | gave and received aſſiſtance alter- Jtadua 
the new world. He added there] nately towards the execution of  conque 
no provinces, but empires to his | them, and each derived confidera- the pox 
crown; he conquered territories of | tion. and importance from the France 
ſuch immenſe extent; he diſco- | others ſucceſs. A family ſo great and del 
j vered ſuch inexhauſtible veins of | and aſpiring, became the general' WM '_ :dread 
| wealth, and opened ſuch bound- | obje of jealouſy and terror, all who, pi 
| leſs proſpects of every kind, as | the power as well as policy of Eu- at any 
| - muſt have rouſed and called forth | rope were exerted during a cen-  Kingdo; 
| | to action his ſucceſſor, though his | tury, in order to check and hum- thereby 
ambition had been much leſs ar- | ble it. Nothing can give a more tion of 
dent than Philip's, and muſt have | ſtriking idea of the aſcendant Pfizes a 
rendered him not only enterpriſing | which it had acquired, and of the Ihe t 
but formidable. Re: terror which it had inſpired, than Metz c 
While the elder branch of the | that after its vigour was ſpent with frontier 
. Auſtrian family roſe to ſuch a pres | extraordinary exertions of its -fegble,.. 
.. eminence in Spain, the younger | ſtrength, after Spain was become Inſult. 
of which Ferdinand was the 8. only the ſhadow of a great name, its obtat 
grew to be conſiderable in Gers | and its monarchs were ſunk into curities 
. many. The ancient hereditary do+ | debility and dotage, the houſe of MW. muſt be 
.. minions of the houſe of Auftr | Auſtria ſtill continued to be for. kingdon 
in Germany, united to the king: | midable. The nations of Europe foctunat 
doms of Hungary and Bohemia, | had ſo often felt its ſuperior power, the cont 
which Ferdinand had acquired by | and had been ſo conſtantly em- ; Or ;: defe: 
* marriage, formed a reſpectable | ployed in guarding againſt it, that of Artai 
power; and when the imperial] the dread of it became a kind : Tennees, 
_ dignity was added to theſe, Fer- | of political habit, the influence nel to th 
dinand poſſeſſed terricories more | of which remained when the the coa 
_ extenſive than had belonged to | cauſes, which had formed it, ceaſ- its terri 
any prince, Charles V. excepted, | ed to exiſt. 5 ü unmingh 
who had been, the head of the | While the houſe of Auſtria went power, 
_ . empire during, ſeveral ages. For- | on with ſuch ſucceſs in enlarg- „able pre 
tunately for Europe, the diſguſt] ing its dominions, France made baying 
which Philip conceived on account | no conſiderable acquiſition of new + great, va 
of Ferdinai:d's reſuſing to relin- | territory. All its ſchemes of con- were oft 
quiſn the imperial crown ia his | queſt in Italy had proved abortive; with the 
favour, not only prevented for | it had hitherto obtained no eſts- . a ſpirit © 
fome time the ſeparate members of |. bliſhment of conſequence in the accuſtom 
the houſe of Aultria, from acting | new world; and after the conti one ſove 
in concert, but occaſioned a viſible | nued and vigorous efforts of four members 
alienation and rivalſhip. By de-] ſucceſſive reigns, the confines of they aſſu 
grees, however, regard to the in- the kingdom were much the fame body int 
| tereſt of their family extinguiſhed | as Lewis Xl. had left them. But porated, 
this impolitic. animoſity. The j though France made not ſuch towards 
confidence which was natural re- large ſtrides towards dominion 2 honour, 
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: the houſe of Aultria, it continued 


4wreſted from the nobles were ſeiz- 


to advance by ſteps which were, ed by the crown. The people were 


mote ſecure, - becauſe they were 


gradual and lefs obſerved. The 


conqueſt of Calais put it out of 


the power of the Engliſh to invade; | 


France but at their utmoſt peril, 


and delivered the French from the 
. . dread. of their ancient enemies, 


who, previous to that event, could 
at any time penetrate into the 


kingdom by that avenue, and 


thereby retard or defeat the execu- 
tion of their. beſt concerted enter- 
prizes againſt any foreign power. 


The important acquiſition of 
Metz covered that part of their 
+ frontier. which formerly was moſt 


feeble, and lay moſt expoſed to 


not admitted to ſhare in theſe 
ſpoils; they gained no new privi- 
lege; they acquired no additional 
weight in the. legiſlature. It was 
not for the ſake of the people; but 
in order to extend their own pre- 
rogative, that the monarchs. of 
France had Jaboured to humble 
their, great vaſſals. Satisfied with 
having brought them, under entire 
ſubjection to the crown, they diſ- 
covered no ſolicitude to free the 
people from their ancient depen- 
dence on the nobles of whom they 
held. 55 5 

A monarch, at the head of a 
kingdom thus united at home, and 


inſult. France, from the time of | ſecure from abroad, was entitled 


its obtataining theſe additional ſe- 
curities againſt external invaſion, 
muſt be deemed the moſt powerful 
kingdom in Europe, and is more 
.foctunately ſituated than any on 
the continent, either for conque{t 
org defence. From the confines 
of Artois to the bottom of the Py- 
rtennees, and from the Britiſh chan- 
nel to the frontiers of Sayoy, and 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 

its territories lay , compact and 
unmingled with thoſe of any other 

power. Several of the conſider- 


able provinces, which, by their 
haying been long ſubject to the 
great. vaſſals of the crown, who 


were often at variance, or at war 
with their maſter, had contracted 
. a ſpirit of independence, were now 


to form great deſigns, becauſe he 
felt himſelf in a condition to 
execute them. T he foreign wars 
which had continued with little in- 
tetrruption from the acceſſion. of 
Charles VIII. had. not only che- 
iſhed and augmented. the martial 
genius of the nation, but by inur- 
ing the troops during, the courſe 
of long, ſervice tothe fatigues of 
| war, and accuitoming them to 
| obedience, had added the force of 
{diſcipline to their natural ardour. 
| A, gallant, and active body of 
nobles who conſidered themſelves 
as idle and uſeleſs, unleſs when 
they were in the field; who were 
{carce acquainted with any paltime 
or exerciſe but what was military; 


| and who knew no.road to power, 


accuſtomed to recognize and obey or fame, or wealth, but war, 


one ſovereign. As they became | would not have ſuffered their, ſo- 
members of the ſame monarchy, | vereign to remain long in inaction. 
they aſſumed the ſentiments of that The people, little acquainted with 
body into which they were incor- | the arts of peace, and always rea- 


porated, and co- operated with zeal | dy to take arins at the command 


towards promoting its intereſt and | of their ſuperiors, were accuſtom- 


honour. The power and influence ed by the vaſt expence of long 
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wars carried on in the diſtant coun- 

tries, to bear impoſitions, which, 

how inconfiderable ſoever they may | 
ſeem, if eſtimated by the exorb1- 

tant rate of modern exactions, ap- 

pear immenſe when compared with 

the ſums levied in France, or of 
any country in Europe, previous 

to the reign of Lewis XI. As all 

the members of which the ſlate 
was compoſed were thus impatient 
for action, and capable of great 
efforts, the'ſ{chemes and operations 

of France muſt have been no leſs 

formidable to Europe than thoſe 

of Spain. The ſuperior advantages 

of its fituation, the contiguity and 

compactneſs of its territories, to- 

gether with the peculiar ſtate of its 

political conſtitution at that junc- 
ture, muſt have rendered its enter- 
prizes ſtil] more alarming and more 
decifive. The king poſſeſſed ſuch 
a degree of power as gave him the 
. entire command of his ſubjects; 
the people were ſtrangers to thoſe 

occupations and habits of life 
which render men averſe to war, 
. or unfit for it; and the nobles, 
tho' reduced to the ſubordination 
. neceſſary in a regular government, 
fill retained the high undaunted 
ſpirit which was the effect of their 
antient independence. The vigour 
of the feudal times remained, their 
anarchy wasatanend; and the kings 
of France could avail themſelves of 
the martial ardour which that ſin- 

gular inſtitution had kindled or 

kept alive, without being expoſed 
to any of the dangers or inconve- 
-  niences which are inſeparable from 

it when in intire force. 

A kingdom in ſuch a ſtate is, 
perhaps, capable of greater mili- 
tary efforts than at any other pe- 
riod in its progteſs. But how for- 


midable ſoever or fatal to the other 
nations of Europe, the power of 
ſuch a monarchy might have been, 
the civil wars which broke out in 
France ſaved them at their junc- 
ture from feeling its effects. Theſe 
wars, of which religion was the 
pretext, and ambition the cauſe, 


wherein great abilities were diſ- 


played by the leaders of the diffet- 
ent factions, and little conduct or 
firmneſs were manifeſted by the 
crown under a ſucceſſion of weak 
princes, kept France occupied and 
embrotled for half a century. Dur- 
ing theſe commotions the internal 
vigour of the nation, would have 
ſuffered greatly but for re-eftabliſh- 
ing the authority of the prince; 
ſo that it was long before France 
could turn her whole attention to- 
wards foreign tranſactions, or act 
with her proper force in foreign 
wars. It was long before ſhe roſe 
to that aſcendent in Europe which 
ſhe has maintained ſince the admi- 
niſtration of cardinal Richlieu, and 
which the ſituation, as well as ex- 
tent of the kingdom, the nature 
of her government, and the cha- 
racter of her people, entitled her 
to maintain. 


The Progreſs of England toward 
Power and regular Government, 
during the Reign of the Emde- 
ror Charles V. From the ſame. 


HILE the kingdoms on 
the continent grew iato 


ower and conſequence, England 


likewiſe made confiderable pro- 
greſs towards regular government 
and interior ſtrength. Henry 
VIII. probably without intention, 
and certainly without any . 
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ent plan, of which his nature was 
incapable, purſued the ſcheme of 
depreſſing the nobility, which the 


| policy of his father, Henry VII. 


ad begun. The pride and ca- 
price of his temper laid him to em- 
ploy chiefly new men in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, becauſe he 
found them moſt oþſequious, or 
leaſt ſcrupulous ; and he not only 


_ conferred on theſe ſuch plenitude 
of power, but exalted them to ſuch 


pre-eminence in dignity, as mor- 


' tified and degraded the ancient 


nobility. By the alienation and 
ſale of the church lands, which 

were diſſipated with a profuſion 
not inferior to the rapaciouſneſs 
with which they had been ſeized, 
as well as by the privilege granted 
to the ancient landholders of ſellin 

their eſtates, or diſpeſing of them 
by will, an immenſe property for- 
merly locked up, being brought 
into circulation, put the ſpirit of 
induſtry and commerce in motion, 
and gave it ſome conſiderable de- 
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body gradually, and often when 
neither they themſelves nor others, 
foreſaw all the effects of their 
claims and pretenſions, they at laſt 
attained that high authority, to 
which the Britiſh conſtitution is 
indebted for the exiſtence, and 
muſt owe the preſervation of its 
liberty. At the ſame time that 
the Engliſh conſtitution advanced 
towards perfection, ſeveral circum- 
ſtances brought in a change in the 
ancient ſyſtem with reſpe& to fo- 
reign powers, and introduced ano- 
ther more beneficial to the nation. 
By diſclaiming the ſupremacy and 
juriſdiction of the papal See, con- 
fiderable ſums were ſayed to the na- 
tion, of which it had been an- 
; nually drained by remittances to 
Rome for diſpenſations and in- 
dulgences, or in order to defray 
the expence of pilgrimages into 
foreign countries, or, by payment 
of annates, firſt fruits, and a thou- 
ſand other taxes which that artful 
and rapacious court levied on the 


gree of vigour. The road to 1 ciedulity of mankind. The idea 


power and to opulence became 
open to perſons of every condition. 
A ſudden and exceſſive flow of 
wealth from the Weſt Indies, 
proved fatal to induſtry in Spain; 
a moderate acceſſion in England, 
to the ſum 1n circulation, gave life 


to commerce, awakened the inge- 


nuity of the nation, and excited it 
to uſeful enterprize. In France, 
what the nobles loſt the crown 
gained. In England, the com- 


mons were gainers as well as the 


king. Power and influence ac- 
companied of courſe, the property 
which they acquired. They roſe 
to conſideration among their fel- 
low ſubjects; they began to feel 
their own importance, «nd extend- 
ed their influence in the ligiſlative 
4 i | 


of a juriſdiction different from the 
civil power, and claiming not on- 
ly to be independent but ſuperior 
to it, a wild ſoleciſm in govern- 
ment, apt not only to perplex and 
diſquiet weak minds, but tending 
directly to diſturb ſociety, was final- 
ly aboliſhed. Government became 
mote ſimple as well as more re- 
ſpectable, when no rank or cha- 
racter exempted any perſon from 
being amenable to the ſame courts, 
from being tried by the ſame judg- 
es, and fram being acquitted or 
condemned by the ſame laws. 

By the loſs of Calais the Engliſh 


were excludud from the conti- 


France became of courſe chimerical 
as they had formerly begn perni- 
Gg3 cious. 
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cious. The views of the Engliſh 


were confined, firſt by neceſſity, 


and afterwards from choice, with- 
in their own iſland. That rage 
for conqueſt which had poſſeſſed 
the nation during many centuries, 
and waſted its ſtrength in perpe- 
tual and fruitlefs wars, at length 
ceaſed. Thoſe active ſpirits which 
had known and followed no pro- 
feſſion but war, ſought for occu- 
pation in the arts of peace, and 
their country benefitted as much 
by the one as it had ſuffered by the 
other. The nation, exhauſted by 
frequent - expeditions to the con- 
tinent, recruited, and acquired 
new ſtrength; and when rouzed 
by an extraordinary exigency to 
take part in foreign operations, 
the vigour of its efforts were pro- 
portionally great becauſe they were 
only occaſional and of a ſhort con- 
tinuance. | 
The ſame principle which had 
led England to adopt this new 
ſyſtem, with regard to the powers 
on the continent, occaſioned à 
change in its plan of conduct, with- 


reſpe& to Scotland, the only fo- 


reign ftate, with which, on ac- 
count of irs ſituation in the fame 
iſland, the Engliſh had ſuch a 
cloſe connection as demandedtheir 
perpetual attention Inſtead of 
preſecuting the ancient ſcheme of 
conquering that kingdom, which 
the nature of the country, de- 
fended by a brave and hardy peo- 
ple, rendered dangerous, if not 
impracticable; it appeared more 
eligible to endeavour at obtaining 
ſuch influence in Scotland, as 
might exempt England from any 
danger or diſquiet from that quar- 
ter. The national poverty of the 
Scots, together with the violence 
and animoſity of their factions, 


rendered the execution of this plan - 


leaders were gained; the miniſters 
and favourites of the crown were 
corrupted; and ſuch abſolute di- 
rection of their councils acquired, 
as rendered the operations of the 
one kingdom dependent ina great. 
meaſure on the ſovereign of the 
other. Such perfect external ſe- 
curity added to the interior ad- 
vantages Which England now poſ- 
ſeſſed, muſt ſoon have railed it to 
new conſideration and importance; 
the long reign of Elizabeth, equal - 
ly conſpicuous ſor wiſdom, for 
ſteadineſs and for vigour, acce- 
lerated its p:ogreſs, and carried 
it with greater rapidity towards 
that elevated ſtation which it hath 
ſince held among the powers of 


Europe. 
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The State of Venice, Tuſcany, Savoy, 
the United Provinces, Denmark, 


the Emperor Charles V. From the 
fame. | 


1 H E Republic of Venice, 


which, at the beginning of 


the ſixteenth century, had appear- 


ed ſo formidable, that almoſt all the 
potentates of Europe united in a 
confederacy for its deſt uction, de- 
clined gradually from its ancient 
power and ſplendor. The Vene- 
tians not only loſt a great part of 
their territory in the war excited 
by the league of Cambray, but 
the revenues as well as vigour of 
the ſtate were exhauſted by their 
extraordinary and long continued 
efforts in their own defence; and 


that commerce by which they had 
| acquire 


eaſy | to a people far ſuperior to 
them in wealth. Their popular 


and Sweden, during the Reign f 
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acquired their wealth and power 


began to decay, without any hopes 


of its reviving. All the fatal con- 


ſequences to the republic, which 


the ſagacity of the Venetian ſe- ; 


nate foreſaw on the firſt diſcovery 


of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies b 


the Cape of Good Hope, took 
Their endeavours to pre- 
vent the Portugueſe from eſtabliſn- 


place. 


ing themſelves in the Eaſt Indies, 
not only by exciting the Soldans of 
Egypt and the Ottoman monarchs 
to turn their arms agaipſt ſuch 
dangerous intruders, but by af- 
fording ſecret aid to the infidels 
in order to inſure their ſucceis, 
proved ineffectual. The activity 
and valour of the Portugueſe ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle, and ob- 
tained ſuch firm footing in that 


fertile country, as ſecured to them 


large poſſeſſions, together with in- 
fluence ſtill more extenſive. Liſ- 
bon, inſtead of Venice, became 
the ſtaple for the precious commo- 
dities of the Eaſt. The venetians, 
after having poſſeſſed for many 
years the, monopoly of that bene- 
ficial commerce, had the mortifi- 
cation ta, he excluded from almoſt 
any ſhare in it. The diſcoveries 
of the Spaniards in the weſtern 
world, proved no leſs fatal to the in- 
feriot branches of their commerce. 
The original defects which were 


formerly pointed out in the con- 


ſtitution of the Venetian republic 


continued, and the diſadvantages 


with which it undertook any great 
enterprize, increaſed rather than 
diminiſhed. {he ſources from 
which it derived its extraordinary 
riches and power being dried up, 
the interior vigour of the ſtate de- 


clined, and of courſe rendered its 


external operations leſs formidable. 
Long before the middle of the 
5 * | l 
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ſixteenth century, Venice ceaſed 
to be one of the principal powers 


in Europe, and became a ſecon- 


dary and ſubaltern ſtate. But as 
the ſenate had the addreſs to con- 
ceal its diminution of power, un- 
der the veal of moderation and 
caution; as it made no raſh effort 
that could diſcover its importance; 


as the ſymptoms of political decay 


in ſtates are not oon obſerved, and 
are ſeldom ſo apparent to their 
neighbours as to occaſion any ſud- 
den alteration in their conduct to- 
wards them, Venice continued 
long to be conſidered and reſpect- 
ed. She was treated not accord-' 
ing to our preſent condition, but 
according to the rank which ſhe 
had formerly held, Charles, as 
well as the monarchs of France his 
rivals, courted her aſſiſtance with 
emulation and ſolicitude in all 
their enterprizes. Even down to 
the cloſe of the century, Venice 
remained not only an object of at- 
tention, but a conſiderable ſeat 
of political negociation and in- 
trigue. i | 

That authority which the firſt 
Coſmo de Medicis and Lawrence, 
his grandſon, had acquired in the 
republic of Florence, by their be- 
neficence and abilities, inſpired 


their deſcendants with the ambi- 


tion of uſurping the ſovereignty in 
their country, and paved their 
way towards it. Charles placed 
Alexander de Medici at the head 
of the republic, and to the natural 


intereſt and power of the family, 


added the weight and credit of 


the imperial protection: Of theſe, - 


his ſucceſſor Coſmo, ſirnamed the 
Great. availed himſelf; and eſta- 
bliſhing his ſupreme authority on 
the ruins of the ancient republican 


conſtitution, he tranſmitted that, 


624 


together 
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together with the title of Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, to his deſcen- 
dants. Their dominions were com- 
pow of the territories which had 

elonged to the three common- 
wealths of Florence, Piſa, and 
Sienna, and formed one of the 
moſt reipeable of the Italian 
ſtates. | 

The dukes of Savoy, during 
the former parts of the ſixteenth 
century, poſſeſſed territories which 
were not conſiderable either for 
extent or value; and the French 
having ſeized the greater part of 
them, obliged the reigning duke. 
to retire for ſafety to the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Nice, where he ſhut 
himſelf up for ſeveral years ; 
while his ſon, the Prince of Pied- 
mont, endeavoured to better his 
fortune, by ſerving as an adven- 
turer in the armies of Spain. The 
peace of Cateau Cambreſis reſtor- 
ed to him his paternal dominions. 
As theſe are environcd on every 
hand by powerful neighbours, all 
whoſe motions the dukes of Savoy 
muſt obſerve with the greateſt at- 
tention, in order not only to 

uard againſt the danger of being 
| naſe — and overpowered, but 
that they may chufe their fide with 
diſce:nment in thoſe quarrels 
wherein it is impoſſible for them 
to avoid taking part; this peculia- 
rity in their ſituation ſeems to have 
had no inconſiderable influence on 
their character. By rouzing them 
to perpetual attention, by keeping 
their ingenuity always on the 
ſtretch, and engaging them in al- 
moſt continual action, it hath 
formed a race of princes more ſa- 
gacious in diſcovering their true 
intereſt, more deciſive in their re- 
ſolutions, and more de xterous in 


availing themſelves of every oc- ö to be one of the moſt reſpectablfe 
| | as 
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currence which prefented itſelf 
than any perhaps that can be 
ſingled out in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. By gradual acquiſitions, 
the dukes of Savoy have added to 
their territories as well as to their 
own importance; and aſpiring at 
length to regal dignity, which 
they obtained about half a cen- 
tury ago, they hold no inconfide- 
rable rank among the monarchs of 
Europe. | 

The territories which now form 
the republic of the united Nether- 
lands, were loft during the firſt 
part of the ſixteenth century, a- 
mong the numerous provinces ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria; and 
were then ſo 1sconſiderable, that 
hardly one opportunity of men- 
tioning them hath occurred in all 
the buſy period of this hiſtory. 
But ſoon after the peace of Cateau 
Cambreſis, the violent and bigot- 
ted maxims of Philip's govern- 
ment, carried into execution with 


Alva, exaſperated the tree people 
of the Low Countries to ſuch a 
degree, that they thew off the 
Spaniſh yoke and aſſerted their 
ancient liberties and laws. Theſe 
[they defended with a perſevering 
valour, which occupied the arms 
of Spain during half a century, 
exhauſted the vigour, ruined the 
reputation of that monarchy, and 
at laſt conſtrained their ancient 
maſters to recognize and treat with 
them as a free independent ſtate. 


reared by induſtry and economy, 
had grown into reputation, even 
while ſtruggling for its exiſtence. 
But when peace and ſecurity al- 
lowed it to enlarge its views, and 
to extend its commerce, it roſe 


unrelenting vigour by the duke of 


This ſtate founded on liberty, and 
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as well as enterprizing powers in 
Europe. e 

The tranſactions of the king- 
doms in the north of Europe, have 
been ſeldom attended to in the 
courſe of this hiſtory. Ruſſia re- 
mained buried in that barbariſm 
and obſcurity, from which it was 
called about the beginning of the 
preſent century, by the creative 
genius of Peter the Great, who 
made his country known and for- 
midable to the reſt of Europe. 

In Denmark and Sweden, dur- 
ing the reign of Charles V. great 
revolutions happened in their con- 
ſtitutions, civil as well as eccle- 
ſiaſtical. In the former kingdom 
a tyrant being degraded from the 
throne, and expelled the eountry, 
a new prince was called by the 
voice of the people to aſſume the 
reins of government. In the lat- 
ter, a fierce people rouzed to arms 
by injuries and oppreſſion, ſhook 
off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred 
the regal dignity on its deliverer 
Guſtavus Ericſon, who- had all 
the virtues of a hero and of a pa- 
triot, Denmark, exhauſted by 


—_ 


foreign wars, or weakened by the 
diſſenfions between the king and 


nobles, became incapable of fach 


efforts as were requiſite in order 
to recover the aſcendant which it 
had long poſſeſſed in the north of 
Europe. Sweden, as ſoon as it 
was freed from the dominion of 
ſtrangers, began to recruit its 
ſtrength, and acquired in a ſhort; 
time ſuch interior vigour, that it 
became the firſt Kinzdom in the 
North. Early in the jubſequent 
centu y, it roſe to ſuch a high 
rank among the powers of Eu— 
rope, that it had the chief merit 
boch in forming and conducting 


that powerful league, which pro- 


tected not only the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, but the liberties of Ger- 
many, againſt the bigotry and am- 
bition of. the houſe of Auſtria. 


An accurate Account of the late 
violent Eruption of Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, drawn up by the Honour- 
able Mr. Hamilton, the Britiſh 
Envoy at Naples, who was at 
Eye-xwitneſs of this extraordinary 
Phenomenon, and communicated 
by him in a Letter to the Earl of 
Morton, Pre/ident of the Royal 
Society; which Account, has been 
lately publiſhed by the Society, in a 
Volume of their Tranſactions. 


HE favourable reception 


which my account of laſt 
year's eruption of Mount Veſuvius 
met with from your lordſhip, the 


approbation which the Royal So- 


ciety was pleaſed to ſhew, by hav- 
ing ordered the ſame to be printed 
in their Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and your lordſhip's commands in 


your letter of the zd inſtant, en- 


courage me to trouble you with a 
plain narrative of what came im- 
mediately under my obſervation 
during the late violent eruption, 
which began October 9, 1767, 
and is reckoned to be the twenty- 
ſeventh, ſince that which in the 
time of Titus, deſtroyed Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. 

Veſuvius was quiet till March 
1767, when it began to throw up 


ſtones, from time to time; in April 


the throws were more frequent, 
and at night fire was viſible oa the 


top of the mountain; or, more 
properly ſpeaking, the ſmoak, 
which hung over the crater, was 


tinged by the reflection of the fire 


within 


- 
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within the volcano, The repeat- 
ed throws of cinders, aſhes, and 
pumice ſtones, encreaſed the little 
mountain ſo much, that in May 


its top was viſible above the rim 


of the ancient crater. he 7thof 
Auguſt there iſſued a ſmall ſtream 


of lava, from a breach in the ſide 


of this little mountain, which gra- 
dually filled the valley between it 
and the ancient crater; ſo that the 
12th of September the lava over 
flowed the ancient crater, and took 
its courſe down. the fides of the 


great mountain; by this time, the 


throws were much more frequent, 
and the red hot ſtones went ſo high 
as to take up ten ſeconds in their 
fall. Padre Torre, a great obſer- 


ver of Mount Veſuvius, ſays they 


went up above a thouſand feet. 
The 15th of October, the height 
of the little mountain (formed in 
about eight months) was meaſured 
by Don Andrea Pigonati, a very 


ingenious young man in his ici- 


lian majeſty's ſervice, who aſſured 
me that its height was one hun- 
dred and eighty-five French feet. 

From my villa, ſituated between 
Herculaneum and Fompefi, near 
the convent of the (*'almaldoleſe, I 
had watched the growing of this 
little mountain, and by taking 
drawings of it from time to time, 
1 could perceive its increaſe moſt 
minutely; I make no doubt but 
that the whole of Mount Veſuvius 
has been formed in the ſame man- 
ner. 

The lava continued to run over 
the ancient crater in {mall ſtreams, 
ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 
times on the other, till the Sth of 
October, when | took particular 
notice that there was not the leaſt 
lava to be ſeen, owing, | imagine, 
to its being employed in forcing 


the lava, that it had forced its 


its way. towards the, place where it 


burſt out the following day. As 


had, contrary to the opinion of 
moſt people here, ioretold the * 
proaching eruption, and had ob- 


ſerved a great fermentation in the 
mountain after the heavy rains, 


which fell the 13th and 14th of 
October, I was not ſurpriſed on the 
19th following, at ſeven of the 
clock in the morning, to perceive 


from ray villa every ſymptom of 


the eruption being juſt at hand. 
From the top of the little moun- 
tain iſſued a thick black ſmoak, 
ſo thick that it ſeemed to have dif- 


ficulty in forcing its way out; 
cloud after cloud mounted with a 
haſty ſpiral motion, and. every 
minute a volley of great ſtones. 


were ſhot up to an immenſe height 
in the midit of. theſe. clouds; by 


degrees, the ſmoak took the exact 


ſhape of a huge pine tree, ſuch as 


Pliny the ycunger deſcribed in his 
letter to lacitus, where he gives 


an account of the fatal eruption 
in which his uncle periſhed, | his 


column of black ſmoak, after 
having mounted an extraordinary, 


height, bent with the wind to- 


| wards Caprea, and actually reach - 


ed over that jſland, which is not 
leſs than twenty-eight miles from 
Veſuvius 

| warned my family no: to be 
alarmed, as I expected there would 


be an earthquake at the moment of 


the lava's burſting out ; but be- 


fore eight of the clock in the morn- 


ing J perceived that the moun- 
tain had opened a mouth, without 
noiſe, about a hundred yards lower 
than the ancient crater, on the ſide 
towards the Monte di Somma; and 
I plainly perceived, by a white 
ſmoak, which always accompanies 
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way out: as ſoon as it had vent, 
the ſmoak no longer came out with 
that violence from the top. As 
imagined there would be no dan- 
ger in approaching the mountain 
When the lava had vent, I went up 
immediately, accompanied by one 
peaſant only. I proceeded as far 
as a place in a valley between the 
mountain of Somma and that of 
Veſuvius, which is called Atrio di 
Cavallo. I was making my ob- 
ſervations upon the lava, which 
had already reached the valley, 
when, on ai ſudden, about noon; 
[ heard a violent noiſe within the 
mountain, and about a quarter of 
a mile off the place where I ſtood, 
the mountain ſplit; and, with 
much noiſe, from this new mouth 
a fountain of liquid fire ſhot up 
many feet high, and then like a 
torrent rolled on directly towards 
us. The earth ſhook at the ſame 
time, that a volley of punice ſtones 
fell thick upon us; in an inſtant, 
clouds of black ſmoak and aſhes 
cauſed almoſt a total darkneſs ; 
the exploſions from the we of the 
mountain were much louder than 
any thunder I ever heard, and 
the ſmell of the ſulphur was very 
_ offenſive. My guide alarmed took 
to his heels; and J muſt confeſs 
that ] was not at my eaſe. I fol 
lowed cloſe, and we ran near three 
miles without ſtopping ; as the 
earth continued to ſhake under our 
feet, J was apprehenſive of the 
opening of a freſh mouth, which 
might have cut off our retrear. I 
al ſo ſeared that the violent explo- 
ſions would detach ſome of the 
rocks off the mountain of Somma, 
under which we were obliged to 
paſs; beſides, the pamice ſtones, 
taling upon us like hail, were of 
{uch a fze as to cauſe 2 difagree- 


* 
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able ſenſation upon the part where 
After having taken 
breath, as the earth ſtill trembled 
greatly, I thought it moſt prudent 
to leave the mountain, and to re- 
torn to my villa, where I found 
my family in a great alarm at the 
contirmal and violent explofions- 
of the volcano; which ſhook our 
houſe to its very foundation, the 
doors and windows ſwinging upon 


they fell. 


their hinges. 


The noiſe and ſmell of: ſulphur 
encreaſing, we removed from our 
villa to Naples; and I thought 
proper, as I paſſed by Portici, to 


inform the court of what I had 


ſeen ; and humbly offered it as my- 


opinion, that his Sicilian majeſty 


ſhould leave the neighbourhood!'of 


the threatening- mountain, How- 
ever, the court did' not leave Por-. 


tici till about twelve of the clock, 


when the lava had reached very 
near it. I obſerved, in my way 
to Naples, which was in leſs than 
two hours after I had left the 
mountain, that the lava had aQtual- 
ly covered three miles of the very 
road through which we had retreat. 
ed. It is aſtoniſhing that ir ſhould 
have run ſo faſt; as J have ſince 
ſeen, that the river of lava, in the- 
Atrio di Cavallo, was ſixty and 


ſeventy feet deep, and in ſome 


places near two miles broad. 
When his Sicilian majeſty quitted 
Portici, the noiſe was greatly en- 
creaſed, and the confuſion of the 
air from the exploſions was fo 
violent, that in the king's palace, 
doors and windows were forced 
open, and even one door there, 
which was locked, was neverthe- 
lefs burſt open. At Naples, the 
ſame night, many windows and 
doors flew open; in my houſe, 


which is pot on the fice of the 


town 
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dows, when they flew wide open 
upon every exploſion of the moun- 
tain. - Beſides theſe exploſions, 


violent rumbling noiſe, which 
laſted this night about five hours. 
I have imagined, that this ex- 
traordinary noiſe. might be owing 
to the lava in the bowels of the 
mountain having met with a depo- 
ſition of rain-water, and that the 
conflict between the fire and: 
the water may, in ſome meaſure, 
account for ſo extraordinary a 
crackling and hiſſing noiſe, Padre 
Torre, who has wrote ſo much 
and ſo well upon the ſubje& of 
Mount Veſuvius, is alſo of my 
opiniop ; and indeed it is natural 


rain water lodged in many of the 
caverns of the mountain, as in the 
great eruption of Mount Veſuvius 


ſeveral towns, among which Por- 
tici and Torre del Greco, were 
deſtroyed by a torrent of boiling 
water having burſt out of the 
mountain with the lava, by which 
thouſands of lives were loft. About 
fog years ago, Mount Etna in Si- 
cily threw up hot water alſo during 
an eiuption. | 

The . confuſion at Naples this 
night cannot be deſcribed ; his Si- 
cilian majeſty's haſty retreat from 
Portici added to the alarm ; all the 
churches were opened and filled, 
the ſtreets were thronged with pro- 
ceſſions of fajuts ; but I ſhall avoid 
entering upon a deſcription of the 
various ceremonies that were per- 
formed in this capital to quell 
the fury of the turbulent moun- 
tain. 
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to imagine, that there may be 


In 1663, it is well atteſted, that 
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town next Veſuvius, I tiied the | Tueſday the 2oth, it was im- 
experiment of unbolting my win- | poſſible to judge of the fitvation 


of Veſuvius, on account of the 
ſmoak and aſhes which covered it 
entirely, and ſpread over Naples 


which were very frequent, there alſo, the ſun appearing as through 
was a continued ſubterraneous and 


a thick London fog, or a ſmoaked 
glaſs ; ſmall aſhes fell all this day 
at Naples. The lavas on both ſides 
ot the mountain rap violently ; but 
| there was little or no noiſe till 
about nine o'clock at night, when 
the ſame uncommon rumbling be- 
gan again, accompanied with ex- 
ploſions as before, which laſted 
about four hours; it ſeemed as if 
the mountain would ſplit in pieces. 
| The Parifian barometer was, as 
| TY at 27. , and Fahren- 


„6 


whereas, for ſome days preceding 
the eruption, it had been at 65 


this night the priſoners in the pub- 
lic jail attempted to eſcape, having 
wounded the jailor, but were pre- 
vented by the troops. The mob 
alſo ſet fire to the cardinal arch- 
biſhop's gate, becauſe he refuſed 
to bring out the relics of ſaint Ja- 
nuarius. | 
Wedneſday 21ſt, was more quiet 
than the preceding days, though 
the lavas ran briſkly. Portici was 
once in ſome danger, had ndt the 
lava taken a different courſe, when 
it was only a mile and a half 


ſlackened. 
Thurſday 220, about ten of the 
clock in the morning, the ſame 


with more violence than the pre- 
ceding days; the oldeſt men de- 
clared they never heard the like, 
and, indeed, it was very alarm: 
ing; we were in expectation every 
moment of ſome dire calamity. 
) The 


heit's thermometer at 70 degrees; 


and 66. During the confuſion of 


from it; towards night the lava 


thundering noiſe began again, but 
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'The aſhes, or rather ſmall cinders, 
ſhowered down fo faſt, that the 
peop'e in the ſtreets were obliged 
to uſe. umbrellas, or flap their 
hats, theſe aſhes being very offen- 
five to the eyes. The tops of the 
houſes, and the balconies, were 
covered above an inch thick with 
theſe cinders. Ships at ſea, twenty 
leagues from Naples, were alſo 


covered with them, to the great 


aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. In the 
midſt of- theſe horrors, the mob 
growing tumultuous and impa- 
tient obliged the cardinal to bring 
out the head of ſaint Januarius, 
and go with it in proceſſion to the 
Ponte Maddalena, at the extremi- 
ty of Naples, towards Veſuyius ; 
and it is well atteſted here, that 
the eruption ceaſed the moment 
the ſaint came in fight of the moun- 
tain; it is true the noiſe ceaſed 
about that time, after having lait- 
ed five hours, as it had done the 
preceding days. 

Friday 23d the lavas till ran, 
and the mountain continued to 
throw up quantities of ſtones from 
its crater ; there was no noiſe heard 
at Naples this day, and but little 
aſhes fell there. | 

In a hollow way, called Foſſa- 
grande, made by the currents of 
rain. water, which is not leſs than 
two hundred feet deep, and a hun- 
dred broad; yet the lava in one 
plane has filled it up. I could not 
have believed that ſo great a quan- 
tity of matter could have been 
thrown out in ſo ſhort a time, if I 
had not ſince examined the whole 
courſe of the lava myſelf. This 
great coinpact body will certainly 


retain ſome heat many months ; at. 
this time, much rain having fallen 
for ſome days paſt, the lava 
ſmoaks, as if it ran a-freſh : and |. 


| about ten days ago, when I ally. 


up the mountain with lord Stor- 
mont. we thruſt ſticks into the cre- 
vices of the Java, which took fire 
immediately: but to proceed with 
my journal. | 

The 24th, Veſuvius continued 
to throw up ſtones as on the pre- 
ceding days: during the whole of 
this eruption it had differed in this 
circumſtance from the eruption of 
1766, when no ſtones were thrown 


the laya ran freely. | 
Sunday 25th ſmall athes fell al 
day at Naples; they iſſued from 
the crater of the volcano, and 
formed a vaſt column, as black as 
the mountain itfelf, ſo that the 
ſhadow of it was marked out on 
the ſurface of the ſea ; continual 
flaſhes of forked, or zig-zag light- 
ning ſhot from this black column, 
the thunder of which was heard 
in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain, but not at Naples; there 
was no clouds in the ſky at this 
time, except thoſe of ſmoak ifſu- 
ing from the crater of Veſuvius. 
[ was much pleaſed with this phæ- 
nomenon, which I had not ſeen 
before in that perfection. 
Monday 26th the ſmoak conti- 
nued, but not ſo thick, neither 
were there any flaſhes of the moun- 
tain lightning. As no lava hag 
appeared after this column of black 
ſmoak, which mult have been oe- 
caſioned by ſome inward operation 
of fire, | am apt to think that the 
lava, which ſhould naturally have 


its way into ſome deeper cayern, 
where it is ſilently brooding future 
miſchief; and 1 ſhall be much 
miſtaken if it does not break out a 
few months hence. 
Tueſday 27th no more black 
ſmoak 
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out of the crater from the moment 


followed this ſymptoin, has broke 
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- tion. | 
have juſt ſent a preſent to the 
Britiſh Muſeum of a complete col- 


duced by Mount Veſuvius; which 
[ }-bave been collecting with great 
- Pains for theſe three years paſt ; 
tand it will be a great ſatisfaction 
to me if, by the means of this col- 
dection, ſome of my countrymen 
learned in natural hiſtory, may be 
enabled to make ſome uſeful diſco- 

veries relative to volcanos. 
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SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 


Ms S ſeveral extraordinary enter- 
if tainments were <xhibited to 
the public during che courſe of the 
ſummer, viz. the Ridotio al Freſco 
«at Vauxhall ga dens; the Bal Pare 
vat: Ranelagh ; and the Stratford 
Jubilee; out readers will here find 
+ a particular and an authentic ac- 
count of each. ff 


: RidorTTo al' Fresco. 


Wedneſday,” May 10, 1769 

+ It may not b - improper to pre- 
miſe, that a Rido!ro al” Freſco, is 
an aſſembly in the open ai, con- 
Hſting chiefly of muſic, dancing, 
- and illumination. This ſpecies of 
entertainment is very common in 
Italy, but has not been very fre- 
"Huent in England, nor do we 
know of any i this kingdom, before 
thoſe two exhibited at the Sp. ing- 
Gardens, Vauxhall, by the late 


1732. Both theſe, as we have 
been informed, were elegant, ſplen- 
£ did, and diſcovered great inven- 


was hazardous, on account of the 
great expence; however, it was 


cleQtion of every ſort of matter pro- 


„Mr. Jonathan Tyers, in the year | 


tion and taſte. I he undertaking | 
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ſmoak, nor any ſigus of erup- 


crowned with ſucceſs by an indul- 
gent public. And kere, we Can- 
not reſiſt the temptation of paying 
a juſt tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr. Tyers, who, not only in 
the inſtance juſt mentioned, but 
during the whole time he prefided 
as manager of Vauxhalb Gardens, 
ſhowed a grateful ſenſe of public 
favour, by the immenſe- ſums he 
conſtantly expended in the culti- 
vation and improvement of this 
delightful place; by which, he 
not only ſupported its confequence 
and -{upertority- over every thing 
ſiniilar to it for almoſt half a cen- 
tury, but Ieftiitar his death the 
admiration of all Europe. 


dens in wet Weather, had been 
the want of other places of ſhelter 
beſides the great room. The dif- 
ficulty ot effecting this, without 
deſtroying the rural beauties of the 
place, ſeems to have been the on- 
ly reaſon of its not having been 
attempted in the life-time of Mr. 
Tyers: however, in the year 1769, 
an attempt was made to remove 
this inconvenience, the particulars 
of which are as follow. 

The walks which form the qua- 
dranglè (in the centre of which 
ſtands the orcheſtra) are covered 
with an elegant canopy, over 
eliptie arches, ornamented on the 
ſides with feſtoons of flowers paint- 
ed by the beſt artiſts. At the 
angles, the canopy breaks into a 
' temple, covered by a dome of a 
ſingular conſtruction, highly pleaſ- 
ing from its elegant ſimplicity. 
TT his-is finely embelliſhed within 
by a drawn up curtain on each 
i fide, very neatly painted, and 


© 


ducal coronet. 


and 


The only objection to theſe gar- 


without, by a repreſentation of a 


By the elegance of the deſign 
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and maſterly manner of the execu- 
tion of it, the rural beauties of 


the whole gardens are greatly 


heightened and improved; thus, 


what was intended as a matter of 


convenience and ſhelter, in caſe 


of wet weather, has contributed 


to the grandeur of the place. A 
deſign thus happily executed, muſt 
do great credit to the ingenuity of 
the inventor 3 who, when conve- 
nience only 'was expected, could 
thus judiciouſly effe& two purpoſes. 


Simul et jocunda et illonea dicere 
| wvite. 


The expence of the above im- 
provements, being, as we are aſ- 
ſured from good authority, up- 
'wards of two thouſand pounds; 
' they were firſt exhibited to the pub- 
lic on the night of the Ridotto, 
when the price of the tickets for 
_ admiſſion were half a guinea for 
one perſon only. | 

The extraordinary preparations 
for this night's entertaininent, were 
truly grand and ſuperb ; we mean 
with reſpe& to the illuminations. 

The great room was illuminated 
with upwards: of five thouſand 
glaſs lamps, beautitully diſpoſed 
round the pillars, over the doors, 
& c. &c. A platform was laid the 
whole length of the. great room 
for dancing, where a conſiderable 
band of muſic attended for that 
purpoſe The diſpoſition of the 
lights, ſeemed the beſt calculated 
to produce an amazing effect of 
any thing of the kind ever exhibit- 
ed to the public. Between the 
pillars hung feſtoons of artificial 
flowers, which gave an elegant and 
rural ſimplicity to the whole. 

Beſides the platform in the great 
room, there was another very large 


one, upwards of eighty feet in 


length, in the croſs walks, for 


dancing, covered with an awning 
ſuſpended in the trees, thirty feet 
high, under which were five dhan- 
deliers, containing upwards of fif- 
teen hundred glaſs lamps. Here 


| alſo a band of muſic was placed in 


a gallery built among the trees. 
The grand orcheſtra in the qua- 


drangle, was decorated with feſ- 


toons of flowers, and ſeveral hun- 
dred additional lamps; and the 


prince's room was allo finely illu- 


minated for ſuch as choſe to dance 
cotillons. | 

"Soon after ſeven o' clock, a 
grand concert of vocal and inftru- 
mental mufic began in the 'great 
orcheſtra, which continued till ele- 
ven, during which time the com- 
pany had an opportunity of view- 
ing the improvements, which,' as 
the gardens were illuminated with 


the addition of near a thouſand 


tamps more than they ever had 
been, the whole made a very ſtrik- 
ing and ſplendid appearance. 


When the concert ended, the 


dancic.g began at the different pla- 
ces appointed for it, and continued 
till near ſeven o'clock in the niorn- 
ing. The company was very nu- 
merous (conſiſting, as we are well 
informed, of upwards of ſeven 
thouſand perſons) and probably 
ſuch an elegant and well dreſt aſ- 
ſembly was never before ſeen in 
this kingdom. The ſplendor of 


the place, and the brilliancy af 
the company, was no bad retem- 


blance of the deſcription of the 

Mabometan paradiſe. | 
The general ſatisfaction, how- 

ever, ſuſtained ſome little dinifhu- 


- | tion, from the prodigious con- 
courſe, which rendered it impoſ- 


ſible 
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ſible for the whole to be ſupplied 
with refreſhments with an expedi- 
tion equal to the demand, notwith- 
ſtanding there was a ſufficient 
quantity of proviſions. 
This circumſtance abated (with 
thoſe who were not accommodated 
agreeable to their impatience) 
much of that pleaſantry which 
otherwiſe might have ſubſiſted ; 
but as the place was unexpectedly 
overpowered with numbers, it is 
wonderful the whole was not more 
incommoded in its conduct and re- 
gularity. 
Whatever the emoluments of 
this uncertaking might be, we are 
unable to ſay ; but we think it but 
juſtice to remark, that through 
the whole there appeared ſo much 
elegance, unlimited expence, and 
labour to give general ſatisfaction, 
all dependant on the uncertainty 


of the weather, we think the ſuc- 


ceſs with which it was attended, 
| ſcarcely equalled. the merit and 
hazard of ſuch an attempt. 


Bus Pan x. 


At Ranelagh Houſe, Friday May 
12, 1769. 


VW. wiſh, without departing 
from that impartiality we 
ever mean to be guided by, and 
which'is due from us to the public, 
we could ſpeak as favourably of 
this entertainment as the former ; 
but juſtice cbliges us to declare, 
that though the price of admiſſion 
to the Bal Pare was double that of 
the Ridotio al Freſco, it was by no 
means equal to it, either in reſpect 
to elegance or expence. The on- 
iy difference betwixt the enter- 
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nights, was an illuminatian of 
wax-lights in the amphitheatre 
and a very indifferent addition to 
the uſual illuminations in the gar- 
dens, which conſiſted principally 
of -a few triumphal arches, and a 
ſea-horſe floating in the canal, 
illuminated with lamps; round 
which a band of muſic played in 
boats, for the entertainment of 
the company; and laſtly, the whole 
was concluded with a ball, very 
irregularly conducted. On. ac- 
count of the extraordinary price of 
admiſſion, the company were pro- 
miſed an accommodation of wines, 
ſweet-meats, &c. which, however, 
by no means anſwered the expec- 
tations of the public; inſomuch, 
that the diſſatisfaction aroſe to 
ſuch a pitch, that numbers forced 
their way into the wine-cellar, 


and helped themſelves, which 


threw the conduct of the place 
into ſuch confuſion, as to render 
the whole very dilagreeable and 
unſatisfactory. 


An Account of the JuBiLEs at 
Stratford upon-Awvon, in honour 


f SHAKESPEARE, ” 


1 September, was uſhered in 


with a ſerenade to the ladies by 


the Drury-Lane band, who ſung 
the following ſummons : 


Let beauty with the ſun ariſe, 
To Shakeſpeare tribute pay ; 
With heav'nly ſiniles and ſpark- 

ling eyes, | 


Give luſtre to the day. 


Each 
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Each imile ſhe gives protects his 
name, _ 
What faces ſhall dare to frown ; 
Nor Envy's ſelf can blaſt thy fame, 
Which beauty deigns to crown, 


After this compliment to the la- 
dies, they were entertained with a 
ballad, written by Mr. Garrick, 
called the Warwickſhire bard. (See 
our POETRY, page 140.) 

The whole town of Stratford be- 
ing rouſed by theſe performances, 
ſevere] guns were fired, and the 
magiſtrates aſſembled about eight 
in one of the principal ftreets. A 
public breakfaſt was to be in the 
town-hall at nine; to which every 
purchaſer of a guinea ticket for 
the various entertainments, (the 
maſquerade only excepied, which 
being of a peculiar nature, was 
rated ſeparately at half a guinea) 
was admitted upon the payment 
of a ſhilling, and regaled with tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. Previous 
to the coming of the company. the 
mayor, at the head of the corpo- 
ration, in their formalities, wait 
ed upon Mr. Garrick, and in a 
polite ſpeech, delivered by the 
town-clerk, preſented him with a 
medallion of Shakeſpeare, carved 
on a piece of the famous mulber- 
Ty-tree, planted by the immortal 
poet's own hand, and richly ſet in 
gold. Mr. Gariick, to this ele- 
gant mark of attention, made a 
ſuitable reply, and faſtened the 
preſent about his neck. Soon af- 
ter this circumſtance, the room 
filled exceedingly, and it was a 
pleaſing compliment to genius, to 
obſerve honours uk worn 
in favour of our firſt dramatic 
writer, by the ladies as well as 
the gentlemen, from the moſt ele- 
vated rank to the meaneſt ſituation. 


* 
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From the town-hall the com- 
pany retired at half after ten to 
the church, where the oratorio of 
1 was given, conducted by 

r. Arne. This piece opened at 
eleven. The ſingers were Mr, 
Vernon. Mr. Champneſs, Maſler 
Brown, Mrs. Bartholemon, a young 
lady pupil to Dr. Arne, and Mrs. 
Baddely; the choruſſes were very 
full; the band was excellent, be- 
ing compoled of Drury Lane or- 
cheſtia; and at the end of the firſt 
act, a iolo on the violin was per- 
formed by Mr. Bartholemon. When 
the oratorio was finiſhed, Mr. Gar- 
rick, at the head of the perfor- 
mers, walked in proceſſion to the 
amphitheatre erected on the occa- 
 fion, Mr. Vernon and the reſt 
 linging tae following chorus to an 
accompaniment of proper jinſtru- 

ments. 


This is the day, a holiday! a holiday! 
Drive ſpleen and rancour far away. 

This is the day, a holiday! a holiday! 
Drive care and ſorrow far away. 


Here nature nurs'd her darling boy, 
From — all care and forrow 
Whole harp the Muſes ſtrung; 
From heart to heart let joy re- 
bound, ; 
Now, now, we tread enchanted 
ground, 
Here Shakeſpeare walked and 
ſung ! 


At three a public ordinary for 
ladies and gentlemen was kept in 
the amphitheatre; where they 

were likewiſe occaſionally enter- 
tained with ſongs and catches (tee 
our PogxzTRY) adapted to the pur- 
poſe of the Jubilee, till the neceſ- 
{ary hour. of retiring to dreſs for 
the aſſembly. 


Hh The 
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The aſſembly room was built 
in imitation of the Ranelagh ro- 
tunda, and about half as large, 
which was crowded with company ; 
among others the duke of Man- 
cheſter, lord Northampton, lord 
Hertford, lord Carliſle, lord 
Shrewſbury, lord Pigot, &c. &c. 
the minuets continued till twelve 
o'clock, at which time country- 
dances commenced, and about 
three every body retired. 

On the 7th a public breakfaſt 
was given on the ſame terms as 
the - before; after which, the 
company repaired to the amphi- 
theatre from the town-hall—where 

the dedication ode (ſee our Po- 
TRY, Page75) was performed, un- 
der the ditection of Dr. Arne. 
The recitative parts were ſpoken 
by Mr. Garrick ; and perhaps, in 
all the characters he ever played, 
he never ſhewed more powers, 
more judgment, or ever made a 
ſtronger impreſſion on the minds 
of his auditors, In fact, though 
he was frequently diſturbed by the 
turbulence of applauſe, it was ge- 
nerally allowed, that the ode, in 
point of poetical merit, no leſs than 
the ſpeaker in point of elocution, 
was juſtly entitled to univerſal ad- 
miration. 

In the performance of this ode, 
Mr. Garrick diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
equally as a poet, an actor, and a 
gentleman: he lamented in a 
proſe addreſs that none of the 
poets of our univerſities had under- 
taken the ſubject, who were ſo in- 
finitely. more capable than himſelf 
to execute the arduous taſk ; he 
expreſſed an apprehenſion, that 
his zeal for the honour of Shakeſ- 
peare had led him to expoſe the 
weakneſs of his own abilities, bat 


hoped his motive woyh& apologize 


for defects: he declared that He 


ties he had to ſtruggle with ; but 
that having ence embarked, he 
found himlelf in the fituation of 
Macbeth, and ſaw it no leſs dan- 
ge:ous to retreat than go on ; he 
however had one conſolation, he 


Arne, that the firſt muſical genius 
of this country did not think his 
muſe unworthy the exerciſe of his 
talents, and that he was certain 
the compoſer's excellence would 
amply atone for the imperfections 
of the author. 

On the concluſion of the ode, 
Mr. King, who ſtood in a dire& 
line to the orcheſtra, having ex- 
preſſed his intention of attackin 
the reputation of Shakeſpeare, 
went round, and ſpeedily (taking 
off his great coat) came out in the 
orcheſtra, in a ſuit of faſhionable 
blue, ornamented with filver frogs, 
to ſupport the juſtice of his alle- 
gations, Several, who thought he 
was really ſerious, ſeemed extreme- 
ly diſſatisfied with him, while 
numbers who ſaw into the inten- 
tion were highly diverted, and 
teſtified a ſatisfaction proportioned 
to the aſtoniſhment expreſſed by 
the leſs informed part of the audi · 
tory. Mr. King having executed 
his ſhare of the taſk, Mr. Garrick 
addreſſed the ladies in a poetical 
ſpeech, complimenting them on 
the regard they had always ſhewn 
to Shakeſpeare, and exhorting 
them to ſuſtain the reputation of a 
poet, who was ſo remarkable for 
ſupporting the dignity of the fe- 
male character. During this per- 
formance, the benches in various 
parts of the amphitheatre, from 
the prodigious preſſure of the com- 


pany, gave way; and had it not 
| | been 


did not at firſt foreſee the difficul- 


politely added, turning to Dr. 
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been for a peculiar interpoſition of 
Providence, lord Carliſle, who was 
much hurt by the fall of a door, 
muſt have inevitably been killed. 
Ihe maſquerade on Thurſday 
evening was crowded to an ex- 
travagance ; dreſſes of the meaneſt 
ſort were hired at four guineas 
each ; thoſe, however, who could 
not be accommodated to their 
minds, or did not chuſe to pay 
ſuch a ſum, were admitted with 
maſques only, and there were many 


pains in the aſſumption of ficti- 
tious characters: Mrs. Yates per- 
ſonated a petit maitre; Ma. Yates, 
as a waggoner, gave much ſatis- 
faction; as did a gentleman from 
Oxfor in lord Ogleby; Mr. Boſ- 
well, the celebrated friend of Paoli, 
appeared in a Corſican habit, with 
piſtols in his beit, and a muſket 
at his back; in gold letters, in the 
front of his cap, were the words 
PAOLI AND LIBERTY. 

About five every body retired ; as 


preſent even withoutmaſks. Among the weather continued remarkably 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters wet and as that wetneſs con- 


in the maſquerade, lady Pem- | ſ:quently prevented the pageant, 
broke, Mrs. Bouverie, and Mrs. j or repreſentation of all Shake- 
Crewe, habited like witches, ex- | ſpeare's chaiaRters, the principal 
cited the. general admiration ; the part of the company, who had 


aſtoniſhing contraſt between the | 


deformed of the feigned, and the 


beauty of the real appearance wag | 
every where obſerved ; nor did 


Miſs. Ladbroke, as a ſhepherdeſs, 
and Miſs Nancy Ladbroke, as 
Dame Quickly in the Merry 
Wives of Windſor, paſs without 
the univerſal applauſe of the com- 
pany : lord Groſvenor was mag- 
nificently dreſſed in an Eaftern 
habit; but the principal part of 
the nobility were in dominos : the 
literary gentlemen were alſo in 
dominos, the unuſual wetneſs of 


carriages of their own, went out 
of town : nevertheleſs, there was a 
tolerable aſſembly at Shakeſpeare's 
Hall in the evening. —Mrs Garrick 
danced a minuet beyond deſcrip- 
tion gracefully, and joined in the 


country-dances, which ended about. 


four o*clock, and terminated the 
Jubilee. | 
The great rains were a material 
prejudice to the entertainment; 
but it is the opinion of many, 
eſpecially the admirers of Mr. 
Garrick, that they were more 
than overpaid for their fatigue, 


the evening, and want of proper expence, and dhiiappointment, by 
convenience, rendering it impoſ- that gentleman's recital of the 
ſible, or diſagreeable, to take any | ode. | 9 
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